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Page 25, line 34, /or as being only, rmd only as. 

3C, n 34, (Of notes.) Imeti a comma ?>ctween Rimunuja and 
Ramdpati. 

40*, „ 5, (Of notes.) Vor 

47, „ 13, ( „ „ ) Por glj read 

50, „ 11,( » „ ) /^or ch. V, mtl ch. 7, T. 198. • 

02, „ 8,/or »f5f and ihr. read »*an and iNrr. 

„ „ i;i, (Of notes.) For (the 2d), read ganj4. 

57, „ for read^, 

OHf „ 12, for constitutes, read constitute. 

61, „ 2, i'Of note.) For Major C. Smyth, read Mr. W. C. Smyth. 

114, „ 34, for mca (ieprosaed, rmd more depressed. 

125, n IS, /or gran*, lovers (f the human affections, read grand 
levers, ’. 

12^^, „ 1, for most .'\jn«itiTo minds, nad least sensitive minds. 

321, „ 3 from bottom, /or muBi.^rs, r/?adl masters. 

3Z4, „ 9,/i.: gail, r«a(^ gate. 

„ „ 16,/orcaropabilities,nar2cavpabhitie8. 

„ „ 3 from bottom, for till, read toll. 

325, „ 10, Z)«l^at. 

„ „ 4 from liottom, /or this, read thiw. 

329, „ 16, after submission, imerl to. 

331, M 13 from bottom, dele thougb. 

;i32, „ 15, /or moore, « jOf/ model. 

334, „ 3 from lK)ttom, /or to clib, rem tocht. 

427, „ 12 from bottom, /or Saccht., read Sacebi. 

428, „ 1 from bottom, /or flushed, read slashed. 

439, „ 12, /br tilted, road lilted. 

4S0, „ 21, /or truthdoving, r<fad turtle-loving. 

515, „ 28, /or suspend, r#ad suppend. 




PREFACE. 


Four years have now elapsed, since the First Number of 
this Magaziiic was introduced to public notice. At the 
coiimicuccment of its eighth volume some explanation of its 
past history and future prospects appears requisite. 

The Benares Magazine was projected, about the month of 
August, 1818, by two gentlemen, who were joint Editors 
during the first year (J its issue. Its present conductor had 
then no lurther interest in it than as an occasional contri- 
butor, and a sharer in the losses which, it was expected, 
would accrue. He had no voice whatever in the selection 
oi' articles, and of those which lu himself offered, more than 
one lie btdieves to have Ix cri very pro^K^rly rejected. 

Doubtless, as he thaiiKfully acknowledges, the literary 
MU, cess wliich tlie Magaziue may be considered to have now 
{): mined, owes much to the judgment and the talent of its 
earliest managers. Its present Editor has but one thing 
toucliiiig them wliich he need lament, — that their valuable 
assistance has now for a very long period been altogether 
\iithhold from him. 

Indeed, had he ever foreseen the amount of labour and 

« 

anxiety which the sole Editorship of a periodical of such 
extent would bring upon him, in addition to sufficiently 
onerous official duties ; the inconsiderable aid wliich future 
volumes would derive from pens which, for a period, were 
the mainstays of the undertaking ; the serious defections by 
death and other casualities which he would have from time 
to time to deplore; and the difficult, and often delicate, 
offices inseparable from the preparation of a lengthened series 
of papers for the press ; he woidd have 
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what the event has proved to be often a very embarrassing; 
position. 

ft would he exceedingly ungrateful, however, did be not 
acknowledge the general good temper and placidity of his 
contributors, and the indulgence which they have extended 
to him, w^hen he has been compelled to differ from them. 

But still, it must be told, the prosecution of his task 
assumes new and more formidable dilficulties every half-year 
that it is proceeded with. Some oflenees a Magazine 
Editor, however carefully scrupulous, is sure to incur the 
charge of; inasmuch as he must now and tlicn encounter 
some literary Quixote, who will picpie himself upon a point, 
and quarrel over a comn.:i. By such, however, the Editor 
thankfully confesses that he has been very rarely troubled ; 
and though, with the limited assistance at his disposal, the 
loss of any thing available is a consideration, he has no 
reason to apprehend that any exasperations which lie regrets 
the occasion of will be felt to be of rnucli importance either 
by the readers of the Beyiares Muyazine, or by himself. 

And, on the whole, he has only thanks to render the 
several coadjutors of his cti’orts, to produce a serial wliich 
may aspire to range with tlie higher periodic. d literature 
of Europe, and yet bear distinct indications of its Indian 
habitat. The press of Loudon, he is proud to say, has 
rendered itk ample tribute to a series of papers on the 
N. W. Provinces, of which he had the honour to circulate 
tli-j first impression; and the liberality which he has expe- 
rienced from the principal local Reviewers has cheered 
him up to this time, and encourages him to proceed. 

Acrimony and personalities have occasionally been launch- ‘ 
ed at himself and others whose contributions he has adopted, 
or whose proceedings he has found occasion to illustrate, 
by a scurrilous hireling of the Fourth Estate in the Upper 
Provinces. Of these he may dispose in the language of the 
greatest of our British Apologists : — 
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I will not deny but that the best apology against false 
accusers is silence and sufferance, and honest deeds set 
against dislioiicst w’ords. An^ that I could at this time 
most easily and securely, with the least loss of reputation, 
use no other defence, 1 n(?ed not despair to win belief; whe- 
ther 1 consider both the foolish contriving and ridiculous 
aiming of these slanderous bolts, shot so wide of any suspi- 
eiim to be fastened upon me, that I have oft with inward 
contentment perceived my friends congratulating themselves 
on my innocence, and rny enemies ashamed of their partner's 
folly ; or whetlior the examples of men cither noble or religi- 
ons, who have sate down lately with a meek and quiet silence 
rijtd snfferaneo under many libellous endorsements, may be 
a rule to others, I might well appease myself to put up any 
rc|)]*oaches, in such an honourable society of sufferers, using 
no defenee/’ 

But such brur/otres have bcem iie believes, but rarclv 
ntt'iU’ed, and only by tlie mo*.:, v'ulgar and u'aiit significant of 
ti.e newspaper^ ; and tl o ♦ omtesy and fail treatment which 
hv lias r<*cc ive(! from who least assimilate with him in 

niiO V of his opinions, he will ever advert to as a standing 
iostimmiy to the literary candour of the Journalists of these 
Presidencies. 

But still, as he said before, liis difficulties increase upon 
him. Certainly in many, and perhaps in any other country, fa 
periodical which had received, during four successive years, 
encomiums ou the ability of its articles and the inflexibi- 
lity of its morale, would have attained, at any rate, a'reum- 
uerative circulation, and perhaps, also, some margin, which 
might admit of suitable acknowlcdgemeuts to its most valua- 
ble contributors. And there was a time when the Editor 
thought himself justified in holding out such prospects to 
those willing to co-operate with him. They have not, how^- 
cver, been realized. The fact is, the obstacles which environ 
any serial, with peculiar limitation to India, are of a nature 
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such «is to preclude the probability of any considerable re- 
turn. Wen^ all ^vho liave been registered as subscribers to 
the Boiarvft Matfazinv now jiuong us, and in the lial)it of 
receiving it, it Avonld be already a projxuty of considerable 
value; but it is not, and could not be so in this laud of 
changes ; in the coarse of four years, for every aceossioii wliieli 
had been made to its circulation, deaths or removals have soon 
introduced an effectual counteractive, and thus its ahsnhfit' ad- 
vance, from the first day of its issue*, lias been alinost ///7. 

On tlic other hand, tliough tlic circulation t»r tlie .Maga* 
/due remains much as it was when it came umhrr tlu^ ma- 
nagcinent of its present i*!ditor, its finance has sustained 
heavy and unlooked-for dainaae. Tlie deficit upon tiie tii'Ni 
year was so large as to he om* of rnauy eun^(‘s wliieh in- 
duced the original enterjiriy.er^ to withdraw fnuii llicir lo- 
j)Onsil>ility ; l,)Ut (UK'Oiiragem(*ot- was olieri'd to th(* jirrsent 
Editor to perseven-, by seveial friends of lih ratnre and (lie 
Church, who volunteered t.o undei't.ake a iiinilod ;)n»ouiit of 
loss, should auy arise in sueeceding year'^. The Ediior eou- 
tcmplates vith the siucorL>^ sorrow of hi'art oi how many 
of these, excellent persons he was bereft, before thi*re was an 
o])p(n’tunity of their completing Ihvir engagemcjits. 

This is only one of many causes — some of tlmm of too de- 
licate a nature for tlie Editor to tio more than allude to,~ 
which have tended to embarrass the finance of the Magazine;. 
But though the ly\lanec at ]irescnt due to his press is 
much larger than he can regard with satisfaction, he takes 
the present opportunity of advising his constituents, that 
would they obligingly favour him with tlieir subscriptions^ 
clue for the present, or the past, ujkI in some few instances 
for previous years, lie would at once fee) relieved of nil 
carefulness on this topic, and indeed, he believes he may 
add, of all prospect of individual sacrifice. ‘ 

The Editor is far from simulating that there have been 
no obstructions which may account for the small amount of 
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credit which the Magazine’s ledger shews him to have 
received in favour of the issues of the current year. When, 
he considers the several irregularities in the aj)pcarance of 
tlic mirnljcrs, entailed by the loss of long and ela])orate arti- 
cles, nuuovals, domestic trials^ and other cireuiiistances quite 
beyond Ids control, he acknowledges that some apprehen- 
sion may have most justly been entertained upon the 
jUMulence of making an advance of payment. Where such 
may have esisted, lie ti-usts tlie possession of the half 
volmne now introduced will annul tlunn ; and he pledges 
hini‘-elf to the eoinpletiou of the eighth volume as early 
as i> consistent with that ri'searcli and tone Mhieh lie shall 
e\(‘r consider matters much more important, in a publication 
designed to edify, than tlie mere observance of days. 

in fact, lie dis(*'}v<‘r>i that it is a matter impossible for 
Idn. wl'.b <})(' am. cant (yf assistance cm which lie can cal- 
eniat'.:, t<> |>rct(;!M,l to any |)KPCtuali:y as to liis day of 

[in iierjfion, u’ld Jit lli sio* * time » be daiv observant of 
toe quality >1 shat la iViK ..jr>. 

it iiutsl he n i/llca Uul that the liigldy educated class 
in 1 adia is not literary hy profession. Scare,* a innn, of any 
siipr i ionly of intelhjct, who lias not Ids own arduous and 
important duties to render to the State, or to the Church, or 
to the rising generation. What is done by tliem to edify, by 
means of the press, is accomplished with much sacrifice of 
self-iiidulgcncc in a country where tlie inj:lucement.s to relax 
arc excessive. A really .substantial periodical literature, the 
Editor believes, can hardly be .sustained here witli tfic uii- 
deviatiug regularity which is not only possible, but quite 
easy, in England and in Germany; for the simple reason 
that tlie only men we have who could sustain it have most 
exacting occupations of quite another character; whereas, 
in tlic European States, there are a class of most efficient 
men to wliom literature is a livelihood. And this opinion 
is perliaps already proved by the career of the few indi- 
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genous publications conducted with M'liat a certain class 
of critics call '' readiness and spirit tltc meaning of this 
being that they come out regularly oil the first of evtuy 
mouth. They do — but ou the otlicr hand, wltli the cxcej)- 
tiou of a few extremely tahmted articles, in the earlier num- 
bers of the ^Monthlies/’ on Indian affairs, and an occasional 
poemvttn of great beauty, they have perhaps sclilom, in their 
original articles, risen much above nnaliocrity, or pretended 
to higher exertions eitlier of gimius or research that sik It as 
might render tliem of tlie (juaiity of a lliird or fourth rate 
I'i n gl i sh M agaz i n e . 

As in its introduction, so iiijts eontiuuanci , the 
M(t<jazhie lias other and higher obj(‘ef<- 

It aims at a eouservaiicy, in religion and right-inimU*iliiess, 
of the treusiirc ohl and good u hicii our faihers have i;e- 
(jueathed to us. It purports to convey rciiilx ae- tirate and 
important information, ou the discipline-4, tlie in>titutl(.)iis, 
and the people of India and the East. Siilinrdjuate to ihoc 
primary designs, it would evince a liking for, and an apj>re- 
ciation of, Hie arncniti.Ns of literalarc. When such provision 
fails, it must die of iuaeitiou. 

Bi’.t its Editor ontcr’^aius no Siudi apprehensions. He 
may truly say that, considering tlm large withdrawals from 
the co-operation whicdi he calcuiaual upon when he e<nn- 
menced his* undertaking, he has fared wonderfuily ueli, 
and far better thaij he had hoped. And still one goeth 
and another cometh.^' With n variety of tin? most ac- 
ceptalJle contributions to his recent numbers he has bc(?u 
favoured by authors ou whose assistance he had never 
calculated. 

He has nevertheless abundaiice to oceu|)y the compara- 
tively small portion of his time which may with jm^tice and 
propriety be dedicated to reviewing. And recollecting that 
that act has often exhausted heretofore tlic most extensive 
and versatile genius ; — that the regularity of the labour occa- 
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sioned Baylc a danpjerous illness, and was the death of Dr. 
Maty ;* lie is far from sanguine about the future, without 
a mor(; steady supidy than that with which liis friends at 
present undertake to furnish him. 

Fur the time to come, he w'ill do Iris utmost to prepare a 
lialf-volunic in a similar style to that which lie now offers, 
onci? a. (juarier. The subscriptions for the current year, will 
of course hold, and entitle to the next issue, which will 
eomj)l(‘tc tiie ciglith Volume. Afterwards he will feel less 
emharrassed if the constituents of the Magazine will receive 
li in halt-volinnes, at the rate of four Rupees each, without 
,iny further or more definite engagement, on Ids part or on 
tluiirs. 


^ s of lAfn'dtu re^ I. .‘t 
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FEBRUARY, 1851. 


I. 

rOPULAR EDUCATION iN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

“ l h«rc in one great question to whidi ut should look in all our 
iirraogemonth — What is to be thtir final rch xH on the character of the 
: I^ it tw Ve iaiscd, nr is n o lie low< ;ed 

wtwi the nioinoiitoue question propt^uiulcd by one of 
tii(j Co npauy 's most fslustrious scr\'aiits at the close of his 
nfik ul career, to the members of that Govenunent over 
which he presided. In no part of India can a better and 
mor<5 satislactory answer be furnished than in the North- 
AN'esteni Provinces. Besides the physical benefits conferred 
on th(j people — the operations Ausible on the face of the coun- 
try, the roads and bridges, the line of canals intersecting the 
Western districts — ^the minor works of agricultunU utility 
constructed ^-ith Government money-c-the municipal and 
sanitory regulations, that diffuse health and comfort through- 
out the towns and cities ; — there are still a number -of sys- 
tematic improvements which; independent of temporsd ad- 
vantages, may be fairly expected to elevate the national mind. 
Postal communication has been extended to the remotest 
and most sequestered portions of every district ; rights have 
been ascertained, defined, and registered ; — violence has bedti 
repressed by the eradication of the motives which lead to it ; 
— flawless tribes have been reclaimed to indus^ by the ccr- 

^ Minute by 6ir T. Mumo, Governor of Madrss, dated 
ber,1824. ^ / V ' 
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tainty of reaping the fruits of their labours ; — the peasant 
has been taught to feel that his little property is respected 
and recorded by the Government; — the proprietors of the 
soil have found that their an^stral customs and privileges 
have been understood and maintained. The scrutiny requir- 
ed for the attainment of these ends has been frauglit with 
further results, both in the mass of iiiformatiou wliich has 
been educed; and in the investigations to which it lias led. 
To the enquiries made into the rights of the people, wc 
owe most of the complete and varied statistical information 
which has been laid before the public. To the spirit of 
enquiiy thus evoked may bo attributed the census, the 
population returns, the educational statistics, and lastly, 
the creation of a vernacular literature. The publication oi’ 
countless legal trcatiscjs, of practical c^vmx>ilati^>lls explana- 
torj' of the system of Govcriinient, and of the principles of 
finarioe and taxation which aflect every individual member 
of the States — have all tended to foster the growth of intelli- 
gent independence. But it is evident, that tlie success of 
all the pains wliicli have been taken to defirui riglits, to col- 
lect useful information, and to present it in a popular dress 
— must greatly depend on the fitness or otherwise of the 
peoxde to appreciate the one and to oomjuehend tlie other. 
Elementary knowledge is necessarj' for the reception of 
those influences wliich the civilizing and humanizing mea- 
sures of tlie Government arc calculated to difluse. As might 
naturally be exxiceted, therefore, endeavours liave Ijceu made 
not only to imjiart a complete education to a few, but also to 
stimulate the general progress of cleraentai v education, and 
to encourage the people to aciiuire the rudiments of practi- 
cal knowledge. If the principle be admitted, that the im- 
provement and elevation of the native chai’acter should be 
one of the objects aimed at by thi British rule, there can 
be little doubt that papular education ought to be one of the 
maans ^Employed. And in these Brovintres there exist s^iecial 
reasons to hope, that if merely the simplest education could 
be generally imparted to the mass of the jieople, the results 
would be palpable and immediate. 

Now, what has been, and wliat may, be done, for the pro- 
motion of popular education in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces ? 

S'bii^en Government Schools and three Colleges were at 
dates and places founded in these Provinces under 
orders of the Council of Education at Calcutta. The 
'^IC^blleges are, comparatively speaking, old established iiistitu- 
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lions. The Delhi College has passed its 67th year, the Agra 
College its 27th year. Contrasted with the modernism of 
other institutions, the Benares College may also claim the title 
of time-honored/^ having numbered its 68th anniversary. 

The superintendence of all these institutions, and the dis- 
posal of the educational funds, amounting to about two lacs 
per annum, was transferred from the Supreme to the Local 
Government in 1843. 

Most of the Scdiools were shortly abandoned — chiefly on 
the ground that they did not yield results commensurate 
with the outlay expended. At the present time, but three 
survive; namely, those at Bareilly, Saugor and Jul>l)ulpore. 
The Colleges apj)CJir to be kept up with vigour and efficiency, 
and they arc likely to produce local eftects (jf real magnitude. 
The resj)ective spheres and relative importance are best set 
forth in the following extract from the Educational Report for 
1847-48, page 1. 

“At Bcnarei^, Dr. Hallantyne perseveres in his useful and successful 
labors to influence the minds of the learned Hrahinins who freciuent 
that ( it)’. Hv hiH actpiuintarict with the Sanscrit language and writ- 
ings, lie ih ahk to meet them on their own grooiid, and he uses the j)ow» 
which ilii-' gives him, to exjiuse the s»/phistrie> or errors of their philpso- 
phica’i and to i? (iuce his pnpi's to stuck the siiinc subjects with 

(he snj ;;rior sight which can be thro'vn upon ti.cro by European science 

liiid 

\f Vtfr% ilu seat of ihe I.ocal Govermnent, and in the immediate 
pr^ VI the Boards which preside over the administration of the 

sex era! < ivil Departments, amongst a population which is neither pecu- 
liar!) Hindoo uor Mohainedan, but may be characterized as official and 
mercantile, Mr. Middleton addresses himself to raise up a class of meA 
who are well qualified to take their part in the practical duties of li|e. 
The Bcic’uccs are particularly, though by no means exclusively, studied. 
Mathematics and natural philosophy arc the branches of learning {h 
which the pupils attain the highest proficiency, though* their acquaint- 
ance with English literature is also considerable. 

“ At Delhi, Dr. A. Sprenger, from his acquaintance with the Arabic 
language and literature, has enjoyed peculiar facilities for obtaining an 
iniliicncc over the minds of the educated Mohamedans, who form J.he gjreat 
majority of the upper classes in that city. The youths in the Oriental 
Department of the College have continued to study European subjects, 
either scientific or literary, through the agency of the Delhi Verna- 
culiiT Translation Society, of which he has been the main supporter.** 

It is evident, that the locality of the Colleges at Delhi 
and Benares has been most judiciously chosen. Benares 
being the fixed abode of he^-then bigotry — ^the great centre 
of written as well as personal communicatiotL — ^the foun- 
tain-head from which flow the now sluggish and contract- 
ed streams of the once wide-spread and potent Hindooism 
— must ever possess peculiar attraction fmr the Missionary, 
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the Philanthropist, and the Teacher. And at Delhi, the 
mother of dead^^ dynasties, where a nucleus of educated 
men, the representatives of that science and philosophy 
which the Moslem conquerors carried with them from Araby 
to Ind — ^there are offered valuable opportunities of impart- 
ing to Mahomedan learning a healthful life, and of turning 
it into beneficent channels. Moreover, it is to the suc- 
cessive Principals of this College that the Delhi Vernacular 
Society owes its origin and support ; and the publications of 
this Society have enriched the Crdii language and literature 
with a fiind of soimd and useful European knowledge. It is 
scarcely however necessary to point out that these institutions 
address themselves mainly to the educated classes, '[fhe 
scope of their operations is undeniably important. Tlicy will 
influence those who form the nobility of tl:e intellcc'tual 
realm, and through them they may afIVict remotely and in-** 
directly the third estate/' the intellectual coinmous. Tlicy 
may also send forth qualified ])crsons to instruct the people. 
But popular education is too im{)Ortant an end to be en- 
tioisted to indirect means, or to be loft to cncntual or fortui- 
tous accomplishment. It should be com|)a.ss<‘d by some 
direct method, pow^erfully applied. iews of this nature were 
expressly enunciated by the I^al Government, wJicu the 
superintendence of education was first committed to its 
chai’ge. It was at once perceived, that education should be 
extended to the mass of the people who live beyond the 
precincts of the great towns, and beyond the re.u!L of colle- 
giate influence. Nor was it forgotten, that in thc y^iural 
villages dwell those classes, whose industr\ sustains tlmr&bdc 
of this Empire, ^ > , 

When Educational mcuisures were first couteSiftplated in 
Bengal, Lord ^V. Bentinck wisely held, that'^^'fe first stej) 
would be to a-scertain precisely \ihat thci;, i^atlvc method of 
education might be — ^what indigenous available — 

what was the extent and density ofjjjiofJlilar ignorance. Tliis 
idea w^as carried out by tlie appointment of Mr. W. Adam. 
That gentleman’s enquiries extended over only five districts 
— one of whicli was supposed to offer the best, and another the 
worst specimen of indigenous education. It is not necessary 
here to describe the nature of the investigations ; suffice it to 
say, that their result fully realized the investigator’s hope 
of giving to alleged facts the sacred and salutary character 
of truths.’"*}^ The Government of the North-Western Pro- 


vide Adam’s Tlilrd Report, Sec. 2. 
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\inccs determiiied to usher in its plans of popular enlighten- 
ment by a similar enquiry conducted on a more extended scale. 
Preliminary or rather experimental investigations having been 
made in the districts of Agra and Futtehpore, copies of Mr. 
Adames Third Report (which had been specially reprinted) 
were distributed among the revenue authorities of each 
district^ accompanied with directions for the preparation of 
reports after the model thus prescribed. The returns for all 
the districts in the Provinces were received by the close of 
the year 1848. Abstracts of the several reports having been 
from time to time published, the public is now in possession of 
first-rate educational statistics for this portion of the Presi- 
denr?y. The information is at present scattered and dis- 
jointed, nor have the figures as yet been arranged* in such 
a manner that the main facts might be easily discernible. 
Rut altlurngh the numerous Reports have not been brought 
together in a tabiilar shape, yet the germ and detail is to 
be found in them. And thus there is presented a body of 
facts far (exceeding in variety and precision the information 
j)Osscssed f n*the Louver Provinces, and pcjrhaps superior to the 
information possessed for any part of India, — far more 
conip](te than ^ny imilar inu Ibgcnce collect^'d in England, 
and jiiaosi e(|uaJ to the statements issued from the statis- 
li(^al i)u cans on the Continent, Th. results of the en- 
tjuiries t !dis elaborately -recorded may be .shoilly told. And 
the nrrrative, though brief, is pregnant with saddening — 
almost dispiriting fiicts — that bring up before the miiuPs 
eyv. a dreary prospect of a boundless intellectual desert, un- 
relieved by a single oasis. The follownng particulars may 
.serve to illustrate some of the most important points elu- 
cidated by the information which has been colletted. 

There are 80, (XK) mouzabs, that is, villages or townships, 
ill the North-Western Pronnees. Out \)f these only about 
4,(X)0 have schools. Thus there are 7(>,0(X) villages without 
any school at all. There are 7,632 primary school? to* a 
population of 23,199,668 — ^thai is, there is one primary 
school to every 3,029 inhabitants. Now, in the principal 
countries of Europe, the number of inhabitants to each pri- 
mary school ranges from 500 to 800.t Thus, in these Pro- 


* It appoarg from the Educational Report for 1848-49, that the informa- 
tion will be recast, and he jiuhlished in one General Table, 
t The numerical oomparigon would stand in detail thus 

In Pruasia there is one primary school to every inhabitanta. 
Austrian Empire, . . . . . * • « 350 „ 

Saxony, .. .. .. .... 800 „ 
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vinces, the number of primary schools in proportion to the 
population is four times^ and occasionally six times less than 
in the principal nations of Europe. Tlie total number of 
scholars attending these schools is 65,103. This gives one 
scholar to every 356 inhabitants. Now, in England, there is 
one scholar to every fourteen inliabitauis ; and it has been 
justly said of England, that her lower orders are, as a mass, 
more ignorant and less civilized than those of any other 
large Protestant country of Europe.^^ In Switzerland and 
Saxony, there is one scholar to about every five inhabitants. 
In Prussia, one to every six. These fire perhaps the best edu- 
cated countries in tlie world. But the mimericiil eoiitra.st 
between five or six, or even fourtinui, and three hundred and 
fifty-six, is most startling.* The village schools may be 
classed under the four heads of Sanshi it, Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi schools. The education given in the two first class(*s 
of schools is simply absurd. The pu])ils generally learn a 
few words by rote, which they do not undi^rstand. The 
Arabic, even if it wore efficiently taught, would be ac{|uire(l 
only bv a few Mussulmans. The ^Sanskrit schools are of 

f * 

course designed exclusively for Br*ihmins ; and the instrno- 
tion, when it is intelligibly communicated, lues for its sole 
object au accpiaintauce with the ritual of sacred observances. 
So, it is vain to hojie that any of these sch(K>ls can advanccj 
popular education. 

The third class, vii'. the Persian schools, are .somewhat 
less useless. But then again the instrii/^tion is not practi- 
cal, and is cliiefly souglir for by aspirniits tor Oovernmeut 
employ. The fourth class, viz. the Hindi s(diools, are cal- 
culated to bccoDK? most useful, find may ho made to sub- 
serve most Meetiially the sprc;ad and aiU'anccment of indi- 
genous education. But, although the instruction (coriivsistiiig 
of account-keeping*, arithmetic, mensuration, elementary 
reading and such like,) is very useful as far as it goe.s, yet at 


In Bavaria, 50S inhabitanti!. 

Baden, 70(i „ 

Switzerland, 4S0 „ 

France, „ 

N. \V. P. of Bengal Presidency, . . . . „ 

• There are (if the Bgurot can f>c relied on) some Enropean nations 
which are oventhadowed with quite as deep, or even a deeper darkness, 'llio 
proportion in Spain has been given as 1 to every »*150, in Portugal 1 to every 
HI9, in the llussian Empire I to every 794. The above calculations, how- 
ever, were made from returns some years prior to the present and the 
results arc not entitled to implicit confidence. 
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present it is rudely and indifierently given. The supporters 
of the first tliree classes of schools are not anxious to accept 
assistance, and arc most unwilling to tolerate modifications 
and improvements ; whereas the Hindi schools arc readily 
open both to advice and assistance. The Urdu language, 
which, next after tlie Hindi, is the most popular tongue, 
is not taught at all in any school. The teachers are usually 
ill paid, and seldom independent. In the Hindi schools, 
their acquirements are such as might be expected of men 
wlio derive a bare subsistence from scanty and precarious 
earnings. School-houses there are none. To European no- 
tions this would be a fatal defect. But in tropical climes 
cdut ation does not so nuich stand in need of an ontward 
tabernacle. Here the shade of a tree, the verandah of a 
li<>us(', a comt-yurd, the portico of a temple or mosque, may 
all ()!• either of them supply sufficient school-room for the 
parish.'^ Then as to tlie pupils, they chiefly belong to the 
Brahmin, Kayctt and Btmftiah castes. A scanty residue is 
made up of a few Jluj]>oots — and a small though motley 
assciii]>lagt from what an^ mentioued in the returns as ^^rais- 
celianeous castes,’^ that is, tlu.se interior castes which form 
the 1a^t link in ^he social chain. 

Th: great landholding tribes. — the agricultural community, 
in hu t,- arc almost untouched by a sirgle ray of intellectual 
lignt. 

Fen .lie education is a thing unknown. Other kinds of 
( di nation are borni* down by apathy — this lias antipathy 
imdmq ayainM it. It has been remarked by an eminent 
writer, that there is no instance of a mother who can read 
and write whose childreu are not able to do so likewise. 
To give instruction to girls is thus to opeu a sch(x)l in the 
bosom of every lamily.’’ The time can hardly be antici- 
pated wlicii Indian children will receive maternal instruction. 
At present, native prejudices in the North-West are actively 
ilirect(?d against auj thiug in the shape of female education.* 

Truly, the (lovernment was justified in asserting that 

tlm investigation has proved beyond a doubt that the mass 
of the population is iu a state of the grossest ignorance/^ 
and that even were the desire for knowledge awakened, there 
at present exist no means for its gratification.* 

When instructions were first issued for the conduct of 
tlie enquiry, the revenue authorities were urged to remem- 
ber that it was their duty to do all in their power to 


Bee Educationsl Report fiw 1848*^4^. 
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promote the education of the people.” General encourage- 
ment was aflbrded by the public officers; and doubtless 
much indirect influence was in this way brought to bear. 
Useful class-books were compiled under the patronage ol’ 
Government, and distributed for cheap xind sometimes gra- 
tuitous circulation. A systematic superintendence was also 
exercised over the schools in one or two districts of the 
Agra division. 

But as yet the sinew's of war were wanting — no fresh grants 
had been obtained ; and the already existing funds were near- 
ly absorbed in tlic established institutions. At length, when 
the enquiries were completed, a substantial sum (to what 
amount the Reports do not state) was grai\ted by the CoxixX 
of Directors. This grant has enabled Government to intro- 
duce an organized plan irto eight districts — t!iat is, about one- 
fourth of the whole Provirice.s.* The principles of the 
scheme may be thus briefly summed up. All the districts in 
these Provinces tore divided intfi tnhseeldarces or revenue 
divisions, which are quite different from tb<* tliaaah divi- 
sions common in Bengal. In eael. of the districts selected 
for this interesting expv^rimerit, there will be estahli.sherl a 
Government village school ; that is, one school in each tuh- 
seeldarce. In those schools useful instruction suited to an 
agrestic population will be imparted in the Hindi and I nlii lan- 
guages. They w ill sene a.s models, and afford encouragement 
to the neighbourhood. They will receive promising youtlis 
from the schools already established, and from them any de- 
serving pupils will obtain admission to the more advanced 
institutions. Throughout the luhseeldarees there will he 
appointed visitors, who wdll tender their advi(f(» to the inhabi- 
tants with Tegard to founding schools — procure competent 
teachers and necessary books — examine the existing schools 
— (ffiectr up the oft-«.cglected pcdjigogues — bring forward the 
most industrious boys — recommend for rewards and for ad- 
ntissieJn into the Government seminaries. Over these visitors 
will be placed a Zillah Visitor, who will control and invigorate 
the proceedings of his subordinates, distribute the amount 
placed at his disposal for prizes — 5(K) Rni>ees per annum — 
and furnish annual statements. The operations of all the 
districts will be superintended by a Visitor General, who will 
correspond directly with Government. The earnest co-opera- 

. * TkellUps^ii localities are the five districts of the Agra Division, the dis- 
trict of (of the Moerat Division) which a^oins the Agra Division — 
and^J^e«distrigt8 of Bareilly and Shiffgelianpore in the Kobilcund Division. 
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tion of all the revenue authorities is strictly enjoined. It is 
laid down at the outset, that the present scheme is intended 
rather as an incitement to the task of self-instruction, than 
a method of fumishinjj^ a State education. Also it is hoped and 
expected, that a scheme like the present will come home to 
the hearts and minds of a people whos(? complicated rights 
and tenures of land rccpiire for their i)reservation some de- 
gree of knowledge in their possessors, and wdio live under a 
system which supplies them writh the keenest inducements 
for, and almost forces upon them the necessity of elcmentarj’^ 
education. 

No allusion lias been made to teaching through the me- 
dium of tlio English tongue. In tins part of India, indeed, 
the idcra of making English a vehicle of popular instruction, 
lias been ehasiKl aw^av like an empty vision by the broad sun- 
light of common sense. But from recent reports it appears, 
that the ghost of this dead theory lias been conjured up 
again at Bomba}'*^ — although, in that very Presidency, the 
capabilitiijs of the vernacular have been eminently inauifest- 
<?d l)y Mic fact of lectures on (chemistry being delivered 
in (JuziTati. It is not neccssar\ heiH^ V' combat the arguments 
whirl; have hcee advanced for : -ie uui\« *;sal diffhsioii of An- 
glieizv (1 education vSufhce it to say, tjc.it the notion of em- 
oloyiag niy other tongue than the vcruaciilar in the village 
cliLss-r A us, is tacitly rcpailiaceil in the scheme uuder notice. 

A V ry little consideration would show, that the agrieultu- 
lisls oi these Provinces arc in a position which renders it 
extremely desirable that tliey should at least be able to read, 
write, cipher and measure land. It is well known that while 
a large portion of the laud in the North-West is held by 
great proprietors, a still hirger portion is held in common 
tenure by cultivating communities. The constitution of 
these communities, handed down through a lini‘ of almost 
traditional ancestors, that has weathered many a storm and 
outlived many a conquest, is very elaborate — to Europemu 
ideas incredibly so. The Britisli revenue system, augment- 
ing as it does the general responsibility of all landholders, 
has bound the members of the fraternity together with the 
closest ties of mutual and reciprocal liability. Forethought 
aud intelligence are now-a-days of vital importance to the 
prosperity, nay the existence, of the brotherhood. The dif- 
fusion of elementary knowledge would result in vast and 
palpable improvements in the management of these estates. 


See DomiMiy tMiwafefoiial Keport for 1847-48. 
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Furtlier, a most complete system of landed rc^stration has 
been carried out. Every field in the country has been map- 
ped. The rent and holdings of the meanest cultivator has 
been recorded. Village accounts are kept with the utmost 
precision and regularity. In the papers prepjircd when the 
thirty years^ lieveiiue Settlement was made is embodied a 
mass of valuable facts regarding cverj" estate. And in the 
Collector's Office may be traced into the minutest di^taiis tlie 
liistory of every Aullage. It is clear that every agriculturist, 
as he loves his homestead, his ])atenial acres, his hereditary 
rights, should Icarii to measure his own grounds, to w'rite his 
ow n accounts, to read the entries affixed to his own name. 
At tlic same time, while he has by every thing that is in^ar- 
est and dearest to him the best indiicmuent to h'ani. be has 
eveiy motive to deter hi e fnnn del* y or negie(‘t in h nniiiig. 
The landed community are therefore^ fortunate in that they 
are subject to a fiscal system, which presses hardly on tlic 
ignorant, and affords the most fostering <‘ncoiiragen!<'nt to 
tlie educated, 'i'heir political condition rouses them to that 
state of mental activity which is most favoraljle l“or the 
prosecution of study. If they hiVfft at first learn for tln^ 
purposes of self-pres(?rvation, it is not unreasonable to lu)[»e 
that they wi/l afterw’ards learn for the indirect attractions 
which knowledge nniversally jiossesftcs ft)r the mind of nian. 

The soil then is fertile; — how shall the ground be broken 
up and the seed sow ri V Already tlie first measure tow ards 
the furnishing of the lUMHiful supply {namely, the ascertain- 
ment of the actual dt^fieit) has been taken. It is painfully 
certain, that the peo]de as yet have ut/t the least idea of 
bringing up their ehililren in tlie paths of wisdom ; and that 
even if suclf an idea were by any chaiice eowcinved, there 
have as yet been no means or appliances for carrying it out. 
But now that the •highest autimrities have manifested so 
great an interest in the matter, the most prompt and eflec- 
timl aitl would no doubt be ren<ierr*d to any district or per- 
gunnah or even village that signified a desire for education. 
Let the headmen of a township or the luincipal inhabitants 
of a district only notify to the Collector tliat they wish for com- 
petent teachers, for intelligent counsel, for practical school- 
books, for prizes, and other encouragements for the most 
deserving children — and most surely the required assistance 
would be joyfully and vigorously rendered. 

Formerly, the desire and the means alike were wanting : — 
and now let the desire only be conceived, and the means arc 
at hand, and bountifully offered. But the question fww is, 
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how shall the torpid mind be moved with nobler aspirations 
— how shall the elixir vittB be poured over the deadened ener- 
^cs — ^liow shall the people be made to wish for education ? 
If the system wliich is now introduced into eight districts^ 
were extended over the whole countty, would popular edu- 
cation be generally diffused — would sobriety and intelligence 
light up tlic houses of the peasantry? Would a school be 
founded in every village — wmld the villagers send their 
children to the school ? It will be observed, that the scheme 
in question contemplates no compulsion, nor even wholesale 
and entire assistai»ec. It proceeds on the voluntary prin- 
ciple. The way and the means are pointed out to the people ; 
hut tlic'v follow tlie one and adopt the other at their own 
o]:)tion — with their ow'u energies — at their own expense. 
I^lie means now at the disposal of the (xovernment may 
doubtless effect much, Imt it can liardly be hoped that 
t hr(uigh them aloue even the most elementary education can 
be made; geiifTal. lias the voluntary principle alone ever 
triumphed over natiotial ignorance? ‘‘ Look over the isles, 
and srr ha^h therf; ever been such a Has a people 

iiM'v educated itself? The same reasc>ns which make a peo- 
ple it:*sor:uit, m,jke tliem imw!* ^ng to b j.rn. 'fh'" ^wo causes, 
igjieiiiiiee and indilfcrcTH*jfv n utually ve-act each other. 

. / //tior' considerations, independent or the lessons of expe- 
jnmrt 'i.ouiil show' that cdimation cannot be safely entrusted 
tt» the l;ands c»f those wlio most require it. .1 ducation has 
*K v('r nourished in any coiuitry without State intervention, 
in Lngiand, the voluntary system, though backed by the 
most oj>ea-handcd ])rivat4 charity, has failed signally. Tho.se 
uatioTis that ha^e succeeded in educating their population 
have charged their Governments with tlie taj^c, and have 
adopted a system the very rev ersc of ihe voluntaiy. This 
system, for want of a better name,, in c:ontradis*inction to 
the voluntary one, might be styled the corn/mLsory system. 

It may be not amiss to obserx'e this system a little tlosCr, 
and to mark the different degrees to which it has been 
enforcred. 

In Russia, educational organization has reached the 
highest state of perfection. The principles on wliich it is 
based arc shortly these Tlie State compels all its members 
and subjects to educate their children — or in other words, 
the State compels every parish to establish a sch<x>l, and 
obliges every parent in the parish to send his children to 
the school, unless he can prove to the civil authorities that 
he is making proper and adequate provision for the educa- 
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tion of his children. The amount and extent of the educa- 
tion, both secular and religious, may be regulated by the 
parishes, that is, by the people themselves ; with this proviso, 
that the State sliall fix the minimum. The State ^fill charge 
itself with the training of teachers for the people; but no 
person shall exercise the profession of teacher excejit those 
whom the State shall have declared to be duly qualified. 

The parishes must select teachers for their schools from 
the body of men authorized by the Governraent. With 
this restriction the appointment of a teacher rests with 
the parish ; but his disinivssion must bo sanctioned by the 
State authorities. The State regulates the minimum of the 
teachers^ salaries, which the parishes may augment, but not 
reduce. Tbo State exercises a genenil supervision over 
school and class-books, and possesses a (iiscrctioiiurv veto 
in the introduction of new works. In all otlier respects, 
educational matters are entrusted to the management of the 
parochial committees. The same rules arc . equally appli- 
cable to the municipal or town schools. But there unt two 
exceptional cases which occasion a slight deviation from, 
or expansion of, the above principles. These are the maiiu- 
faeturiug districts and the feudal districts. The latter dis- 
tricts are those which belong to great (iroprietors — in cou- 
tradistiuction to the great majority of districts, whirrh arc 
in the hands of small proprit?ti>rs. In the manufacturing 
districts, (diildreii cannot be cinpiovod in factories at all 
till nine years of age, and not evcii then unless they have ob- 
tained a c(;rtificate of scholastic proticiein y. The great ma- 
nufacturers, however, arc at liberty to compromise their 
compliance with this rule, by establishing schools for their 
factory children, subject to the same conditions ns all other 
schools. In the feudal estates, the landlord must educabi 
the children of hisf tenantiy ; but lie i.s allowed the same 
discretion therein, as the parochinl couuiiittees, 

principles are most rigirlly trarried out by central 
boards, county committees, and periodical inspcctmn— obe- 
dience is enforced, with penalties to be iinjiosed by the civil 
magistrates. 

The same system, principles, and obligations prevail 
througliont the Austrian Empire, the principalities of Lower 
Gemany (viz. Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, Nassau), the 
cantons of Switzerland, and the kingdoms of ’Saxony and 
Denmark. 

In these countries then the compulsion is complete, search- 
ing, and universal ; the State undertaking the duty of bring- 
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iiig up the people in the way they should go : — and these are 
tlie nations which have made the greatest progress in popular 
education. In this category artj blended all shades of politi- 
cal opinion, religious belief, and ]K)pular freedom. In it are 
to be found the extremes of Protestantism and Romanism, 
radicalism and conservatism, despotism and liberty. Aus- 
tria is clespt)tie, Switzerland republican, Prussia constitu- 
tional, the German States revolutionary. In it are to be 
met witii the most notable instances of people differing on 
every other conceival)le point, but agreeing on this one, 
namely, the necessity of State mter]>osition and legal compul- 
sion, for tliC [mrposes of popular education. 

Hut tluire are countries in which compulsion is resorted to, 
])ut not such a thorough-going compulsion as that above 
described. In France, each [)arish is obliged by law to 
])rovidc sutlicicnt school-room for its inhabitants, but it is 
optional with the residents to send their children to the 
sciiool. The State reserves to itself the right of inspection, 
'riu^ Goverumeut lUHiertakes the training of tcacliers, and 
reii'iu'di!ig - heir appomtnicni, remov^^, salaiies, and qualifi- 
cation, has framed lailcs simiii.r to tlv>sc in force throughout 
llusMa aud (^'^l;:lny. A tcun sj?. ular to the French 
pie. ai is in Hollanjl. By me ms of the most strenuous and 
jnigltt\ efforts, by engrafting their ed ;catioujil principles on 
the ii» ‘ is aud luairts i;£ tlu people, the Freiich aud Duteli 
Govci ’nuents li«ave succeeded in raising tlu 'u standard nearly 
as higli as that exhibited in those countries wliere a greater 
amoimt of compulsion has been used. The educational sta- 
tistics of France and Holland are m;arly as satisfactory as 
those of Switzerland and Prussia. 

In the countries above enumerated, in ail of*wdiich com- 
pulsion has more or less bee i cmplo>ed, the lower orders 
art? at least twice as well educated as in»Ein..rlan(!, where the 
j)ec)ple are at liberty to educate their children or not, as they 
plcast*.. These are the only countries that have used com- 
pulsion, and the only countries tlml have succeeded in edu- 
cating the people. If this position be correct, it may not 
unfairly be ijifcrnxl from European experience, that popular 
education requires the strong arm of the law to be exerted in 
its favour — that without this support it will laiiguisli and even 
die away. lienee doubts may arise as to the possibility of 
dispelling the dark night of ignorance whicli ha^s over the 
pi^oplc of India, unless the State should actively interfere and 
adopt compulsion in some form or other, however modified. 
The question would naturally suggest itself as to what 
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amount or degree of compulsion would be beneficial^ eflectual^ 
jind practicable. To examine tliis question with reference to 
the North-Western Provinces, the various modes adopted by 
European nations might be reviewed, and their applicability 
to the inhabitants of these Provinces might be considered. 

To begin with the more modified form of compulsion. 
Would . it be desirable that a law should be enac^ted to 
the eflect that every town and village must provide sufficient 
school-room for its inhubitauts, and jnmi maintain a com- 
petent teacher for every school thus provided ? In this coun- 
try, the term ^^mouzalp^ might cojTCSpond to parurhia/ ; 
the term “inuhulla” to municipal divisions. If the ques- 
tion were put to an assemblage of landholders, great and 
small, and their opinions soimded upon the matter, they would 
probably reply that they had no objectit)n to provide some 
place or other for the ‘^patshhla’^ or school, and that the 
“ choui>aP' or village town-hall, was always at the sr?rvi(‘c 
of the teacher and Ins pupils — that ;is regards the teathers^ 
maintenance they would give him a jagir or lande d grant rent- 
free , — provided (hiveruraent would remit its rcuenue as- 

sessed on the land thus granted uway. In goi>d truth, therc^ 
would be 1,0 difficulty about the providing of school-room un- 
der any circumstances — although tids point in Europe is found 
to be a knotty one. In a cold climate, roof and shelter are 
primary considerations, ilut m tliis climate, a eourt-yard, a 
verandjiht a chiihutia, a banyan or peepul tree, would make 
excellent school-rooms, espeeially during l)jc first lour liours 
of the day, which in this country are the seJiool. hours. As 
to the jiiglr plan, there can be no doubt tciat tliis would lie tin* 
best mode of remuneration, both as regards the donors and 
the rccipienlJK. But the proviso attach ed thereto, viz. the re- 
mission of assessment, would crc'atc a serious difficulty. The 
grant could not well be less than 4 acres. Now, the land 
assessment falls at the latii of aliout one rupee and four 
aiMaas«per acre, consequently the mmual remission W'ould 
amount to 5 rupees per annum for every mouzah. This ui>on 
80,000 mouzahs would give a sum of Jlupees 'i(X),0(X), or 
four lacs per annum. 

This sum, on a total land revenue of 4 millions, Avould 
be 1 per cent. It may be reasonably doubted whether the 
already overburdened finances could bear such a sacrifiai. 
Then, on the other hand, coM the proprietors aflbrd to 
grant the laud mthout remission of assessment ? There are 
on the average about 300 cultivated acres to a mouzali. Four 
acres would therefore fall at the rate of li per cent. It 
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may be estimated that the land revenue absorbs one-third 
of the p;ross j)roducc of the soil. The propriety therefore 
of imposinfc any additional burden on a community already 
heavily taxed, may be questioned. And it should not be for- 
gottem, that ])y resigning the rents of the pigir land, the land- 
holding community would be giving up an animal sum of three 
tiriies as great as 4 lacs, viz. 12 lacs, or .^il20,(KX). And the 
above (jonsidc^ratioiis, if at all applicable to bodies of small 
resident proprietors, wlio would be resigning profits for the 
education of thf^r otim cliildrcii, W'ould a fortiori be still 
mor<‘ ajipliealile to large non-resident proprietors who would 
be resigning pi-olits for the sake of educating the children of 
their tenantry. 

Hut it yet remains to be considered w^hethcr the " wards” 
oi’ cUher municipal divisions of towns and cities could be 
<*oni|)clk;d to pro\ idc school-rooms and teachers for their iu- 
liahitaiits. In this case, several difficulties would not be felt 
in tiu* villages. In a city, some regular school-house at a 
certain cost must be provided, and the teacher must re- 
ceive n ?ne salary [)ayaf)lc in cash. defray these expenses, 
a rate niUht be lc^^(^d on all residents. Now^, there is 
noiiiing vhieh the people of <count!y mo^'c dislike than 
emi joiisory suhscriptions of tqis kind. The trouble which 
has uet.a experienced in introducing die chokedaree” or 
niunic p.d police system into towns and catics, will amply 
sinjw iitiw abhorrent the idea of enforced payn^eiits is to the 
ujiiiv/* mind. 

The next step would he to fix a minimum standard of 
education — to secure the qualifications and maintain the po- 
sition of the toiohers, and to establish a system of periodical 
iiLsjiection. When the standard of instructions •came to be 
fixeil, an idea would perhaps begin to float about in the 
THipular niiiul, that Government was meditating some prose- 
lytizing scheme. But this idea would soon be dissipated, 
when tlic people found that they had themselves a shiirenn 
the management of tlie schools and the appointment of the 
teachers, wdien the nature of the education intended to be 
giv(m became palpably apparent, (as it soon would do,) and 
wdien the many instances of purely secular education being 
imparted by the State came to be considered. Nor would 
the people object to being obliged to nominate their teachers 
out of a body of men holding authorized diplomas and pro- 
nounced qualified by the Government ; — and to obtain the 
sanction of Government or its officers to the removal or sus- 
pension of the teacher. A system of public inspection might 
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easily be established — ^provided that the cost thereof could 
be defrayed. To secure the qualifications of teachers, it 
would be absolutely necessary that Government should train 
up young: men in normal schools or Colleges of its oum. In. 
Europe this is a most expensive department in an educational 
system. But in European countries, w^here some union and 
sTOipathy exist in religious mattci*s, between the (hm^riirnent 
and the people, a system of national and normal education 
involves religious and moral training ; and this it is which 
makes the normal schools and Colleges so expensive. But 
in Iiidia» where nnfortunatclv the Government eainiot syinpa* 
thizo with its subjects in religious matters, it is impossible to 
include religioUvS or even moral training in popular educatiou 
— a lower kind of education, wdiich may conduce to temporal 
welfare, is all that can be atUmiptcd. I'lu.^ mind of the 
people may be raised, and it may be hoped tluit moral 
elevation will gradually follow in the train of hnnuinizing 
knowledge and disciplined luibits. K this consideration liolds 
good, it is evideut tiiat the expense of tionmil schools in India 
would be insignificant when compared with that of normal 
schools in Europe. Tlu? (lovernincut Selunds and Colleges 
already establisfiod would no doubt furnish some teachers ; 
and a great number of candidates, wort hy of ac<*eptunc(% would 
spontaneously offer themselves. Thus in many instances tluj 
requisite qualifications might be s{?eurcd without the eum- 
brou.s raaebinery of normal .schools. But with reference to 
the great number of teachers required f which would l>e nearly 
80, (XX) at least) it would be necessary that some nutans at 
first should be employed Ibr the training of (|ualiticfl persons. 
Suppose a normal school were set up in every tuhsceldarci*, 
or, on the^average, six s<*hools to every di.strict — in 31 
districts there would be 180 schools — say that tlur erection of 
each school building cost (at least), then the total out- 
lay on this head would he fcl,800. Then suppose the an- 
ntftil itiaintenance of each school cost .€50 (viz. €20 masters’ 
salary; .€10 assistants’ ditto; €20 books and sundries), the 
total expenditure on this score would be €9,150 annually. If 
each of these schools could take 1(X^ pupils, and tlie period of 
pupilage be extended to three years, then the 186 schools 
wbuld, in three years, bring up 18,600 teachers, for purposes 
of popular education. 

The number of the normal seminaries in Europe evinces 
the interest taken by the Continental Governments in tins 
matter. In France there are 92 institutions of this descrip- 
tion, in Prussia 42 ; in Saxony (to a population of less than two 
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millions) 8 ; in Switzerland (to a population of little more than 
two millions) there arc 13. Even in England there are 12 — 
and in the North-West Provinces, with its population of twen- 
tr-tlireo milJions, if the Government Schools and Colleges be 
lYickoned as normal institutions, there would be only 6 ; — ^and 
if these bo excluded, then the number would be represented 
by a cipher. In tlic European normal schools the industrial 
training forms a peculiar feature, wdiich should not be passed 
over without notice.* Habits of manual labour arc not held 
to disqualify teachers for their intellectual duties— on the 
eontraiy, a Spartan exercise in out-door toil and menial occu- 
pation is rigorously niaintaincd Jis an eminent characteristic of 
the normal discipline. In Prussia the industrial is co-ordi- 
nate witli the iut(dlectual department. In the great AVeis- 
so life Is College, among a staff of Principal, Professors, assis- 
tant ti uchcrs, iS:c. is to be found a gardener , In Saxony, 
llie certificates of physical capacity demanded of candidates 
for admission niiglit be mistaken for the requirements of a 
nu'ruif ]>reparatory to enlisting. To the normal colleges of 
SwilzerlrincI are supeiaddt (1 the advantages of agricultural 
seininarh^s, Tf) all or nearly * 11 is alTitchcd a considerable 
qiiafitiTy of lnn(l *ri aeeorclance • ith the ' mpln.tie recommen- 
da^i(n. the great teacher VehrJi. In tia normal institutions 
of i’ninc ' , jierliaps, the industrial principle has not command- 
ed so D ii h attention, i it uas been most carneatly carried 
out are* mg that truly apostolical comimmitv of Freres Chre- 
litnis. In Euglaiid also this idea is understood and reduced 
to }inietice in the normal Colleges of Battersea and Stanley 
(jirove. It would be superfluous to dilate on the excellent 
( fleet which this training must produce on the teachets of the 
aptitude m ith whieli it endows them both for# sympathiz- 
ing with the people and for passing coutentcdly and cheer- 
fully througli tJie meanest routine of \illagc existence. Now, 
it is not to be supposed tliat a precisely similar system of indus- 
trial training could be introduced into normal schools in India, 
where jircjudiees of c«ute and religion would oppose unsur- 
mountablc obstacles to employment in menial occupations 
mid such like. Still the spirit displayed, and the example set 
by European nations in this respect should not be forgotten 
when educational plans come to be matiu’ed for these or any 
otlier provinces of India. The landholders and cultivators 
will not pay much heed to a set of educated teachers whose 
feelings they do not understand, and whose qualifications 


* V id© KayN work on the Social Condition of the Peoplo. 
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perhaps they do not in consequence, appreciate^ — certainly 
not so much heed as they would pay to men wliose occu- 
pations, path in life, hopes and prospects, were similar to their 
OAvii — and it is specially iiecessary to bear this in mind, 
when it is proposed to supply the people Avith actuating mo- 
tives through the medium of the interest which they naturally 
take in agricultural matters. The jagir system aft’ords the 
means of securing exactly what is wanted — namely, the assimi- 
lation of feeling and interest between the teachers and the 
taught. No fastidiousness of caste, no bigotry of superstition 
would interpose here. The highest castes, that ^Svalk deli- 
cat(?ly^^ thi’ough life, such as Brahmins, who w ould consider 
their hands polluted by tlic toucli of agricultural implements, 
would readily accept a tract of land tlie cultivation of AA’hich 
they Avould supervise. The teaeher^v depcndf uco on and sub- 
sistence from the land Avould at once enlist his sympathies in 
agricultural matters, and enable him to impart elementary 
instruction suited to village society with a ])raeticHl gif 
quite edifying to his rustic heavtu*.s. I'hc engrafting ol' 
science upon Indian agricult^ire, scciiis a distant thing — and 
a very Utopian kiiiti of n^alitv. Y n one day [)crhaps train- 
ing of this nature might be added to tliC normal eours(\ and 
the schools might thus become nurseries of agricuhiiral skill, 
Avitli lands attached to them for this purpose. 

But to quit this digression and revert to the subj(‘Ct in luuul, 
namely, the adaptation of Kuropc^in ideas to Indian education 
— provision jmist of coiusc l)e made for public ftHiperintond- 
cncc. 

A system of public inspection might be estaldished as 
follows : Jill insj:>(‘ctor might be appointed for ciicli distriei, 
and a suporint ending inspector for every division of five 
districts. As the duties of these officers Avould involve 
much travelling n])out, the salaru s of the former cla.'js could 
not well be lixed at leas than tiOO — of the latter class 
afc n(*t les.s than .£800 per annuiii. Thirty -one in*spector« 
would cost £12,400; — six superintendents £ l-,800 — 
£17,200 per anniun. These inspectors migl^t also superin- 
tend. the normal schools, and examine for the requisite 
diplomas to be obtained by all teachers previous to entering 
on their duties. 

The last step would be Avholesale compulsion, similar to 
that resorted to by some of the European nations. A 
statute would be enacted obliging all parents to send their 
children to school : or to provide domestic instruction. The 
law Avould be enforced by some kind of penalty, such as 
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lines, to be awarded by the magistrate. But the requisite 
surveillance, the scrutiny, the supervision, would have to be 
undertaken and maintained by the regular educational 
officers. The inspectors would see that the law was obeyed 
— the criminal authorities woidd only punish proved disobedi- 
ence. If the duties of surveillance were to the smallest extent 
(uitrustcd to the police, ediujution might be made the in- 
struiTUMit of oppression, and thereby become odious to the 
people. All informations would be laid by the inspectors 
regarding infractions of the law, and all proceedings would of 
necessity l>c initiated by them, and by no one else. But in 
this as in all other cases, the beneficial working of the law 
would greatly depend on the disposition of the people to 
syinpatliize witli tlie object contemplated. If every one, 
or even a considerable number, were resolved to evade the 
I ('gal obligatitjn, tlum of course a vast (istablishment would 
be rc(iuired — a Fouclie or Metternieh system of police would 
introduced into the Educational Department, and a bug- 
brav raised u]) in the bosom of every family. But if the law 
wfire athniiiistercHl witii mildness, be.nr’vo]'mcc, and discre- 
tion, tlieii the well-disposed w'ou id be encouraged, the waver- 
ing iliat(‘(l ; tbe "eeusaiit fev coerce< by the legal sanc- 
tion, mil by the moral weight oi public opinion. In ibe rural 
distiieis, egurd must be had to the agricultural seasons, 
'riieie 'Avc letwoen four ai .U fi\e luouths in the year during 
whluh i iC cliildrcn are all crmployed in the fields. During 
Mu-h periods compulsory education would be worse than 
futile. Hut during eertaiu portions of thci yi'ar, the rus- 
tic eoniin unity would not be un whiling that their children 
should ;.dl receive instniction : and the inspectors might 
not find it impracticable to enforce attendance for the whole 
of such seasons. Instances of disobedience might be easily 
detected. The teacher would of necessity be a willing, 
well-informed, and trust-worthy witness. He could not 
w tdl conceal negligence on the pai’t of the parents, baca^e 
non-attendance w ould always be e\idenl from the child's want 
of })roficieney. Nor on the other hand could he impute 
non-attendance improperly, because the allegation might be 
tested or controverted by the child's progress and conduct. 
Thus the fact of such a power being vested with the in- 
spector and the magistrates, (however much it might be 
held in abeyance,) would powerfully influence the minds of 
the masses ; and the judicious and opportune exercise of it 
might enforce the greatest practicable amount of attendance, 
without cither harassing the people or imposing invidious 
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and onerous duties on the officers of Government. It is ma- 
nifest, that in the working of such a scheme, much would b(j 
left to tlic energy and discretion of the inspectors, and if they 
were to be saddled with this duty, in addition to those al- 
ready enumerated, subordinate assistance would be rtuiuired. 
Suppose each inspector were to be allowed tw'o assistants on 
an united salary of .€100 per annum, this for 31 districts 
would amount to an annual sum of €3,100. 

Now, if the plan thus faintly indicated were carried into 
execution, the main items of expense would stand as follows : 


Revenue remitted on landed grants to village 

school -masters, C l(),( K)0 

Erection of buildings for normal schools at a 

cost of I ,8f30 

Maintenance of ditto, . . . 0,150 

Salaries of inspectors (with superiutendents). . . 17,200 

assistants, 3,100 


Total, i HI, 3 10 

One item, namely, expenditure for erection of buildings, is 
an outlay, rnd not a regular expenee. Supjiose €800 were 
devoted to repairs, then deduct €1,(X)0, and the tfdal an- 
nual cost would stand at €80,310. In this .somewhat vague 
computation no aixiount lias beei. taken of sundry ex|)ivn(‘t?s, 
and all the items ha^c liecn calculated at the lowest iigurc. 
From the hypothetical data assumed above, ii niiglit l)c de- 
duced that the annual cost would not amount to le.ss than 
€1(K),000, This sum would be about 1 of the gross reve- 
nue, namely, 4^ millions. 

It has bden previously explained, that in cstiinating th(^ 
number of children of a school-going age, fc’rnah^ ehiidren 
must be excluded from the calculation. The proportion of 
males fit for instruction, to the w hole jiopulation, has been 
gdftteiWly assumed as about A . Tliis fr;M>tion of a popula- 
tion numbering between 23 and 24,000,000 (twmnty -three 
and twenty-four millions), would re])rei^nt about tw’O millions. 
A certain provision for the education of these tw^o millions in 
the manner above sketched, w ould involve an expenditure 
amounting to 1 of the revenue. 

But — to return from the regions of hypothesis and txinjcc- 
ture to the domain of sober fact and reality — it may be 
urged in conclusion, that the present experiment, the fiiit of 
its kind, to raise the standard of popular education in tin? 
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eij^ht districts, merits the attention and sympathy of all 
earnest and philanthropic men. The ^Miigh duties” and 
“ great destiny” of the British in the East are perhaps oftener 
expatiated upon than understood. But here is a real en- 
deavour to fulfil both. If successful it may lay the founda- 
tion of further plans, it may prove the commencement of 
a scries of measures ivhieli would make the peo])lc wise and 
understanding. We wish it good luck in the Name of the 
Lord.” 


II. 

M. DE TASSrS HISTORY OF HINDI LITERATURE.* 

To write the history of a literature is a large undertaking. 
Of tlic (jualificfitions requisite for such a task "vve shall not 
venture a strict CTunncration. Fulness of knowledge is 
one thing indispcnsahlc ; but, after all, it supplies only the 
rnateriais. u creel the structure deuiauds the rarest and 
most iiicely-balanccd endowineias of ini dlect, improved by 
the higl M\st culture Liter;Lry h* lory, ii' ibe widt.st signifi- 
cation xU t he term, may be said 'o ijivolve great* r difficulties 
than any ( dmr species of composilioii. We are quite safe in 
fiffiriiim;.' ’ uai it is more [iraccicaldc to present an aceurate 
political account of a nation than it is tr» give a plalosophical 
ticLucalion of that uatioiFs mind, as exhibited in its letters. 
But to digest a mere anah/sis of a literature, — and such 
should liave been the title of the work, ambitiously called a 
history, which we have taken in hand to examine, — is an 
cuterprizc which very modejrate ability, if coupled with dili- 
gence, need not feai* to approach. For instance, to form an 
estimate of the literary character of the people of modem 
Hiuddstan from a careful survey of their writings, will proba- 
l)ly be considered by most persons as an attempt of no ver^ai^ 
duous character to an intelligent and industrious European. 
The attempt has been mode by M. de Tassy, and, as we shall 
shew, he lias made good no other claim than that of having 


* Uiiivtoire do la Littdrature Ilindaui ct lliudoustani j>ar M. Garein do 
Tanfly, ProfoBseur 1* Eoolo Spcfciide dos Ijangues Orientalefi Vivaiites, Moin* 
br« do rinstitut do Franco, ot de« Sooidtdn Aaiatiqucs de Paris, do Loiidres, 
de Calcutta, de Madras ot do Bombay, ChoTalier do la JUdgion dTIonnonr, 
etc. etc. etc. 

Tome 1. Biographie ot Bibliompliio. Paris, M.DCCC.XXXIX. 

'J'omo II. Kx traits ct Analyses. M.DCCC.XI- 1 VII, 
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been the first to occupy an unexplored territory. In this 
age of exhaustive research, any thing is deemed more toler- 
able than to be superficial : and, in dealing with the work 
of tliis orientalist, if we happen to subject it to a test more 
rigorous than it can well endure, the fault is not ours. It 
may be as well to premise that, as the History of Hindu’i* 
and Hindustani Literature/' — ^whose merits the indolence or 
indiflerence of Indianists has hitherto left uncanvassed, — 
furnislies no scope for criticism of a high order, we shall 
have to content ourselves with simply pointing out in what 
respects it is defective and incorrect, when measured by n 
comparatively humble standard of cxeelleinre. 

Professor de Tassy, as the reader is probably aware, is a 
scholar whose reputation is as wide as Euroja*. And this 
reputation he has achieved by tlic dcvotiim of upwards of a 
quarter of a century to the languages of this and othe^r 
eastern countries. The honourable attention with w hitdi his 
zeal has lieen rewarde.d is sufficiently attested liy tin? proud 
string of titles, winding up with a suggestive “ etc. etc. etc.," 
appended to his name. The [mblications upon which the 
Professor rests his fame embrace a considerable variety of 
topics, and bear tcstiinony to somewliat more than ordinary 
laboriousness. But we have no intention of speaking of any 
of those except the one wliose title stands at the head of 
these remarks. 

The Uistoire de la Litteruturc Hindoui et Ilindouatani” 
belongs to the miscolljirujous catulogiie of publications, of ail 
degrees of merit, wdiich have apjieared under the auspices of 
the Oriental Translation Committee. Tlu; fact of tlm res- 
pectable patronage which our author has seeured,— to say 
nothing oV his w'ork being dcdicatc<l to the Uuecn, — should 
serve to inspire us w^ith a pro|K*r degree of caution. But w-e 
are l>y no means disposed to discharge our critical consci- 
ence by a few plirases of indiscriminate commendation or 
cheap contempt. And we hope to ))c able, alike when we 
applaud and censure, to give proof that we have duly pon- 
deiigd the subject on which wc venture to sit in judgment. 

* The paoditii draw no other distinction between the words Hindi and 
than that the finit ia used bv the well-infomied (who sometimes 
iiiudvi also), and the second by villagers (who employ IHndu'ani 
as well). The last form slightly changed (or ifimlwdmj seems to have been 
at one time of more respectable usaj^ than at present. See Sir 11. M. 
Elliotts Historians of India, VoL I. p. 2i}H. And cx. p, 250. The form Hin- 
davi is confined to the Muhammadans, from whom Hindvi waa borrowed. 
Ko sperific appellation seems ever to have been known to the natives for ilio 
old Hindi. The icord Hindf is no doubt as old as the word Ilindii*i. 
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The native authorities* which M. de Tassy has laid under 
contribution for Ins first volume, are the following : the Taz- 
kira-i-Shuara-c-Hind of Path-i-Ali Khan Husaini Gurdezi,t 
the Gulzar-i-Ibrahim of Khalil, J one§ of Mus^hafi^s Biogra- 
phies of Hekhta Poets, the Nikatu-sh-shu^a of Mir Taqi, 
the Giilshan-i-Hiiid of Lutf, and two Anthologies of Urdu 
Poetry, the Diwan-i-Jahan and Guldasta-i-Nishat. The 
ALrfi^ish-i-Malifil of Afsos is also occasionally referred to. 
Other sources of infoniiation, of which the author has avail- 
ed himself, Jirc : Professor Wilson^s Sketch of the Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, and Mackenzie Collection, Wai’d^s 
Avork on the Hindus, Stewart^s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Tipti Sultan’s Library, the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and catalogues of the same Society's library, of the 
libraiy of tlie (college of Fort William, and of several other 
collections of books, at Ifaidarabad and clscAvhere. 

Of tlie preface to the first voluTne,l| wliich preface com- 
prises a careful digest of all our authoris researches in this 
field, it is iin])ossible net to think rather favourably, in spite 
of its cLihusiasm and its sterilitv. But *et us pass on to the 
body of the volume. 

Few rni^: takes ‘an be gra\< , in a iuographied work, 
thai; tnose of confounding d iudividuii’s into one, 

niul ot jiiultiplying a single nerson inuo a plurality. Of 
sin li, a 'UJiibcr occur in tiie Histoiro/^ Some of them, as 
will app. ar, are to be aserib<‘,d to defeats in tht authorities 
iu*ces{iihl(j to the compiler, rather than to his negligence. 

'rhe two A^huftas, ]). 82 , are the same person. See Zuka’s 
Tazkira, or (iilsim's, or Sarwars. 

The tAvo Bargft^ p. KKl, arc also one person. M. de Tassy 
would have seen that such was the ease, if he had compared 


" .M. de Taj)i«y, (jj. Kirs) iiiij»trani!!latmg Alf Ihr.thuii, atf;Hbute» a tazkira to 
Mir Fakhru<ti-(]ui Maliir instead of his father, a ah raf Ah' Khan 
A lonjf account of ]«^ighin*A work, which iU author was engaged mteon 
years in compiling, may Ihk found in the ibratuJ-'aqilin of Saudd. A fact 
like this may bo, in itself, of no immenso moment, yet if these matters are 
thought to deserve recording at oil, it must l^e as well that they should be 
recorded comfrtly. l\y the bye, is the Professor quite sure that Mir Mu- 
hammad Ah Tirmiei (p. 355)) wrote a biography of poets ? 
t For an account of this author see Qiisini’s*Taskira. 
t Bee Mr. N. Bland’s I^ssay on Persian Taskiras, Journal Boyal Asiatic 
Boc., No. xvii.. Part 2, p. 159. 

§ For we hear from pretty good authority that he has written two. 
li This Toittine has been translated, after a fashion, into Urdd. We have 
prepared a critique on this work, and had intended to give it as an appendix 
to this paper, which, however, having eonsideiiably exi^eded the limits thai 
we first oontemplated, we shall reserve the other tor the present. 
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thi? four rouplets of the Bnrt/s poetiy, whicrh be has trans- 
lated from tlie Diwan-i-Jahan, with the four couplets given 
by MusMiafi, and by him attributed to Miya* Shah Jiil Barq. 
They correspond precisely, verse for verse. Another oversight, 
and equally unaccountable with the last, is to be noticed 
with regard to the poet in question. The author calls him 

Gulain-i-Hamdam Ih\rc, disciple de Mushafi.'' The au- 
thority here followed is Vem Narfiyana, whose words are 

A i}yiy 

(by) title, pupil of Ghnlam-i-Hamdam MmVuifi, 

nic Fakhr at p. 165 turns out to be the same individual 
as Mdhir, p. 320. Our author follows the Gul/ar-i-nmlhfm 
ill the one ease, and Miis^liafi in the other. It is but jus- 
tice to add, that Khald distinctly states Fakhr to be the poet’s 
literary designation. 

The first Hazin. givtui by M. dc Tassy, ]>. 225, is the same 
as Btuiir HaztHj p. 220, Two of the three couplets quoted 
by Mus’hafi as belonging to tlie first, — whose name he dotis 
not know, — are cited by Fath-i-AIi Khan and Khalil, and by 
them ascribcal to the second. The Gnlshau-i-Bckluir coufirnis 
this attrihution. 

Muhammad Ramthan Josh (Joshish reefej, p. 270, is no 
other tliau the Joshish of the following page. 

Kalian^ (Kallu rectej Jia^dm, p. 286, is the same person 
as Hajjdm, p, 213. 

Khali!, (p. 200,) the author of the fntikhdbd-suUdniya, a 
history of the kings of Dihli, we find, on referring to the pre- 
face of the work, to bt; identical w ith AM, i)p. 75 seqq. For 
this mistake JM. de Tassy is indebted to the catalogue of the 
library of tfic Asiatic Society of Bengid. 

Muhtarha, p. 364, and Makhrm, p. 32 1, are the same in- 
dividual, The first name was incorrectly written, it is to be 
presumed, in M. de. Tassy’s MS. of tlie Gulzar-i-Ibrahim. 

• At p. 4 k), one Muhammad Surmad is represented as the 
autlior of the KhuhisaA-mdtdm, which we find to be simply an 
amplification of the AhJedmu-n-msd, by GhuldmA^ Ahmad, p. 
193. Both of these works arc in the Asiatic Society's library 
at Calcutta, and are erroneously catalogued under one title, 
which is the last. The origin of the appellation Sarmad it is 
difficult to account for. In the prefaces to both works, their 

* 'Die :;aine midtako is made in the name uf the poet next succeeding in 
alphabetical order. The Guldasta-i-Nishdt, which is in both cases professedly 
followed, has Kallu (corrupted, probably, ftom black), a voiy com- 

mon ^rf or alias, in India. 
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author, Glmliim-i-Ahmad, styles himself i. e., Slave 

of the Et(^riiaL It is possible that samad was here stu- 
pidly taken by Stewart’s native assistant to be part of a 
name or title.* Where the Muhammad came from we are at 
a loss to conjecture. 

Tlu^ two Shaiddsj pp. dfil and '162, are but one person. For 
proof of this identification compare together Mus'hafi’s Taz- 
kira, the Guldasta-i-Nishat, and the Gulshan-i-Bekhar. — 
Further, S/inidiVs alias is Kh^aja llm(/d , — ^not H<mgd. 

Mir Sirdju-d-diu TamkiUy p. r#(X), is no other than the 
Tawkhi of the preceding page. The errour here committed 
should be set to the account of Manim Lilia. 

Chandd {rertv)^ p. 14], is the same person as Mali^iqdy p. 
311). See ZiikiVs Tazkira, or Chlsiin’s. And it is not impos- 
sible that Mahbuby p. 311), and Majzvby p. 321, are also one. 
Cf., furtlicr, Muqtdiy p. 316, with Maftmi {1st), p. 317; and Sa/- 
duriy p. 136, u ith Sajdar (r(‘ctc Safdarl — sec Khalil), same 
page. 

1 ml T l?tsmil (2d), p. 12?, Af. do Tassy understands 
Ihuutres and Mulmnnnadabad t( be two places. Aluhamma- 
<]abiVd is, or ratluT M as, (for th • name lid not stick,) the 
Musalinan name for the Holy t jcv. Tlu folloM crs of Islam 
have ji; lik'^ nnamtr dcs<.a.ratcu Yrindavana by che designa- 
tion of M-oniiulbud. 

hi Jl 1 an instance occurs of the confounding of bvo 
jic^’sous into one. The author has mixed up Muhammad 
Ashraf Klifht Hakim >vlth Muhammad Pandh-\ Khuu Hakim. 

At the foot of ]). 223, is the folloAving note with regard 
to Shah Hatha : ‘‘Jc })cnse epic eet eerivaiu est le ineine 
tjue Mir ct Fatlj Ali llu^juni iiomincnt Muhammad Hdtim, 
<}U' ils diseiit natif dc Dchli, et dout ils citent un bou nombre 
(le vers.” If M. dc Tassy bad examined bis authorities a 
lit? le more attentively, he ^Yould have been enabled to assert 
with positivcncss the identity which he speaks of as l^ing 
only a surmise. Four of the couplets attributed by Khidil to 
Hniim. Dihhwiy — that is, Shah HathUy — correspond wdth four 
of the couplets quoted by Fath-i-Ali Kli^iu as belonging to 
Muhammad Hdtim Hdtim. 

M. do Tassy says of Tdlib-uHusain Rdidkh (p. ^107) : J^ig- 
nore si c^cst le memo &rivain dont Beni Narayan cite un 
gazsil sous le nom seul dc RdcikhJ* Now, Vein N&rfiyana 


* DeseriptiTO Catsloroe, p. ISS. 
t Shdhy mistakenly, in the * Uistoirc.’^ 
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gives specimens of the poetry of two Rd-sikhs, one of w^hom 
he calls TdlibA-Husainy 'whilst he expressly acknowledges his 
ignorance of the name of the otlier. Our author refuses his 
credit to such explicitness of statement as this, in the compi- 
ler of the Diwan-i- J ahan, and yet places perfect confidence in 
Mannu Lala, a much less trustworthy guide, and one who has 
betrayed him into not a few errours of the last importance. 

We have already given one instance of a troublesome alias : 

but the surname Ghmita from ^to drag^), 

by which Rukuu-d-din Ishq, (p. 247,; is generally known, has 
caused M. de Tassy more annoyance than any other appella- 
tion in his book; and he does not seem even to suspect that it 
designates only one person instead of four. — At p. 72 we road 
that Alt Azam Khan ^Aahiq ^'fut un des disciples spiri tucks 
d’Ag&h Schfili GliJicita,’^ etc. The Persian sentence thus 

strangely rendered runs thus : 1 u-ijU.* is;**^^** 

Agdh is of course a part of the qualifying term 
»l/t, signifying ^acquainted with tnie knowledge.' — At p. 
173, the same person is called, in the text, Schiih GhontiV' 
the " Agah” being omitted, although, in the original, 
nlfT precedes the name in this case as well as in the last. 
Then follows this foot-note ; Ce mot cst ecrit })eu lisiblcment 
dans les manuscrits. Je crois neainnoins (ju’il y a mot 

hindoustani qui signifie rochoff. Si on lit L 24 >, comme dans 
le manuscrit du GulschanA Hind, cc mot signifie alors hois 
de lit, hurre,^^ — At p. 247 the text gives ** ^chdh Kuhlryd on 
Kahtiyayi,^^ and the following annotation is addetd at the 
bottom of tjie page : cst un adjectif derive de 

qui signifie bih'e (cercueil) ct lit, Mannu Lai a ecrit ce 

mot — Finally, at p. 325 the same individual is 

spoken of as “ le celebre spirituaiisto Sch&h Kahtia/^ 

•The arrangement observed in Muliammadan collections of 
memoirs is generally alphabetical, regard being had, not to 
the real names of writers, but to their poetical appellations, 
w hen such have been assumed. M. de Tassjr’s work is, very 
pro{>crly, disposed on similar principles. It is, consequently, 
indispensable that the takhallmes, — which are the only due 
to n^fcrencc, — ^^be given correctly. Among M. de Tassy's 
mistakes in regard to these titular names arc the following : 


* Mannu has >a GiildMU-i-Nisbit. Th%$ toork i$ printsdp 

and there U only one edition of it. 
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Fidwi (Azim Beg Sauda^^), p. 173, should be Fiddu 
This errour is Mus^hafi^s, originally. But Sauda?^ is not a 
part of Fidai^s name. Our copy of Mus^hafi states that Fiddi 

was a (ssauddyar) or merchant. This word was pro- 

bably curtailed of its final syllable in M. de Tassy^s MS. 

Mashshdg/^ p. 329, should be changed to Mushtdq, if 
Mus^hafi and the GulsWi-i-Bckhar may be relied on. In 
the verses quoted in the former work, ad. loc., the word 
Mushtdg is given as a takhallus. Further, it is to this 
Mmht/iq that Mannii Lala, (for he calls him, in full, Mushtaq- 
i-Ali Khan Mushtaq), as cited in a foot-note to p. 372, al- 
ludes, and not to his titular homonyme of Azimdbad, as our 
author imagines. 

The literary surname of MrrA-‘Mirdii, or Nawdziak KIi4n^ 

}). 311, is Bhed, according to M. de Tassy's own shewing. 
Why, then, has not Jihed the preference to Mir4-Mirdn, in 
the settling of his alphabetical position ? Again, our au- 
thor appends ‘‘ Zdhir^^ to Khan, as a portion of the name. 

Our MSS. of lath-i-AlI Khajos T^zkira give ^>3 jl 

i. c., apparently — (^.dhvran) — lie is ol the South. 

.hiisi (p, 259,) and Sabzwiiri (p. kil,) are neither poetical 
titles nor peiNou;;! dc'^ignations ; intl are consequently out 
of place w hore they stj'.nd, ac^* ‘rdirg to M. de Ta^sy^s system 
of arranger (Sec pp. 1()9 ^nd 359, under Fath-i-Ali 

and M uham mad Ali.) The takhallus of the person intended by 
the lirst appellation is, w c believe, MuhammiMl. lu the Hmn- 
idklilildf, a historical work, by tlic second person, there 
is no intimation of its author^s having assumed a poetical 
suruaine. 

For “ of Azimdbad, (p. 56,) read Imdmi ; for 

Qndir” (p. 134,) ivad Qddm, and for Fazf/^ (p. 170,) read 
FazU, uuoptionally ; for Ghauwdsi/’ (p. 186,) read Ghauwds ; * 
for Muslbaty* (p. 353,) read Musib; for ** Shdgirdy* (p.^ 
4o6,) read Shakir; for Surdr/* at the top of p. 489,'Ye2d 
Sarwar ; and for Zakd,^^ (p. 546,) read Zukd, 

A number of names, strictly so called, and aliases, re- 
quire correction. For example ; 

Mirzd Hasan Rizdi” p. 46, should be changed to Mirzd 
Husam Rizd. In the same page, 1. 20, for Taiab AlP^ read 
Tdltb-uM Khdn. 

The dame Gadd-e Ali” p. 130, is explained as follows, in 
a f(x>t.note : " JU Vine d*Ali” A beggar tamed into a 
donkey ! The transformation is quite Ovidian. 
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Huzur (Bdl Kmiand)y^ p. 236, should be lluzir (Bala 
Mukunda.J^ 

For Hardah (p. 263, L 7), read Haradeva ; and for Malum, 
(p. 318,) read Mahes^a, 

The word Pirzdda/^ p. 322, seems .to be erroneously 
regarded as part of Mahzthds name. 

The name of Mamhi, (p. 369,) the author of the Qissa-i- 
Khusrawaii-i-A jam, au abridged translation, in Rekhta verse, 
of the Shah Nama, is Mulachanda, — not Mu-kamandy 
Maiimi Lala, M. de Tassy\s only authority in this instance, 
gives tlie name eorrectly. 

For (p. 31)1, 1. 16,) read /V/ZY/rf. For ^Aahui’i- 

A/1/^ (p. 199, 1.11,) read.‘iiA«Vi-Q////. Sec ZnkjVs and SarwarVs 
Tazkiras. And for Gyrulidn,^^ (p. 5()j, 1, 10,) read Gindhdri, 

^ Miifjirr KMn Umr,'* r- 511, should he changed to 
Miiatabar Khan Umr. See Gulzar-i-Ibrahim, l!i the same 
page, for Unkar Bhat'^ read Omkdra HhaiUf. 

Jlere, as well as anywlicre else, notice may he hikcn of our 
author’s (X)nver.sion of sc^veral uufortiniaO' MuNaliuans into 
mere Islaraized Hindus. At p. 47 we have 'A'rifu-d-din 
All Khan Goblu;” at p. 410, Muhammad Ouiiul (Johind r' 
and at p. 44.3, ^^Mir (Muhammad) Nasir Golmid'^ These 
singular hybrid denominations are all owing to the initial 

((joyundy ‘ they say,’ ‘ it is said’) of the sentimees 
following the names, bciug^ mistaken, — froja an imperfection 
in the diacritical points of the medifd j — for a pait of 
the names tlieinselvos. At the third instanee of lliis blun- 
der one may Avell be sui’prised, inasmuch as, although au 
“infidel,” on embracing Muliamraadanism, often adfjpts a 
name or jjaraes indicative of his change, of laith, a title, 
and especially that of Mir, is, we believe, very rarely, if ever, 
acquired. The errour in question occurs twice in tluj names 
of veritable Hindus. At j) 271 Joshi>li’s father is called 
^kJaawaiit Ndyar Gobind” For Nay ar'" read Ndyara, and 

connect the inceptive with what follows. R^iin, 

p. 419, is caUed “ NamI Rdyan Gro6mrf.”t For Nand Rdyan 


a common appellation of the juvenile Kpishna. 
t Great a« this errour may appear, it is novorth(4osH a most venial one 
We have repeatedly seen the names (baniorha Rdija ) and 

fSevaka Rd^na) so written, in diikaft-a without the diacritical 
points, as to be quite undistinguishable. 
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substitute lUndrdban (corrupted frortl and dispose 

iA (joy and as l)cforc. ^ 

Cliauge Aram Aziida/^ p. 90, to Rama Sinha See 

Sarwar’s Tazkira, or Zuka’s. Here Maimu Lala is again to 
l>e blamed for misleading our author. 

Dildmtr Khan lierany (p. 110), — (the younger brother of 
Ynkniny (p. 5oB) — see (i^isim^s Tazkira, or Sarwar^s, or Zu- 
kiVs) — oiir author calls a Hindu. The name itself might 
have sufHc(id, one would think, to indicate that its bearer 
was a. Musaiman. ^ 

At ]). 191, tb(^ name GvirdhaA^ is explained by 
(*(dnl t/tu sofdirni Ir di^f^oars and at p. 21 of A'ol. II., l>y 
porle-moni a ]\1. dcTassy, who tacitly professes to re- 
pnaliice in tiie uninistakable algorithm of the Sanskrit what- 
(‘vt r iliudii term he imrts witli in the ambiguous Tersian 
ciiarectcr, sliouhl hav(? written the word of which his last 
nunhvrtng is tlic correct mie, thus — T he other 

n uderiug woald n!Cjuii\ ;if tlien^ were any su(>‘h w'ord 

in Sausknl,) \\lnch tin Persian t position docs not authorize. 

The itnuK! of Miskln Azhndh()d' <'p. 319 is Ttdarnallay not 
Tdi avnrrf. Oiir copy of Khaui s iliogiiAphy is here very 
(li>t i5u;t. 

The la ** Va'siiLAVi n "‘lira Ilai, is (proh pudor I) 
traiishif} a.’(b (p, 315,) into a inakn do Trssy could not 
liai rf'au moiv than a part of Professor Wilson’s Sketch,*^ 
ajul was r \ideutlv nuucquainted Yvitli the Bliakta-maia, when 
he wrote his first volume. 

At p. 90, we read, under : “ II liabita d’abord 

Dehli, vint crisuite ii Calcutta, avec Maiid-rfy, pyis rotouriui 
a Dehli.” \'eiu Xjirayana says, ju the plainest Urdu ; ^3 3 

CL) A Mandraj, i. e., Madras, is taken by Mnie 

Tassy to be a personal noun. He says that the poet in 
(juestion came to Calcutta along with Monsiemi the Town of 
jVtudras ! Moreover, w e belicY^e that, after a ^rsonal noun, 
se is never used in the sense of with. 

In a foot-note to p. 241 are the words which 

arc i*epresented, in the text, by " un kaldvmnt ou musiden 
nomme Bacln/’ The person referred to, who was the object 
of Ilhto’s satire, was a musician's not 

a musician of the name of " Bachi.'' Further, a femmine vo- 
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cable like bachchi, coiiM hardly belong, as a name, to any 
other than a female, — to a musicienne,'^ in this instance. 

At p. 833, we read of Mir Hidayat-i-Ali Miiil : Des sa 
plus tendre jcunesse il fut enclin si la poesie hindoustaiii, au 
inoyeii de laquellc il pouvait donner iin lilirc essor ii Vex- 
pression de scs sentiments religicux/’ The original (?) of this, 
a part of which is given below, informs us that Mail was 
said to be much given to promiscuous loves, and for that 
reason he inclined neither to marry nor to perfect himself 
in the ai't of poetry : 

^IjLo 

In the notice of Ncijaf, p. 38!i, Auu Han Ah mad Alt 
QiydmaV^ is given as a name and titles. Uut AmV^ (ammi 
recte) is no part of (utlier. It signilies my uftcli% in which 
relation Qiyainat stood io Khalil (whom M. do Tassy is 
translating), who speaks in the first person. 

A proper name, at p. 1. 12, is turned into royu/ favoun. 

The Gulzar-i-Ibralum gives 

«Im jI the trench in- 

tended to convey which runs as follows : “ On dit (ju’il vint 
dans Vilindou.stan sous )e regiH’ (rAhunguir (Aurangzeh), et 
qu^il eut part a ses favours royaies/^'f' I'lio Shali-i-Gul- 
shant of the Persian text — met* niorphoscHl GuiUre into 
faveurs rovales,” — is inentionvd by the. Professor not half 
a page previously. 

At p. 80, 1. 19, the word hhmU (see the Dictionary) is 
given as part of a name. Majzub, p. 3,21, was the adopted 
son of Saudd, Sdbii (the secuud), p, 433, was a j>upil of 
Jafar-i-Ali Hasrat, and (frandson of Nawwab Diler Klnin. 

Maiinu Lala, in his Giddasta-i-Nishat, cites some verses as 
bflcmging to a Hazin ; and M. de Tassy, (p. 227,) by sonic 
logical process best known to himself, assigns tlujse verses to 
Shaikh Muhammad Ali Hazin. Besides this, there is an 
anecdote cu^prent at Benares, where the Slialkh resided, to 
the effect that he was singularly averse to lleklita poetry, 
and was never known to write a couplet of it. Be this as it 
may, there seems no ground for classing him among the 
Urdu poets. 

•This passage occurs also in M. do Tassy’s edition of WaK, Prefoce, p. xi. 
t Wall’s preceptor, gliostlv, as well as poetical. Quid’s aud Sarmr*s Taz- 
kiras. In the Hamuha Bamr ho ranks as a poet. M. de Tassy ’s estimate of 
Waif is, we may mention, ])eco1iarand extravagant. 
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Some erroneous renderings, of miscellaneous character, 
shall next be spcjcified. 

P. 20, 1. 24. Ses vers hindoustani nc sont point sans 
merite, et ils ne sont pas moindres en nombre cpie ceux de 
son frerc alne.’^ The original states that he wrote j)oetry, 
Hindi, and Persian, not infcrioui* to his elder brother's : 

• y ^ ^ 

P. 45, 1. f>. Qujiiit a Ahmadi, comme il tenait dc ses an- 
cetres le droit d'etre payeur du pargana de Zimaniya, et de 
eoirimaiid(T uu eseadroii de cavalerie, il fut employe, eii cette 
quidite, par Je nabab dc Gazipur, Fiizl-i Ali Khan." This 
purpcirts to be a translation of the latter jiart of the passage 
given below, from wliicli all that we learn is that Ahmadi 

>\ as brought up liy the Nawwab : 

^ ^ L^f * ** 

^ 

• 

V. 92, 1. 8. ^ C'etait un mditain? ipii i^'occupait de poesie 
et qui ixviM s(>um)« sot gazal a ib^diafi." VVe give the Per- 
sian. I’cnu iMus'liafi. 

I M J j.x.^ 

wJiieii sh'.uid be translated : was a young man, by pro- 

fession :i soldier. At Afiwala he read one of his ghazals 
lK‘fbre tlas beggar (i. t;., the writer)- Three couplets have 
been selected from it." 

P. 132, 1. 11. We here read that Veni Nar^yana ‘^fut 
attache apparemment comme secretaire" to AUu-l-Q^sim : 

cs*A40*>^ y, 5 r^ ^nd at 

p. 439, 1. 17, that he stood apparently in the same relation 

to Shuhrat : jU3 Li Ag35iu, 

at p. 180, 1. 19, we read, under Ghulib, “11 parait qu' All 
IbrA.h$^ avait ete attache k son service, apparemment comme 

secretaire:" ^1 

And yet at p. 200, 1. 4, an expression similar to the 
above is translated by “tres-lie." None of these phrases 
denote anything more than acquaintance. 

Tlie phrase is translated, at 193> 1. 16, by 

“ le style ancien." See the same mistake at p. 61, 1. 56# wtd 
at p. 323, 1, 5. At p. 436, 1. 20, our author only surmises— 
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and the surmise is erroneous — that a similar expression, vije., 

jt, bears the same signification. The 
poets spoken of are themselves old, as well as their style. 

P. 205, 1. 1 1 ; p. 42G, 1. 1 7 j p. 500, 1. 3. At these places three 
several persons are represented in the French as having made; 

use of a new style of composition. The jihrase 

in the original authorities, simply indicates that these writers 

were novices in their profession. 

At p. 275, 1. 10, Kuhir is d(‘fu‘cd by le ])]us grand’* 
(wliich is Akhnr) instead of by At p. 138, 1. 20, 

“ Mnjaf hundred'^ is rendered by “ inillcj' At p. 355, 1. I I , 

and at p. 530, 1. 8, the ord we]l-eondnet(;d,'” — a teiin 

of endearment, — is translatc‘d by legitime.” 

At p. 150, we are ])resemtul with a new (i(‘>eripti{)n of 

verse, called saldsat. M . tie Tas>y imist leave read 

facility** with a 

Our autiior does not irnariably translate from English with 
the most scrupulous exaetlludc : — or, is it tliai his ihdieaey is 
more scrupulous than Ids aeeunu’v? Ijet jhe reader jmlge 
whether this excuse can avail iu regard to tlic s^^eond of the 
two extracts following : — 

Aji, Res., Vol, XVI, I., p. A I’. !. ‘M. On homin** vivunt 

living man lias nv)thiiJ:^ <1 u with . ri’ a rirn ii lain' li* cicl i!t IVnfVr ; 
heaven and hrll, but wlK>n tlic bf>dv quaiid b? rurpn vst dt‘v<?nu 
has becoiuc da«t, M'liat thr iliffor- : qut'tU* i?»t U ditlVronec eniro )in ,<aint 
ence lictweeii a jackass and » dead j ct un orimiiicl i (Iji 
saint ; 

Again : 

As. Rijs. Vol. XVf ., p. C‘J. If the ' P. Jlf), 1. ).s. Ja* I 'v'eatcur peut-il 
Creator dwcif in Tubemucies, wUo.se . n'sider dans di tcinpUiii, lui qiii rein* 
reiiiidetJce i« the universe ? jdit tout ruiiiveri i 

Occasionally, the title of a book is badly giv<*n. For exam- 
ple, at p, 130 our author speaks of a Masnavi called the 

^^IMinok mhfiah,'^ on which he makes the ffillowiug Icurued 

observation; Jc ne suis jias bicn sur dc la 

lecture de cq titre. Si on le pronouci^ cumme je l*ai fait, il 
signific Litre de la fin de dmnnbre, Ce scrait, dans ci* 

*' Tlie ingenuity of this calls to our mind the following extract from the 
Miratud-khayal, of which we append our own version, lest M. de Tassy 
fihonld take a diflferent view of it : ^ 

jjl yf ifi y,,*! 

Uji «>**» 1 ^!^ 

Paffe 230, printed editum. 
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cas, iin poeme sur riiiver.^^ The word dinimJc, though not 
ill the dictionaries^ is a mucli commoner corruption, in Hindi, 
than dUaaky of the Persian dUvak M’h^e-ant.’^ 

At p. 1.80, lor read 

TWie well-known Fthi/ Alt Prakada, a work on rhetoric, by 
S'nka Deva Mis'ra, M. de Tassy, — following Ward, — cites 
(p. 170) by the nut very recognizable name of Phddilalu 
PrakihrliaP 

At ]). ITo, M. de Tassy, after enumerating the works of 
S'ivu Nilniyaiju, goes on to say : “ J’ ignore si e’est la collee- 
lioii. de tons c(‘s ouvrages cpii porte le litre de Sant Saran, 
Qnoi fjidil cn suit, lo savant professenr ^Mlsoii a un c\em- 
plaire nianuserit de ee dernier ouvragi^ en trois volinnes in- 
foL II se compose de poeiiics et d^hyinnes liindi dcs Siva- 
Maravaiiii! ; il (rst (•( rit vn cara(*tercs nagari.’^''^' The expres- 
sion .sanla sarana, (with) the saints (is our) ])rotection,^' is 
us('d by tb(' S i\a Xaniyanis, at the licginiiing of tlieir books, 
(aiid of tlK‘ir l(‘ttcrs lo one anotlier,) in the same manner as 
ortliodo.v Hi] diis (‘iii]>loy S'n Cr</we.y>b/c;t nantahy ifcc. Our 
iintbor's mistaki' reminds us of ti-e person w iio, on being left 
a large legaey of Kreiu li bonks ; ^ de Josei)h Mi'dcr^" lieper- 
tory ol i\iceiiie, wdii^di is, we h lievc, our autlmrity), mar- 
velled Hi sn largo a projiortion or tlic vobuiies being written 
by one m.*’ 

ietfne Cdiandn Lala, (p. tr)!,) is transiated, with a 
qni n, clieri du singe^' ! 

t'ur Lok likai ran jut fat p. 171 , read Lakokti nmninkii. 


“ You must know that tho word muah/l {^uwrriKJi) Syriac, lu the 
iliulee.t of that tribe tliey call the air mvy anti ifafi lia« obtained the #t*)ige of a 
kjiot ; — that is to say, tiic adept in that art ties knot.^ on the air.” 

And a little further on, we r*’ad that the gage hithttirhuriii {i\vtlmgora&}, 
who h cuIUhI by the author a di'^ciplc of Solomon, deduced the elements of 
Music from the harmony of the spheres ! 


* SCsy^ 


* M. de Tassy has not :i monopoly of the blunders in rt»gfard to Hindi 
literature. Herr Albrecht Weber, (w'ho, by his marks of interrogation, would 
seem to confess his inability to distiiijiruish Sanskrit from Bhash^), in his 
catalogue of the Walker >!SS. at Oxford, attributes the Kavi'tyriya to In- 
drajit, its.authorV patron ; and is hi doubt as to the subject of the liaaika- 
priyAy against which lie w'rites ** Khetorisch ?” Ward, again, in his work on 
the Hindus, (lidition of 182i2, Vol. IL, p. 4vSU,) gives JCavi-priyii as the author 
of the HiCmachandrika ' 


+ Tliese very words are taken t>y Stewart, Descriptive Catalogue, p. 180, to 
be the title of a book ! 
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At p. 487, the title of a book, is 

translated — Sri KUdh^l aux doux anmsemcnts.^^ The word 
iTTWs a proper namej—that of Krishna, — is plainly mistaken 
for homy. 

At p. 515, Ave find BhUyola Sara Likhyate^ given as the 
title of a book. A slight knowledge of Sanskrit would here 
have stood our author in good stead. At p]). 118, 270, and 
278, Bijak oecurs for Bljaka. At pp. 291 and 292, we find 
" Kavi Prya^' and Radk Priya'^ for Kavi Priyd and Rasika 
Prhjd. These titles are of course translated incorrectly ; and 
so is the title AmritadhdrUy p. 120. The first tw o are Tal^ 
purusha compounds, and the third a Bahuvnhi. 

Both M. dc Tiissy (p. 120) and his authority (See As. 
Res,, vol. XVIl., }). J9?5) are inisLaken about Bhartrihan , — 
(corrupted by vernacnilar usage into Bharthnn and Bharaf- 
hort), — who is not the author of the compositions sung liy 
mrauyiyds^ but the hero of thtun. The Ihofessor’s remarks 
on the possible antiquity of these compositions are curious 
in the extreme. 

At p. 405, the famous ISfahimna Stotra of Pushpadaiita,’^' 
in Sanskrit, is given, with the expression of a doubt, as a 
Hindi wqrk. At p. 507, Sidtan is represented as lui 
Urdu author. 'VVe hav(3 examined the MSS., on the strength 
of which, as described in a catalogue, M. de Tassy placi^s this 
^^Saul among the prophets;’^ and w-e have ascertained that they 
are not ivritten by him, but deiBeaUd to him. Nothing, W’O 
helievc, has yet lieeu found to invalidate the st utemeut of 
Major Stew^art, (Descriptive Catalogue, Preface, p. 5,) that no 
complete work of the Sultanas composition has been dis- 
covered. The celebrated Saqi-nama of Zuhnri, (p. 551,) is 
not in Rckhta, but in Perman. The Kal])a Sutra, (p. 581,) 
is spoken of as if it w^erc Hindi. Professor Wilson (Macken- 
zie Collection, Vol. II., p. 115), though lie places it in a mis- 
ceKSnieous chapter, headed Hindi books, yet expressly 
declares it to be Prakrit, which specification M. dc Tassy, 
trusting to the heading, takes no notiqc of. The Kalpa 
Sutra is ndw to be met with in an Englisli dress. 

The Sanskrit original of thcBaitalaPachlsi is supposed hyM. 
de Tassy, (Preface, p. viii., and p. 484,) to be lost. Tlie Profes- 
sor could not, then, have seen the translation from the Hindif 

* The flower-toothed, — originally the name of a Gandharva. 
f Probably, Jndging from the peculiar felicity of iU style and the variouii 
loaniing displayed in the comments, from the pen of Professor Wilson. 
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ill the London Asiatic Journal fo^^ 1816 and 1817, in the 
notes to whicli there is distinct reference made to the origi- 
nal. See also As. lies., vol. X., p. 412 ; Calcutta Oriental 
Magazine for March, 1824, p. 63; and Mackenzie Collection, 
vol. 1., p. 112. Fiirtlier, the English version of those tales 
by Kaja Kali Krishna is not from the Vnija Bh^shi, but 
from the edition in common Hindi published under the aus- 
pices of Gilclirist. Our author is also inaccurate, (p. 209,) 
in saying that Sir William Joneses translation of tlie History 
of jNaclir Shah is in Euijlish, 

So lar as M. de Tassy possessed materials, he deser\’es the 
i*redit of having made a very diligent use of them.* But there 
are tazklras of Rckhta poets, procurable without much diffi- 
culty in Hindustan, which would have enabled our author to 
iiicreasi^ the Muhammadan department of his work to twice 
or three times its present size. A number of these works we 
have adverted to incidentally in the course of these remarks.f 
Several others w^e know only by name, among which is the 
biography of Akhtar of Lakhnau, whicli treats of both Per- 
sian and Urdu writers, and is said 1 > coiiltnn upwards of five 
thousand memoirs. But its author >-cfuses t<* let it be either 
priiitf'd or transcrilied. Ibit after ail. only u small part of 
the little worth knowing about Urdu literr^ure, — for to ac- 
quire il es much more laiioiu than it requites, — can be 
gatli(‘n‘d ir in tbesii w orks. J Any one w ho proposes to write 


* In tlir; (lulKiiiM-Ibraliim arc accounts of M/r Madailu-Mah and Khwdja 
Uakhi^h Munta/ir which are not noticed in the “ Jlistoiro.'’ — The account 
of Wrfli', |i. r)2a, is hy Vctii Nsirdyana,- not All Ihrahiin. 

And hero wc may mention two tranislations, not spoken of in the ** Dis- 
toirr,^’ of Urdu works into English. For a translation of the lliddyatu-h 
IsWm SCO pp. 239 seqq. of the (Calcutta) Oriental Magazine for Sept.* 1823 ; 
and for the Mazhab-i>laliq in English see pp. 75 seqej. of the Calcutta Liter- 
ary Cu/ette for 1832. 

t In Qasim’s Tazkira is some valuable information, as far as it goos^ 
if it may be depended on,— touching the oldest writers of Urdu.'' ’ 'iu6 
first Uekhta poets arc there said to be Turku-l-lahj called Muhammad 
Kasades, and Hadi Dakhni. .With regard to the latter it is also stated that 
SaudtC, in his tazkira, confounds him with the Persian Sadi, and unwarrant- 
ably ascrilios verses of his composition to the bard of Bhirdz. In tho Janu- 
ary number of the Journal Asiatique for 1843, a long paper by M. de Taaay 
will bo found, in which he declares, (p. 27,) on the authority of Qairo’s tai^i- 
ra, that the fact of the Persian Sadrs being the first Urdd writer is a **fait 
desormais incontestable.” Q^im was a pupil of Baudd, and it is no wonder 
if he adopted the errours and whims of his master. Tho authority of Zukd, 
the author of a tazkira, may be added to the above. But see the Tabaq^t-i- 
shu(irs-e-i Lind, p. 48 ; and the Faraidu-d-dahr, p. 339i 
t M. de Tassy, in the continuation of his work, should consult, berides 
Urdfi memoirs, all the Biographies of Persian poets that he can obtain access 
to ; and the Persian histones of India should also be perused to some extent. 
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a faithful history of Utdu literature down to the present 
tiine,^' must visit India in person. So little demand is there 
in Ihirope for printed works in the Indian lan^uaf^es, — to say 
nothin*' of MSS., — ^that we suppose that, of the litliograph- 
ed volumes which the Mulnimmadaii presses of Lakhnau, 
Dihli, and Aj^ra, throw ofl* yearly by the thousand, not one in 
twenty ever finds its way out ol* this eountr>^ As for Hindi 
literature, IM. do Tassy has a most inadequate idea of its 
immense extent. f Before us, as we write, lu^s a catalo^in? of 
upwards of a tlioiisand Bhasha works (in MSS.,) — (about ten 
times the number specified by M. de Tassy), — more than lialf 
of wliich we have seen and handled. The oidy work that has 
yet come in our way, that would yield any assistance, analo- 
j^ons to that derived iVom ra/Airas, to the investigator of 11 iiidi 
literature, is the Sujana Charitra by Sddaiia Kavi, wliieli 


■* We find not a word in the Ilistoirc'’ about A'tish,/y iio, Mnniin, Chirkm, 
Saliib, Na/ir, ^Wif, Ihstfn (Ilati/. Abdii-r-ruhrnan Khan), and Irfan ; uiid next 
to nothing about Glmlih, Najsihh and Tapa'ii,- a few of tiie famous naiiu>, iu 
thfj present age, in the Muhammadan literature 0 / liidiii. We tjMestion who* 
thcr the Fasana*e-Ajaib of Snrur, — a work which is almost uniTersallj esteem* 
ed by learned natives above the Chahar Darsvesh, — be yet known in Kuropo* 
t .M, de Tassy, at p. 14 of his Hudiments do la lang\ie hiudoui,'' after 
speaking of there being no “ Hindur’ grammar before his own, adds : “ JN>iir 
remplir cette lacune, je doune ces rudiments, pour lesquels j’ai mis a contri- 
bution I’ouvrage eldinentairc i|ue je viens de dter (j ‘rice’s Grammar )> ainsi 
que eelui de LalKl-Lal, cn ajtuitant, aux f».>rnies que ees deux ouvragos luit 
indirpides, cclles qae vingt unnecs d’dtud ; m*ont fait tnmvor, et les ob- 
servations (jiie la lorturo dcs princijvaux ecrivaiiis Uindtmi m’a fournios.” 
The assertion is a rash ono on the part of M. de Tassy that be has read tho 
principal Hindi WTiters. At p. iiOO of the first volume of the “ llistoiro'’ he 
confesses that he has never si'cn the 8ata Sai of Viliari IjjIu, and his conjec- 
tures about lit are all wrong. A nuuibcr of popular works, Iwsido^ the last 
named, (which is accoinyuiiiicd by a tiku by the Editor, c died the L4la (^han- 
drika), published years ago by Eallu LaJa, are unknown to him. Such arc the 
V'finda Siida'raa Charitni of Haludhara, 8ara.sa-rasa, and Madbava- 

vik'sa. And <lid ho over see the Vinaya Tatrika, whic'^ has been puhlislied 
a t Calc utta (by Lullu Lfila), at Agra, and at Ghasfpur { Many of Tulasi- 
dtCfBT works, by the bye, he does not even give the name.s of ; and ilh^sh^ 
publications, in the Dev^anagari and liang^li characters, of tlio Calcutta Bara- 
bfC/^r, M'hich are new to him, might he pointed out by the dozen. And are the 
wi-i tings of Chanda, or of Kes'ava-d^sa, or the 8qj^na Hazara, or the ra^linavat t 
by Malik Mahammad of Jrfis, in<duded among the works of the “principaux 
licrivains hindoui” which the Professor claims to have read ? A\ e will give 
the names of a few Hindi poets of celebrity whom our author probably now 
hears of for the first time. An acquaintance with a small fraction of them 
would have prompted a very different selection from that which h given in 
the second volume. Abhimsnyu, Agra, A'nanda-ghana, Bhhslmria, ChintiC- 
iiiani, Haya, liay^la, I)cvi>ddsa, Hariha^a, iiarivans'if, Kdlidifs'a, Maiidana, 
Kahtla-L^la, Prahlada, Proma, Premi, B^ma-Krinhoa, Biinanuja Itamapati, 
SWbhu, S'ridhara ; Dayd-Ula, Hfna-day^la Giri, Gaja*r€ja, Ganes'a, Mani- 
deva, Prema-Saklii, lUma-8akhe, Samir, 8'ynina*Hundars, Vishva-iiiCtha 
Sin ha 
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makes mention of upwards of 200 Bhasha poets. The date 
of this work is Samvat 1804. 

But M. dc Tassy^s work, (we mean the first volume of 
it) — in spite of all its faults, whose name is Legion, and with 
which, in the plenitude of oiir superiour advantages, (re- 
siding in India and hedged about by Maulavis and Pandits,) 
we liave taken the liberty of making ourselves somewhat 
merry, — is a production of wdiich its author, considering the 
circumstances under which he M^rote it, has no reason to be 
ashamed. It deserves better of the world of letters than may 
perhaps be inferred from our comments ; and nothing would 
give us greater pleasure than to be assured that it has found 
a place in the library of every orientalist. The good points 
of the work are patent and undeniable, and wc have limited 
ourselves to the exposure of its demerits solely for the pur- 
])osc of rendering the results of the Professor^s researches 
better deserving of tlic confidence of his readers. 

We have now reached the second volume, which consists 
of jinalyses and extracts. But first of all comes a preface of 
32 pages, which is devoted chiefly to ( ofinitious of the different 
kinds of composition employed in ?^rdu an*! Hindi. The 
first braiicl' of these definitions is treated vei v satisl'aetorily. 
But is not tim tevm fard (p. xxw) incorrt*x^ly expiained?* 
The sulijeot of Hindi comi)osHiom is, on the contrarj", most 

d yz d 3 *" ^ i3y 

>r J3I ^ Jill 

IWtlad b b JjZ wJbl 

dw ^ (jdbl Aji &£« 

Tntikhdb diwinoiikdfp, 3. 

I. c., < A piece of poetiy consutiog of two hemieticha is called a /ani— abso- 
lutely, — whether there be rhyme in both the hemisticha, or in one. And it 
is also called bail. But the difference between these two names is this, that 
when the poetry [of two lines] is oomplote in a detached sliape, the name 
of fard is applied ; and 6off, whether it be solitary or (one) in a collection, — 
in a piece of poetry such as a ffhazal^ qaatda, or qita, for instance. Hence 
fard is special, ana bail general.’ 

Tile word (p. xfi.,) though sometimes used as a synonyme of mistvT, 
1 . e., for hemulichs much more commonly means rhyme, Charana and pdda 
are the terms geneinlly employed to denote the halt of a ehaupAu Uie onar- 
ter of a doM^ etc. 
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su|)crficially handled ; and we have rdffos and rdffinis mixed 
up in stranjre confusion with the projicr matter of the chapter. 
Ag:aiii, of common Sanskrit metres, which occur in a siuf^lc 
well-known Hindi work, Gokulauatha^s translation of the Ma- 
habhdrata, we have marked twenty-seven that are not uicii- 
tioiicd by M. de Tassy. Of less common ones we liave counted 
about the same number. Metres peculiar to the Hindi, and 
having: pure Hindi names, exist by scores ; and in this preface 
one finds but a very small number of them. ludeed, we do 
not believe the Professor ever saw a work on Bliasha prosody. 
At all events, there is none spoken ofiu his fir»?t volume, and 
there is no allusion to any iu the second. We |(ive below 
the names of a few works which will he of service to any one 
desirous of investigating; the subject lu're adverted to.* * * § 

We now come to the translations. And first in order 
among them stands the Bhakta-niiila,t or Garlaucl of 
Devotees.^^ This work consists of short sets of memorial 
verses, of the most enigmaticai character, if uiiaccompanied 
by elucidations, and is written iu a rctlicr diflicnilt dialect of 
the Hindi. Several commentaries have Ixtm composed oil it, 
the best known of which are those of Krishaa-dasa, in prose, 
and of Priya-dasa, in verse. J It is from tlic former, as in 
part published, together with the mixed text of Niibhii Ji§ 


• I'hij Chhandornava by Bhikari<disa, the Vritti*vicbira by Daj>'arathn, 
tlie C.'lihand.'i-ratnavali, Vritti-taraiigini.aiui Vritti-dipaka bv lUnia Salri'ya, 
the t)y Hilpa B&haya, the K^vyaniava by Saa^ntaia Biiiha ; tho 

Suvritta-Iiaru, Ganodipik^, Chhanda-kaiiniudi, and Lha.;(ba-pingala. .Ibj^nia 
JtiCnia, Bukha Deva Mib'ra, .)ivana J^atliaka, Bliaiaa, SVipati, Narayrina- 
dasa, liasika^mohana, Ac., Ac., have alsa written on Proat/dy. Tbo ioth 
chapter of thl?. Yidya-darpa^a treats of the/auic subjMrt. 

t 111 verjr niany MBS. we find (incorrectly, perhaps) Ilhakfi-nidlu, or “ (tar- 
land of piety” M.doTussy (J’reface, p. xxix.) straiig’c'ly cnougli trans- 
lates PhakUi-mdla by “'I'raite siir les saints” an*l remarks that or 

mdldj at the end of the titles of boouts, correspondt) to riadiity as used iu Mu- 
liMvniadan lit<irature. See some intends tiiijj^ observations, by Mr. C. P. 
Brown, on the fanciful naine.s given by the liindhs to their writings, at p. 
41 of the London Asiatic Journal. for Bcptoniber 18.37 

4: In the Kaviia inetrr*, and called the Iihitkii-ram4,odhiith On this com- 
mentary remarks, called by their author drish^dnta * illustrations,* (in some 
copies — bhakta-n^Ut-fpraHanffa) have been written, iu variouij moosiiros, by 
Yaisbuava-dasa. liesides these the writer of this paper lias four other works 
explanatory' of tho Bhakta-miCla. 

§ t\L de *Tassy remarks as follows, at. p. 42, on NiCbU^ Ji ; << Premier auteur 
des vers c|ut font la base du Bhakta-mdl^et qui se rikioisentyhoe qu*iL paraU, 
au vers initial et final de chaque ehhappai. Les autros vers des cUbappa’is, 
ainsi que lo prouvent le texte pr^c^ut et le ehhappai sur Prithirdj, sont de 
Krisclmadas.” A psr mlium process, this, with a witness, as shall be shewn. 
The first assumption on which the Professor*B sequitur is base^ is this, that 
hocauio a commentator cites only the first verso in a set of venes which he 
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and Nardyana-ddsa, by Captain Price, in the first volume of 
his Hindee and Hindoostanec Selections/^ that M. de Tassy 
lias made his clioice of extracts. These extracts (pp. 1 — 76) 
we sliall now examine. And in order that the reader may 
be able to judge for himself, without having to refer to 
books that may not be conveniently at hand, we shall take 
the troubles, — ^both with reference to the present work and 
to whatever follows, — of giving the original of every passage 
to which we object as not heing a proper translation. In 
our own version we liavc aimed at nothing beyond fidelity. 
The reader will observe, — at all events in the case of the 
Bhakta-mala and Suiidara Kanda, — that we do not bring 
forward picked and insulated instances, but a fair sample of 
the mass. This fiujt, indeed, is certified by the very extent 
of our specimens. 

In the following passage, — ^the novelties in the rendering 
of which, uukiiowu to the original, are not a few, — we may 
just mention that M. de Tassy turns faith into ivorks, and 
makes Kulnr f'espiso both, instead of inculcating the indis- 
peiisalileness of the former to the value of the latter. Ka- 
ijir was not so very far off from Christian vc ity. 

«inf^ II 

Hfiis ^ w mff W3T »nin n 

^ HfT ^ II 

K*Tsft II 

^sT wfiR fvw irrft’ii 


aniuitatos, the remaining verses of the set arc bj a different hand f In the 
second place, the Krish^a-diCsa mentioned in the couplets on Prithivfrfija, is 
not **cehii c|ui a de'vcloppii ot comment^ lo texte primitif du Bhakta-muV* 

(p. 37), but KrisUna'd^sa, (called paihdri or pauhdri: Sans, 
the Avoll-Icnown religions gnide of the last Hindu King of DihH, to whom a 
section is devoted by NabntC Ji, near the beginning of his work. Here, then, 
is an anachronism of upwards of 400 years ; for Prithivlrdja was killed in 
the end of the 12th eentuTV, and Krisiina-ddsa's comment on the Bhakta- 
nirfla is dated, aecorcling to Wilson, 1700 Samvat, or A. D. 1713. The two 
other Krishoa^d^sas besides Paihdrf, who are spoken of in the Bhalrta-mdlau 
would have conspired to throw our translator into a perfect ^‘trivium of 
irresolutions,*’ tiad he known ^ them. He is, farther, his own antherity for 
his statomeht that Krisli^a-ddsa did any thing more fer the Bhakla-mdia 
than write a oommentaiy on It. The text of the work Wae MViSr befere 
ascribed to any one except Ndbhd Jf and NMyana^ddsa. 
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^ srrfifST ii 
snif w^nsrw ii 

P. 1 . Clihappai.^ Kabir n’a pas laisse p^netrer dans ses oreilles la dis> 
tinction des castes, ni celle des six systi^mes de philosophie.f 

II a declare que les pratiques sans la foi nVtaient pas dc bonnes u^uvres. 
II a inontre la futilite de la penitence, des sacrifices, des austdrites, des 
aumones expiatoires,X des pratiques extmeures du culte. 

Ses ramamis, ses sabdis et ses sakhSs§ ont ete apprecies par les Hin- 
dous aussi bieii que par les Musulinanfe.jj Ses discours n'offrent pas de 
partialitts il a parle pour tous. 

Dans sa jmsition t^evee, on n’a pas vu qu’il ait tourne le visa#?e vers Ic 
monde perissable. 

Kabir n’a pas laisse penelrer dans ses oreilles la distinction des 
castes, ni celle des six systernes de philosophic. 

Tlie reader may amuse himself, if disposed, by collating 
the above rendering with the following : 

Kabir bad no (particular) reirardU for the castes and states, nor for 
the six classes of religionists.*’ Obsen'ances [such as are] opposed to faith 


* Ceci ost un chant populairc. (!) une sorie d’hymne cm rUonneur de 
Kabir. On doime ik oes chants le nom de m«7 /<'.«/#• ; (!!) on les attri- 

hue a Nublia Jl. Lc rocit qui le ddvelop]>c port© le wnn de Ckn. JrlTT 

commenfaird. On doit celuidoiit je donne ici la traduction h KriHchnudiVs. 

+ On sail qu’il y a en effet chez les ' liudons six difi*<^rents ayst^mes de plii- 
losophic, systeiue.s qui wont exposes dans dift'enmts ouvniges. 

t i-iis mots en lettres italiqut:s aont dtw addif.ion.s cxplicatirea au texto. 

§ Noras particuHers aux pocuics composes par Kabir 

I! " Dans le te.xte on nomme les Musiilmans lures coirime on le fait 

vulgaireimmt en Europe II parait que cette appellation c«t commune dans 
rinde. Sauda la met aussi dans la bouche de la femme d*un hanyiln dans la 
satire centre JFidwi.’' The word Turk (or, nioi’e commonly, 'luruk) is never 
used by one Miijsalimifi to another^ and is employee by a Hindu only as a 
term of abuse. 

II The word in the original is mistaken by M . dc I'assy for ; 

and this is not the only instance in wuich het confounds similar letters. At 

p. 216, 1. 16, he mistakes (he leaped) for 717% (in the morning) ; and 
at p. 228, 1 2C, wrf^ (disposition), for (speech). Again, at p. 5, 1. 

22, our translator, not bearing in mind the mtercbangeabloncss of and 
has magnified a bullock-load rupls into a city-full ; and has 

crowded them all into a house ! See also a passage further on, from the 
Binhasana Battisi. 

** Such is the interpretation, current among the Kaltir Pan this, and, (we 
believe), vulgar Jlindus of Hindustan generallv, of the term shaddata'anuy — 
a term by which the learned understand, not this, but the six sehools of phi- 
losophy. The first of the following couplets, accordant with the vulgar view, 
iir a wmmon proverb. Of the second verte of this distioh there are various 
readings, of which wo give a couple : 
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he declared to be improper ; (and) he showed that penance^ sacrifice, 
fasting, and charity, without faith, are nugatory. Hindus and Muham- 
madans approve (his) ramtiinia, s*nbdis and sdkkts , — impartial utter- 
ances, — (which) he delivered for the welfare of all. Rising superiour to 
the mundane condition [i. e., to the interests of this world], he spoke 
not flattery. Kahir, etc. 

In the next pjissage, M. dc Tassy, in despite of grammar, 
turns a prayer into a positive assertion. How far the par- 
ticulars, w hether of a precatory or of a dogmatic character, 
corrcs])oiHl in the original arid in M. de Tassy’s version, our 
own version will perhaps enable the reader to judge. 


nfT i ^ II 

VfT m I'l 

?r»9T W ^ • 

^ W VTSr II 


?ataTt -sfJW rQ*t i 

SfVST ITVnsr ^ w ST ^ II 

^STTW WC I 

liW 5Ri*r vwnvt i 

-* k __ *. “N .. 

WT5 ’fTW vnpr «7 WT II 

^ vwfv vWt TOST I 

*li4jd Vis'wandtha Sinha’s T^ki cn KaHi^i Ramainis : 
* fifth dohk of th$ third Ram^inl 

Two other passami of aimilar import, the one from jRdma Jivana*s 
comment on the Bhakta-nUla^ and the other from the Mukti-mvla of 
/>Aarmma^d«a, a work of great repute and Bome antiquity, we are obliged, 
by want of room, to omit. 
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5»T ftfT ^ ^ 3T ^ ^ II 

ST ^ 5Tf^ ?r^ TO «ro I 

stKt% it^ fnxsK snsTK fsrfw srff ^ ii 

P. 26. Pad.* — Ranachhor m’a permis d’Labiter Dwarika, oii la crainte 
de Yaxna est ant^^antie par la conque, le disque, la inaHSue et le lotus (at- 
tributs de Krischna). 

Tous les lieux de pMehnagc* de la Gomtt Bont habites constaminent : 
la conque fet les cymbales u fraiiges y retentisseut ; on y execute lo 
joyeux divertissement du ras. 

Pour inoi, j'ai abandonnc mon ]»a)s» j’ai laissc^ ma position. H&s! 
j’ai quitt^ le roi et son royaume. Mira est ta ser\'ante ; die est venue se 
refugier vers toi, elle t’appartient tout entiere. 

Autre Pad. — O mon ami, puisque vous connaissez mon affection, 
agreez-la. — Ne'^m’accordez pas d’autre faveur que le don de vous-!n{?Tm; ; 
c*est cela seul que jo desire. — Par Teffet <le la faim que J*ai supporlec 
pendant le jour, et de I’inBomnie qid rn a atteint duraiit la nuit, mon 
corps maigrit a chaque instant. O amiable Krischna, i>ius(pie vous 
m'avez permis de ^'enir aupres de vous, ne in'abandonnez plus. 

Hero is the passage as we read it : 

1 . (3 sovereign Raua-chhor, give me the habitation of Dwanika, (\i here) 
the fear of Yama is effaced by tby conch, discus, mace, and lotos. The 
perpetual abodes of all the ho'y places on the Gomati are (there) ;t (and 
there) the conch, tabor, and cymbal, [the producers ofl a fund of plea- 
sure, continually sound. My (native) country I have left, and also my 
[queenly] apparel ; (and) in like manfter the Rana, (and his) kingdom. 
Mira, tby servant, has come (to thee) for sanctuary. Now is ail her 
shame upon thee [that is, all disgrace that she may suffer will be on thy 
head]. • , 

2. Take thought (of me), O beloved, in suchmea .ure as thou knowest 
[me to be worthy]. Except thee I have no other [protector]. Take pity 
on me [then, if] thou wilt. Appetite by day I have not, nor sleep by 
night; (and) momently is (this) body wasting awity. O Lord of Mira, 
gqiyous Giridhara, joining, part not from, nie.t 

M. de Tassy must have drawn a long bow at a vcnturt/^ 
— with what success we shall see — when he excogitated the 
drawcansir of the '^loug sword/' in his rendering the 
following ; >? 


♦ Oea pads sont d© Mlrfi (BiIj). 

f That is, there is at any time as much merit in going to Dwifrakif as there 
^ ™ places of pilgrimage on the Gomatf. M. de Tassy, 

at th e m 37, defines the word Ooniati by “ tonmoyanto'* ! 

' Ji jTw ftvdrses rhave been translated somewhat differently by Professor II. 

See As. Res., Vol. XVI., p. 1(H) ; and « Two Leetures,*’ p. 31. 
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fr^ sr ^ f i 

^ »Tm ^ ^ ’Sir WTf u 
’C’ns ^ It ^ I 

arm fror fsnfr srm ii 

P. 34 . I). Elle n’est restee qu ’un pen de temps; elle s’est separce de 
inoi en un din d’ceil. Voila son collier et sa bourse a betel. La elle 
clifinte ; ici mow ca*ur en eprouve riiiipression. — C’est une femme au 
teiut don* de la classe la plus estimee ; et je suis un homme meritant dc 
porter une longue epee. — J'allais demeurer aupres de Hari, lorsqu’ au 
milieu de inun cheinin ce coup de V amour in^a atteint. 

Our versiou will scarcely be recognized as aiming at the 
sapse passage : 

(His) indifference did not endure for a moment, when the ogle (of 
her) t ye .struck (him). Here was (his) rosary, there (his) wallet ;* here 
(his Hhagjiwad) Gita, there (his) stamp. f Gold, (for) one, and woman 
(also), — these are a long-reaching sword He was goina to meet Hari, 
Onit) she slew him on the way. 

Ikilly Hottom never was more utterly “ t^anslated^^ than 
the nine unlucky kiu^s m the folh^'^-iug pas age, wiiose very 
niimi s hi ve been vvJdimed iiu o ca egorics of the unsubstan- 
tial, in M. dt: Tasii-y^s interpretative alembic. 

if ii 

w f3mT% »nfr II 


’jvfir wfonft ii 

ti?rr '’TV’rnr ^ ii 


^ T’t ii 

^ P. C. Parmi les fils de r&i&s, Madhukar est un de ceuz qui trai- 
terent le plus res])eclueuBeinent les adoratcurs de Wiseknu. 

11 nourrifisait les devote h IVischnu de Mathura et de Mert&, qui 
fitaicut dans le besoin, et qui combattaient, victorieusement etmhre leurs 
pasisions. Les serviteurs ae Rftma et de Hari etaient satisfaits de le voir 


* In wbioh devotees cany a small idol. 

*1 For making aeetarial marks on the body. 
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detruire les edifices du culte consacrii h d^antres dieux. Karam Sinj^h/ 
sans crainte, accomplit selon son desir un vceu envers lUma, lui heros 
aux bonnes peusees, roi du monde et executeur dcs rites sacres. Et 
Kanhar ( Krischna) le Seigneur, souverain immortel, heros invisible, ac- 
corda toutes sesfawars au roi Madhukar . 

Parmi les fils; etc. 

We restore the kings to what of substantiality the original 
accords them, thus : 

These (persons, named below) of the race of kings |)aid especial ho- 
nour to devotees. Java Malla (of) Merata, — a little Mathura I in sancti- 
ty], — greatly cherished the votaries [of Vishnu], At Tora, Ramachandra, 
a rece])tacle of devotion, deliglUed the servants of Hari. Abhayarama 
practised unintermittedly an arduous obsen'ance [touching the pious]. 
Karroma Sinha, Sultan, and Birama, kings, (were) )ierforiners of [cer- 
tain] practices [with relation to the saints]. I's'wara, Akshaya Raya, 
Kannara Malla, and Madhukara,t kings, gave all their 8id>staiu’e [to 
ascetics]. . 

What does M. de Ta«sy mean by a fils sterile We do 
not find the sterile boy*^ in the passage following. 

3ft TO «nirwc w I 
^ TO snEf vsr inwfT %3T 3nv n 

^TO miT «*mr i 

TO af srfr W »vnni 

3IT TO TOTOT 3r^3fl| ^ WKTV I 

TO Tt?T 51 t| 

3rt TO'ftff wvsrsT «f5T wir sfK rvtc i • 

^TO3iTO ii 

Ok Ov 

jit TO 1 to?t fiPT fro XT I 

^ TO ^ sr xi ^nv*Ft ww ^ II 

P. 40. Pad. Le vrai bonhcur ne se trouve que dans la mswn des 
adorateurs de Wiseknu ; hors de 1& les plus granues richesses som com- 
me un fils stdrile. — 11 imssede de boniieur, celui qui boit par devotion 
de Peau qui a servi k lavef les pieds des wai'snavas, et il obtient le salut. 
l^c bonheur aui ne se trouve pas dans le sommeii, ni en se baignant dans 
des millions a*endroits sacr^s, a lieu en voyant le visage des adorateurs 


* 11 paratt qne e’est de Madhukar qu’il s’agit ici sous eet autre nom. (!) 
t Of tiie^e df Akbar SluCh. Prolegomena to the Kavi-priyd. 
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de Wischnu ; il fait oublier la peine qui s’est manifestee. — Le bonheur 
n’est pas in^Jine attache an sein d’une femme vertueuse et affectionnee. — 
Lorsqu ’oiile jHiKsMe, on verse des larme.s en entendant les discours des 
adorateurs de Wischnu. — Si ce bonheur dtait dcparti aux s&d^ leur 
ajiparence seriiit changee,* * * § et Ic jiauvre Vya9a trouverait Lanka et Meni.+ 

M. (le Tassy^s fils sterile^’ must be the son of the barren 
woman^^ (with a family likeness). Our rendering differs in 
other cssentitil particulars, as the reader will observe. 

Such pleasure as ia (fell) from entering the abode of a devotee is not 
(experienced) from (obtaining) great riches ; nor by a barren woman from 
giving birth to a son. llie pleasure which (is derived) from drinking 
tlie water of the feet of the saints and applying it to the body, (one) 
docs not obtain, even in a dream, from bathing at myriads of hallow- 
ed-places. Such pleasure as arises from beholding the face.s of devo- 
tees, — producing oblivion of pain, — an amorous man never (enjoys) 
from firessing a woman to his bosom. The pleasure which is (or 
results) from hearing the discourses of ascetics (and so) filling the 
eyes with tears [of joy], one does not receive from feeding in one's 
own liouse the son of a son. Such pleasure as proceeds from meeting 
with the saints (and so) every moment increasing one's love (for them), 
would not be to the poor VyasaJ from obtaining even Lanka and (mount) 
Suincru [both of which are fabled to bo of gold]. 

In th(' m?\t. pa.ssage M. d('. Tassy ,Misropr»»seDts Jlai-dasa as 
oaUiiig oil (rod to gloinfy Rai-d:isa; i.^s^.ead of implc»riTig Him 
to shed abroad ilui glory of Himscif. 

ww rnrat TO 

artf fTO ^ ti 

amr fwsTO TOraSt to w 

?R sr 

P. 68. Pad. Odieu des dieux, vousStes deja venu ^ mon secours. Vous 
etes la racine du bonheur supreme qui n’a pas d’egale. J*ai iroiiv^ cette 

* O'est-ii-dire, “ ils seraiont heureux.” 

t lies deux principaux lieux soerds de Unde brahmanique. ( !) 

t Madhukara’g spmtaal director. 

§ We supply this word from very good M3S. 
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racine en emhrassant vos pieds. J’ai habitc dans le soin de pluKieurs 
femmes,* sans pouvoir ^viter la crainte de la mort, 'J’ant que je nc 
me suis pas livTe ii votre culte, j’ai erre et la dam Virresoluthn, J’ai 
^ns la douleur infranchisnable du charme de rillusion et du 
errone pour leg choses visibles, Aujourd*hui, a cause de la foi en votre 
nom, je dois m* abstenir de penser A toutc autre r/io.ve, et ne pas me 
mettre en peine de la justice du inonde. Agree/, Ct Dieu, Tadora- 
tiou de votre serviteur Raid As, Rendez son nom celebre, vous <jui piu-i- 
fiez le pecheur. 

Rai-dasa — not so anxious about self-glorification as his 
translator imagines, really speaks as follows : 

O supreme (iod of gods, 1 have come for sanctuary (with) thee. 'n>e 
root of supreme happiness, and without compare, (namely) the soles of 
thy feet, have I obtained. In various wombs have I dwelt, and I have 
been greatly territied by Yama, (for,) being without thy worship, 1 have 
wandered about. [Tlunigli] enerrossed by illusion, igno ranee, aiid the 
relish of sensual objertH, 1 havt crossed over distresses Ijard tr» be 
passed. Give not to my mind hope in another, [nor attachment to] 
worldly duties, — [nor aught, indeecij save reliance on thy name. () 
God, accepting the devotion of (thy) servant K;u-dasa, puhlish abroad 
(thy) iKune as the Purifier of Sinners.t 

after the extracts from tlic Bliakta-mala follow 139 
pages devoted to the Prema-sagara. As this is a work of no 
great difficulty, and, more especially, as tliere is an English 
translation of it,— of some merit, in point of accuracy, — by 
Captain W. llollings, we need not be detained l>y M . d<‘ Tas- 
sy^s version of certain chapters of it. But w<^ cannot pass 
on without taking serious exception to the manner in winch 
the author deseants, with the aid of (piotations, through 5f» 
pages, on the analogy between certain points in the story of 
Krishna and in the history of our Lord. These disquisitions 
rest upon the unfounded supposition of T, Maurice, — wiiich 
M« de Tasy-^ endorses, — that from the earliest years of Chris- 
tifijiity traditions concerning our Saviour iiave been current 
i||l\)idia, and have served as the ground-w ork for numerous 
legcHQ^ of the favourite nvatdra of the modern Hindus. The 
names of .Krishna and of Christ, to begin w ith, are, as usual, 
placed side by side, that we may see how very miieli the one 
looks like the other. So do the Sikhs bring R4ma and Ra- 
him f into discordant union; and we arc told that the pO(^t 


* -VlluFion A la mc^terapsycose. 

t I*%V arersion of these verses by Prof. Wilson, see As. Bos., Vol. XVI., p. 81 . 
» t j^Xiu^gham’s Histoiy of the Sikhs, p, 364 : or Kabir, who says- 

t"* Alif^nfyna. 
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Shelley was once identified by an Owenite with the Shiloh of 
S(;riptnrc.* 1^1)0 historical correspondences adduced by M. 
dc Tassy in oiir view, almost on a piir with these verbal 
n!scinblances. And wc were not a little surprised at them, — 
with their sin oiir of irrevereuee, — after reading the Professor\s 
protest {Preface, i». in.) with regard to sundry passages in 
his work, ibr w hich j):issagcs he apologizes by reminding the 
reader tliat is only a translator. We dismiss tliis unplea- 
sant topic with a rccomiiicndation of caution to M. de Tassy, 
if, — to say nothing of graver imputations, — he would not be 
ranked in tlic school of Valiancy, Oliver, and Wilford. 

Wc iH?xt come to tlie Snndara Kiinda of Tulasi-dasa^s Ra- 
inavana.t And licre, as well as in the Bhakta-mala, wc find 
tlK^ translator occasionally ofi’ the scent as to the purport of 
the original. 8o far as regards the division of sentences, 
M. dc ^Piissy lias, in his version, very judiciously taken the 
liberty to depart from the pointing laid down by Price. We 
liave been still bolder, and have neglected Pricers piinctnation 
ultogcaher; at the same time, how (ncr, being duly grateful 
for liis exeeileut text, which is the best we have seen. We 
proceed w ith our extracts. 

ff^3T»nc I 

^ w ii 

2r!% wrfir ft i 

1!^ Rnft I'l 


Set) Medwin’s Life of Shelley, Vol. I., p. 103. 

T M. de TasKy, (V'^oL I., i). 50J),) in stating that Tuhigi-ddsa l>cgaii his Ra- 
mayana at RenaroK, follows rrof. Wilson (A«. lies., XVI., p. 50), who would 
seem n(.)t to have observed Tulasi-dasa^s own declaration that he commenced 
it at Ayodhyu. 

I TtffttT I w ttr tfxif tft ^fttr ii 

I sfWt I tt tfOT HtTtT II 

lidmUyana, p, 25, Badari Ldla's ulitionf Jknarcs, 1850. 
See also the Tulani-ddsa^hariita, 

tM.de Tassy observes, at p. 10 of the “ Rndiments do la iangue Hindoui,** 
--which was published the same year with the second volume of his His- 
toire/'—tbat no has found in the fUmiCyaxia only a single Persian (or Arabic) 

word, viz., To take no account of a word of doubtfol origin, and 

passing by on the same grounds, wo ourselves have met, in the Sundam 

Kdoda alone, with the words h^-hdl^ kkabar^ and pard. And does 
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P. 219 . Des millions de guerriers ivres,* au corps redoutable, gar- 
daient des quatre c6ti5s cette ville, oil vivaient, au milieu des homines, 
des bufHes, des vaches, des 4nes, des brebis, des chacals. Tel est le 
tablcag raccourci quc Tulci-dus presentc de ces choses. SUr ccs entre- 
faites Rama laissant pour le moment le pelerinage des Clangs et des 
rivieres, alia droit dans sa marche. 

We find nothing of Ramans 'leaving his pilgrimages^’ in 
this passage, which we would render as follows ; — 

Furious elephants and myriads of warriors, with formidable bodies, 
are guarding the four sides of the city. Here and there Rakshasas are 
devouring ImlTaloes, men, cows, asses, goats, and birds. The story of 
these (Rakshasas) Tulasi-dasa has narrated Kinnmarily. Abandoning 
their bodies [i. e., dying, or, rather, perishing] at the [touch of the] 
arrow of Raghuvira [which, in its purifying induence, resembles] a 
sanctifying stream, they %vil] assuredly obtain salvation. 

From M. do Tassy’s version of the following he would 
seem to have an odd notion of a claim to '^beotitude celeste.” 

^ ^ gw int ^ I 
5T ?nf? ^ ’sra ^ 

P. 220. D. l\i as pesi^ ma faute, 6 inon pere, el tu donne le 
honheur de la beatitufle celeste. Xe faut-il pas, en tout ee 

qui arrive en fait de bonheur et de perte, sidt exactement peso d^ns 
cette circun stance r 

The matters weighed against each oilier are very different 
in our view of the passage, which we w ould rt'iider thus : — 

O father, (if one should) place in one member (i. e., scale) of the ba- 
lance the pleasures of Heaven and of absolute t iiiancipation, they all 
united would not counterpoise this — (viz.,) the enjoyment of a moment's 
interview with (this) excellent (person). 

The strange matters that our translatoi lias found in the 
passage wdiich we next quote would make Tulasi-diisa stare 
if he heard of them. 

?nniwrv wt xw wwt 1 ^ w mt 11 
xTxiir wwT I wwfxxir f^xwvrii 


not kih occur in everj^ page ? In the B^la K(fnda we have n^marked amhdri, 
anikitha^ anwdr, (4 times,) bdffh (6 tiuieB,) bakiuthish, bdz&r (twice), darbdry 
firozay ghariby (3 times,) ghanimy gahdn, jahdz jins (twice), kughaz, 
Imidra^ khahavy Unq (twice), mVia» (21 times!),' rteM (twice), sahib (tlirco 
times), San^y shahniu (three tiroes), shaqg, tdjy zin (twice), &c. 6lo. If, with 
all these words staling the reader of the R^m^yaiia in the face, M. do Tassy 
found only the one he mentions — how much of the book can be have read I 
And how must he have read what he did read f 
* C’est-a-dhe furieux, braves. 
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I TO ^ II 

^ I II 

flw TO ^ »rkT I n’lr TO II 

^ ^ ^ ^^1 'TOf^fir TOT 

u 

^ ^TWTOT I TOT 1% 5Tf%^ WKfi 

ftTOI II 

»T!T TO^t I TI^ ^ sif^ 

TO^ II 

1S17 ^ TOf^ TTtft I TOT r^«5a| TO ^Tf^ 
II 

^5f% TJ^iT ^ ?:T»Tft «?TW TOST I 
X(f,^ T^JT liRTfj?' ^srfir litisT 1 t1%TO II 

22.'!- (^ II So ca ha par»*; lee ^ ranches des arbres, se demandant 
a lui iiieni : re qn'il devait faire. Sur ces entrefailes K&wana ^dnt en 
fct t'lidroiL pour tatdier dc persuader cette femme ivfurhm^e. Ce me- 
charit prince, pour lui faire peur, lui moiitra urie corde noire et un cerele 
tlv fer. *' Tu es belle et sensee, lui dit Rflwana; ecoute, Je ferai tes 
Kuivantes de Mandodari et dc loutes les autres reines ; je te le proniets. 
Rej^arde rlonc au moins uiie fois de mon cote.” Sita considenint com- 
ine de rherbe la faveur de Rmcana, lui repondil en pennant au roi 

trAoiide son excellent man : “ Ecoute, 6 Rawana. L’eclal dA soleil ne 
saurait compare a celui du lotus qui fleurit sur Tctang. Coinprends 
(laps ton esprit cc (jue Sita te dit. Tu ne penses done pas, 6 mediant, 
aux Arches terribles dc Rdma. Homme insensfi, eiifl^ d orgueil, ajircs 
in’avoir enlevc-e, tu uses t’ajiprochcr de inoi ! homme vil et ineprisablc, 
n*a8-tu pas hopte de me tourmenter ainsi 

D. Rawana entendant comparer Rdma k Teclat du soleil, et dire qu’il 
etait pared a cet astre ; ayant done entendu ce fdcheux discours, il tira 
son <?jH;e. et dit a Sita dans un acces de colere ; etc. 

The ^'black cortV^ tmd the circle of iron’’ which M. 
de Tussy^s iraaginatiou conjured up to terrify the unfortu- 
nate woman/’ vanish, along, with the unfortunateness, in our 
version — ^tvhich runls thus : — 


* Ou pent-6tro, ^ demandant li Bibhtsclian ear il y a dans le toste : ** il 

rdfldchit : que ferai-je, d mon frere f' 
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Among the leaves of the tree he remained concealed, (and) reflected — 
“ What shall I do, O brother At that juncture R&vana, (riclily) adorn- 
ed, came thither, (and) with him (his) women. In many wavs did the 
miscreant admonish SitA ; (for) he exhibited [or employed, tne four re- 
cognised inethodsf of encountering an opponent, viz.,] — conciliation, 
offers, intimidation, and the sonnng of dissension. “ Listen, O handsome- 
faced (and) sage (lady),’’ said Ravana: “ I will make Mandodari (and) 
all (my) other queens thy attendants, — [such is] my promise, — [if thou 
wilt hut] once look towards me.** Vaidehi, placing [a blade of] grass 
[before her eyes a.s] a screen, [for a virtuous Hindu matron must at 
least ^Affect to hM)k upon no man except her husband], and calling to 
mind the lord of Ayodhya (her) great (i. c., devoted) friend, (thus replied) ; 

Hear, () Ten-fared. Does the light of the fire-fly ever cause the lotus 
to expand ?4 Understand thus* (in thy) mind,” says the ilaughter of 
Janaka. “O rcproliate, (hast thou) no knowledge of the shafts f»f Ra- 
ghuvira? Thou didst abduct and bring me (hither), wretch I from an 
einj>ty place [i. e., unguarded habitation].^ Vile, shameless (fellow), 
hast thou no [sense of] shame i” 

D. Hearing himself likened to a fire-fiy, ''and) Rama likened to the 
sun, — hearing (this) reproachful language, Havana, drawing lii^ sword 
in great anger, exclaimed ; &C. 

The solitary Rsima of the following vi*r.s(‘s M . ilo Tassy 
supplies (gratis) with a bevy of eoiicubines. 

^Tt. 

’rm I »rtwir ii 


* An expression used in taking ^'cninpcl with oneself, when in perplexity or 
distress. Sec also p. 227, near the bottom. 'Yhis form of apOfetniplii^^ing 
one.self reminch u*i of Laiinceiot LoMk*. “ My eonscicner i^ays, — * No ; tuko 
lietMl, honest Launcwlot ; take heed, bojiest <iol»l>o or, ae afortssaid, ‘ hom-st 
I.auncclot Gobbo ; do not run ; scorn running with thy hceLi .*^ — Mt rchnut of 
Venice. 

f What these four methods are held to he, the following authorities 
will certify. 



iwwpctw 5Fr ti , 

Manu, ch. v. 

vT»r fgww I 


K&mandakiya NUi-sura. 


Amara Ko$ha, 


Z X; c., CaiiBt thou, who art so immoasurably inferiour to my husband, hop<:- 
to afloot my heart ? 

(for the eqnivoquo is nntimnslatable)— thou didst bring me (hi- 
ilier), wretch, in the absence of Hari (from home). 
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I ?nr II 

^ ?r? aror ^ ^Kt I ajrro w ^jiitTTii 

ai%K iTfai f»f arf? aif ’^ti ariff TO ^ arpr 5 t ^ n 
^ i*TaiT: ^ ^ I arrsrfff fro ^ ^ ii 
^*RTOrHfT?itf^’Tr^i arR^tf?T^«T!!%f^»Tt^ii 

P. 2‘2(). C. “ Kconte clone* Sha, vjtmta-Uily Pexpression de la douleur 
<j\i\’)irt»nvp llama de ton absence. I'oici ce qit'il (lit (Inns sa leitre : 
Uue sont pour uioi toiites Ics comrubiiies qui in’entovirent ? La plante 
])fMil~elle etr(- oomparee a son rejeton* la nuit noire a la lune, celle-ei an 
suleil r Un espaec eouvert de lotus est-il semldable a unetang sur le- 
qnel Hot tent do siin])le.s graminees t* L*eau produitef par l(?s nuages 
e^i-elle pareille a I’hnib' la pins excellenlc? Coinine I’haleiiie du serpent 
au triple^ .NOiitHe, je rends jaiinc Tarbre sons lequel je demeurc. Ma 
ibiuleur no diininiiera pas on la faisant connaitre. Pourquoi, d’ailleurs, 
la dirais-jer Person nc no ]>eut comprendro co quo j’eprouve. Rends- 
nioi ainonr pour amour. Saehe» en effet, c> ma bien-aimee, quelle est 
mon unitjue pensik*. Mon esprit est toujours u tes jiieds; coiinais it cela 
la iViree de rnon amour/' 

Unnia ha.s iiritbcr concubines, nor pc‘n and ink to write a 
lottci', in our vorsi^>n, v>biel! here bllows. 

“ 11c i? O Sifit " 'said Ilanun an > * (what ) Rama said about bis) se- 
par'; t.ion In ji thee) : ‘ All (tilings) have to me 1 ..coinc reversed. The 
new spn*u' irt ), as it were, fir- i^daiv.w Kj ; the night like death ; the [cool- 
niyeiM m* hi like the [scorching] sun; a cluster of water-lilies like a 
jduTijp of 'Mnces;(and) the clouds rain as it were hot oil. Whatever 
tree 1 r> <i (under) gives me pain. The zephyr with its three attributes 
[of l oolness, fragrance and inilcliiess,]§ is like the breath of a serpent. 
AJy grief doe.s not abate by (my) telling it. To wliom shall I tell it? — 
(for; no one can understand (it). My sincere love and thine, (my) be- 
loved and my heart only know. 'I’liat heart remains ever near thee. 
Know in (i. c., from) this (that I am) subject (to thy) love.^” 

\Vc are glad to bi^ able to vindicate our friend Tnlasi-dasa 
from the imputation of indelicacy in respect of the next ex- 
tract. 


* 1.0 texto portc quo je pense Otre le pluriel do kunta, noni 

vS 

Jndieu du mix harhafa. 
t A la lettre : « chaufTee, fondue, etc ” 

- 1 : “ Peut'f'tro dans le sen.s pot^tique latin, corame dans Texpression d’llorace, 
(((‘S Exegi monummium would be an illustration just about as 

much in point. * ^ 

§ For our own rendering of the zephyr’s “ acs triplex” an authority is 
liere given. 

'swii tw »rT»if ^ fwfw?f*ti 

MaUinAtha^s Tihl on the Itaghuvans'a. 
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^Wrt- 

srfr ifHt I ^ ^ II 

»n^f^firfiR^%fT^^«n^iWTO?ftfif5TRH!r?Rt^nnii 
w^rn!«^n!T*rTi w:arTO^f%^f^»rFrTii 
arii arer ^ tm i ^n€t^ii 

^T ^rsr €tir ^ ^ ’ ^<f THgr i f»rfT «SR*r ii 

5»r % -arasr fjpiim II 

fT ^f35T I jftfr WIT »rar ii 

fTRiff fwtw ifT^ I w irenapit ii 

•N -V 

^fT% W f5T^ I 

m« jyf %r wrf^ fira sttIt ii 

P. 235. C. ‘‘Qui es-tu, 6 Hanuman. lui dit roi dr Iian]<c\, rt par 
quel pouvoir as-tu terra«sc man armee, en ricanant et en faisani mi ^j^ramJ 
bruit : Tu m* entends de tes oreilles, et ccpendant, 6 iu?<enst\ je te vois 
tres-rassure. Pour quel crime as-tu tu<i les rakseha(;as ? Mais di>*-moi, 

6 iiisense, ne tiens-tu paa k la rie?” ** tlcoule, llawana, rrpqndit Ifanu- 
m&n. J’ ai arrache Tamf de Brahma.'* Cl':!; Par su puissance j’ai produit 
rillusion (yndya)j e’est par k m^roe force que Brahma, Wiscimu et Siva 
creent, conservciU et detruiscut * r est pur la incme force tju’ou pent 
avoir line tele k mille Tisages, et fitre depourvu d’autreg parties du 
corps. t Je t' ajtpreiidrai, 6 intense, <jue celiii que^ h*s suravS proU gent 
pent se revtUir de diderents corps. Celui qui a V-rise I'an* tendu de 
Siva, et qui jiar son inoycii a defait rarmce ivre de gania * ctilui-Ui, en 
employant dec brouHsajilcs et an rnoyeii de sa quein , detruira les guer- 
riers les plus fort.8 qui n’ont pas d'egaux. 

D. “Jesuisle inessager de Rama. par la plus petite portion 

de sa force que je vaincrai, nettoyant la terre, et que je viendrai jiren- 
dre sa femme clierie.” 


* Quis ? quid ? uhi ? quibus auxilik ? cur ? cpioinodo ? quando ?” 
t ** Jc traduis ain^i pour ne pus roudre un mot quo noire delicateasc 
rc'prouve.” — When this intimation met our eye wo involunturily prepared to 
do homage to the modesty of France^ and were about to skip the obnoxious 
passage in the orimnal,— not wishing to have our moral sense gratuitously 
shocked. But relucting again how crotchetty a thing h the “bicnatanco” 
of our Gallic neighbours— -[vide supra, where M. de Tossy renders the Kug- 
lish word ** jackal** by the French word ^criminer— for decency's sake]— 
we ventured to read on. The result of our rashnew (horresco referons) may 
ho learned from the text. Sidney Smith was hardly more superfluously 
alarmed by the Rev. John Styles’s merciless kim^s. 

t f* liiqueur enivrante faite av^ la Hear de chanvre.” Very true (if 
spiled but unluckily nothing to the purpose. M. de Tassy’s ydnyd is 

a ‘‘gin-palace.** 
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The indelicate parties dn corps” of M. de Tassy^s version 
turn into the far-famed Mundane Egg”* — the vaulted 
universe — when regarded as in our version, which we annex. 

“ Who art thou, 0 monkey r'’ said the lord of Lanka ; “ (and) by 
whose power (or assistance) hast thou devastated (my) forest ? What ! 
liast thou not heard (of) me (with thy) ears, (that) I see thee very 
fearless, wretch ? For what oflence (of theirs) hast thou slain the Rak- 
shasas : Say, villain, hast thou no regard for (thy) life ?” “ Hear, O Ha- 
vana,’’ (replied Hanuman.) “ He,t hy whose aid (when) obtained, Maya 
set in order the assemblage of worlds ; by whose aid, O Ten-headed, 
^'irincha, Hari, and Is'a, make, presen'e, and destroy ; hy whose Jiid 
tht‘ 'i'housand-faced [i. e., the serpent S'cshankga'j supports [on bis] head 
the world [literally, the egg C8hai)ed)-receptacle] with (its) mountains 
and woods ; who assumed various bodies [or forms], [to become] jirotec- 
lor of the Suras and giver of instruction to fools like you ; who broke 
the strong how of liara, (and) crushed the pride of the regal host to- 
gctlier with your own (j>ride) ; (who) slew Khara and Dushaija, Viradha 
and ]hih,J — all (f)f tltein) endow^ed with matchless power; — I). By a 
mere atom of whose assistance — [or rather, by w'hose divineperwim/ott] — 
thou hast subdued all (tilings) that move or move not; — of Him, — 
whose hel(*ved sjiouse thou hast abducted and brought (hither), ami the 
messenger ” 

Th(‘ sfdf-d(n(>tioii of llauumuu *u the laattc^r of his tail, is 
H licnii'j feature which we find (vdy in l>r. de Tassy^s ver- 
sion of i jiassfige lolloping. 

ftVT 

^a: wtfv 5^ vy ti 
^t. 

w JR I Jft ura W irt 11 

P- 238. D. Hanum&n, qui aifcctionnait aa queue, dit alors h torn, en 
t&chant de les persuader : Attaches h ma queue une ^offe iinbib^e 
d’huile, puis mettc*-y le feu.” 


* Sec Mana— Ch. I., v. 12-13. 

1 1. e., Brahma, 

For the first three of these RIkshasas see the A'raoya K^o^a, and for 
tho last see the Kishkiudhd Kd^^a, passim. It is out of those unhappy gob- 
lins that M. do Tassy forms for the divine Rdma a set <>( bushes,— hiroh, wc 
presume,— for the castigation of his mmies, and a tail to keep his friend 
Uanuradn in countenance. 
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C. “ Insens^s, lorsque le singe sera sans queue, pourreK-vous le trafner 
avec votre corde V* A mesure qu’il rendait sa queue demesur^incnt 
longue, les rakscha^s disaient : “ Voyons jusqu* ou ira son pouvoir/’ 
ilanuman ayant entcndu leur langage, riait en liii-ni6ine, en penaant 
qiie les rayoiivS du soleil de la saison nominee sarad le favoriseraient. 

Alas that such noble self-sacrifice may not be preserved in 
our version, which must run as follows : 

T). “ A monkey loves his tail,” said (Havana) to all, instructing [them 
how to proceed] : “ [therefore] dipping a cloth in oil, and binding it [on 
his tail], then set fire to it ” 

C. “ When the monkey shall go (away) tail less, (continued Ravana), 
then the wretch will bring his lord <herc), whom he has magnified 
unmeasuredly. I would, forsooth, behold his lordship.” Ilanuman, 
on hearing (these) tvords, smiled in his heart, [saying], ”1 learn [from 
this] that SaravSW'uti has heroine (my) helper.”* 

M. de Tassy’s petition of tl:c minister, &e., to Kavaua, that 
he would cease to frighten them out of their peace' of mind, 
does not appear in the following extract as tve read it. 

^ w fT!T ^ ti 

^ I vkH wy «!nt ii 

P. 251. 1). “ ministte, ie na^dcciii, le gur(i, ces trois personnages ont 
e.xprimc a mor. seigneur et inari la crainte qu' ils t prouveui. Exen ez 
done la justice publique, et Tcquitc envers tons, mtreiMmt vous |)erirez 
sans retard.” 

C. Ainsi dit ii Rfiwana rep<mH« qu'il affectioniMit ; elle lui fit enten- 
dre CCS paroles, en les accompagnant de bcuiedictions. 

We render this as follows: 

If minister, physician, and spiritual director, [all] three, speak as- 
sentient [i. e., llatterbig — words], [through] fear of flheir] lord, [then] 
will the destruction of kingdom, merit, and body [or healtli], [allj 
three, very speedily follow. 

C. TheiN il e., the minister, &c.) became assistance to [i. e., seconded 
the of] Ravana, (and) reiterated his praises. t 

Such, then, is the IVench version of Tulasi-d^a, w’hose writ- 
ings must be, to the Professoris thinking, a very store-house of 
ineptitude. And it is no exaggeration to assert that the re- 


* I e., 8ho has suggested the line of conduct towards me jiiat now recom- 
mended, and has iii»pircd Ravapa with a desire to see Rdnia, Ac., Ac., the re- 
sult of which may be that 1 aball have an opportunity of setting Are to the 
city, and that lUma will come here, Ac., Ac. 

i Vi/^hile translating^ the extracts above given, wc have consulted four com- 
mmtarics. 
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semblance which this version bears to the original^ rests at 
its title, hmgne, recenSy adhuc indictum ore aliOy would be 
no inapposite motto for it. M. de Tassy's bungling is here so 
egregiously pjJpable that we could not conscientiously strain 
courtesy so far as to pass it by without expostulation. A 
more extraordinary jumble of bewildering obscurations, gro- 
tesque distortions, and “ errabund guesses,^^ — trenching not 
uiitrequeutly on the verge of downright nonsense, and as 
often presenting but a shadowy semblance of significance, — 
was ncjver sent out into tlic world to try conclusions with the 
credulity of a confiding public. If the passages wc have cited 
above do not go to prove the most licentious abuse of tlui 
licencc^s of interpretation, wc have been beating the air. The 
difficulties tliat our orientalist had to encounter in the task 
on which h(^ adventured, were far too formidable for the 
meagre measure of his advantages and his ingenuity. Tliat 
he is but slenderly conversant with the Hindi of poetry every 
])jjgc of the version in question amply attests ; and to risk a 
translation of Tulasi-dus?i, uad(T sucli circumstances, is, at 
least, most perilous linmlling. But, rehilv, what dire neces- 
sity could hjiN'c impelled M. dc Tassy to hazard an endeavour 
to tlic exigencies uf which lie ^'\giit to have luowii that 
lie was grii’vourly wanting ’ We <tan conn.'ctur’? none. It 
must linve beer: an ill-advised dcpendeiicc upon his own 
})owers tlut betrayed him into inking a step so intrepid. In- 
trei'idity may be pardonable occasional ly, hni presumption 
never. These conclusions will no doubt be resented ; but it 
w ill be quite another thing to di.s])rove them. 

The Sinhasana Battisi, to which M. dc Tassy has allotted 
upwards of thirty pages, is, by universal acknowdedgnieiit, 
one of the very easiest works in the IJrduized Hiftdi. Here, 
at all events, we expected accuracy. Whether or not we have 
iiiv;iriably found it, may be ascertained from the following 
passages. 

^ 'it ^ ’Cl 1% ^ sft wi 

»ft ICllPf^ TK % ITO ^ HIT 'T^ 
NT TIT ’itx «rTit 1 IK ^ J 

V. 278. Get homme alons, hors de lui, se mit li jeter des cris de ter- 
reur. Craignant pour see jours, son soufHe de pie vint siir ses levres ; 
aussi tiiiit-on par le laisser en proic a ses pleura et k scs cris. 

Instead of becoming the victim of his own tears — -'proie a 
scs plcurs” — our reading of the passage makes the man in- 
debted to them for his liberty. Thus ; 
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On hearing (this) he began to beseech. His remaining presence of 
mind and senses still more (than before) departed. Being agitated in 
tcrrour of his life, his breath [i. e., his spirit — the prdna on whicli life 
depends] came to his lips [on its way to leave his body]. Through his 
entreaties and lamentations he was at last released. 

Disregarding the character of the r^^ in the word, M. dc 
Tassy next turns a Peri of Paradise into a tumble from 
Paradise. 

ICRTT WTB7T JiH ITIR 

^ 3?TflRrt w 'vra v wsrot ^ m 

P. 282. roi fut fort satisfait de cctte mani^re dc voir, et f»ensa quo 
I>eut-C'tre ces figures avaient etc falles pour son avantage par Dicu lui- 
ineme, ou bien qu’elles etaieiit tom bees du ciel d’ Indra. 

We read the passage as follows : 

Tlie king, hearing" this, wa.s much gratified, and said, — It may 1)u 
God formed these images with his own hand ; or else they are parts (i. e., 
here, npnphs, — ApsarasesJ of IndraV abode. 

Tlicn he swamps a minstrel in his own song. 

P. 282. Des pandits se mirent k lire les Vedas, et k chanter le gan- 
darb-gult.* 

We emancipate the ‘ gandarb/’ and orthographize his 
naine, thus ; 

Pandltd began to repeat the Veda, and Gandharvas (i. e., celestial 
choristers) began to sing songs. 

The speaker of what next follow’s by no means lays claim 
to such an extensive acquaintance with his collocutor^s past 
history as M. de Tassy makes him 'arrogate. 

^ f^T I 

P. 284. ** Vous ^tes venu au monde dee millions de fois ; mais chaque 
fois vous avez 6t6 orgueilleux, vous vous ^tes oubli6 vous<*m^e &c. 

The very grammar — (for who would say HmahaiA ?^) — 
might have warned him against rendering the passage other- 
wise than in some such way as the following : 

Myriads (of men) like you occur in the world. Have you,— being elated 
little,— entirely forgotten yourself ? 

: : ^ 

* Ou rhymne des gandUurlif. 
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In the next passage, also, he gives credit for more know- 
ledge than is laid claim to. 

P. 280. II avail ^^tiidie toutes les sciences au point qu* il pouvait mOme 
expliquer ce tpie c’ ^tait que la mort. 

The man did not pretend to treat Death according to its 
(jiiklj but only according to its (juando. Thus : 

He had read all the sciences that there were so far that he could 
havt^ declared even tlie circumstances of [i. e., could have foretold the 
time, etc., of one’s] death. 

llten he treats a ^lan^s baptism as a part of his baptismal 
designation. 

^ 5TT*T I 

P. 286. ills de la femme vaicya se nommait Chandr-rakhd. 

The term ^ rakhil^ is the ordinary one for the bestowal of 
the name. Head : 

The s(7n that was (bom) from the Vaiv'ni he navod Chandra. 

We must again defend our f»uthor against the HCCusa|jions 
of his translator See how M. de Tassy renders, and ani- 
mad^ erts . n, the following ; 

TO ^WR ST ^ ^ ^ ^ lit 

^sr ^ 1%x fsRTw s r^sniR lit ift f to 'st iflr 

«TfTO iri^ lit at ^ «isf w wt*TT si 

Rt lit ^ 3TO5T TO %sn fsTilir % ^si 

^ 3it ^TO if litsTT Y xiR *0?" 

jsriir msRiitiit stir^ ihr^ 

TOC T s« 3i<^iT^irtmwsfr^n[^iit^n^<t f<(^t 
t fro lit 5fir snrii ^ >r ^ ^ Iron 

SITsit^ ^flRT ^ f«RIRT froiitsT I 

P. 300. ‘"Ensuite son fils lui dit; A quoi bon la richesse, si on n’a 
pas wn rang qui soit en rapport avec elle ? Mais si on a ce rang, qu’on 
soit ajjpdd roi, que tons les sotiverains incUnent la tdte devant vous, en- 
fin que les enncinis vous craignent, alors on trouve la gloire en ce 
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inonde. Au contraire la vie de celiii oui possede la richesse, raaifl qui 
n obtient pas rillustration, est sans fruit. Ainsi il faut prendre le 
riibis qui donne Tillustration.* 

A son tour sa bru dit : Prenez le deuxihne jvXns^ et laissez les autres ; 
cj^r on salt que c’est aux danseuses qu’il appartient de se parer de bi- 
joux. Quant a la femme vevtueuse qui s’eu pare, elle deploie par la sa 
beaute, mais elle s’expose h. tomber dans Tadversit^. En vendant ce que 
produira ce rubiSf vous en retirerez un grand prix, puisque aiitant vous 
demanderez, autant vous aurez j ainai que ne pourrez-vous pas obtenir ? 

We would render the passage thus : 

Then his son said : “ Of what avail is immey, if uith fit) there be not 
the parajdiernalia [v-hich, — and not the mere money in hi.s chest, — con- 
stitutes a man’s claim to the respect of all beholders ] ? And if there be 
(these) appliances, then one will be called a king, and all will bow the head. 
If there be possessions [in the shafie, not of inconvertible money, but 
of enjoyable commodities], then will (one’s) enemies fear, and one will 
obtain lustre in the world. If be obtained (by a man) and not 

lustre in the world [in addition], then is the birth of that man fruitless. 
Take (then) that ruby which will give lustre in the world.” 

At the same time his son’s wife said: “Take that ruby which will 
give ornaments ; for a woman from wearing jewels will seem an apsaras 
(i. e., nymph of heaven). If a widow even put (them) on, she will ap- 
pear very beautiful ; and if misfortune befal, then one may get much 
riches by selling (them). Besides, you wdll gjt from it (i. e.. tlu* ruby) 
as much as you shall ask for ; — and what a deal you will squander ! 

I^t us now turn to the ALra’ish-i-Mahfil, extracts from 
wliicli, to the extent of 102 pages^ M, dc Tiissy next gives. 
The x1^a’ish-i-Mahlil, though haidly more than a mere eenupi- 
latioii, has great merit in point of language, and rank.s lujt 
very little below the (Tiahar Darwesli, Gauj-i-khubi, and Gul- 
i-Baltawali, among prose works of the by-gone classic period 
of Urdu literature. Its style is easy and ch.:gaut, as well as 
correct. Its historical value is, however, of the sliglitest. AT. 
de Tassy\s jtraiislations from this work are, in gc‘neral, sulli- 
ciently well done to satisfy the re(iuircmentvS of ordinary'' 
criticism. Urdu is, in fact, tlic Professor's strong-liold. And 
it would have been well had he nc\ er trusted Iiimscif out of 


* “ Il «st Evident qu’il u’agit id d« premier rubis. I/autour confoiid 
rilloftniiion, I'dclat moral, avec Vdclat do la paruro, rdclatdeH joyaux.” — 
The oohfueion, begging M. dc Tassy’s pardon^ is not in the atithor. I'he 
son liidviscs bis father to take that ruby which, like Fortanatus's wishing- 
cap, wonld give whatever you desire, provided it bo in the specific shape of 
equipages, tcc , Ac., from which one obtains lustre in the eyes of the ground- 
lings. This was the second jewel- Missing the sense, M. de Tassy fancies 
that tlie advice is to take the first gem, which gave its owner the command 
of the mines of Go1csl||da, — to deck himself in diamonds, and thus obtain a 
mfjral lustre through we aid of a physical one ; and he accuses the author 
of confounding tlie two lustres with one anotlier. It will be noticed that it 
i»< tlie soya’s wife who makes ehoice of the first ruby,— that which produces 
gems. 
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it. But here, too, as before remarked, we find room for 
emendation. Por iustaucc : 

^ ^ ( 3 ^ 

P. 315. La brillante couleur des fleurs fait un frappant contraste avec 
la palcur dii visa)i[e (le.s ainants, et k*ur parfum excite vivement* le feu 
(le 1 'amour. 

Now, there is liere no “ coiitraste,^^ for the flower spoken of 
is a yellow one — tlie usual eoloiir of a love-sick Hindu ; and the 
writer means to say : 

Its colour hei^jfhtens the pallid hue of the countenances of lovers, and 
lljti air exas]KTales to a two-fold pitch the fire of love. 

!M. dc Tassy next makes the author, — in spite of his ex- 
press (leelaration to the contrary, — degrade the chariot to the 
level of w hat eorrespouds iii rank to our pony-phaeton. 


P. .322. r.c ratht k quatre mue.s nVst pas preferable a ia gari. Com- 
pare au ])remi€r, ce dernier veliiculc, eii effet, ne lui est pas inferieur. 
bans le rath, de meme que dans la j?ari, le« cabots se font peu seutii . 
li est digne d’etre la voiturc des amirs et des omras. bans le fait (mel- 
qucH-uiu's de ces voitures sont si bien faites et si files ont de si 

jolicH peintures, que les gens qui les voient en sont stupctaits, comine la 
iigure peinte sur un mur. 

Instead of saying no better, the author says/ar better. Thus : 

The four-wheeled rath (or car) is far better than this e., ih,^ gaint). 
In comparison with it, it falls (or leans) less [to one side] from [any] 
unevenness [of the roads], and there is also less jolting felt in it. It 
is adapte<i for the conveyance of noblemen. Indeecf, some (of these cars) 
are of such beautiful forms and ao delicately embellished, tlmt the be- 
holders become like pictures on the wall (i. e., motionless with amaze- 
ment). 


^ A la lettre, ^‘deux fob plus qu^ordinairoraent.*' 
t The word rath is now maicuime both in Urdu and Hindi- 
t Autre esp^ee de chariot. G’est le nom des andeus chan de gnerre in- 
diens. On donno aussi ce nom au char dn solcil. 
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Then M. de Tassy makes out that Dilhi is celebrated for fc- 
male beauty “ sans art/^ whereas in fact the author says it is a 
veiy file to polish home-spun beauties up to the artistic mark. 

^ ^ ^ ^ jyx^ 

JLA ^ ^ ^ 

ui^ teT-^ ^ J jij o* u^i 

Ij^ 

P. 328. II est bien conuu que k province de Debli est narticuliere- 
raent c^kbre jxjur ce qui concerne la beaiite sans art. Ia^s femmes 
etrangeres an corps d^argeiit qui viennent a Deiiii dans leur jeuiie age, 
perdent en quelque jours leur caraett^re maussade, et ac(juicrent luio 
aimable beaute. 

We read the passage thus : 

It is a notable fact that the district of Dihli ])ropcr possesses tlie pro- 
perty of a file with respect to unadorned beauty. I'hc unjM>lishe(l [ lit., 
foreign to the mint, i. e., not yet submitted to its processes], silver-bo- 
died (i, c., fair— person) who conies here, in the course of a few days, 
being polished [lit., pared or clip|iedj, becom.#« most excellent in (point 
of) beauty. 

Then the author is made to say that ordinary butchor’s meat 
is procurable in abundance, wdien he is really saying tliat i/ame 
is so plentiful as to render butcher^s meat nearly superfluous. 

b 

\je^ J ^y^ 

P. 341. Ej ausfii ceuaf qui ont Thabitude de ro n'>urrir de viande dc 
boucherie ou de v(*getaux, ou qui en mangent par beKoin, en trouvent 
en abundance ; ainsi que, dans toutes lea raisons, des fieurs de bonne 
odeur et des fruits de bon godt. 

We read tliis as follows : 

Who has occasion, then, [since game is so plentiful,] to send for 
fbutcherk] meat, and vegetables, ana eat them, except from necessity— 
[if he be so abjectly poor as not to be able to buy the game which is so 
abundant and chcapj or habit ? Besides this, flowers and fruits,— of 
every season, — of pleasant odour and delicious flavour, are procurable 
in plenty. 

In the following passage, the Lank/lpur'*— rtinknown to 
Indian Geography, — ^must (with a self-sacrificc like Hanu- 
mank,) surrender its tail in order to save the grammar* The 
^pur^ is a postposition. 
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P. 367. II attaqua Lank^mr. 

Properly : • 

He made an assault upon Lanka. 

M. de Tassy’s prostituee/’ in the next extract, must be a 
French one. She is not found in the Urdu. 

P. 308. Alais le melon muscat est tres-mauvais et insipide, et, com- 
me la prostituee, exterietir promet plu.s qu’il n’est en elFet. 

P^xpelling the intruder, we render the sentence thus : 

But the musk-melon is e.xtremely bad, and insipid, its appearance 
[which promises better things] being deceptive. 

If the word for oiUatke, in the next passage, had ])een the 
verb to drink — as M. de Tassy supposes, then he was bound 
to represent liis w^orshippers as drinking the oblations first 
and ofi'ering tlicin afterwards. To save his sense he sacri- 
fices his gram mar. 

£.»s .» ^ 

P. 372- lk‘aucoup de gens y vont le jeudi fairt des oblations ; cellea 
des gens d\’ jk aple consistent eii iuela.4se, qu’ils bqivent ensuiu . 

Ileadin;. y>//m as ^oil-cake/ Ave render this as foli »vvs : 

Many , people go there on Idiursday for prayer ; and frequently the 
ednunon people cause prayer to be offered to him (viz., to Shaikh Mina) 
over [obhitious of] treacle and oU-cake. 

M. de Tassy ignores the merit of a modern Archimedes, in 
the following passage ; » 

P. 402. Puis il bombards les habitations de la nve et partit. 

The dtishUshUha is a " bnming-glass^ — and the rendering 
should run thus : 

At last, setting fire (as he wnt), with a burning-glass, to the village 
on the hank, he departed. * 

The remainder of the second volume (pp. 412 — 606) con- 
sists of satires, ghazals, and other compositions of no great 
compass, and a number of analyses of masnavis,* love-tales. 


* Among these is M* Taqfs Dary^-i-lshq, which M. de Tassy,— and 
Major C. Smyth, who has pablished it,— mistake for the Shual^i-Ishq. 



C2 M. D£ TASSY’s HI8T0HY OF HlNDf LITERATUKE. 

&c., &c. These pieces, which are, with one or two excep- 
tions, from the Urdu, we hav^no time at present to scruti- 
nize. In the meantime, however, wc are prepared to believe 
that they are as faithfully executed as any thing that pre- 
cedes them. So long as M. de Tassy confines himself to 
translating from the Urdd, he generally acquits himself well 
enough ; but whenever he ventures upon the Hindi, — not- 
withstanding his twenty years of application to it, — ^his hand 
seems to lose all its cunning. Tractent fabrilia fabri. His 
great obstacle is, obviously, the want of acquaintance with 
* tlic Sanskrit, which he seems to reason about very much as 
the Dutch Professor in the Vicar of Wakefield does about 
Greek : You see me, young man ; I never learned Greek, 
and I don^t find that I have ever missed it. I have had a 
doctor’s cap and gown without Greek ; I have ten thousand 
florins a year without Greek ; I cat heartily without Greek ; 
and, in short, as I don’t know Greek, I do not believe there 
is any good in it.” 

In drawing up these remarks on the Histoirc dc la Lit- 
terature Hindoui et Hindoustani,” we have made use of 
only a small portion of the materials which wc had collected 
for our purfKisc. We imagine, however, that we have done 
enough to sustain all the objections we have intimated. 
When the third volume of the work shall appear (and wc 
trust its apiHjaraiice will not be precipitate), wx* may perliaps 
resume our examination. 

Benakks ; November 5fA, 1850. F. E. H. 


Both of thc«o masnaviet have been printed at lAkhwaVi. The Slmaia-i’lshq 
commences as follows : 
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III. . 

A CHAIN OP ODD LINKS. 

1478-1728. 

1. — BALDESSARE CA8T1GLIONE. 

Tke Court he practised not the courtier^ s art. — Dryden. 

Baldebsaae Castiquone, a man who could deserve the 
distinctive title of the courtly, in an age and country'' where 
arts and arms and honour had their chief residence in 
Court.s, was born on tlie 6th December, 1478, at the family 
mansion of Casatico, in the Mantuan. His father, a valiant 
gentleman, eked out a diminished estate wdth the consi- 
derable though capricious gains of military service. His 
mother was a lady of the high house of Gonzaga, supreme 
in Mantua. Those Avho hold that great qualities descend 
to men irom the mother, will find corroboration of the 
opinion in the gentle but finn ciiaracter rind strong talents 
of Luigia Gonzaga. Her ceiebratod so*' to his last hour 
paid her more defcrenr;e tbnu h« tsed cve i to princes; to 
her lie fiudressiid a large number i it letters sull extant, which 
are- tonoug the most precious and unsuspected witnesses that 
a student the affairs of tuAt e>entful age can i^onsult. 

As vie 'cview Gastiglione^s career, almost its cl ief pecu- 
liar iiy is his success, his almost insolent prosperity — a pros- 
perity that raised no en^y. ’ It was said of him that he never 
had l)ut two enemies — a prinric who had failed to secure his 
services, and a lady who|^^ love he could not return. As the 
veiling man proceeded from the mastery of o ne accomplishment 
or science to tlic same eminence in anotln r- -as lie stepped 
from triumph to triumph, and from honour to honour, he 
was accompanied by the anticipations and congratulations 
of the very persons he excelled. His rivals solicited for him, 
and sang "his praises. This popularity w.is not either, as one 
might suppose, the result of that sort of facile tolerance of 
the faults and vices of others, which is commonly found to 
assist the success of the spoilt children of society. Castig- 
liorie marched on to Ins moral and social victories by the aid 
principally of his very self-respect. His character was in 
truth far from stiff, but jt was always erect and stately. 
Both princes and courtiers felt that they honoured them- 
selves in distinguishing him. Berides, his temper was so 
even, his manners so fascinating, his accomplishments so 
various, his wit so bright, Ws information so vast, his taste so 
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perfect^ that it was soon i^und that to possess Castiglione in 
a given court or city was to gain for society there so many 
more sunny days in the year. Add to this i^eady consider- 
able catalogue of felicitous endowments^ that Castiglione was 
not the mere useless though brilliant ornament of a prince's 
court. He was the most eflScient negotiator of his age — ^the 
age of Machiavcl — ^in all that adroit and world-wise Italy. 
But it was still his happy gift to elevate his every occupation, 
and to remain separate and individual even in the most 
formal and beaten routine. Quella sua g^rave e noinle 
des-trezza,'^ (as Serassi describes it,) was as singular amid the 
serpentine and uriscnipulous diplomacy of that age, as 
his rough and unsparing soldiership was in its somewhat 
prudent^ warfare. indeed, a mere jiliincc at the 

portrait of Castiglione* — (we have now before us an engrav- 
ing of him by Rados, after a Spanish painter) — would do more 
than pages of description to shew how much the CorfvgianOy 
as enacted by him, difters from our notion of a courtier — 
founded, as this probably is, on traditions of Whitehall or 
Versailles, under Charles II., or Louis XI V. In Castiglione 
an immense columnar forehead is crowned by short waved 
hair. His large and rather prominent eyes have a bold viva- 
cious fixedness in them, the most unlikely imaginable to be 
found in the head of a thorough-paced politician. Many have 
remarked the hard subtilty common to the eyes of nearh' all 
Baphaers and Titian's wonderfiil Popes, ('ardinals, or Sena- 
tors, and wdiieh should, one w’onli think; have been alone as 
monitory as the rattle in the snake's tail. But we feed that 
the eyes of Castiglione must havj needed the long grave 
beard descemding low on his black velvet doublet, to qualify 
their too audacious gleams. His attitude is su])erbly render- 
ed : he is standing, drawn up to ail his height, but with such 
a grip of the ground, and yet luxurious all the while with 
ease and grace. ^ 

The history of Castiglionef is too prominent in that of his 
times to need minute record here; besides, wc pretend to no 
more than giving a rude profile of his remarkable character. 

• Tliere are itcveral portraits of Cotmti QMtiglione in existence 1st, hy 
Rafaelie, in the Lourre. 2nd, by JuUo Romano, in the Iknrghote palace at 
^me. 3rd, by an unknown Spanish painter (this ropreseists him in later 
Ufe) ; and 4th, by Julio Romano ; (tins represents him as one in a group of 
poets at the foot of Pamassns,) at Mantua. 

t There is a full life of Castii^one by the Abate SeraiiBi— '(it is to this ac- 
ooijgit that we are principally indebted ; or it n>ay bo ooUeoted in sparkling 
j^fwpeats from the pages of Boseoe’s Leo X. 

' wbe best examination of his writings Is that of the poet Parini. 
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Castiglionc served many princes in succession, and (a point 
of no little singularity in that age) without ever incurring the 
charge cither of treachery or ingratitude. His first master 
was Lodovico Sforza, until that accomplished princess over- 
throw by the French. He then followed his own kins- 
man, the Marquis of Mantua, throughout the unfor- 
tunate Neapolitan campaign until the great defeat of 
the Garigliano ; after which, with the Marquis’s permis- 
sion, he attached himself to Guidubaldo da Montefeltro, 
Duke of Urbino, whose notice he had attracted at Rome. 
He remained at his court of Urbino, then accounted the 
most elegant in Europe, during the life of that Duke, 
and for many years of his successor’s reign, Francesco 
Maria da Rovere. Later on, he re-entered the service of the 
Marquis of Mantua, and continued in that of his son, the 
Marquis Federigo. From him Castiglione w'as demanded by 
the Pope Clement Vll. for employment in various deli- 
cate and difficult services. Not one of these various mas- 
ters but fIicw ed his sense of Count Bnidcsf'are’s merit by 
munilieent ro^ards. From the Ibike d’ I rhino he received 
the castlv and domriin of Nnvellar; , in the listrict of Pesaro, 
with title of Count. From ?he Marqais of iVIaniua he 
(ddfiiiuui a pension of 1,200 crowns ; and ^’rom Pope Leo X. 
ariotlier » ( 2(X) golcAen cuuns. lie was also knighted by 
our King Henry Vll. Lastly, the Emperor Cha les V. in- 
vested him with the splendid temporiilitics of the Spanish 
See of Avila. 

In the course of his cai’ccr Castiglionc performed several 
embassies — ^including one to our Henry VIL, and one to the 
Emperor Charles V. — with honour and succccis. His ad- 
ministrative talents also were cmispicuoTT^sly shewn on the 
occasion of the death of Guidubaldo d’Urbino. Grave dis- 
contents were excited in that State by the destined transfer 
of its sovereignty to the house of Rovere ; and Castiglionc 
was accordingly chosen to assnme the temporary govern- 
ment of the most unsettled district. He succeeded, not 
merely in repressing all external disorder, but in fully conci- 
liating the minds of the people to welcome the young Fran- 
cesco Maria. 

His military services, too, though not of the first order, 
were respectable* He had acquitted himself with credit, al- 
though on the losing side, at the famous battle of the Garig- 
liano, which secured Naj^cs to the " Great Ci^tain/’ He 
afterwards assisted at the campaign against the redoubted 
Cmsar Borgia, in which the latter lost Cesena, Poili and 
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Imola. Baldessare received, at this period, an injury in the 
foot, from which it was long before he entirely recovered. 
Later on, he held a principal command in the army of the 
Church, which the Pope, Julius II., had sent, under the 
Duke of Urbino, against the Venetians. In this campaign 
Castiglione distinguished liimsclf greatly by his impetuous 
valour, and not by that alone ; for he was enabled, after the 
taking of Ravenna, to write thus to his mother : — We have 
caused infinite woes to this poor Ravenna ; but for my part 
I did as little harm as I could. 1 cannot help seeing that 
every body but myseif is sometfiing the richer by its fall, but 
1 do not repent of my forbearance.^^ Prom the fatigues and 
privations of this campaign he contracted a severe illness, 
from which, however, he recovered in time to witin^ss the 
happy conclusion of the war after the recovery of Bologna. 
His last military employment, which extendt^d over a period 
of some years, was the command of u body of troops, includ- 
ing 50 men at arms, appropriated to the protection of the 
Mantuan frontiers from the incursions, then almost incessant, 
of marauders — disbanded soldiers, fur the most part, of the 
various mercenary bands which had been engaged on one 
side or other in the late war. The Count, who was wont to 
put his heart into all his occupations, and had no idea of 
plajdug at soldiers, did ample justice to the difficult trust. 
He succeeded, principally by his fearless CKample, in convert- 
ing his troops to his own way of thinking ; and it was not 
long before the predatory bauds, whether French or (Jemian, 
who had hitherto lived pretty well at free ipiarters through- 
out the rich country, Icjirned to make a vast distinction 
between the generality of Italian soldiery and the hard-riding 
and fierce fighting mmini del Conte, 
la love, Count Baldessare's happiness was as great, 
though shorter-lived, than in war, literature, or diplomacy. 
He espoused, at Mantua, in 1515, a lovely and gentle girl, 
and one of the richest heiresses and most cultivated minds 
in the peninsula; — Ippolita, daughter of Count Guido To- 
rello and of Francesca Bentivogiio. After three short ycars^ 
of w^ed happiness this loved and loving lady died in ehUd- 
bii^, in her twentieth year. Her husband was in Rome, 
whither he had gone on an important mission to Pope Leo X., 
from the Marquis of Mantua, when the sad tidings reached 
h^. He was ^ost inconsohble ; and was long unequal to 
the difficult negotiations he had set on foot. He 
ijlll^arried again. A short time before the young C<mn- 
H^PlSeath, she had received from her husband his fiite nor- 
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trait by Raphael;* in return she sent the following lines, 
which well express the proud tenderness which she was 
known to feel :t 

Sola tuos vultus referens, Raphaelis imago 
Picta manu, curas allevat usque meas. 

Huic ego delicias facio, arrideoque jocorque, 

AUoquor, et tanquam reddere verba queat, 

Assensu, nutuque mihi sa^pe ilia videtur 
Dicere velle aliquid et tua verba loqui. 

Agnoscit, balboque patrem puer ore salutat ; 

Hoc solor longos, decipioque dies. 

Castiglionc feasted his grief by procuring Giulio Romano 
to erect a stately mausoleum in the Church delle Grazie at 
Mantua. He himself funiished the pathetic inscription :t 
Non ego nunc vivo, cotnux dulcissima : vitam 
(kirpore namque tuo uita meam abstulerunt ; 

Sed vivain, tumulo cum Utcum condar in isto, 
lungcnturque tuis ossibua ossa mea. 

HlPPObYTAS: Taurell.e, • 

Qua iv. ambiffvo reliquit 
Uiriim pnlchrim au castior 
Prirnos jmfenite au los imit 

^AJ.DESSAH ILION, 
hratiabUitrr mttr •ns ^ posuil 
Anna Lhm: MDXX. 

In the 1525, Coum Casiiglione proceeded to Spain, 
wheje lie remained until \m death, as AmbassfAior from 
Pope (^)(naeut VIL, to the Emperor. He proved to Ikj 
exactly the minister fitted to conciliate the stately nation 
to wliicli be was accredited ; and the respect he inspired 
both in prince and people, soon became well knowii in 
Europe. The self-respecting pobteness, wiiich never dero- 
gated, ended by acquiring, it w: ? obscr cd. a certain do- 
minion over the mind of Charles V. ; and, even in tht height 
of that prince’s irritation at the insincerity of the Pontiff 
himself, always secured the most distinguished attentions 
for his Ambassador. Suddenly, in the autumn of 1527, 
the astounding news reached Madrid of the sack of Rome, 
T)y the army of the Constable dc Bourbon, and that Clement 
was beleaguered in the castle of St. Angelo. Castiglione’s 


* That now in Uw Loum. , , . _ , 

t These elogimt linoa are, In tho opinion of fome, Uie oompontioa Bri* 
deuare himsetf—beuig the teiitiments of his youM wife’s tetter vmaed^ 
not imiiatural complacency, by her hushind. ( Vide Roscoe, wc J The 

centnuy, faoweror, ie the more goneral and prohaWe opinion. / ■ 

X This is not given by Eoscoe, Hallam or Seraasi ; it is found in Valeiy. 
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conduct was now in the highest degree energetic and loyal ; 
without allowing himself to be sl^kled by the redoubled 
courtesies and personal kindness of the Emperor, he took the 
extremest measures to drive Charles from his prey. He 
procured that nearly all the prelates in Spain should cease 
at once all divine offices in their Cathedrals, and proceed in 
funereal procession to demand from their absolute monarch 
the liberation of their spiritual head. Such an appalling 
sensation was in fact thus produced in Spain, that Charles 
ivas forced to bow to it, and to assume at least the appear- 
ance of a dismay answering to that of his subjects. Still, 
as far as the Count was concerned, this bold conduct only 
procured him additional respect and kindness even from 
the Emperor. On the other hand, by a straage fate, the 
Pope bitterly upbraided him for not having given fore- 
warning of a blow which had in fact been unpremedit$ted. 
This was Castiglione^s death-stroke. Since the loss of his 
beloved Countess he had lived only in his high reputation, 
and this he considered noAV stricken to death. His abilities 
indeed shewed no diminution, and he survived to write his 
vindication, in a long letter to the Secretary Valdes, (a 
master-piece of argument, and the finest piece of Italian 
prose extant) but he himself Was broken-hearted. The Em- 
peror’s deference, and the almo^jbjWverenee of all classes of 
Spaniards — clergy, nobles and p^ple — could not revive the 
illusions which had made him Content to live; and he died, 
shor% after, at Toledo, oTi the 2ud Febniary, 1529. Italy 
anifibuiity redaimed his remains : and the Emperor’s solemn 
affirmation to Lodovico Strozzi, who was commissioned to 
transport them to Mantua : — “ Yo voa dtgo que ea mmrto um 
de loa mej(A^ea Caballeros del mundo/^ expressed the judgment 
of all Spain, of all Italy, and of the Foutiffi himseU*, as well 
as the monarch’s own. 

The ashes of Castiglione were finally laid, under the care 
of Madama tiuigia, who, contrary to nature and to her hopes, 
(as is expressed in the epitaph* composed for her by Bembo) 


* Baldeaaari Castilioni, Mantuuio, omnibui naturo dotibus, pluriiuis 
l^nia atiiboa ornato ; GrsBcii litem erudite ; in Latinis at Etruscis etiam 
poett^i oppido NebolaruB in Pisauren ob virt. militar. donate; doabiis 
bbitti^4iegatiombas, Britannica et Bomana, Hiapanieneem cum ageret, ac 
its..&mentU VII. Pont : mas : procurar^t ; quatuorque libros de iusti- 
tofii&k Begum familift peneiipriwt; poatremb ebm Carolus V. Im- 
%j|^r, Episeopum Abuls erean mandMset ; Toleti vitd funoto magni apud 
' aBP* gentes nominis. Qui visit annos L, mens II, diem I, Aloysia 
eatUra ffotwn supmUs^ filio bene-merito posuit Anno Domini 
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survived her son, by the side of those of his departed wife. 
He was only 50 years of age when lie died. His Countess 
had left him an only son, wlio lived to be much respected, 
the Count Caniillo." 

Even so slight a sketch as this is of Castiglione would be 
imperfect witliout some notice of his writings. His greatest 
work is, doubtless, the Cortegiano. If Italians were qualified 
to judge of an Italian author, and if a catena of commenda- 
tion by the most celebrated writers of the peninsula, from 
Ariosto and Tasso* to Alfieri and Parini, could be held suffi- 
cient ]>roof of the judgment of Italy, Castiglione^s literary 
rank would be assured. Italians call his book the Ubro d^oro. 
But Englishmen are not so easily fobbed off. Mr. DTsraeli 
(tlie eldijr — tanto 7iOinini semper wsmrgo) puts all Italian tes- 
timonic^s out of court at once, with a sneer at the people who 
could 'Miave reason to pride themselves in producing the 
i'orUgiano of Castiglione.^' It is true that M. Valery, with 
greater neiitencss, ficrceivcd that the circumstance lent itself 
more readily to the contrary argument ; and that a nation 
might justly pride itself on haring prodiiccd such an ideal 
of ihat ordinarily foolish personage, a com t'^vr, that perhaps, 
save tli(» autlior of it Jiimself and /ur own . ‘ir Philip c idney, 
linv have euu* nnilized it in ^tion. This graeciul French 
writer rernji ks: — Tlic ctL’hra^nd work of Castiglione, in- 
stejad of b 'ing limited to the use of courts, has been extended 
by the progress of (uvilization to the whole human species. 
The advice lie gives respecting conduct, maimers, and tlie 
necessity of speaking modestly of one/s self, is applicable to 
all w(jll-brcd persons. The beauty and good fame of his 
court-lady (Donna di Palazzo) are advantages to which every 
woman in the world may aspire. The Cortegiano has become 
a pleasing book of morals and literature, which must be ac- 
ceptable to cultivated minds of all conditions ; it paints with 
fidelity the opinions and manners of the time, political pro- 

* 6oni« of our readers may know the beautiful Caiwone 

Lagrime^ voa^, 4 vita a^biancki fnarfni, Tliis is said to have been 
solicited iVoni Tasso by Count Camillo Castiglione, the son of Balthasar. 

Ariosto writes .... 

lo era degli antichi amlei 

Del Papa, innanzi che virtudo o sorto 
Lo subfimasse al sommo degli ofliioij 
E prima ehe gU aprissero le porte 
1 Fiorentini, qnando il suo Guiliano 
8i riparb nella Feltresca corte ; 

Ovo ml formator del Oorligiano 
Col Bembo e gli aUH eaeri al dim ApoUo 
Facoa Tesilio suo men duro e stmnn. 
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ceedings, military habits, national prejudices, disorders of the 
clergy, the subtle and gallant conversational gaUmatias ol‘ 
the little courts of Italy j it contains many shrewd thoughts, 
and some excellent remarks* on taste and style/^ There is 
certainly no enthusiasm, or exaggeration in tliis praise ; and 
it gives, indeed, only an inadequate estimate of the most 
amusing, as well as elegant, lM)ok on nmnnef s^ ever written. 
For the fact is, that the Cortegiano^ with all its refinement, is 
exceedingly entertaining. It would be quite curious to in- 
vestigate the extent to wdiich anecdotists, punsters, and 
diners-out have been wont to furiiish themselves with good 
things out of Castiglionc’s treasury. Of course it is likely 
that many of his tales and jokes are themselves derived from 
still more ancient wits ; but at least they alw ays ae(juire j>oiiit 
and grace in his hands. 

The following story, though not always so well told, forms 
part, perhaps, of every jest-book extant : — A doctor of our 
ac(juaiutauce happened to cross the markct-plaee just as a 
poor wTctch, who had been condemned to run the gaunt- 
let twice round it, was undergoing his punishment. Our 
friend could not help feeling for the culprit, who, though his 
back and shoulders were streaming witli blood, persisted in 
walking as leisurely as if hc%ere merely taking a pleasant 
airing : at last he could not resist crying out : — Fsister, 
faster, my lad, and get this bad business over.^^ llic stifferer 
stopped, and turned round, and stood for a moment without 
speaking, but staring as if in astouishiucnt. At last he 
said : — When yon are flogged, you are frt e to w alk at your 
owfk pace, but in the present instance, if you phrase, 1*11 go at 
mme.” {CortegianOj p. 212), It is not c^asy to say to how 
many celebrities, (from Bassorapierre downwards) in France 
alone, the idea which renders the subjoined passage so piquant 

has not been attributed : " but, if you think differently, 

let me beg you to w-ait until you have had the opportunity 
to witness a disputation, in which he who takes the side of 
shall be as free to use them for his argiunents, as 
thbSe w'ho maintain the superiority of letters are to employ 
letters in their own cause. For I am very certain that, if 
each class were to oontend with its own particular weapons, 
the winners would not be your literary men,” (Cortegimo, 

*Ile Bald ^The best book that ever was written u]H>n good breeding, U 
hy Costiglioue, grew op at the little court of Urbino, and you 
aliould read it.’* 

SoMUwlVt Johnson, Vol. v. p- 308. 
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p. 111.) The most partial admirers of Baron Munchausen 
must acknowledge the inferiority of that nobleman^ both in 
originality and imagination, to Count Castiglione,* ** injured 
as the following story (in its main features common to both) 
is in our translation: — “One of our Lucchesc merchants 
averred to me the other day/^ said the magnifico Julian, 
that once, wlicm he was in Polajid, he had an idea of pur- 
cliasing a considerable investment of sables, thinking to 
make great profit of them in Italy. Tlie difficulty was, 
that the furs could only be procured in Muscovy, and 
that Poland and Muscovy w'erc then at war. By means, 
however, of some Polish friends, he arranged to meet some 
Muscovite merchants at the Dnieper, which is there the 
Ixnindarv of tlie two countries, on a given day. They Avere 
to bring their skins and he his money. My friend, accord- 
ingly, proceeded punctually to the appointed place on the 
hanks (jf tlie Dnieper, which he found all frozen over as liard 
as rock. The Muscovites, an uncivilized and suspicious race, 
and rendcrctl still more so by the existing war, would not 
trust themselves within the bread h of tlie ri /er of their cus- 
to]n(jr. But. as s^on n.s by an inb vrhange of siguals the two 
parties had leeognizcd each otli(?r, the Niuscoritcs began to 
shout acro;^^ ^ the river the price they ^jxpe'^’ted lor their furs ; 
but the du'd was so extrv iue unit their words, before they 


* Uf%a<1irs of llaUi'lais will reraomber how, cn haulte ijwr, PanUnjritd 
nu'it iilrrnths parolUa dfitfpdteJif and how his pilot explained the pheno- 
iiionon ; ' “ Seigneur, de rien ne vous offrayez. Icy ost le con&i de la mer 
(ihuriale sus ia(|ucllo feut au commencement de fliyvcr dernier passe i!rn>sse 
et feloniie bataille, entre les Arimaspicns et Ics Ncphclibates. Lors gelarcnt 
eit Vaor les parollcs et cris dos hommes ct femmes, lc3 chaph.-^ des musses, los 
hiirtits dc8 liamoia, dcs hordes, les hanpoissemeuts d(»s cbev^ulx, ct tout 
unltrc effroy dt- (*oinbat. A coste huure la rigucur do I'hyver pasa^^, adve- 
nanto la serenitr et temperie du bon temps, ellos foudciit ct : out oviyos ” 

** Par iJieu,” diat Pannrge, “ je Ten croy.” 

!f smng is believing, Panur^ was right, for Ite had tint piirilcge of seeing 
and handling, as well os heanng these “ thawed words.” “ Tenez, tenez,” 
dist Pantagniel, “voyez-en cy qui encore ne sunt desgeU cs.” Lora nous 
jecta BUS lo tillac pleinos mams de parollcs gel^s, et sembloient dragdc per- 
iee de diverges eouiours. Nous y veismos des mots do gueule, dos mots de 
sinoplc, des mots d'azur, des mots de sable ; dos mots dow*z. Les quels estre 
qiielcque peu eschauifez entre nos mains fondoiont comino^ neiges ; ct les 
oyons realemont, niais ne les entendions. Car e’estoit languaige barbare. 

As between Ralielais and Oastiglione the property in this extravaganza mts 
undoubtedly with the latter. Although the Cortetfiauo was not publish- 
ed until 15*28, it hud boon seen by Iletnbo and <»ther friends of the author 
in the year in wliich it was written, viz. 1618 ; and a complete copy indeed 
was in the following year (1519) present by the author to the celebrated 
Vittoria C/olonna. • 

Tlio 4th book of tbo Garpantuaf on the other hand, was not published 
until 1552, and could not have been written before 1543. 
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could reach the other bank, where the Lucchese and his in- 
terpreters stood, congealed, and stuck there frozen fast in 
the air. The Poles, then, seeing how the matter stood, 
thought the best plan would be to light a fire just under the 
words. In their judgment, the voices of the Muscovites had 
arrived warm as nearly as possible half-way across the 
stream, before being intercepted by the frost. There could 
be no fear of the ice not being firm enough to sustain the 
largest fire, so they lit a blazing one, and in less than an 
hour the words, that had been all this time frozen, began to 
tJiaw and then to come rumbling down, like snow from the? 
Alps in May, until at last they were heard (juite distinctly, 
although the Muscovites themselves had long ago gone away 
in disgust . N evertheless, as, ^ n my fri '^ nd opi ai on , the w ( >rd s 
asked a great deal too much for the furs, he dec^iined dealing 
with them, and so made his w^ay back to Warsau (Carte- 
giam^ p. 217.) 

Castiglione^s letters to his mother, Madama Luigia (Jon- 
zaga, have been ah’eady alluded to; but there are a large 
number, extant though not collect^jd, addressed by him to 
Leo X., Bembo, Vittoria Coloniia, Raphael, fcc., which deserve 
far more attention than they appcjar to have attracted.* 
Castigliorie was intimate with and honoured by all the emi- 
nent literati of the revival. Michael Angelo condescended to 
seek his counsel ; it was he who brought Oiulio lioinuno to 
Mantua; Baphael attached more value to his judgment than 
to that of any man then living. It was no monumental fiat- 
tery^' by wdiich Bembo numbered Count C-astiglione amongst 
the Italian and Latin poets (Gnecis Uteris crudito ; in Latin'ts 
ti EtrmciH etiam poei(t) ; for c;ompetent judges in our day 
have ranked his poetry, especially the Latin, with that of 
Sannazaro. M. Valery indeed considers his poem the 
discovery of the ** Cleopatra, equal to tlie master-pieces of 
the Augustan age. 

* One, however, U well known, in which he reproKCuU to Loo X., the 
infinite defttruction of antique remains wliich was then every day perptitrated 
hy bailders and others Ma perche ci doleromo noi dci Goti, Vandali, e 
d^ahri tali perfidi neraici, se <|uelH, ti quali dovevano, conio padri c tutori, 
difendere queste povere reliquie di lloma, essi medesinii lianiio lutij^monto 
atteso a distmggerle. Qiianti Pontefici, dice, hanuo atteau a ruiiiaro teiupj 
antichi statue, arebi, e altri edifizj gloriosi ! Quanti haiiuo coiiiportato, chu 
ftolamcntc per ]>igliar tom pozaolona vi siono scavati dui fondamenti, onde iti 

poco tempo poi gli ediilzj sono vonnti in teira I Quanto calce si &tta di 
statue ed altri oniamenti antichi ! che ardiroi dire cbe tutta questa Koma 
imova che ora si vedo, quanto grande^h’ella sia, quanto l>eUa, quanto oniata 
^ palagi, chiese, od alin ediiicj che la svopriano, tutta e fabhricata di cahu; 
gk maruii uiitichi. 
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Tliere only remains to be said a word or two upon tlic 
graver points of character. As to the public features of 
citizenship, there can be no ciuestioii as to Castiglione^s 
conduct. All the duties of an Italian to his country, of a 
soldier, dijdomatist, statesman to his Prince, he performed, 
wc have seen, with conspicuous excellence. What sort of 
a son, husband, and father he was we may also know, both 
from his outward acts, and from the singular love and devo- 
tion he could inspire in his wife, mother and son. But 
whether he did his duty as fiilly by his own soul is not so 
clear. Indeed, it may not be denied, judging absolutely, 
that Count Castiglione did depress religion from her due 
prominence both in his life and wTitings; but judging com- 
jiarativcly, and by our light, we should grant large margin 
for the almost inevitable influences of the time and country. 
It is (icrtain that the author of the Cortegiam, though in 
familiarity witli so splendid and profligate a Poiitift’ as Leo 
X., preserved his religion living, if not active. Here, how- 
ever, a ieartiif deficiency must liot be dissembled : his faith, 
if it never faintctl, far too ofte/i vStill his example 

may lifive s<uiie'v})at serve d re; *^^ion, i*‘< he was always 
revere.u ; and liis writings tau ;ht nincu good if not the 
highest. ?tlost men, at any rule, must forget themselves 
strangely 'icfore tlicy can ccnsiu'c very severely ^nie who 
hvcil wit^iout a vice, and died without an euciiiv. 


II PIERRE CHAttPENTIEP, 

• 

Before day light on the mornrjg of the 2 kh August, 1572, 
a man of about middle Jigc might have been «!een ”»inniug, 
only half-dressed, through those streets of Pjiris which skirt 
the north bank of tlie river. His haste, and the caution 
which seemed to temper it, were neither of tlum misplaced. 
It was St. Bartholomew's day. The fugitive had been at 
one time, on the point of turning down the Rne St, Germain 
VAwcerrow : if he had done so, he might have beheld a shape- 
less lump of human flesh, which the Due de Guise and a 
Parisian mob had just trampled out of all likeness to the 
great Coligni. If, agjiiu, he had turned down the street de la 
Petite Mmmie^ he might have seen a namesake* of his own 


* Jarqu^ Ckar^panti^, 'Phis iniin, who alroady in 1566 possessid poata of 
some digniry in t!io University of Paris, was ambitious of succcedtiig to tho 
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employ, like so many others on that day, the pretence of 
relifpous zeal to gratify private revenge — the victim in this 
particular case being no less a man tlum the illustrious 
Pierre la llamec (Ramus). Altliough our fugitive (jscaped 
the horror and peril of tliese two rencounters, it was not 
without some hair-breadth escapes, and being more tlum 
once fired at, that he reached the hotel of M. de Bellievre, 
then Minister of Finance, afterwards Chancellor. Here he 
found protection, and here he was joined, two days later, by 
his family, wlio until then had not ventured into tluj bloody 
streets. The massacre, indeed, lasted a w'hole week, and tlierc 
fell in it, in Paris alone, more than ten thousand persons. 

We have not selected the dangers of this individual as onr 
subj(5Ct from the smallest .s\'Trpathy with Ids ciiaraeter, — but 
for the curious way iii which Ids story illustrates the tendency 
of persecution to propagate itself. i\aris had scarcely re-as- 
sumed an appearance of <juict — a Huguenot coidd scarc(?ly 
yet emerge from his hiding-place without being shot, or 
stabbed, by the first man he vuight meet — when our friend, 
so lately a fugitive, and so nearly a victim, came l)oldly fonvarrl 
to justify the massacre both as to })riuciple and exetMitiou. 

Pierre Charpentier wjis born in 1529 at Tlioulorise, 
>vherc he studied law. lie removed to Oeiieva, wlieit* he 
emlmiccd Calvinism a little beforti (^'ilvin^s death, jtnd, as 
professor of law there, ol^taiued some vogue. After the death 
of Calvin, hc' came to differences with Theodore Hcza ; and 
the quarrel soon became so lively that Charpentier thought 
it^afest to decamp, which, with his wife and children, In; at 
once did ; and with such discretion that, accorebug to Baylc, 
not a single one of liis numerous creditors had an opportu- 
idty of bicCling 1dm farew'cll, lie next visited Strasbourg, 
where he taught for some time ; but finally came to Paris, 

clioir of luatlicmaties which Darnpefttre-Codcl yviku willing (for a consideration) 
to resign in his favour. llaTiius, however, opposed Ciiurpcntier's election on 
the not unreasonable ground that he (Chai^oiitier) could not cipher, 'J’hw 
objeotkfb, though supported by the Parliameut of Paris, was overruled by the 
CouqcU State. Charpentier, thus elected, could not in his success forgive 
liabius’A opposition. Instead of learning arithmetic, which would have been, 
for b j^riyfeasor of mathematics, the most becoming way of revenging himself, 
lie took (it is ffonerally believed) the opportunity of 8t. Uartholomew’s day to 
"eiitninate^ lus rival. 

Horne, it is true, have acquitted Jacques Charpentier of much hand in 
^mtVs death, and consider this latter rather to have fallen victim to the 
hostility excited by his innovation on the French pronunciation of tlio 
Vford quanfjuam. Kamus had introduced the sound of eov<t»coH<tm 
anurdiatumj instoad of that Kankam, This account would al« 
ifeiort uintitle Hamus to rank amongst those whom DTsraeli calls tlie ^ martyrs 
or« diphthong.** 
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just in time to witness the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which had, irjdeecl, such a narrow escape of destroying in him 
its own future apologist. 

Tliiit a Huguenot should voluntarily hear witness in favour 
of the sharp justice hy which lie himself had so nearly perish- 
ed, was conduct much too magnanimous not to meet with 
grateful approbation from the judges. The Court conceived 
that Cliarpentier was well competent to bear the first brunt 
of foreign indignation, and did him the justice to think that 
he was wortliy of the trust. He was accordingly attjiched 
to th(r mission w ith which his pati’on Bcllievre was charged ; 
and in addition to large promises for the future, he was at 
oiuai gratified with a considerable retaining fee. Whilst 
tiiereforc‘ M. do Ihdlicvrc ])rocecded to defeiul the late mas- 
sacre l)efore tlii) Swiss Cantons, by citing passages in tbe life 
of (Calvin, and from the writings of Beza, Cliarpentier diverg- 
ed to his old ]>laf;e of n^sidence, Strasbourg. It must be 
confesstMl, that lie led the forlorn-liopc of infamy riglit 
gallant ly. He at onc(^ offered iiirnself to vindicate the late 
conduct of the Frencli Coiut in public disputation, and in 
tin? m(\'*inrhi]c p!:bli. hed nu tii 15th *pt. ;i e. exactly 
three acvVm after St. Bartholouiew^s dry; his famous 
lo Frahrm Porim Candwis, both in Fret. eh and Latin. In 
thin loltr: iai sets forth tliu. iht persecutions of the Churches 
in IVatiee were occasioned not by tlu' fault of those who 
jiroicsscd la Heliipm/* but of those who supported the 
traitorous faction called la CoumP This distinction is the 
foundation of his theory of persecution. He says, that the 
Huguenots arc of two kinds — the Huguenots of religion, 
.vinccrc and pacific, who ouglkt not to be, and ijover were, 
persticuted (unless from their O' n culpubh* imprudence in 
not Rutfieicntly distinguishing themselves from their danger- 
ous co-rcligiouists) — and the Huguenots of politics (Hng^ue- 
plm de mikoiUentemeni que de Huffuenoterie), for whom 
no kind of persecution can he too sevei e. He ranks Albrac, 
Sorcl, and others in the first class : he considers Theodore 
Beza by far the most dangerous and hateful in tlie second. 
He refreshes himself indeed hy some very animated and 
elaborate abuse of this famous personage, in the com'se of 
w liich he at last gets rather wild, sadly diluting thereby the 
effijct of some hard hits prenously delivered. He ctdls Beza 
the trumpet of Saba ; and compliments his prudence in stir- 
ring up strife and bloodshed from a distance, because it is 
dangerous to approach such things too near. He then an^ 
lyzes, after a faahion, Beza^s wcU-known treatise (De hasreikuf 
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a dviH magistratu ptiniendis) written in answer to poor Cas- 
talio^s Quo jure guove fructu ha^etici gladio pvniendi 
and shews Avlierein the diflPercncc between Beza^s principles 
of persecution and his own consists. Beza puts, it is true, 
like himself, the sWord in the hand of the civil magistrate, 
but only in the same way as the Jews put it iu the hands of 
Pontius Pilate, that he might be their executioner^ :«!rSo the 
Genevese theologians anxiously dispense the maghitriiitieB 
from any care as to the verification of the crime; the pro- 
vince of the latter is merely dutifully to punish the heretic 
when the pastors shall haA'e found him guilty. But Cliar- 
penticr reclaims this jurisdiction in its totality for the state, 
denying to clergymen any greater right to partake in the good 
Avork of persecution as slouth*lioiinds than as butchers. 

Possessing only a short and hostile abstract of Charpeii- 
tier^s letter, avc find it difficult to extract a statement of his 
own A-iews, rational and consistent enough, to appear authen- 
tic. There is no doubt that he considered liiinself as quite 
liberal and enlightened as eompjired with Beza. He com- 
placently cites the conduct of Trajan, Avho considered that 
the cause of order must be maintained at any cost, but who 
Avould not persecute merely for a rcligiotis opinion, as if that 
Emperor had been his model. Having established thus his 
pretensions to the credit of tolerance quite to his own eon- 
Auction, he takes a(h%nntage of his sup|K)sed liberal re])Utatiou 
to denounce all insubordination with a bloody unction that 
sggins, evcfi*^ii tliat ago, to have taken people rather aback. 
lUb most curious feature of his theory is the part he awards 
in religion, for lie claims its sanction oen on his most 

savage procedures. The motto (of the medal struck 
memorate the ^tragenn Ugomttorum) Pietas armaviPi^sti-’ 
TiAM may perhaps have been suggested by him. Only 
with him the piety” does not seem to consist solely in a 
conviction of the superior sanctity of a cause — of its condu*. 
cing to obedience to the Gospel ; but, still more, in its policy, 
and practicability — in its promotion of i)oliti(!al order* The 
late massacre might perhaps have been theoretieMy defen- 
sible on state principles done ; but, inasmuch as there is 
amongst men a strong prejudice against the ilse of treachery 

g ie blood-shed on mere worldly occasions, he con- 
all the advantages promised by such a cemp d^itai 
e been more wisely foregone as attended with too 
m. But most fortunately the nominal caam belli 
m, and therefore all hypocrisy became pious, and 
pon was sanctified. It is not matter of much 
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surprise that Charpentier contrived to find in the exceptional 
traj^edics of old Jewish history cases which might in a man- 
ner seem the natural cxam])lcs to his rule. If Beza could 
compare the assassination of the great Duke of Guise to the 
death of Goliath, and make a J)avid of the weak villain 
Poltrot, wo should rather congratulate Charjxmtier on having 
discovered so fair a precedent for the Bartholomew slaughter 
as Jehu^s extirpation of the Baal-worshippcrs. 

In short, his views on persecution may be thus stated. 
Three conditions are requisite to make a massacre justi- 
tiahle. • It must be on account of religion ; it must be 
carried out by the government, or dominant party in the 
state, with a likelihood of being conclusive ; and it must be 
thorotfffh : — dabl)ling in })crsecution he looks upon with con- 
teinpt, if not M'ith horror. 

Cniarpenticr’s letter was answered in the March following 
])y Portus. The line of reply ado])ted was first to expose 
the shameful nature of Ch-ir pen tier’s antecedents, then to 
shov that the circumstances of the late massacre did not 
fulfil tweu its apologist’s eondihons for lawiblncss, inasmuch 
as the Huguenots had not been (at Hie time of the massacre) 
conspirators ()r disoniorly, but qn)..i servai 's of tlieir king 
as of thcir God — peaceable, saiiii ied and loyal. It lastly 
insists on the tremdiery oft!: act^ its erueltv and cowardice. 

It is to be remarked, that even this indignaiit answer 
hardly attempts to deny that such a siaugliicr as it at- 
tempts to .stigmatize might, under circumstances but little 
diiferent, liave been not only permissible but ]>oimdon. In 
fact Char[>eii tier’s doctrine, though all it Lad of new was the 
hardihood with wliieh all its conse(|uenees were accepted, 
was likely to gratify the secret hearts of many. Kings and 
ministers w ould naturally favour, tlumgh they might not avow, 
a doctrine calculated to extend their jurisdicliou inio the 
region of faith. For instance, it may be doubted whether 
our owtu Elizabeth, who shewed such stern countenance to 
the ambassador Feuelon, might not, nevertheless, have foimd 
complacency in a theory which sanctioned the course which 
her father certainly pursued, and %vhich she sometimes seem- 
ed not disinclined to continue. All heads of political parties, 
indeed, would think twice of proscribing a creed qualified, 
if tliey should ever in their turn attain to power, to become 
an equally useful servant to iliem. Perhaps the Pope and 
the principal Calvinist preachers w’^cre the only powers to 
whom tlie principle of Charpentier's defence was likely to be 
offensive. But tlie Pope overlooked the encroachment on 
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liis prerogative involved in the principle, in his joy at the 
particular occasion to which it was applied ; and, though the 
Lctter^^ was read with horror and indignation at Geneva, 
yet it furnished some of the most illustrious of the Cal- 
vinists* with precious hints. 


* For ingtanco Lip^iug and Knox. 

Justus Lipsius, first a Catholic, then a Protestant, and finally in his old acre 
again a ItoiuBiiist, was (especially in his Protestant days) a furious bigot, in 
his PoLiTJCoiiirM he proscribes 7 ><« m a as spccitir for dissent. It is true 
that in his He i:na kelii;ione, elicited by t’oorn!iert’.s indignant oxposiiro 
of the horrid tenet, he declared those orniuous words were not to *l>e taken 
literally, hut merely stood for strottff meaanreg. 

John Knox devciupes Cliarpentier's ductrinc with a pnidcnco entirely of 
the school of Loyola. He advi.ses Pndcstant.s Mhen in a decided miuerity to 
hold theinselTcs quiet and unobiMU-Ive, hut, hen they are strong enongli, 
to put down all gainpyer.s with an armed hand. Of course he has an apj> 0 ' 
site Old Testament illustration : While the ymsterity of Ahrohain were 

.few in nural^r, and W’hile they gojrnirned in different enuntrie>», tfjey were 
‘‘mcrtdy required to avoid all participation in the ididatroii.s rites of the 
“ heathen, hut as soon as they had prosjMjred into a kingdom, and hod ob- 
“ tained posse,s8iou of Canaan, they were strict'y chaiged tosupprous idolatry, 
*‘and to destroy all monuments and incentives.^’ 

But there was a man cotemporarv with Knox and l.»ipsius, with Char- 
pentier, Boza and Calvin, (and the?refore liable the same intiuence from a 
debased public opinion) to whose truly jgreat and good character it is a retro.'jh" 
ment and joy to turn. DniDEincK Coon.vHEin (mentioned above) was born 
at Amsterdam in 1.522, in an humble station . He married early in life a 
young and boaiitiful but penniless lady, related to the noble family Van 
Bredenide. The immediate cunsequenoe of this romantic union was a 
noi'cssity of procuring a livelihood, Coornhert accordingly ado]>U*d the pro- 
fession of an engraver, and reaching euimenee in it aliitast at once, .soon bft- 
came confessedly the first of his art in .tiolland. He was tlie master of 
f:roltziu.s, and dc Oheim ; aiul it is to him wc owe the .rtiU O'^tcviaod series of 
^gravings by which Martin V'an Heemskirk’s paiii tings are best known. 
This^ artist-life is the first stage in Coornhert’s career. 

We next see him a great scholar. 1 indiiig his irnoranoe of the learned 
aw obstacle to Jiui full comprehension of the religious 4 |uestion 8 of 
the day, he turned the full torrent of 1 1- energies to the mastery of the 
classic tongues, and soon proved his progross hv translations into tho 
Dutch of Cicero's and somw of the work^ of 8eueca and IkiothiuK. 

The fame attained by tlieao otforts gaum d him the patronage of the great 
city of liaarlem, in which he soon rose to the highest office— that of Pensio- 
naiy. ^ ' • 

hrom t^e ^gins Coomhert's political career. Of course, with such 
a chawtef^ his, he could choose no side hut that of Ulierty, and of tliis 
cause lio ioAi becanie one of the ablest supporters. Nearlv all the celebrated 



national anthem •• WiUuhnut ran Na»~ 
rntnmn. He wa» now ftr too important an opponent to escape Spanish 
ve^aaeo?* Ho waa amated and impriaened at the Uanm in 1568 . 

.:%» ■ iwrt ofhia etoty visfat to a chapter of romance. Hit fond wife, 
IBAjBti ngthegwieral belief tlwt his death alone, without lone and cruel 
aatWy bi»ftH9t,n»od aU bar efforts to aUnwst ^ infection 
» fW W«*r“e, which tlien prerailad, that she might commuaicate the jiesti- 
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The court of Prance shewed itself honourably grateful to 
its advocate. Cliarpentier was appointed a Counsellor of 
State with the oflice of King^s Advocate ; and other emolu- 
ments were bestowed on him so as to make his worldly 
position one of grcjat ease. But the proverbial zeal of a 
renegade would not suffer him to cirjoy in peace the profits 
of his conversion. He soon became conspicuous among the 
ultras of th(i League — plus royaliste yue le roiy plus Catholigue 
(jue le Pape. Even after tlie accession and triumph of Henri 
IV. he could not resign himself to see Huguenots and 
Catholics living togetluT in peace and mutual respect. At 
lust lit* carried liis protest against this state of things to such 
an injudicious length that, being detected in a traitorous 


Icncc to lior husband, and so partake with him a sp<?edy death. This wild 
etfort of conjugal devotion was happily unsuccessful, and her husband never 
reused his exertions until he had converted lier to a more Christian frame of 
iniiul. IJis own disregard of danger he proved by the eomposition in prison, 
ariioiigst many devotional pieces, of liis Vomtuitf of Fortune or Praiees of my 
Prison, When Ins trial ut lad took his defence w:is so unexpectedly 
elfupient and (7onnnandii)g, a? to tak<! the miditors, j tdgoh and all, actually by 
storm ; and in the sort of stupified liesitot) ju prodnroU by it he was liberated. 
The State'* of Ihdluiid now raised Cooru’ I'rt to thr dignity of Secretary 
of htulr ; but he, always coi sisteut in <,i;ariug In iifo by ins creed, soon 
refiounred liis higli 9r*ic»i rathci tli m »‘ou .tcrunce •• he ''iolouc » and extortion 
of an ally, th< Count do la Murck. He exiled himself to Cleves, where he sup- 
port^'d him ol by his old art oi rngr;.,<ng, at the same time th»t he con- 
tinue'l to > rve liis country and th»r Keforincd religion by his writings. 

It is from this time that dttti.'.'5 Coonihcrt’s public action on ’"eligion. He 
wus a /.cidous lieforiiicr, hut then he was not an intolerant one, and hence 
was in danger of proscription by both parties. A biographer says “ The 
“ fact is, tiiat Coonihcrt did not inun li under the banner of any defined 
“ religious party, so that he was disavowed by all. Althougli a most decided 
fidlowcr of the Reformation, ho did not approve all the doctrines nor go all 
the lengths of Bcica and Calvin; he soon became, accordingly, a mark. for 
tho swiini liatn^ of their partisans. Oil the other hand, he is the first of 
“ tho twentyTuur individuals excepted >y name in the Proclamation by 
“ wliich the Spanish Governor liequesens offered indemnity to all avIio within 
“ a fixed time might apply for and obtain Catholic absolutioii/’ \et Coorn- 
hert had only just published his admirable treatio? : — Of* what God com- 
munds and what He permits, in reproof of tho bloody dogma (Urs et sseaj 
of Lipsius. 

flail Coomhert been only a little less inspired with the veiy spirit of 
Christianity, he might have attained as commanding a poation, and concluded 
liis life as prosperously, as either JLuthcr, Knox or Calvin. But as he was, 
there was no resting-place for tho sole of his foot. Driven from Cleves he 
sought an asylum at Delft ; but, banished Aence also, he cndeavoi^d to find 
a homo in Amsterdam, where he had once so blameless! v exercised almost 
the highest power. But neither was tliis to be his rest. ^ It was in vain that 
the celebrated Arniinius, whom the (Consistory had appointed to examine and 
refute the writings of Coornhort, declared that he himself had, on the con- 
trary, lieen converted by them ; Coomhert was agjiin forced to depart. (>nce 
more he tried Delft, but eutnuice was debarred him to the inhospitable cjjy » 
so he finally betook himself to the little town of Gouda, where, on the 2Sih 
Get. 1590, ho died. 
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correspoudence witli Spain, he was tried, convicted, and 
broken on the wheel.* 

If tlie miserable man liad been gifted with a sliort scope 
of prophecy, we may imagine that the hardest cireuinstaiiec 
in liis cruel death would have been, that he was thereby 
prevented from lieliolding and justifying the assassination 
(which too soon followed) of the great Henry by llavaillae. 


HI. NICHOLAS POUSSIN. 

Nicholas Poussin, perhaps the least known of very great 
painters, t was born in June 151) t, at the village of Les Aiulelys, 
near Rouen. The inferiority of this artist's popularity to his 
deserts may be accounted for by two fireiiinstaiieos. (jas- 
pard Dugliet, his brotluT-in-hnv, assumed, in gratitude and 
reverence for Nicholas, his suniame of and has him- 

self illustrated it by an immense numher of nolih^ landseapcjs, 
whose cool verdure has refreshed and fascinated tlie eyes of 
the multitude in every land. As if one name *was unable to 
bear the double burden of such e,elebrity, the renown of ( las- 
pard Poussin has kept too much of the sun from liis greater 
relative. But a fault inhering in Nicholas's painting has 
had a still more dcfuessirig influence on his reputation, lie 
was an inveterate' innovator in pigments, and tlic conse- 
queiioes were in his case more disastrous tivau wdtli Da Vinci 
or our own Reynolds. VVt^ have testimony that his paintings 
rivalled, w^hen fresh, the best of ^riiitorett(/'s in brilliant mo- 


He liko a true Christian warrior, in hariie«A. On hi« Tory death- 
bed he finished hia Treatiae affahi^i the (MpitaL J*unuhmeHt of iieretics ; 
but his Dutch translation of the Now Tmaniout wanted still something of 
completion 

* Bayle, who has not treated p^r Charpentier et al) mercifully in other 
respects, exempts him from this painful and ignominious cons animation. It 
must, indeed, ho confessed that there is coiksidci’ablu confusion between the 


sevoml colemporary 
enough to hAve their namos al 


wiio were irmny of them nmiarkahlo 
many of their acts recorded, but none of 
whom were so eminent as to attract a careful biographer. 

4 Curiously enough, even the nature of his pretensions is commonly mts- 
ttaderstood. People consider themselves to render ample justice to his 
Mncil by recognizing the elegance and poetic grace of his VifUapse or 
Jkincts of Nymphs and Satjprs, Only really good judges aro aware 4)u»t 
Nicholas Poussin^s great glory is as a painter of Ltndsoape with figHrss and 
arehiUoturst and that as such he is quito ununproacned by liis fhmous 
brother-in-law^ by balvator Kosa, or oven by Claude Ic Uirxain. 
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(luliitioii of Imo; )mt now, alas! few of his hundred works 
are even so well preserved as the fine Bacchanal pieces in our 
National Gallery; and even, with regard to these, one may 
w atch half a sumnier^s day and not see a single visitor do 
more than glance at the swarthy and lurid tone which ob- 
scures two of tlie most exquisite scenes ever inspired by 
Th(H)critus or Ilora(‘e. 

Nicholas Poussin may, with a little licence, be called 
th(!^ Keats of painting. Jioth these artists luxuriated to the 
degree of riot in all forms of physical beauty. Greek art 
esp(*eijilly affeeted (Mch w'ith a degree of pleasure that w^as 
absolutely poignant ; and their minds found at once the 
rieliest feast, a yd swecitc^st restorative in the classic scenes 
(tf Grecian History, or the imaginary hut ^'intelligible forms 
of ancient poets.'" Both, indeed, w ere almost Pagan in their 
adoration of antique beauty, and there was something Pagan 
in the sadness with which the contemplation of mortality and 
d(*(*av affected both : yet neither liad a fear of death. Poussin 
inuunis ovi*i his falt('rijig hand and bedimrr’ed eye (because 
they betray his effort* at the rc, ro(luct)('ji of his ever lovely 
conceptions) in terms very afle ‘ing, btJ the idea of death 
he regunls Indulgcnth , iiimost tunderlv He had been a 
fond bus) and, au(i an aruout friend; and friends and wife 
hufl all I 'I' ceded him to t! e 

i\ no-ileiiian once asked Poussin's advice, wliat most fit- 
ting memorial of IIouk? — in painting or in sculpture — he 
slioiiici take to his own country. Tlicy Averc walking at 
the tiim*, after Poussin's wont, in tlmsc sad fields without 
the modern, though far within the l)ounds of the ancient 
city. The painter stooped, and gathi’ r('d from beneath his 
feet a Imndful of wild grass and dust anvidst which glittered 
some minute fragments of porphyry and granite : — There,'' 
he said, " there, my lord, lock tliat up cai’eluHy, and you 
will have old Home herself in your cabinet.'' His letters 
and tlie sayings preserved of him arc nearly all pensive it* 
not sad. He said once : — " We have nothing of our own : 
it is all hired. Happy they who can pay their rent !" He 
called Home "the city where no one has a friend;" and 
declared that " the use of a home was to die in," Poussin 
seems to have had not one obnous vice, but every charity, 
A certain suave melancholy was the ground of liis character. 
In his early yejirs, tliis shadow, though he had much en\7^ 
and ^poverty to encqimteir, was of a warmer brown ; whilst, 
in the worst of times, it was not in the power of i)ain, 
or loneliness, or old age to make him morose. He was 
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never in fact gloomy, though but seldom altogether cheer- 
ful; whilst it is true that levity disconcerted him to a 
degree that made it cruel to joke at all coarsely in his 
presence. It was some weeks belbre he recovered from a 
present which Scarron, with the kindest intention, once 
made him of a volume of his Buflboneries." This unusual 
sensitiveness may be in part attributed to the deep sense of 
responsibility — of accouutalileness which always accompa- 
nied and often oppressed him. This solemn feeling appears 
in the answer udiich, towards the clos(i of his life, he iiiiidc 
to cue who asked him ' upon whicli of his qualities (as a 
jjainter) he now, upon reficctiou, chiefly valued himself?’ — 

I never nvi^kcted anything.^' 

Poussin’s person and features were not ill-mateht*d to his 
serious and lofty temper : and his portrait was considered by 
Lavater to indicate a mind of tluj very liighest and rarest 
order. 

It is a very general opinion that t he gciiiiis of Poussin can 
only be adequatedy apprtjciatcd or usel'ully studied (owing to 
the faulty pigments he used) from the engravings of las 
works ; ])ut, for our part, we have lingered for many a charm- 
ed hour by his dim and yet glorious canvas. A majority of 
Ids best works have, of course, found their way to England, 
especially to the gjJlcrics of the Dukes of Kutland and Bed- 
ford, and of Lord Ellesmere. There are tiirec mlmirablc 
pictures by him in tlie Natiomd Gallery. 

Nicholas Poussin died, honoured but friendless, at Home, 
on the 19th Nov. IGGo. His death eiiriclicd some Norman 
relatives too ignoble to value, and too uneducated to vindicate 
tlie immense legacy of his renown. 


IV. COTTON MATHER. 

Cotton Matkeh published 382 works ; he left many ma- 
nuscripts ; he kept with great perseverance a minute diary, of 
which hia uufailiug self-coufidcnce gives us great assurance 
that it is candid. He may be said to have been born, to have 
lived and died, in public. He w^as for nearly half a century 
a prominent politician, and was concerned in very impoitatit 
acts. We possess reports on his life, speeches, sermons, 
and publications, by eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses. Hun- 
di^ds of writers, of his own and other countries. We 
ea^ined and judged his character and career. What then 
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is missing to enable us to form a correct idea of this cele- 
brated man ? 

Yet with all this information we know nothing of Cotton 
Mather. Whetlier he was a good or bad man, personally 
ambitious or devoted to religion, is almost irrecoverably lost 
in a mist of conflicting statements. We give a few of them. 
Bancroft, the well-known historian of the United States, 
says: — ‘^Tlic ministers (amongst whom the Mathers were 
of most note) desirous of unjust influence, could build their 
hope of it only on error : and the struggle for greater 
frecnlom of mind — tlu^ struggle against superstition, and 
against the slavish interpretation of tlui Bible — was one 
with the struggle against their dominion in the state.” 
lie calls him an infatuated man talks of his bound- 
less vanity;” and asks: — ‘^Was Cotton Mather honestly 
credulous? Ever rciady Uy dupe liimself, he limited his 
credulity only by the probable credulity of others. He 
changes, or omits to reptnt, his statements nifhout acknow- 
ledging error, and with a ch:^ar intention of (‘onveying false 
iujfiressions. He is an example how fn- selfishness, under 
the form of vanit’y and ambition can blin 1 the higher facul- 
ties, stupify the judirm<*nts, and dupe roasciousuess itself.” 
Gnswold, after ‘^damning'' Muiher^s works and powers with 
very '' tVinr praise,'*' in tie eou.se of which he declares him to 
havv! Ivd too little genius to comprehend grort truths,” and 
that '‘his stfitements are not to be relived on where he had 
any interest in misrepresenting acts, or the characters of 
persons, and that his style abounds with puerilities, puns, 
and grotesque conceits,” thus concludes: — His intellectual 
character, h(wevcr, was better than his mond ; for he was 
wholly destitute of any high religious principles* and was 
ambitions, intriguing and unscrupulous.” President Quincy 
writes : — ''Cotton Mather must he trauMnitted iis an indivi- 
dual of ungovernable passions and of questionable principles ; 
credulous, iutrigiiiug and rindictive; often selfish as to his 
ends ; at times little scrupulous iu the use of means ; way- 
ward, aspiring and vain ; rendering his piety dubious by 
display , and the motives of his public ser vices suspected, by 
the obtrusivencss of his claims to honour and phicc.” Mr. 
IJpham says : — " Cotton Mather combined an almost incredi- 
ble amount of vanity and credulity with a high degree of 
cunning and policy ; an inordinate love of temporal power 
and distinction, with every outward manifestetion of piety 
and Christian humility ; a proneness to fanaticiam and su- 
perstition, with amazing acquisitions of knowledge ” Similar 
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judgments have been passed by diligent inquirers of other 
lands, viz. M. M. de Tocque\illc, Pliilarete Cliasles and 
Michel Chevalier. This latter talks of “ V ambition asiuci(*use 
d’un mimstre nomme Cotton Mather M . Philareto Chaslcs 
says : — Comme types priiicipaux de la premienj epo(jue de la 
civilisation Amencaine oii voit appsiraitre le fameux Increase 
Mather et son fils (Cotton Mather) <lcux figures plus froides 
qiie celle de Calvin, plus sanglantes quo cellc de Kuox.^^ 

This is to be well-abused/^ it must be owned ; but Cotton 
Mather has hosts of defenders quite as thorougli-going, quite 
as out-spoken as liis foes. 

In the year 1700, in Cotton Mathrt^H life-time, a number 
of gentlemen of Boston published a joint answer to^ mi 
attack on him by Robert (hinlif. In this reply they say : — 

We cannot but bless God that ever we knew Mw Cotton 
Mather. He was born and bred in this town, where he has 
for more than tw cuty years together been a public prcacber»qi' 
the Gospel. And we do verily believe, tliat there is 
much as one man tliat has any knowledge of him, but what 
will own that they look upon him to be a worthy, good 
a scholar, and a gentleman, who would not write aqy thiug 
that is false, or do any ill thing upon any terms ; aiuj. that he 
spends his life in studies, that he might do good to all vsorts 
of men.'’ He was called in one funeral iierniou : — ‘^The 
gloiy^ of learning and the ornament of Christianity/’ In 
another (by Dr. Cobiian) arc these w ords : — His printed 
works will not convey to posterity, nor give to strangers, a 
just idea of the real worth and great learning of the man. 
His works w ill indeed inforui all that read them of his great 
knowledge, and singular piety, his v:eal for God, ami holiness 
and truth, 'and his desire of the salvation of precious souls.” 
The Rev. Mr. PriiK?e, author of ^^Ch. istian History/’ says of 
Cotton Mather : — So much crinlition, such high degrees of 
piety, and such an ac^tive life in doing good, united in the 
same person, are very rarely seen among the sons of men.^? 
M, Weiss writes : — “ Les vertus de Cotton Mather le readi^ 
rent un objet dc veneration pour res compatriotes, et les 
magistrats n’entrcprcmiient ricn sans Ic consultcr. A|»rl8 
une vie remplie de bonnes oeuvres, et d’utilcs travaiiat^il 
mounit, &c.. . . . 

What sort of man, then, was Cotton Mather ? An analysis 
of the testimony does but little to clear the matter. If the 
/ttM^sses on one side seem on a rigid examination open to a 
:yiB^ of partisanship, so do those on the other to an impu- 
^ti6n 4if hostile prejudice. It appears on examination, that (of 
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the witnesses in the case contemporary with^ or but a little 
foilowini?, Mather) the balance of testimony is greatly in his 
ftivor. But tlie weight of this fact is impaired by the re- 
flection that Cotton Matlier was the prominent champion of 
important principles and of large interests in Church and Stiite 
— that these })rinciples and interests were during his life, 
and mainly owing to his exertions, victorious and dominant 
— and that it was as natnntl that the majority in New Eng- 
land, thus triumi)lnuit, should praise Cotton Matlier after his 
death wdth regard to certain acts, as that in his life they 
should have supported liiin in them. 

On lh(j other liand, in modern times the tide of opinion 
has turned. \ ery few writers* of late years lijive had the 
courage to renew the old declaration of iViith in Cotton 
Matln'i*. But then it lias been also remarked, that most of 
the nu!u who now lead the American judgment fire Unitari- 
ans ; and it is just from tins body, eminent for their talents 
and in 11 lienee, that Cotton Mather’s most virulent assailants 
an‘ drawn. 

It is thus .seen tluit Mather's c* itemporarics, numbering 
many ^nIio must hj’ve been iutini;. e?y aetp ainted with the 
liunclred indiCi'itioiis, which give the tone to character, but 
are y<‘t too i^inute for history, were for the r>ost part strongly 
in Ins iiran ; whilst postcrir> wh^may be suppo.^ed to pos- 
sess t!ie a ivnntage of impartiality, and a point of view less 
impoikcl by jx’rsonal interests, have dcelarcd themselves, 
with a \ery few exceptions, violently against him. With 
which of these two so widely discrepant opinions, or at what 
point bi^t wt^eii them, is truth f 

To enable our rcad(;rs to form their own decision on this 
point, we give a very short sketch Cotton MathePs career. 
Even at tlie risk of being bald, it shall be impartial. 

Cotton Mather was born at Boston, U. S., on the 12th 
February, l(5G2.t Much of the influence which lie soon exer- 
cised in New England may be said to have been his by 
an hereditary title. His grandfathers, John Cotton and Ri- 


* Of tbeRC fow the boldest unquo.qtion{d>ly, and perhaps the ablest, is Dr. 
35. i'ond, TrafosHor of Theology in Bangor, Maine. There is a rory full Mid 
not unsuccessful vindication of ('otton Mather by this writer in the Siblical 
JUptmioTif for 1842, to which we have l>een much indebted. 

•f It may lessen our surprise at the astounding differences whiu^ exiat in 
opinion as to Cotton Mather’s character, to find that historians aiw not agreed 
as to the dates of his birth and death., Griswold places his birth in 1660, and 
his death in 1724. Weiss makes the taro opoclis 1663 aiid 1728; and Dr. 
Pond, whom wo have followed, gives 1662 and 1729. 
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chard Matlicr, especially the first,* were men of weiglit and 
cliaracter amongst those of their own <3ountry ami creed. 
Dr, Increase Mather, the Father of (Cotton, played a very 
conspicuous part indeed in Transatlantic politics. Of abili- 
ties perhaps at least equal to his son^s, he usetl them with 
greater tiict, and his manners were, when he chose, ingratiat- 
ing. Fond of power, he was umveaned in compassing it, l)ut 
most sincere in his dcsin' to serve his country, and fully con- 
vinced that none otlier could serve it so effectually* It was 
inevitable that such a man should be charged witli ambition 
and vanity, aud should have many and bitter enemies. He 
liad also, however, iiiuiieroiis and powerful friends. The 
Puritans of the inother-couutiy gave him all tlit*ir wt'ight in 
liis contest for power in the <3olouies. Tlio famous ilhduird 
Baxter loved and honoured him, aud chose him as one oJ'the 
witnesses of his last hours. Increase Malhci- suceeiuled also 
in acquiring considerable credit with the King (William 111 .), 
w'ho delegated to him much of the royal patronage in Massa- 
chusetts, It thus came to pass that the Mathers were con- 
sidered, both in England and America, as principal represen- 
tatives of the Jvtiglish, the Iloyalist, and the Jhiritaii interests 
in jS’cw' England. It was a natuail eouvsequiaiee that they 
should be opposed with the usual party weapons hy tiio 
Native- American (or patriot) party, as well as by all those 
who suffered from the superiority of the C.'alvinists. lu tliosi* 
cl^'s the two forces were unequally matched ; and fur upwards 
^ half a ceutmy the party of the Mathers was almost omni- 
potent in Massachusetts. But the irresistibh* tendency of 
the age was against them; and both Imrrasct and (Cotton 
Mather lived to see the turn of the politiea) tide. 


it wiiK of him that lienjamin Woodbridg«; wrote (A. i>. the well 

known line;* : - 

A living, breathing Bible ! tahlei* w hore 
lk»th covenants at Targe engraven were. 

Gospel and Law in’s Innirt had each its colunm, 

11 is head an index to the 8acrcd volume ; 
iiis very name a titlo-pagc, and licxt 
liis life a commentary on the text. 

O what a monument of fflorioiis worth 
Wiien ill a new edition he eoinos forth, 

Without errata, may we think heMl be * 

In leaves and covers of Eternity ! 

> t The New Enghtnd Gourant, established in 1721 by Jamos aud Jienjamiu 

f ranlZtn, having gpokon of " reiigiooB knaves os the worst of all knaves,” 
»s of course accused of ** abusing the ministers of relig^ion in a manner 
which wds intolerable.” Increase Mather, then upwards of 80, wrote 
(!#fii;eniiug this matter : — ^ I can well remember when the civil government 
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Until the year 1(592, when Increase Mather returned from 
his English agency, he may be considered as, on the whole, 
tlie loader of this party; but after the cold reception he then 
experienced, lie appears to have rc^tired in a measure from 
public affairs, and to liave left the leadership entirely w’ith 
his son. Cotton JMather had, however, from a very youth 
exerensed influence, and been treated with consideration, 
almost amounting to adulation.* At the age of 22 he was 
ordained minister of the North Church, the principal con- 
gregation, in Boston, as his father's colleague. Before this 
time, by the; most industrious application of strong talents to 
various braiudics of study, he had acquired vast and diversi- 
fied tliougli inaccurate knoAvledgo, and very serviceable, if 
inclc'gant, scholarship. He continued his assiduity, without 
br(*ak or pause, year after year, until he might really l)c said 
to have Ixjcomc (in the words of his panegyrist) tluj princi- 
pal ornanumt of liis country, and the greatest scholar that 
e> (;r was bred in it,'' Tins pow er and love of labour was the 
gi’catcst quality in Cotton Mather's in!iui was very 
deficient in taste and judgment. Ilis style is barbarous in 
the extreruc, evcT> for* that age ud com trj' his 383 
publications scarcely thrtx? are « ver (ar.o they >»ut seldom) 
now rcuvr d to, htill inanv of them, do :btlcss, did service 
in thcii’ h.v 5t y(jt, if the,\ had occupied their author to the 
exclusion of other duties, his considerable pow’(us noist needs 
have been called wasted. But this was not so. It was truly 
remarked by Dr. Coliiuin, that a stranger to all of him save 
his w orks, would assume, that all his time had Ixx'ii devoted 
to them ; whilst a friend, acquainted w ith the innumerable 


v.oukl liavc tiikcii an eftcctnal course t. siipj*refis 8Ucli a cursed libel.” 
V'idfi hanvmft\i Jlhfni'i/ vf V. >S., Vol. III., p. 

'riic remarks were addresi>ed to CVitton Mather when 

a youth of by I'residout Oakes ;—** Another is .lamcd Cotton Mather. 
What a name ! But, iiiy hearers, 1 confess that X am wroiij^. 1 sliould 
have said, what naiim ! 1 shall say nothing of his re\ei\ nd father, since 
I dare not praise him to his face ; but should he resemble and ^present 
his venerable graiidfath<?re John ('otton and liieliard Mather, in piety, 
learning, elegance of mind, solid judgment, prudence, and wisdom, he will 
bear away the palm. And 1 trust that, in this youth Cotton and Mather 
will be united and Hourbh again.” — Dr, E, Pond^ tn the Biblical Repository 
for 1842. 

f Dr. Franklin (Benjamin] bears this testimony, to the effect of (Dotton 
Mather’s Essay to do (rood, in a letter to Dr. Samuel Mather “Permit 
“ me to iQontion one little instance, which, thougli it relates to myself, 
“ will not be quite uninteresting to you. When 1 was a boy 1 met with a 
" book, entitled Essays to do Good, which I think was written by your 
“ father, .... and if I have been, as you seem to think, a nsefnl citizen, the 
** public owes the advantage of it to that bouk.” 
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calls upon his time both in his social and ministerial ca- 
pacity, must wonder where he found the time to write; 
and whilvst, lastly, his continual prominence in public acts 
made it marvellous that he had ever a moment for his 
parishioners, his friends, Or for lus studies. As a pastor 
of a particular congregation, he appears to have been exem- 
plary. There remain only his more public actions to be 
glanced at. The two points on which he encountered 
most odium are : — ^the retaining tlio distinction between the 
Churches and parishes; and his coiineciion with the witch - 
tragedies. 

We will not attempt to decide these questions ; but 
a short reference to them seems necessary. \ number of 
the ministers of Boston and the iieighhourlunHl had, early 
in Increase Mather’s carrier, attempted to modify the order of 
the New England Churches as establisVicd by the C’ani})ridge 
platform. These ministers d<mied the necessity of inquiring 
into the rcfility of a man’s regeneration before admitting 
him to the communion — they denied ihc nec^cssity of an ex- 
plicit covenanting with God in the fiic^c of the Church — ^they 
conceived that members of a congregation or parish, although 
not accepted communicants, had a right to concur in the 
election of pastors-^they referred admission to the sacraments 
solely to the prudence and conscience of the minister ; and 
held that eaeli Church (or rather congregation) was coitqie- 
tent to ch(K)‘^e its own pastor, without soliciting the appro- 
bation of any neighbouring Clmrches. All tlu^se innovations 
Increase and (yottoii Mather strenuously, aiid for the must 
part successfully, opposed. The recorded circunistauccs of 
this struggle permit, and the invariable bent of human nature 
■prompts, the belief that from this arose the chief part of the 
hostility Avhi<;h Ijas pursued the Matliers. Vet there is 
Jiothiiig in this gimnd of dissension to excite so general tnd 
profound emotion as has attended the other accusation to 
which Cotton Mather is liable — ^that of having encouraged or 
excited the so-called witch persecution.’’ We must never 
forget, in weighing the terrific records of these events, how 
hatur^y this persecution inherited from the witch trials of 
England (which descend almost to the same period) and 
from those of Urbain Orandier and others, in modem times, 
in France. Yet the American tragedy is, after all, the latest in 
point of time; it is attended with the most revolting cir- 

E nistanccs of cmelty; and the evidence which supported 
was weaker, and more eridently fraudulent, than had ever 
fore, perhaps, availed to defend such public and wholesale 
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atrocities. W e give some few details* iu a note ; but as our 
only present ()l)ject is to enalde readers to form a not un- 
fair estiinat(i of Cotton Matber^s character, we will here only 
discuss hh conmetion with the sad proecediiigi. 

A small district in the state of Massachusetts was dis- 
turbed by reports of (first) a single family (that of a minis- 
ter) bentig grievously troubled by su])eniatural visitations, 
supposed to lie occasioned by an old Irish woman. After 
some time, (luring which great notoriety had been attracited 
to the afflicted, attended perhajis with certain distinctions or 
advaiiingos to the witnesses, the number of cases increased. 
Numbers began to be possessed; numbers were accused of 
being Ibc accursed causes of the pos.session. At last the cx- 
cit('mcmt moimttal to apitcdi of rage and terror which demand- 
ed blood. The indulgence in the excitement of bloodshed soon 
begot a thirst for it, and an indignation against all that 
tended to disappoint the horrid passion. The object seem- 
ed not to puuisli witeiiCs, but those that denied witch- 
craft ; at least, it was remarked, that all those who (confessed 
to l»(i parties in a diabolical i unpaet. wore unpunished, 
wiiiist fn* some tone j^oiie of thf leeused, vvho denied their 
guilt, e scaped. On ono day ei/iii persims wen^ hanged at 
Suieui for ./itchcrafi : five ^amongst whoi'> was a (dergyman) 
on uuoib; And stiil th-, luiioocr of possessed persons who 
did ii(il . ee ni to sutler much from thcii affliction, of confess- 
ed witcljes, wdio obtained pardon and iJmost favour, and 
of accused persons who, obstinately asserting thtnr innocence, 
winv tortured, imprisoned or executed, (continued to incicastj. 
This was, indcred, the ease so long us the crown lawyers, nnd 
the ministers, pr(?sid(*d alone over the inquiric . I3at when 
the ohamber of representatives assembled, ’unl theif procccd- 

^^larthn Carrier was condemned in great part by tlio evidence of her 
two sons, which evidence wa-s only extracted fruiu them I y the procens of 
tying thorn together ** neck and iioelji, until the blood was ready to gush 
from them/’ 

An old man Jnr.ohn was in the same way condtMnned, on the evidence of 
Mapgan:t Jacobs his gnuiddaughtct. She retracted her confcssioii almost 
immediately in these words ; — “ Through the magistrate’s threatenings, and 
“ inv o>vn vile lieurt, t confessed things contrary to iny conscience and knuw- 
** ledge. Hut, oh 1 the terrors of a wounded coiiscicucc who can bear 
The magistrates rejected the retractation, axid, confining her for trial, pro- 
ceeded to hang her grandfather. 

Samuel Wardwdl had confessed himself a witch,” and safe; but 
from shame or penitence be retracted his confession, and ‘‘ speaking the truth 
boldly, wiis hanged, not for witchcraft, but for denying vritchcraft/ 

Ck)ttoD Mather inoanwhilo complained that he was mot “ continually with 
all sorts of objections and obj^tors against the work doing at saJem. 
Vide liancrofl, Vol. Ill , pp, 74-?, 
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iugs, of greater liumanity and enlightenment, obtained the 
glad assent of the great body of the people, the excitement 
began to droop, and, after a short stand made by some of 
those who butt been most prominent in the persecution, en- 
tirely died a>vay. It is worthy of remark, too, that Connec- 
ticut and even the west of Massachusetts were not invaded 
by the horrible mania. And it is still more curious that 
such persons accused of witchcraft, as escaped to the neigh- 
bouring states, were not reclaimed for trial, as would have 
assuredly been done in the ordinary cases of recognized 
crime. 

Our immediate concern, however, i.s with the C|uestiou 
how far is Cotton Mather compromised, as to his character 
for piety and ability, by tins stuj>id and bl >ody |)ersecn- 
tion V It is acknowledged on all bauds, that he w.'is con- 
senting in principle to the judicial (jouduet of the tragedy, 
and that he was cognizant, or the originator, of most of the 
extra-judicial acts which nmiutained and propagated tin; 
savage epidemic. Though ho did n<>t originate the move- 
ment, and though lie was throughout tiilly supported by 
many miiiister.s and men of clumieter ami standing, he was, 
doubtless, on the whole, the leader oi the agitation, lie 
command(^(l its van in the advance, and the rear in its 
retreat. But w hat amount of blame has he merited for this ? 
Mr, Bancroft asks : — \Va.s Cotton Mather homsUi/ credu- 
lous and lie would very c(miident,]y answer tlic question 
in the negative, lint w hat does he iiujau by honestly 
If he means : — Was (Cotton Mather reaUy and Irvly credu- 
lous ? we cannot entertain a doubt of it. If, throughout 
the harrowing period, almost e^ery day of which he signa- 
lized by Some .speech, sermon, publication, or public act, 
breatliing the most thorough conviction, lie was incredulous, 
the very name of Cotton Mather should be for ever spit ufibn 
as that of one of the foulest monsters that ever defiled 
the air with his breath. But it is .surely evident that he3 
believed implicitly. Thousands wdio possessed most of his 
means of perceiving the irajiosture, hut who wcn> exposed 
to the same contagion of terror and credulity, partook his 
belief. Some, and able men too,t in England, who had 

* Samuel Johnaon liaii tbe same expression, on much the same subject, and 
make?* it iutellinblo : — 

** They who allow their passions to confound the distinctions between right 
and wrong are criminal. They may h$ conmneed / but they harm not tome 
hamitily hy th^lr conviction** 

t The famous Uiehard Bairter edited an hingHsh edition of Cotton Matboi^s 

Discourse'' on witchcraft, on W'hieh occasion the great Puritan declared 
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no interest, either of profit or vanity, in maintaining the 
delusion, subscribed to jt entirely, lint if Mr. Bancroft is 
merely asst^rtiiig that Mathers credulity, though real, was 
not free from guilt, inasmuch as a high degree of con- 
scicuti(jusness would have presented him from it, we fear 
he cannot be gaiiisayed. Wc know that it is a fashionable 
doctriin; — that a sincere conviction of the justifiablcness of 
an jKjt exoneratCwS tlie actor from just blame; but this 
opinion appears to us so far from being a sound, that it 
is scarcely a rational one.* Every sentiment wc enter- 
tain, ('very opini(3ii we harbour, nay every idea that ac- 
covSts us, imposes a measure of responsibility. But espe- 
cially sbouhi we, when the nature of the moot point is 
sueli that our decision may affect others, take care to search 
out on whieli side our interest lies, that wc may throw 
into ih(^ opposite scale tlie counterpoise of a just suspicion. 
Now it is here, as it seems to us, that Cotton Mather was 
culpable. A man much less fond, tlian he confessedly was, 
of* j)owcr nnd distiuetion, would be unable to maintain indif- 
ference to tlie rich food for vmiit} and ambition which a pro- 
rmncni [>art in tins j jrscention - pplicd- uitl an t>bsoltttely 
lio’icsl, iiian v^'ould have endernn ured to redress this inevit- 
abli^ bias b, more jealous deliberation. IHd Cotton Mather 
evince a ;L .sire to guai’d against his own partiality by any 
tliii^^* likr nductance to entertain evidence on riiC ide of his 


tljat thr o\i<l<3uce U strong onoug^j to convince all “but a very obdurate 
.SaiMiio’c,” 

^Jen-mv Toylor long ago sumni.'d u|) this matter: — Friar Clement, 
tlie Jacobin, tbinlr* it lawful to kill the king ; the poor d^moisdtf. Faiicbctto 
thinks it uu lawful to spit in tho Church * init it ha) peTied one day that she 
did it aifahv/t hnr coui^cience ; and the friar with htg couscimcA and a long 
kn^lll killed th(^ king. If the question be here, tr/jio sinn I moxl the dis* 
pftifly is iniinite ; ana tho poor woman w'as to l>o chidden for doin<f a<faimt 
li'T conscience, and the friar to be hamjed for doinff arcordinit to hie” 

A oorolJary fnnn the absurd notion (which the above delicious parallel 
has not realfy snfiicod to abolish) is, that to call attention to thc^ crimes 
of men famous for their religion, is an almost impious thing. Wo must 
hero again borrow tho dub of a giant. I)r, Johnson says That wntor 
may justly be condemned as an enemy to goodners who suffers fondness 
or interest to confound right with wrong, or to shelter the faults; which 
oven the wisest and best have committed, from that ignominy which guilt 
ought almye to suffer, and with which it should be more deeplif stigmatized 
when dignified by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth ; since wo shim 
bo in danger of beholding it without abhorrence, unless its turpitude bo laid 
open, rmd tbo oyo secured fi’om the deception of surrounding splendour. 
And old Oliver’s remark may here be not quite irrelevant :— ** A man’s great 
zeal for religion no more warrants the guilty acts ho may in his wa| 
commit ; than his owm assertion, that be is moved solely by zeal for God 
proves that he is so.” — VromweWt Jiehnke to the Scotch Cierffy, 
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interest ? or by an anxiety to give full weight to the opposite 
nrgiiinents ? Quite the contrary. Jle was absolutely iti- 
toicrant of opposition, not only on the subject of the reality 
of modern witchcraft, but of the guilt of particular accused 
persons. ^ In short, he W'as credulous, because he wished and 
tried to believe, and succeeded. 

Yet, though Cotton Mather w^as not innocent in this mat- 
ter, and though the consoqueiices of his conduct wore most 
shocking, it by no means follows that he was hypocritical in 
his professed devotion to religion. It may be pretended 
that, if his Cliristianity had been of the watchful, zealous, 
uncompromising kind he would have had it thought, it must 
have preserved him from such faults. But this severe dogma 
appears to be coiitradieted by every day's experience, aiul tt) 
be not neccssariiv correct even in theorw Maiiv a literary 
man spells like a washerwoman without having any delinite 
repugnance to orthography. Doubtless be fell rlt'plorably, 
but less from a voluntary iap.se than because he trusted that 
he stood iinmovahly tirm. In short we concede to his ene- 
mies that Cotton Mather is anotlnu* of many iiistam*es of a 
pirayerful and devoted Christian becoming culpably concern- 
ed in enormous crimes ; but we readily ucknowlt.dgt; tu his 
friends, that his printed works, his private diary, and the 
general tenour of his long «nd a<'.tivc life prove that men 
neither huinlde, nor averse to severity, may be cpiiKM’cmark- 
able among their species for zeal for God, benctieeuce to men, 
and*%:Aicitudc for their own souls. 

Cotton Mather died in all the assurance of faith on the 
13th Feb. 1729. 

It w'ould be too presumptuous to prommuec ujam Cotton 
Mather's writings from such an imperfect aecpialutancc w ith 
them as w^e can alone boast. Indeed, IiIkS only workjL of 
w^bieh we have ri?ad the w hole are “ 'riie Essays to Do 
and the ^^Magnalia." On these, honiner, we have acquired 
the right to say u word or two. They bear, certainly, on 
their very front, proofs of the credulity and vanity as well as 
th^ltoarning and piety of their author ; but the feeling with 
we rise from their perusal is,, on the whole, respect, if 
ttSI' idmiration. They are at any rate readable — a quality 
which the present age cannot altbrd to despise. There is a 
buoyancy of self-satisfaction in Cotton Mather's treatment of 
the beariest and most common-place subject, which makes 

gratefully forgive his extravagance of eulogy and insolence 

ccfusure: as for his self-praise itself, and the inefiahlo 
cbiiecit of his humility, we get quite comfortable over it — it 
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» impossible to quarrel with such a man. Then his topics 
aTfe for the most part highly entertaining. Pew children, 
from five years upwards, but would desert “ Jack the Giant- 
killer” or “ Aladdin” for the more thrilling pages of the Li- 
her MemorahUim, which forms the 6th book of hi.s “ Magna- 
lia.” 'I'liis |)art of tluit work, reprinted in a somewhat mo- 
dcniized garb, would, we are sure, have immense success 
amongst our rising generation, or in such rustic places of 
England as may ha\e defended their love of marvels and 
spectres, of prodigies and judgments, against the invsision of 
railroads and art-unions. But there are things in the Mag- 
nalLi of which it would be unpardonable presumption to 
speak thus flippantly. There is much that is highly excellent 
— something that might be. of use to many a reader, to many 
a (Titic. j\lissionaries, especially in this country, might de- 
rive advantage from some of the sagacious suggestions con- 
tained in the long and interesting account of John Eliot (in 
tiic 3rd book of the Magtfalia) and from the appeal which 
follows if : wi.ilst of the '* Essays to Do G sxl,” it may be truly 
said that tliey arc well-named. J'lven t!j»' composition of this 
little v.urk may dctin'c cxenu' ion fr<>i;t the unfavorable 
Ojvini'.ii we have above expressed of Cotton Mather’s English 
•style, iic meofhi-s contemporaries in England wrote with 
full !ik 'Mch p(;dantry ai.u stirtiiess as these Essays betray ; 
whilst f'cso occasionaily reach a strength, and j.->intedness, 
and ar)tnes.s in quotation, nearer to Bacon than to Burnet. 
I'lic only instance of Cotton Mather’s besetting credulity that 
occurs in them (Preface, p. 19) shall form, as bciug also an 
unfavorable sample of lus style, the conclusion of our notice. 

“ The author is very strongly persuaded tnat, there is a 
day very near at hand when boohs of sti h tendency as this 
will he the most welcome thing imaginable to many thousands 
of mders, and have more tlian one edition, lea, great will 
he the army of tlujm that, publish them ! MDCCXVI. is 
coming ! 

“A vast variety of new ways to do good will be invented ; 
paths which no fowl of best flight at noble designs has yet^ 
known ; and which the vulture’s most piercing eye hath not 
yet seen ; and where the Hons of strongest re.solution have 
never passed.” 

N. N. 
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IV. 

THE BENARES SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

The vork of Education lias been in no time or place an 
easy one. Experience proves that many persons who 
assume the office of public instructors are but indifferently 
qualified for the task. It is true that the defects of the 
teacher are, as regards the upper ranks, in a great measure 
supplied by those other influences to which his pupils are 
open. The intelligence which pervades that portion of 
society is imperceptibly communicated to the young who 
breathe its atmosphere. Defects in the teachers skill and 
method are, however, more prejudicial in the case of pupils 
drawn from the lower orders, in proportion to the lack of 
those counterbalancing advantages out of school, oi' ndiich 
their position in society deprives them. 

But if skill and science arc so important to tlic eflicicncy 
of an English teacher instructiif^ English children, it is 
obvious that the same qualiti*:js must be even more essential 
in the case of the European instructor who has to deal wntli 
Indian youths. The English teacher and his English 
pupils are iufluenced to a great degree by the same moral 
and social training. The same manners, customs, habits, 
idioms, language, and imagery are common to both. Both 
worship the same God, revere the same sacred writings, love 
the same country, venerate the same great names, and 
cherish the same historical recollections. In the case of the 
European teacher of Indian scholars, all these conditions arc 
revei’sed. Manners, customs, religion, and national lc(dings 
all tend^to separate the one from the other. In these 
circumstances, it must be difficult to create a real and 
efficient sjTnpathy betw'een the parties. The pupils may be 
overawed by authority, or attracted by the kiiidlincsl of 
their teacher ; or those of a matorer age may be incited to 
diligence in their studies by the prospects of advancement 
which proficiency in tlie studies opens up : but in ordinary 
^ caafw, they must be far from feeling that sympathy for their 
'foreign teacher and enthusiasm for his instructions, which 
would conduce so powerfully to their progress in knowledge. 
The more a teacher can succeed in inspiring his pupils with 
this sympathy and this enthusiasm, the more efficient, ceteri* 
parilm, must liis labours prove. These remarks apply with 
^ - force to those numerous institutions in which the 
' pupils are taught English; but they apply with still greater 
force to institations such as that which forms the subject 
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of this paper. Ilow needful is it tliat the head of such a 
sseminary should possess the skill to touch every spring in 
the minds of his pupils, by which their attention and interest 
may be excited and maintained. 

The Benares Sanskrit College was established by the Go- 
vernment, and opened in 1791, at the period when the Be- 
nares province w^as administered by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
and if we mistake not, on that gentleman's suggestion. The 
ol)ject of its institution was, partly, to preserve and revive 
the ancient and sacred literature of the Hindus.* This ob- 
ject, pro))erly regarded, we consider to be in itself a proper 
and laudable one. It is necessary that those who seek to 
<leveJope in the most perfect manner the mind of any nation 
should be acquainted with that nation's mental history as ex- 
hibited in the course of its literature. It is also highly ex- 
pedient that every people should be instructed through the 
Tuediura of its own national literature, so far as that literature 
may be sound and usefui. It is nothing more than tlie na- 
tural course 'f things that the luhabitaiits of every country 
slionld be uouiishcd with the intci.ectual products of their own 
land, which^ except lu so far they arc mingled wnth any 
df‘lete. lous elements, must be at least inojc acceptable, if not 
better jitt .d for the development of their powers, than any 
suf»plics o,’ exotic growth. is, further, ol the greatest 
coiL^cqui Ucc. that a languap so copious and polished as the 
Saufrkrjt, should be extensively cultivatt.d with a view to the 
improvement of those vernacidar dialects, of which it is in so 
great a degr^ the parent. 

But while, on these and similar grounds, we would strongly 
advocate the cultivation of Sanskrit literiiture, wg think that 
the maimer in w'hich during the fi’ st half century of its exist- 
ence, the ponderous machinery of the Benares College was 
brought to beax upon this object, is not such m will now find 
many supporters.t The system pursued ibr the greater part 
of this long period was one which permitted native ideas to 
teike their own course to their own ends, without any attempt 


* See the quotation in tho next noto for a full statement of the objects of 
ilie Jnstittttloo. . , _ 

+" The Benare* Suient Oolleit®, according to the letter of I^nwn, 
the Besident at Uenares, dated 24th December, 1798, was 
cultitHtion of the laws, literature, and (*» kisepwably eonnectsd W 
two former) religion of the Hindoos.' The disoiphne of the Ul^ to w 
eonfomable in all respeets to ^ Dharina Sastra is the chapter on 
The 2nd hook of Menu contains the whole 
« Tfiese terms appear to contain the gem of n^hing 
ing of the natives of India, by paying a gmoefiil comphment to their 
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to' impress on them a more salutary direction. The pupils 
were instructed by the Pundits of the institution in precisely 
the same branches of learning which the latter would have 
taughtj if unconnected with Government. The sound and 
unsound portions of Hindu learning were equally inculcated* 
Not only did grammar, with the partially sound Ptolemaio 
astronomy of the Siddhantas, the subtle logic of the Nyay% 
and the elegant though fantastic poetry of Kalidasa and hia 
followers, form subjects of instruction ; but the pantheism of 
the Vedanta, the atheism of the Sankhya, and the absurdities 
of judicial astrology (so rich a source of gain to the initiated 
Brahman) were inculcated with equal authority. 

It is however a problem of much difficulty to lay down the 
principles on which such an institution should be reformed ; 
and to reconstruct it on such a basis as to carry out the ob- 
jects in view. The Pundits, who must be the instruments of 
any such changes, as well as the students who are to be the 
subjects of any improved system of insti’uction, are both of 
them naturally and strongly prejudiced in favour of their an- 
cestral learning, Avhich, as they conceive, admits of no im- 
provement. It is this leiirning which gains them all tlieir 
estimation in native society, and by this “ craft that they 
have their Avealth.’^ Even the partial substitution of .any 
fo£gig;n novelty must therefore be distasteful to them.. 
irt; the same time, we must recollect that they form a class 
who%, Icom their high estimation and intluence among the 
wholtf^mdu community, it is in the highest degree impor- 
tant to enligliUm and improve, and most of all at Benares, 
the chief seat and centre of their intellectual^id spiritual 
power. This task, therefore, should not be abandoned bj^rc 
it has ha^ a fair trial under the most favourable 
and with the best appliances wc can commaud^,e<ii||^^ been 
found impracticable. We shall now see what nas been at- 
tempted of late, and with what success. 

The new system of combining some instruction in Euro- 
pean science and knowledge with native learning, had been 
for some time, we believe, contemplated, but scarcely any 
tiling had been done, when the College was transferred from 
the superintendence of the General Committee of Public 


guftgc and IHeratore, and of perhaps providing better educated Pundits to 
act legal connseUorB than could otherwise have been always mot with. 
pOipapiy years all the efforts of the Ta^OilKg^leuien who took an interest 
in pp Col We, appear to have been diredMlo the increasing of its e^etency 
B<UlnLntpie*8 rt^H for 1840’, «p. 34,36,o/^Ae </eta, 
N. W. V^for mui. 
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Instruction in Calcutta^ to that of the Government of the 
N. W. Provinces. It is not our intention to narrate all the 
steps by M^hich the improved system has been introduced. 
Suffice it to say, that instruction still continues to be given in 
all the branches of Hindu learning in which it had been pre- 
\iously communicated, with the exception of astrology. The 
same native professors who teach the astronomy of the Sid- 
dhautas, used also to teach this gainful system of superstition ; 
and their classes were in consequence well attended. As 
soon as they were forbidden to teach astrology, the number 
of their pupils became suddenly and greatly decreased. Even 
now, instruction is given on several systems of theology, phi- 
losophy, and ceremonial law, wliich contain as much error as 
truth. These arc the Vedanta, a system of pantheistic doc- 
trine ; tlic Saukhya, wliich, in one of its modifications (that 
of Kapila), not only maintains the eternity of matter, but its 
spontaneous evolution, independently of any plastic agency 
on th(* part of the Supreme Spirit ; and Hindu law, w^hich is 
not only a body of jurispnidenee, but prescribes all the su- 
])erstitious ceremonies of the Braliminici 1 religion. The 
Nyav a system itself is not a im re system of logic, but lays 
down many principles of nieiaphyaics and physics, of which 
not a few. • uch m the teijcto^the eternity of matter, and 
other dog'uas relating to the composition of material bodies, 
arc '^rr^.)neoiis. It is now' time, how^ever, that wx should see 
what ha.^ been done by the present Principal, Dr. Ballantyne, 
in improving the system of tuition in the College under his 
charge. 

The leadftig feature of Dr. Ballantyne^s system is to 
instruct the Sanskrit students through the medium of what 
is found in their own pliilosophical books, and, where that 
fails, by casting European knowledge, as much as possible, 
into the moulds furnished by the indigenous literature. The 
first jiart of this scheme is not new, as regards its principle ; 
but the application of this principle has been greatly ex- 
tended I and tills, of itself, constitutes no inconsiderable title 
to originality. It is well known that the late Mr. Lancelot 
Wilkinson, formerly Political Agent at Sehore, in Malwa, 
made very successful use of the Hindu astronomical works 
called Siddhantas, in inculcating sound ideas of the system of 
the Universe, in opposition to the absurd cosmography of 
the Puranas. The Siddhantas, it is true, fall short of the 
truth, and in some respects teach what is absolutely false, 
being the work of men who had advanced no farthi^ thm 
the Ptolemaic system ; but their rational and scient^o views 
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arc prodigiously in advance of the puerilities of the Puranas ; 
and Mr. Wilkinson found that when the native astronomical 
student had mastered the principles of the Siddhantas^ a 
foundation was laid on which he was led to build the further 
truths which the Copemican system teaches in refutation and 
supercession of the older theory.* The step in advance 
which Dr, Ballantyne has taken^ is to recognize whatever is 
true in the metaphysical philosophy of the Hindus^ (as 
embodied in the six systems entitled^ in Sanskrit^ Darsanas) 
and especially in the system entitled the Nyaya ; to indicate 
its correspondences^ so far as these exist, with the various 
branches of European philosophy, and the points wherein the 
defects or errors of the former are supplied or corrected by 
the latter ; and thus, by a method of conciliation, both sooth- 
ing and rational, to allay opposition, disarm prejudice, and 
lead on the willing pupil to embrace truth in all its purity 
and fulness. The kindly spirit, the chastened enthusiasm, 
the laborious research, the fertility of res?ourcc, the ingenuity 
of illustration, and the variety of application with which Dr. 
Ballantyne carries out the details of a design, for the prosecu- 

* The following account of the Auccessof Mr. Wilkinfion’s eftort# i# copied 
from an able Minute by Mr. D F. McLeod, one of the members of the Local 
Committee of Education at Benares. 

5 The first, and perhaps the only occasion, on wliich, in so far ax I know, 
views more or less similar had been laid before tbe Indian public, was in 18714, 
when the late Mr. Wilkinson, then Political Agent at tSehore, published in the 
October No, of the Journal of the AHatic 8t}clety^ a paper recommending, 
and giving some account of the efibits he had made to employ, os a means of 
conveying correct mathematical and astronomical instruction, the Siddhon- 
tas of tbe Hindoos, accompanyinff the recital with a statement of his views 
on the subject gcnerally—and to this paper, in connectior with this subject, 
as now happily revived under circumstances 1 trust much more auspicious, I 
would invit^attention. 

6. The secluded position of that gentleman, afforded to but few the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing tbe results of hix able, enthusiastic, and most plutan- 
thropic exertions, and as I was myself one of these few, and for a period of 
five years, circumstances threw me frequently into contact with him, 1 can 
assert of my own knowledge, that tbe effects of the system adopted by him, 
were in a manner electrical. The most inveterate Pandits were won over in 
a manner truly surprising ; one of them, who had been engaged to road the 
PoorAns to an assembly of Hindoos, avowed in my presence that he could 
not have tibe face to read before him the chapter treating of the fhbulous 
creation and form of the earth and heavenly bodies. Two of their number 
wrote treatises in Hindoo and Mahratti, on the comparison of the Copemican, 
Ptolemaic, and Siddhantic systems ; all who could obtain tlic pnvilege of 
access appeared anxious to co-operate ; learned discussions by letter arose 
upon ^ the new philosophy” between tliem and the Pundits of tlenarea, Nag- 
pCir, Puna, and other places ; and a large part of Malwa and Central India, 
including some of the children and dependents of the petty native ohteAi of 
those parts, appeared to be flocicittg in for instruction, attmeied by rising 
fame of the Junta at Sehore, when the lamented death of Mr. Wuhinaoti vir- 
tually terminated the andoi^ing in Hs-bnd. 
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tion of which his signal metaphysical acumen so well quali- 
fies him, is truly admirable. Dr. Ballantyne^s singular 
fitness for his very peculiar labours is the more remarl^ble 
that he entered on his office at a mature age ; and commenced 
with, ^ve believe, no very profound knowledge of Siinsorit 
literature. His views, as is natural in such circumstances, 
have been continually receiving new developments, — so fer 
at least as their application goes, — as a gradually enlarging 
ac(|uaintance with the Hindu systems, and further experience 
and reflection liave led him onwards. 

We must now give some account of Dr. Ballantyne's me- 
thod of procedure, as explained in his own report for 1848, 
which is largely cited in the General Report published by 
Govern meut, N. W. P. 

After giving some specimens, translated into English, of 
the examination questions proposed to the Sanscrit students 
on th(' Vedanta, Sankhya and Nyaya philosophies, which in 
several most important points are at variance with each other, 
and are, nevertheless, all studied by orthodox Brahmins, the 
Principal makes the following remarks <n the singular ab- 
sence of independent rhotight in young men who are habi- 
tuat(Ml to thread with interest aud in^^eiligence the most 
Rubtie mar es ol m'tcaphytics : 

67. Before pre.senting any other questions, it may be well to make 
some reriiarks on these. One of the first reflections likely to be sug- 
l^ted I^Wperusal of these questions is this, that the pupils are taught 
% one Punait to establish, of course by irresistible arguments, positions 
which the Pundit in the next lecture-room teaches him to assail and 
carry by arguments equally irresistilde ; and this reflection naturally 
suggests two questions — does not this keep the Sanscrit College in a 
state of feud ? and what is the state of the student's mind gfter he has 
gone through the incongruous curriculum ? The first question is easily 
answered. Provided the nupil reads with a given teacher, that teacher 
seems to have not the sllgntest objection to his reading with any of the 
other teachers. With the view of determining, in some measure, the 
result of the course of discipline on the minds of the students, I pro- 
posed to the senior students the following question. 

68. “ As the three systems of philosophy which you have studied in 
**the College professedly dispute each other's positions, and cannot 
“ therefore all be entirely in the right, tell me whether you adopt any 

one of them to the exclusion of the others ; or, provided you really 
‘^have formed any opinion of your own at all, whether you adopt, edec- 
“ ticall^ something from each/' 

69 . like answers were generally to the effect that all the three systems 
were reconcilable with Scripture, and that what appeared in any of 
them to be a deviation from the truth, was in reality only an accommo- 
dation to the weakness of the human understanding, which renders it 
necessary in the first instance to cmnmumcate the truth under the mb 
of error; just as a mother, in pdnting out the moon to her c&ld. 
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speaks of it as the shininfi: circle at the end of her finpfer, which is in- 
telligible to the child, while the mention of its beinjUT distant by thou- 
sands of leagues would have hopelessly bewildered him. This is plau- 
sible ; but tile habit of viewing the same assertion as true at one moment 
and false themext, has ajjparently helped to lead to the existing re- 
markable indifference as to what is true in itself. Truth; under such 
circumstances, becomes a matter of taste, concerning which ** non esi 
disputandum/’ except in so far as this disjiutation may furnish matter 
of amusement or display. 

Dr. Ballantyne then proceeds to ^ivc his views of the w ay 
in which the Hindu systems may be turned to account in 
the work of soundly educating those who are familiar m ith 
them. 

We are not here enquiring into tht«»e curious philosophical systems as 
a mere matter of curiosity. The question of questions in regard to tliein 
is here — how, and how far, they are capable of l>eing turned U) account. 

70. Of the three leading schools, the Vedanta, the Sankhya, and the 
Nyaj/Uf the first, being an attempt to rt*conrile Hindoo Serit>fure with 
Philosophy, obviously, docs not promise much to aid us. The second 
is as nearly as possible a system of Nihilism, thongli its advocates jiro- 
test again.st imputing that character to it. It contains much that is 
ingenious, and not a little fas Professor Wilson and others have shown) 
that has been only recently excogitated in Kunipe. But as a system, it 
tends to nothing that we can have any interest in promoting. We cannot 
make its plan, therefore, the ground-work of artj' curriculum of our 
own. The on the other hand, is a very fair, and in some res- 

pects admirable attempt on the part of certain speculative philosophers, 
w'ho had made perhaps as many observations and exf>eriin«nts, as they 
had opportunities of unking, to present a complete and consistent p}iy« 
fiical as well as metaphysical theorj' of the universe. Of mis syste^ 
therefore, I have chiefly made use, in laying the foundations of an at- 
tempt to present to the students of the Sanscrit College an equally 
comprehensive view of the universe, divested of those errors in their 
own Nyaya which modern obsen^ation and experiment have shewn to 
be such, alTtl giving somewhat of its di. *. prominence to the physical 
departments of science, which were inuch'less prominent in the original 
exposition of the Nyaya doctrine than its metaphysics, to which the 
physics were entirely sulxirdinated, as they have ever since remained. 
While their system professes to embrace the universe, it really neglects 
all that forms the subject-matter of the physical sciences ; and conse- 
ouently its profes.sors look down wnth self-complacent superiority upon 
tne miltivators of physical science, and with indifference upon its re- 
sults. The case of astronomy presents only an apparent exception to 
this rule, for it is for astrological purfioses alone that the bulk of the 
Brahmins value astronomy. Here as in other departments tlie know- 
ledge that th^ have, furnishes too often the main obstacle to their acquir- 
ing more. But this is only an additional reason why we should take 
care to ascertain what it is they have ; for whatever they posseas of 
truth, will remain an obstacle, until we make it an ally. 

The following observations exhibit Dr. Balla^tync’s ac- 
curate appreciation of the present condition of the Hindu 
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mind among the learned class, and the ingenious and phi- 
losophical metliods which he applies to awaken dormant 
curiosity and interest, by touching some hidden spring ac- 
cessible only to the initiated. The italics are oi^rs. 

* 

71. The Hindoo tnind, for a long period, has been in what Whewell 
calls the “ commentatorial stage,'* a stage in which originality is for- 
hidden and shunned. 'FIuh would seem to present one of the occasions 
when a just appreciation of the history of an analogous period may 
be fairly expected to throw light u|m>u the pro8]>ect of the future, on 
its undesirable probabilities, and its more desirable possibilities, pos- 
sible only if they be properly anticipated. To this consideration 1 
.shall have occasion to revert. In continuation of the purely Sanscrit 
portion of the examination, 1 subjoin some of the questions on Gram- 
inar, Uheloric, Law, Mathematics and Astronomy. An inspection of 
those will show that there is here occasion not so much for the 
Haeoniaii Instruments intended to “ originate motion,’* as for those 
iliut direct" it when once originated — the centripedal force, or wooden 
yoke, of dogmatic authority, having long since converted, what at the 
tjutsot was onward ])rogre.ss, into the narrow yet interminable orbit 
of an ox in an oil-mill. 

8.1 Being cxirious to sec what the students would make of a case 
for which they could find no precei.l^ ..t in the*'*- law-bu.>kft, ^ proposed 
tile case which Held cites as an cxa^ iplc of au insolubb* dilemma, — of 
the sophist JVotagoras ami Lis scholar.* Just ; s 1 expected, they tried 
it by every one of their tecl; i.-al ulcs in succession, never doubting, 
but that Uic or other of them must fit. 


* A# what follows here will not btj fully intelligible to those who do 
not happen to know what the exact ca.w proposed, was, we give it from i>r. 
Keid’s ** Brief account of Aristotle’s Logic, p, 7iH, of Sir VV. Hamilton’s 
Edition of Uoid’s works. 

^ Knatlilus, a rich young man, desirous of learning the art of ples^ing, 
applied to Protagoras, a celebrated sophist, to imrtruct him, promising a 
great sum of money as his reward ; one-half of which was 'baiJ down ; 
the other luilf he bound himself to pay as soon as he should ph-ad a cause 
before the judges, and gain it. Protagoras found him a very ant scholar ; 
but, after ho had made good progress, he was in no haste to plead causes. 
The master, eonceivSng that he intended by this means to shift off bis 
seoond payment, took, as he thought, a sure method to get tlio lietter of 
big delay. He sued Enathhis before the judges ; and having opened his 
cause at the bar, ho pleaded to this purpose : * O most foolish young man, 
do you not see that, iu any event, I must gain my point I for if the judges 
give sentence for mo, you mast pay by their sentence ; if against mo, 
the condition of our bargain is Ihlnlled, and you have no plea left for your 
delay, after having plmed and gained a cause.* To which Enathlus 
answered : ‘ O most wise master, 1 might have avoided the force of your 
argument, by not pleading ray own cause. But giving up this adv^t^, 
do y ou not see that whatever sonteooe the judges paUsy J am ^ i if they 
give sentence for me, I am acquitted by their sentence ; if against me, 
the condition of our baigain is not fnlftlled, by my pleading a cause, and 
losing It.’ The Judges, thii^ing arguments unanswerable on both sides, 
put off the cause to a long day.** 

Wo add Sir W. llaintlton*« atinofiilioii. 
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84. When they found, to their great Buqmse, that this was not the 
case, they betook themselves to the unusual task of unaided thought ; 
and whilst one decided that the judge must decree in favor of the pupil, 
another said that he must decree in favor of the master, and a third 
that he had batter dismiss the case without giving any ojnnion on the 
matter, w'hich last is the resolution that the Greek judges are related to 
have come to. The law Pundit, to whoin these opinions were submitted, 
took two days to consider the case, which he also tried in vain bv his 
body of rules which never had failed him before. At this he marie no 
secret of his admiration, hut at last he hit upon a solution not uncredi- 
table in my opinion to his sagacity, viz., that the pupil was decidedly 
entitled to a verdict in his favor, and that then this would furnish good 
ground for a new action in which the teacher mUvSt needs gain his point. 
I mention this as illustrating nvhal I wish 1 could illustrate by instances 
of a characterless slight) the liaely and salutary exintement wkirk may 
be created among the Pundits wh *tt twi; thing thoi they realty take an taler ^ 
est in, is presented to them in such a way as to compel them to step out of 
the beaten track. Unfortunately, in regard to those subjects respecting 
which their knowledge is most defective, the difficulty is to get them 
to take any real interest at all. The rnetliod which 1 have found to 
answer best, is to take as a starting point some established point in their 
own philosophy, and to show how the phiiosophei s of Europe have followed 
up the enquiry. 

85. For example, I found that the Pundits entertaiiu d a very low 
opinion of the European Logic, some account of which had been sup- 

i died to them from the popular work of AbcriTomhic. On this subject 
perceived that all my ex]danations were thrown away, until it occur- 
red to me to enquire carefully whether the knowledge <f my hearers did 
not stop short at same point between which and the knowledge that I wished 
to communicate, there remained some gap to be filled up, before they could 
discern tliul the one was but the continuaiUm of the other. The result was 
extremely satisfactory . The Pundits, gratified by the admission that their 
own view of the process of inference is correct, m* far as it goes, laid 
aside their jealous hostility, which was succeeded by lively curiosity to 
know how the thing could be carried further — ami thus wfts obtained, what 
vms wanted, an unprejudiced hearing for what was fo be brought fot-ward. 
it is worth noticing that, the very apparatus of technical rules — the ** bar- 
bara cclarent,” &c., which now repeh so many in Europe, was huiled at 
once as an earnest of there being something valuable in the treatise shown 
to them. The contrivance of significant vowels and indicatory conso- 
nants wa.s at once recognized as akin to that of Panini in his institutes 
of Sanscrit Grammar, and the fact that the system had been matured 
more than two thousand years ago, invested it with another charm in 
their eyes. 

86. These things appear to be worth liearing in mind, for^they would 
to indicate that the likeliest way to get the Pundits to lend an 
t|bliostilc car to what we have got to say, is to lead them from the very 


" This story is, by the Greek authors, generally told of the Hhetorician 
Corax (Crow; and his pupil Tisias. The puzzled judges, iu lieu of a deci- 
sion on the case, angrily pronounced of plaiutilf and defendant- Kaicnu 

KtipaKog KaKOV coov (plstguy egg of a plaguy crow l)* Honco the 
proverb.’* 

Wliat a mit this for our Sudder judges to crack ! 
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point to which their correct knowledge has attained^ as much as possible, 
by the steps which the European mind itself took in reaching its nresent 
conclusions after starting from an analogous point. For example, naving 
Mecured the attention of a set of Pundits to the Aristotelian Logic, and 
having thereby gained something of additional respect in their eyes, 
I explained to them . the design and character of the Novum Organon, 
and pointed out which division of their own philosophy, — a division 
avowedly llic least satisfactory of all as hitherto treated by their own 
authors, — is represented by this great work. I have found no work the 
general description of which has more excited the curiosity of the most 
intelligent of my Pundit auditors than this. Of the way in which we 
are making use of it, 1 shall have to speak when narrating the studies 
of the Anglo-Sanscrit cla.ss. Bacon himself, though as a classic he will 
always be read, yet is out of date in Euroj)e as the actual guide in scien- 
tific investigation, llie employment of his own instniment has enabled 
subsequent enquiries to detect his own dei'iations from the right track 
of discovery : but this very fact, if it be carefully kept in view and 
properly made use of. gives additional value to his writings as an instru- 
ment for ])romoting the intellectual advancement of India. 

87- It is rather a novelty in the Sanscrit College to find a competi- 
tion among the Vidyarthis for the loan of the Library copy of “ Whate- 
ly*s Logic.’* For some time previously, in consequence of Bapu Deva*s 
“ Mathematical Instructions,** “ Euclid,** ** Hal!,** '‘Peacock/* &c., have 
been in such request, that I have had again 'ind again to listen, with 
apjiarent synqiathy, and extreme inv .<wd satishiction. U) tin complaints 
of my estimable roadjutm the Head Master, to the that the ma- 

theniaiical hook*stores of the English Departn -jnt are plundered by the 
inti udef\« » f the Sanscrit Ct*: .cge I.i. a way that is most irregular and in- 
cenveui iiT; for he cannot ask fora mathematical lK)ok without being 
told, that some Pundit or other has got it, Would that it were so in 
every branch of science in which we have hitherto outstripped our 
keen -wilted Brahmanic brethren. 

The quiet humour of para. 87, where the Principal des- 
cribes tlie Head Master*.s dismay and his own delight at the 
eager deinaud for books on English Algebra, is inimitable. 

I'he citations above given refer to Dr. Ballantyfte's man- 
ner of dealing with the Brahininical students to whom 
San.scrit forms the chief object of study, and some of whom 
have only been induced to read English by his 2 )crsuasion. 
The following paragraphs, on the other hand, refer to the 
more miscellaneous class of Hindu youths, whose primary 
study is E!nglish, but whom the Principal h«is sought to 
introduce to such a knowledge of the Hindu philosophy as 
shfill enable them to judge sufficiently of its character, and 
prevent their being awed by the pretensions of the Pundits, 
from the necessity of holding omne ignotum pro magnifico/^ 

42 . It is a fact to be lamented that the advanced scholars of the 
English and of the Sanscrit Colleges, though speaking the same Veriia- 
cular, are mutually unintelligible when the conversation turns on the 
subject of their studies. The technical terms with which they Ve 
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respectively familiar, being the product of opposite theories, are not 
convertible by one who is not conversant with both. The consequence 
is, that the Pundits^ in full reliance upon a dogmatic, and as they think, 
inspired philosophy, which has «tcM)d the discussion (such as it has yet 
encountered) of centuries, look with calm superiority on the preten- 
sions of a more modest philosopliy, which avows that it is only progress- 
ing towards perfection whieh it cannot hope to reach. Whilst on the 
other hand, our English students, struck by the imposing methodical 
completeness of the Brahmanic systems, which they cannot compre- 
henu in detail, and bewildered in every attempt to cope with the dialec- 
tical subtlety of tlie Pundits, who, they see perfectly, though unin- 
telligible to the English student, are qtiite intelligible to each other, 
become possessed by an uneasy feeling, that there is more, if they 
could but come at it, in the Sanscrit philosophy than is dreamt of in 
ours. Hence comes the apj)arent anomaly that a man who can ex- 
pound the Newtonian astrtv.-u in; cousidt- his astrologer nvith the 
same deference as the most ignorant villager ; and confusedly believes 
in his heart, what the Jesuit editors of the “ Principia^* only professed 
with their lips, that the earth stands still, thougfi the hypotlicsis of its 
motion may suffice to account for the phenomena. Hence it is also, 
that although acquainted with the theory of eclipses, and able to calcu- 
late them by European fonniilac, he w'ould not on any account neglect 
to }>erform the ceremonies ordained for the purpose of helping the 
liimiriar)' out of the jaws of his mythological enemy, the tiiinkless 
demon of the ascending no<le. Tlie only way to remedy this, is to put 
such a one in a position to judge fur himHclf by making him suliiciently 
well acquainted with both sides of the case. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that a decision in our favour carries tenfold moral force with it 
lichen it is knowm that the person so deciding knows not merely what 
he embraces, but also, thoroughly, what he deliberately abandons. 

4 ' 6 . With the view' of enai>ling the students of liie English depart- 
ment to meet half >vay the Sanscrit stmlents who have begun the study 
of English, two steps wei e uken during the jiast year. The one Wcas 
the preparation of an English comnieiitcd version of the Sauscrit School 
Grammar (the Lit^ku Kaumadi). editbn of which, with a Hindoe ver- 
sion and references, is being printed for the use < i the Sanscrit College, 
at the expqjise of the Delhie Vernacular society. The other was llie de- 
livery of a set of lectures on the Myatfu Philosophy. 

49. In the lectures on the Nyaya above adverted to, the text-bcHik 
adopted was the brief corawndium of the s)stem entitled the Tarka 
Sangraha. I took sentence by sentence, first giving the original (which 
my hearers were able partly to understand), then a translation; and 
then a commentar)', pointing out the correspondence of each part to the 
several divisions of European Science, and noticing anything analogous 
in the speculations of antiquity that occurred to me as likely to do gCKid, 
either by showing that the same truths had been hit upon, or the same 
errors for a time adhered to, out of India as well as in it. 

50. Ibcse lectures were listened to with marked interest, the subject 
bring one which the students are ambitious of understanding— one 
which can easily be made clear to them with the aid of explanation 
in English, — and one which the Pundits have not the most distant con- 
ception of the possilnbty of explaining in an exoteric fashion, iiist in 
the same way, the Punttits not only (as 1 mentkmed in riie Report for 
I 8 t 6 ) shook their heads at tbe km of giving the Banscrit Grammar 
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in simple Hindee, but denied that it was practicable. Now that that 
work has l>een partly executed, and ])artly printed, they declare that the 
edition Mill save a world of trouble to the rising generation. 

The folloM'ing estimate of Dr. Ballantyne’s labours is from 
^tlie pen of Mr. D. F. McLeod, member of the Local Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction at Benares, and an able and 
zealous promoter of native improvement. We quote from 
hi.s minute as giyen in the General Report. 

1. Most cordially do I hope that this Report may receive the earnest 
attention, which it api>ears to me eminently to deserve 

* more especially as in conjunction Mith those which have imine- 
iliately ])reccded it, it developes the principles and gradual progress 
(in its application) of what 1 believe may be considered as an almost 
entirely novel theory of education, as applied to India, or any other 
nation .similarly circumstanced in respect to its instructors, or at all 
events one, Mduch in one important respect differs greatly from that 
which prevails in our other ediicationjil Institutions generally. 

‘ 2 . Those w'h(» have heretofore had the direction of Educational mea- 
sures in this country — whether on the part of individuals, associa- 
tions, or the (Jovernment, ap]>ear to have acted for the most part on the 
principle of regarding the Hindoo i/:ind, for all practical purposes, as 
a “ tithula rasa'’ in resj>ect to any ] re-conceiv* J ideas, and pre-estab- 
blislu’d system of literature, pbi'ooophy, oi science, either useful, 
vnluahJe in themselves, or esteem d such by the people with whom 
we have ti. deal : and the cflects of this appear a) me to have been highly 
prejudic'ui in many ways; 1 tamk a survey of tlie general results 
at our presidencies, as well as elsewhere, will saiisf;' most candid 
r;c. 

has tended to segregate from the mass of their countrjtnen 
the elcses of our Schools and Colleges; and these, finding that they 
have no longer ideas in common noth those of their brethren w'ho have 
not been similarly educated, but are rather contemned by a large portion 
of them, at the same time that they are conscious of being more favor- 
ably regarded by the members of the ruling nation, and more nearly 
assimilating to them in sentiments, have ver\^ generally evmced a dis- 
position to regard the former with contempt, and to imitate the least 
commeudable of the peculiarities of the latter; a self-sufficient assum^v 
tion of superiority t^ing the place of the humility, which a mere en- 
trance within the portals of the vast field of knowledge might be expect- 
ed to j)roduce. It haft also greatly incapacitated these youths for the 
task of communicating to their countrymen the knowledge which they 
have themseivfs acquired, even if other circumstances favored the en- 
deavour; so that except to w'hatevcr extent circumstances may in any 
locality have given extension to the direct study of English, little or no 
progress has as yet been made towards inoculating the mass with the 
knowledge of the west ; and lastly, it has cntirelv repelled from us, by 
wounding their self-esteem and priSe of learning, those classes who pos- 
sess, and who, except tlieir position be more stratageticallv stormed, 1 
doubt not will long continue to possess, almost unbounded influence 
over the large mfqority of the nation. 

4. How all this may be reversed ; how the student of the European 
school may be brought to understand, appreciate, and sympathize 
with the oriental scholar, and thje latter with the fwmer; how the 
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analogous or identical truths of the syaterns respectively pursued by 
each may be traced out and established as common startinft-points ; 
and how the learned amongst our subjects may be conciliated and gra- 
dually won over to our cause, and their great erudition and philosophical 
training brought to bear with effect and power ujwn the researches 
which we most value, and they themselves led, by attaining to an Bp» 
prehension of our views, ultimately to acknowledge our superiority ; all 
this is, I apprehend, exhibited with rare ability, in the accompanying 
report, and the manner in which these views have, to a certain extent, 
been already carried out, most satisfactorily shown ; and surely such 
considerations, aflTecting the %’er)' foundations of at least one of tlie 
systems of education to he pursued by us, cannot be regarded by any, 
and least of all by the members of our Committee, as matters unim- 
portant or immaterial. For myself, I regard it as an honor to partici- 
pate in the work of promoting them. 

Dr. Ballantyne has published a number of Taluable works 
for the use of the College, of whieh w^e cannot give an 
account in detail. W v shall however mention tlie chief of 
them. One is the Vidyft Chakra, or Circle of tl)o Sciences, 
of which four parts have appe ared, and w hich is intended to 
furnish the Sanscrit students with a brief synopsis of the 
whole field of European science. Translations (with the 
text) of the Tattwa Samasa, a Sank by a text-book, and of 
the Tarka Sangraha, a Manual of the Nyaya philosophy, 
have also been printed by Dr. Ballantyne, with the view of 
introducing the pupils in the English department of the Be- 
nares College to the philosopliical terminology eunrent among 
their learned fellow-countrymen the pandita,^^ Another w’ork 
of great utility executed liy the Principal is, an English ver- 
sion of the Laghu Kaumudi (a Sanskrit Grammar), the value 
of whicli w-ill be estimated by those w hc^ are aware what a 
laborMiriStask it is to master what may be called the algel^rai- 
cal formula*, wiiich represent tlie rules of Sanskrit Grammar. 
Of this two parts have appeared. A Hindee version of the 

r e Grammar is in progress, which will greatly facilitate 
study to native students. We sliall also doubtless have 
soon %e!come other and perhaps even more valuable results 
of Bi^^l^i^antync^s ability and research in the several depart- 
iia*fiiii;i6f Hindu philosophy. 

Ballantyne is thus, if we may be allow^ed the figure, 
liii^ed in rearing an intellectual structure in the Hindu 
of architecture — indigenous forms and indigenous ina- 
Wials being to certain extent retained, while they are 
further developed into greater elegance, fairer proportions, 
and more massive firmness, and at the same time ample 
halls and shapely niches are prepared to receive all the garni- 
tifre with which Oriental sub|tlety or Occidental pow'cr of 
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thought may eventually enrich them. We had, a few years 
ago, indulged the fond vision that a material building of 
a corresponding chaiacter M'ould have been constructed for 
the reception of the Government institution, and the per- 
manent abode of the renascent science and literature of the 
Hindu Athens. We imagined, — and our view was confirmed 
by the opinion of a late Engineer Officer of well kno^m 
taste in architecture, — that the elements of the Hindu style 
would have admitted of being combined and developed in 
a form suitable to the object of the proposed structure. 
The employment of Hindu architectural forms in new and 
improved combinations would, we considered, have been at 
once a graceful concession to Hindu national feeling, in 
the most appropriate spot, and perhaps also the means of 
calling forth the Hindu taste for art in a congenial and 
natural direction. 

This fondly cherished vision has been doomed to'disap- 
])oiutiaeiit ; and a stately Gothic structure has now arisen 
as the superb but uncongenial <)bode f'f the Hindu Minerva. 
Such an opportunity having bt'eii lost, we can only hope 
that, at some not very date, wnen Christianity has 

begun to number among her converts the rich, the learned, 
and thf; scientific of tho Indian metropolis, native genius 
may tu, u to the indigenous style to supply the elements of 
(k sigii ior tlie construction of cccl(jsiustical edifices s for why 
should the Gotliic style be imposed on those to whom it 
is wot native, and who may be able to develope a Christian 
art oi' their owru ? 

While we hail in Dr. Ballauty lie's teaching and labours a 
propjedeutic discipline, wx‘ll caJcmlated, as %ve hun\J)ly con- 
ceive, w ith the Divine blessing, to prepare the minds of the 
learned Hindus, and, through them, of the rest of the people, 
for tlic! reception of Christianity ; — ^we may be allowed, (with- 
out disparagement to the many excellent and devoted Mis- 
sionaries who are now engaged in the conflict wuth heathen- 
ism), to express an earnest wish that wc had many among 
the direct propagators of Christian truth who were fitted 
equally with Dr. Ballantyne, (or in some degree approacliing 
him,) to command the respect and admiration of learned 
Hindus, by their knowledge of Sanskrit literatui*e, and their 
grasp of Hindu philosophy. We willingly concede the far 
superior sway exerted over men's minds by moral power, 
arising from earnest zeal and devoted goodness, compared with 
mere intellectual accomplishment. But we can see no reason 
whatever why we should not seek to have both combined 
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in the case of a few of the heralds of the Cross, especially 
in the very citadel of the trident-bearing Siva the Destroyer. 
We believe that now no prejudice exists against bringing 
all the resources of learning and disciplined reason to bear 
on the bulwarks of false religion. If any such prejudice did 
exist, it might not be difficult to vindicate such a course from 
the reproach of savouring of the wisdom of words/' and 
“ of this world," which the Apostle so strongly denounces ; 
and to shew that it rather comes under the category of 

being made all things to all men," and of pleasing our 
neighbour for his good to edificatiou," which the same Apos- 
tle as distinctly enjoins. 

We have but one word to add, to guard oui selves against 
the risk of being supposed the advocates of any partieiilar 
and exclusive system of native education. The task we pro- 
posed to ourselves was, to give an account of the interesting 
and m*critoriou8 labours of Dr. Balluntyne in a very |x^cuHar 
sphere. Benares, however, does not constitute the whole (»f 
India ; nor is even Benares itself peopled exclusively with 
Brahrainioal students of Sanskrit; though both the place 
and the class exercise a very extensive and important influ- 
ence over Hindustan. We do not mean, even by implication, 
to disparage the labours of others, cither servants of Govern- 
ment or Missionaries, (among which latter class the able, 
devoted, and energetic Dr. Duff may be named as the Cory- 
phaeus,) who, taking advantage of the demand for a know- 
ledge of the English language, cspcciall}' in the metrojwlis 
and its environs, have converted it into a means of eniighten- 
iiHg Hindu youth, with brilliant success. On the contrary, 
wc wish io see all these institutions, whether (jovernment or 
Missionary, sending forth annually, their hundreds or thou- 
sands of thoroughly instructed and intelligent, and, we hope, 
in many instances, moral and religious scholars. We desire 
to see the Agra, Delhi, and Benares Government Colleges, as 
well as the Missionary institution of Jyenarayan at Benares, 
becoming every year more and more efficient, both in their 
English and Oriental departments ; and we hail, with peculiar 
pleasure, the early establishment at Agra of a Missionary 
College projected by the Church Missionary Society, under 
the superintendence of two accomplished Clergymen, Gradu- 
ates oHhe Oxford and Dublin Universities; the primary ob- 
ject of which will be, to impart to Native youths an effective 
English education, with instruction in the truths of Chris- 
tianity. 


J. M. 
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" L’auteur de Vmslitution est demeurd tqconini.” 

Thus docs the Baron Barchou de Penhoen end his learned 
dis({iusition on the village republics of the East.* Mon- 
sieur le Baron is quite right; nobody knows who was 
the aiitlior of the Indian village institution ; and for a very 
sufficient reason^ at all events, so far as our North-Western 
Provinces arc concerned; for they never had any living 
author. The Indian village system in the North-West 
cannot justly be called an histitutimi at all ; it is just a status^ 
growing out of peculiar circumstances, and existing because 
of its olicdience to those circumstances. Its author is 
nevenHily, that fruitful mother of invention, and the secret of 
it s growth and stability is to be found in its powers of assi- 
milation to her rougli nutriment and s'*Jf-adaptation to her 
stern (hcrces. Tlie Indian vilhige strupjfles amidst out- 
ward ^ iolence and inw ard com ulsiou, not by \irtiie of any 
rcfiiuHl and complex economy, but tJiaulvS to certain elastic 
aiud ioag-hving qualities, wliicii in tlic social as well as in the 
animal vovld consist best with a low degree of Oj*gaiiizatiou. 
Philosophers may dream about the force of organization,^^ 
which has withstood historical boulevcrsements^^ and 
political cataclysms — for our parts, w e believe it is just 

the absence of any artificial organization that has kept our 
village system alive. The agricidtural communities form the 
Polypi of the social world, the link between living sufid mere 
vegetating organization ; their peculiarity is that they can 
survive any thing. Cut them in pieces, disperse or batter 
them, they still go ou living, and prosper not the less. And 
thus it is that, whilst kings, empires, and dynasties, have 
passed away, the humble village community remains. 

It does not follow that l)ccausc the village system is simple, 
there has been any lack of honest wit in its growth and 
development. The fact is, that our early village worthies, 
though the children rather than the parents of the constitu- 
tion to which they belonged, were long-hetided and wary 
politicians, lake cautious seamen in rough we^tther, whose 


* L*tndo souB la dommation AnglaiBO par lo Bmu Baroliott de Popboeii. 
PftriB- 1844. 

t L’l&do sous la domination, Ac. Vbl. 1, Chap> 4, p. 60. 

a 
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chief care is to keep ilieir craft well to th^M iiul, they prefer- 
r(j(l security to progress. Tliere is an honest policy running 
through all their proceedings which cannot help admiring, 
and to which we would gladly draw- the attention of om* 
readers. 

A village, so called in the revenue parlance of the North- 
Western Provinces, is a tract of land with fixed name and 
bonndai’ies, w liether it coiitaid what in England is properly 
CJilled a village or not. It may be iiibabitod, or it may be 
//c-c/rwrrt/y/f, (without a lamp,) as tliose cstato arc culled 
wliieh contain no human habitation ; it may contain one 
cluster of houses or many. When the sturdy cohni from the 
far North had taken their stand in the country, the land 
gradually became parcelled out amongst the settlefs. 'flic 
forests fell before inercasing numbers, and branehtis from 
each ])arcnt stock peopled hamlets on every side. Tint? 
try became dotted with fort-like homesteads, each homestead 
wdth its little oasis of cultured land, and witli its herds and 
floi^ks gnizing in the farther jungle. Centuries passed away : 
time after time the Mahometan tents w hitened new fiehis of 
eompu'st ; India liowed and fell before^ the fierce sons of tlic 
pro|>het ; but the Indian village system stood imhurt. Tlie 
peo]>ie surrendered their political rights ; but it w^Jis oidy to 
cling more closely to their social and domestic institutions. 
If tlie truth must lie told, the imtriotism oi' our Indian vil- 
lage Hampdeiis’^ is of a somewhat contnu;tiHl nature; like 
tlie vicar of Bray, so long as they g(?t their share of the 
loaves and fishes, they care very little who may be tlic dis- 
penser thereof. It suited the earlier Mahouictaiis to treat 
their new subjects well. As time rolled on, the Einjieror 
Akber came, and India’s Dooni's-day Book was o/mipiltHl. 
Every village was enrolled in the inijierial register; the 
name of its dependent hamlets, and the amount of its 
tribute was fairly entered; and that distribution of lauded 
proj>erty into ttuthaU or estates, which liad so long exist- 
ed, and which still exists, was recorded in imperishable 
characters. To this day, or at all ev^ents up to the period of 
the late great settlement, the books of Akla^r were consulted 
in ciases affecting landed property, and the revenue forms 
and terms then introduced are still known amongst us, 
Akber was the friend of the village communities, who, under 
his vigorous yet paternal rule, had little to dosirii. They 
had lost what tliey little prilled, natioual superiority ; they 
held fast what they dearly valued, ikmily union and stability. 
^^'hen worse days came^ their foes were of their own houKe- 
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hold, arul such of eommunities as lost their independence, 
fell rather by the treachery of tlieir own members than by 
any foreifi^n violence. 'Hie chiefs who enslaved them were 
of their own flesh and blood. 

Under these varied ibrtunes, then, it was that the simple 
patriarchal form of villi^e government flourished. The 
heads of each large family or tribe, assisted by the common 
voice of the brotherhood, tfeld undisputed sway, each in 
their own domain. Feuds or differences were settled by the 
tncmluirs of the village council {or pmehayet)^ sitting, not as 
judges, but as arbitrators between man and man, and carry- 
ing out their awards rather by the force of opinion than by 
tbe actual arm of the law. To the minds of meu in this 
simple state, the populi^* is indeed the *^vox Dei/^ 
and men who would yield to nothing else, would yet listen 
to the voice of the majority ; for however he might despise 
law, no Indian yet ever quite despised public opinion. 

So far then as the regulation of landed property is cou- 
conicd, tliere is a common law well known and dear to the 
pcojile. Happily for them ami for us, our revenue legis- 
lators have become aware of this, and have at last enlisted 
the sympathies of the people in their favour, simply by 
acting in accordance with tho^e sympathies rather thau 
iii spilr^ of them. We say happily, for one thing is certain ; 
if w’(.‘ would rule the jwople of India well and wisely, we 
must rule them in their own way. Legal fictions, John 
and llichard Does, may suit John BuD, (though even 
he is getting rather restive under them,) but tlicy will not 
do here. 1 have tried every tiling,” said a young magis- 
trate to William Frazer, the lamented Commissioner of 
Delhi, ** I have imprisoned, fined, and taken security from 
the people of — perguuneh, but I can’t keep them quiet.” 
“ Did you ever try,” asked Frazer, kt them alone Now , 
this is just the treatment which the Indian village system 
requires, iu be let akme, A policy which has stood for 
twelve centuries, whilst half a dozen governments have 
tumbled into the dust, will outlive anything except needless 
and officious interference. For us to set to work to improve 
or alter these institutions, would bo about as wise as it 
would be for the nativa Indian communities to attempt to 
regulate the British constitution. The one and the other 
arc alike the offspring of circumstances, rather than of 
design, and both should bo left to work out unaided and 
unfettered the part which Providence has assigned to 
them. 
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It is obvious^ that in societies such afl(^e have been des- 
cribing, where union is strength, unity must at all events 
be laaiutained. But, as division of interest enters more or 
less into all human affairs, the question soon arose, how can 
general union be made best to consist with individual free- 
dom and independence ? It happens that the idiosyncrasy 
of the Indian agriculturist w'as well suited to the solving 
of this problem. His was ifct an astute mind clinging 
with sophisticated tenacity to his own rights, and careless 
of carrying the affections of others along with him ; nor 
yet, on the other hand, was his a soft yielding nature to 
give himself blindly up to the leading of other mcu. Ilis 
clniraeter was a compound of self-will and unselfishness. 
Let us see with how much strong sense and sound mother 
wit he could act wlicn occasion required it. We will take 
for an example this very matter of dividing the land. But 
first w’C must ask our readers whether they ev<;r walked 
through a I)crl)y shire pottery. If so, tlicy may remember 
that a day^s work of a pottery -turner is reckoned at so many 
dozens. Now dishes and plates arc counted twelve to a doz(?n ; 
but when you come to jugs, you will find one gigantic fellow 
set down as a dozen, whilst thirty-six little jugs equal in 
value to the single monstei^, will be put down as a dozen 
also. This plan is adopted in order to keep up an unifor- 
mity of prices ill the accounts.* As a mere counting-house 
transaction, there is nothing very remarkable in tliis ; but 
its ajincidence with an arrangement many cHJnturics old 
ill India for the division of the land is curious. Most 
Indian villages contain three or more kinds of land, well 
known to the people, and appreciated by them. These 
divisions *may have reference to the nature of the soil, the 
facilities of irrigation, or to the relative position of the land 
to the village. Let us suppose this last dirisiou, when the 
laud will lie estimated thus : — 

First. — The land chisc to the homestead. 

Second. — The middle circle of land. 

Third. — ^The outer circle.f 

The first quality being well manured and easily watclicd 
and watered, is the most valuable. The second quality of 

* Boo ChsmlMir*« Edifllsirgh Jounial, Nov. 1S4S, for a gooil deHcrlptioii of 
t 111 8 mode of kc(3pi])g accounts. 

i The fifBt 18 oallod Barah^ GohutnWf GoondtUi, 

The Nec^nd Manj. 

The. third BarKat or JUitr* -Jn Uie Detuures provinco, Uiosc cirolos are 
eaMed, ht, Goindh ; 2nd, Biekkur^ and 3rd, Palo, 
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liiTul is farther a fi^d, has fewer advantages, and a less value. 
The third quality of land^ remote from the village, is stiU 
less valuable. Now, when a proprietor of land claims a sepa- 
ration of his share, he may naturally expect to have a shco 
of each quality of land. If poor land be given him, he 
will require that the deficiency in quality be made up in 
quantity. A valuation and appraisement such as must be 
made is obviously a work of complication and ditficulty, even 
suj)|)()sing all parties to be desirous to act fairly and cor- 
dially ; but, amongst a set of violent and suspicious men, 
the ditliculty and delay of the process becomes increased inde- 
liiiitely* To remedy this evil, some long-headed patriarcli 
devised the very scheme which we have described as pre- 
vailing at the Derbyshire potteries. Like the pottery masters 
witli their imaginary dozens, the villagers set up a standard 
nunisure of imaginary iter/ahs, and divide the estate accor- 
dingly. In the Central Doab there is a word in use, 
Umzvtiy or towjee as the rustics proiioimce it, which signi- 
fies a a sc])Jirate part. From this word the vil- 
lage imaginary begah was nauied a hf^gah^ because 

it was the begah or land-racasnre used for making a division 
of llic land. An estate wjis dnided hit- several, (say a him- 
<lre<l,) of i-hese imaginarv begans. The relative value of each 
of tht^ *hroe (or more) sorts of soil was set down — ^for in- 
stance, one tov}jee hetjah was declared etiual to four ordinary 
begahs of land of the first quality — to six ordinary liegahs 
of land of the second quality — or to eight begahs of the land 
of the third quality. It was tlien ruleil by common consent, 
that the shares of the brethren should be computed hence- 
forth in Tottjjee Begahs, In future the sharers, ipstead of 
claiming so many biswas or anm — i. c. so many fractions of 
a begali or of a rupee, would state their rights in towjee 
hegahs. The result of this was, that when a division wtus 
claimed, it remained with the nllage to ap^Kirtion off just 
what land was most convenient to spare to the claimant. 
He could not demand, as he might have done but for the 
custom of Towjee Bhafit, a slice of the best land, or of each 
sort, a bit of each field, or of every hamlet ; all he could claim 
was so many Towjee hegafis, and those he would get in what- 
ever shape was most convenient to the community at large. 
Tliis custom tended to check capricious men from demanding 
£i separation of the land on insufficient cause, and helped to 
prevent disputes and kebp the bretliren together. It had 
the disadvantage of being too artificial to last amidst all the 
reverses of fortune to which the village commtiuities were 
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lisilile, and tliougli onc« widely prcvailiDg, is now seldom 
found. We have detailed this little trait of village j)olicy to 
shew what the village genius is, how capable of simple yet 
cflectual expedients for snccessful self-management. 

So far we have tried in our “ Notes^^ to give some account 
of the landed proprietors in the North-Western Provinces, 
of their rise, progress, and policy, whether domestic or social. 
Now, though an Indian landed proprietor may be and is a 
very different kind of animal from his European congener, 
the man of old oaks, elms and park gates, he has still in his 
own way very considerable duties, rights, and dignities. 
We have alrejidy said that he forms one of a lortlly hrother- 
hood, not the mere memhe^ of a corporation. He has no 
equals in the village, save those of his own trite. Lord 
of the soil, his authority is paramount; and the other 
village officers, such as tlie accountant or watchman, an? 
virtually his servants. But, in most estates, we sliall Hrid 
besides the superior proprietors, a large and important 
agricultural chiss of persons, who hold lauds by an inferior 
title in tenant-right. Every one knows that in India all sorts 
of offices and occupations descend from father to son almost 
l)y right, ilcrechtary cultivators are just as common as here- 
ditary barbers, washermen, or carpenters. It w(mld require 
more time and learning than we can command to defiru? 
how these cultivating non -proprietory classes were regarded by 
former governments. We have our own impressions on the 
subject, and they lead us to believe that the merely cultivating 
tribes whose plough-sliare was not readily convertible into a 
sword, met with very scurvy treatment under the Mahometan 
rule ; an^ we sec reason to suppose that they wenj gene- 
rally considered as men? ‘^hewers of wood and ilrawcrs 
of water,'' the Helots of the agricultural chisses. The 
British Government early found the difficulty of drawing a 
line between these lien^tary cultivators, and the mere 
depressed of the proprietory classes; and, no wonder, for 
many cultivators were proprietors, and many proprietors 
were cultivators. Hence, we may trace in our early revenue 
laws an evident anxiety to protect the tenant classes, mixed 
with considerable doubt and hesitation as to how far tliey 
ought to be protected. It was and is a difficult subject to deal 
with ; fur if the mere cultivators are made independent of 
the pro]»rictor, the superior boidor is placed in a false jmsi- 
tiou; he has the responsibilities of a land-owner without the 
jpower. Oil the other hand, if the cultivators are made 
mere tenants at will, a most important body of men, the 
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very sinews of tlic state, are crushed. We are treating? the 
matter as one of policy. It is not easy to argue the abstract 
justice of the case until we obtain clearer light than has yet 
been thrown on the origin and on the condition of the tenant 
classes under former Governments. On the whole, it is 
probable that policy and justice go together in this as in 
otlu^r (‘ascs ; and we are disposed to stand up for the tenant- 
right. Sonic protection must be given to this useful and in- 
dustrious class. We do not find many Dukes of Devonsliire 
or llcdford amongst our eastern landlords, who, to tell the 
tnitli, arc much more likely to kick a tenant out of his mud 
Imt, than to build a villa or model-cottsige for him. Besides 
fill this, the Government, as lord paramount, lias a hold over 
the landed proprietors, and can justly demand that the an- 
cic’ut liereditary cultivators shall not be disturbed, so long as 

])ays his rent. Some such provision was ostensibly made by 
former Governments ; and wc Jirc right to protect and cn- 
c<nirag<; in every legal manner the peasantry of the country. 
Nor are tliey slow to learn and to aj>preeiatc the privileges 
of their position. In most districts, lie CoUcctf»r on his 
daily journey to cutchciry is Ibllowed by cultivators, with 
petitions III their hands, calling upon In a to settle their dis- 
putes w il'i the proprietoi’c t>f tlie land. One man has a bunch 
(;f gr(*( .1 corn or of young trees, which have l)ccn forcibly 
plucked up by some domineering landlord, and which are 
pruiiiiiuuitly displayed ad viimricurdiarti^^ to the district 
chief; fiefore the cutcherry stands a group of men with 
their ploughs and oxen intcuded to catch the eye oi the 
fuiK'tiouary, and to shew how the owners have been ejected 
from their land. For one hour that the llevenue Collector 
s))euds in securing the Government reveune* he aiul his nu- 
merous subonlinutcs spend six hours in the service of the 
pc;ople, and particularly in arbitrating between landlord and 
tenant. The expositions of the law in such cases, put forth 
authoritatively by the Govemmeut of late years, throw as 
much light as possible on a somewhat obscure subject, llie 
commentary is better than the text, for the law itself between 
landlord and tenant is, however copious, neither clear nor 
explicit. 

We should bo glad to sec a short stringent Act to define 
the rights of the semindar and the Tyot^AngUee^ the landlord 
and tenant. A very few words might settle questions which 
now give anxiety uud uaecaptainty to the proprietors as well 
as the under-tenants of the land. We may just mention for 
example, difficulties which may occur under existing rules. 
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What period of time gives a tenant a prescriptive right ol 
tenancy ?* Under what circamstaiices can a landlord raise 
his rents ? What remedy can a landlord take against an im- 
practicable tenant who allows the land to become deteriorated 
by neglect ? Can a tenant under any circumstmices transfer 
his rights to another ; for instance^ if he go on a pilgrimage 
or be afflicted with an incurable disease ?t Ilitlverto, (we 
speak of the Upper Provinces,) questions of this nature have 
easily settled themselves, because hmanta have been in de- 
mand^ and the landlords would as readily have parted w ith their 
cattle as with their ryots. Hut now we are on the eve <if 
great changes ; — ^the population cat short by the years of 
iamine in 1837 and u- rapidly I'ccovering itself, anti we 

shall soon have the great Canal forming a second valley of 
the Gauges, down the back-bone of the Doab. Every day 
the value of the tenant-right is increasing, the landlord 
w'atclics the rising families of tenants with uiimixed pride no 
longer, but begins to feel jealous of every man who absorbs 
a part of the jirofits of the land. 

We have said this much about tlie tenant-right without 
saying who these tenants tire- To tell the truth, the ethno- 
graphy of tlie tribes of Hindoo cultivators has pu^izlcd wiser 
heads than ouris. 

So fur as we can learn, the lower tribes sprang from mes- 
atlianccH betwecu the members of the higher ones. In many 
villages, those who are now mere cultivators under a, superior 
proprietor, were once proprietors themselves, or are directly 
descended from such ex-proprietors* Their ancestors or 


* The toftoii iu U 80 to denote cultiiato. ^ poacieB«ed of teiuuit-riglitii arc 
V!iri<wa a« the customit which the exte^nt of tlieiio right't are estimated. 

sometimes eatlod mourouH Or Imredttaiy, ohupperhund or Iiuti9e< 
liolders, kmUe*n or aucient,— cttitivators from oilier vitla^s aie called ^tai- 
kaitlU> Under existing ruie«, they cannot be finiiuiuarily diapoasesfiod by the 
proprietor of the land any more tlian the resident ryots. Wo have to re- 
mark of all this class that they have no power to sell, or under ordinary cir- 
oumstances to transfer flioir interest in the land to another ; but on the 
demise of a tenant eultivaWr, his nearest heir succeeds. 

t We are not aware that it has ever been ruled by sufficient authority 
what is the longest period that may elapse (short course of a year) lie- 
tween the date of a cultivator’s ejectment by a landlord from his holding, 
and the which a petition for redress must be hied ig the suiriniary 

suit depaftii^hi. As it is, tenants often wait to see what the season pro- 
miiies to if they see no sign of ndn, hold themselves in readiness to re- 

TdOBimb for rent. If the landlord makes own anrangements for 
^ J the tenant’s fontter holding, and then late fo the seasoii a good foU of 
i eotUes, the tenants rush in to the CoUootor to complain of ouster. To 
,^^ent this, difibrent rules prevail In ^fforeht places. In this as in other 
«a|es otie umfoini mode of proeedure fo disM^ 
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they themselves failed to pay their revenue, the inexorable 
sale law came into operation, and the proprietory interest 
passed away from men of blood and family to the man 
of money baf^s. Thank Heaven! the evil days have gone 
•by wlicn such transfers of property, disinheriting hundreds 
at a blow, M erc common. But, their mark remains behind 
like tlie trail of the serpent fidl of venom and misfortune. 
ViJhiges inhabited by large bodies of high spirited men, such as 
the Jlrahmins or llajpoots, whose rights in the land have been 
sold for revenue default, form the plague-spot in our adminis- 
tration. They are a continual thorn in the side of every 
r(‘vcuuc or police officer in their neighbourhood. The great 
ol)joct of the dispossessed clan is by continual w orrying, by 
opposition both Jictive and passive, by threats and violence, 
to bring tlic purchaser of their rights to terms, so as to 
leave them still virtually iu their ancient position as proprie- 
tors. If this object be attained, well and good; if not, a 
perpetual civil ivar rages iu the village. The nearest police 
station, and sooner or later, thv. Magi»traie^s court, is filled 
with complaints of aft ray, assi>uit, arsv>n. Every body iu 
authority is against the cx-pr^^prietors, from the Magistrate 
down to the village-MutcIunan ; but Jiey are strong in 
iiumber?i, and in the sympathies of their neighbours. If they 
toriucnr tlie criminal authorities, they dri\e ^he revenue 
oificMjrs to despair ; — summary suits for balances of rent, 
complaints of illegal attachment, exaction, and ouster, come 
in thick as liail ; until every body in the Collector's court 
wishes that these unruly tenants were — anywdiorc but in 
their district. Tlie upshot of all this is, eitlujr that the pur- 
chaser givc5S up his bargfiin in despair, or that he bpys over 
one part of the proprietory elan to his own interest, when 
the heads of the opjKisition party generally find their way 
into jail, and their descendants gradually subside into a reck- 
Um indigent peasantry. But, we repeat, thank Heaven, the 
causes which led to such evils have been removed. No man 
henceforth in the North-Western Provinces will fall from the 
rank of a proprietor to that of a tenant, except by liis own 
fault, or by the operation of misfortunes which may overtake 
and subdue man under any system of government. The 
class of tenants just described should be treated by the ruling 
powers with firmness, yet with consideration, and should be 
encouraged to retrieve th^ fortunes by faaUts of industry. 
Holding generally large tracts of land, there is plentjr of room 
for them to thrive if onlyv^ey will learn to be thnfty ; and 
the sooner .they are tai]^t Aat lawless habits end in ruin, 
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and tliat to attain success in life they must deserve it, the 
better it will be for all parties. We may dismiss this uiilbr- 
tmiate class of tenants with the remark, tluii their habits of 
life and domestic <?coiiomy do not readily accommodate tbem- 
selvcs to their ialleii fortunes^ and that in consequence they 
are almost always in debt and diificalties^ and living on the 
vergt^ of a predatory and lawless career. 

Next to them come the largo families of the same blood, 
who from whatever cause lost their pi’oprictory rank and in- 
dejumdence centuries ago. Such communities often live in 
contented subordination to their superior, paying jUThaps a 
fixed rent for their estate, which they levy amongst tluan- 
scUts ; and on the whale arc not much worse off than the 
communities of cultivating proprietors. 

After the Brahmin and Ikijpoot cultivator in point of 
blood, hut fiir superior to them in ngricultural skill and in- 
dustry, come the Jat and Kachi tribes. Then fi>liow a variety 
of families wlio arc seldom found as proprietors, but who 
cultivate; the soil in patches of varying extent in almost every 
village. 8 jnu; of these rn^arly monopolize peeuliar crops ; as 
for instance the Kahar or bearer caste, who gtmerally grow 
the singhara in pools, and hemp in light soils, as well sis the 
ordinary cereals. Taking these cultivators in the mass, tin y 
arc, SIS wc might expect, a lower race, perhaps morally, sind 
certsiinly physically, than the owners of the UumL C<'iituri(;s 
of suboriUnatioTi to village tyranny Imve left these men st;r- 
vile, timid, and deeeiHul. Tliey sire however more Hiuned 
against than sinniug ; humble, patient, and industrious ; but 
w ithsil slippery and cunning. Living from bsind to moutli, 
cleperiding more or loss on the favor ot the village proprietor 
and his creature the village aceountsuit, wo must ntd exjiect 
to find amongst tliem the severe-r virtues of our race. It is 
no small credit to them to say, tluit though oft-cii driven to 
ssitisfy their hunger by parching the unripe crops in the cor- 
ner of a field, yet they generally pay their rents honestly. 
l’Ju;ir liouses surround the fort in which the heads of the 
village dwxdl, and stretch out to the edge of the cultivation. 
The coarsost bread, with the rare addition of a little sugar 
or gheti, satisfies their hunger. A cloth round their loins 
made village loom, and a rough woolicm blanket mode 

by the village shepherd for winter, completes their ordinary 
dret^s. A few brass pots, rude ploughs and wcU-ropes, form 
ih^r capital ; a few toil-worn bullocks with jierhaps a milcli 
cow or buffalo form their livc-stadk» The eaidy dawn secs 
thousands of these liard^^workiBg men plodding forth to their 
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daily task in winter ; the summer mcKui sliines on their labors 
all iii^ht long. Like the patriarch of old, the day the 
drougiit consumes them and the frost by niglit, and the sleep 
departs from tlieir eyes/' 

Yet, thanks to the blessing of infixed rent, these culti- 
vators form on the whole a happy and contented race. The 
[myinents made by them whether in money or kind cannot 
be raised at the discretion of any one ; nor if their rent 
is paid can they be removed from their land. However 
mncl) this may limit the value of the superior proprietory 
right, no man, wdio has observed the working classes in India, 
<»an doubt the ctficacy of a fixed moderate rent to promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. It has been 
jin^ttily written by some one, that no man who owns a tree 
and loves it can be desolate.'* Words cannot describe tlic 
comfort and comparative indeiiendciice which the liolding 
and owning, hy, however, a vile sort of ownership, a little 
])lot of ground brings to millions of ('ur eastern subjects. 
All that volume of affection which the Kuglishraan bestows 
ujiou his fireside, the Irishrnue on I is pig aiul potato- 
ground, the Scotchman on his heafher-clnd mountains; — all 
tliat: the Frenchman feels or professes to feel for Paris and 
“ /// France/* or the American for the star-spangled 
banner, — in short, all the fiielings which in other lands 
a:ntrc in family love or patriotic pride, are eouccMitrated by 
the Indian peasant on his land. Beyond it, bej^ond the range 
of his own villager, and the nearest mart for village produce, 
he seldom bestows a thought. Little cares he who rules 
the laud, so lotig os he is left iu secure posstjssion of his little i 
speck of it. The fierce strife which so often scoiwhcs the 
souls of the land-owners, the vexatious law-suits, tlie weari- 
some attendance in courts of law, all this the tenant, under 
ordinary circumstances, escapes. If his life be one of toil 
and pri\’ation, it is sweetened by the love which he bears 
to his land, land which his father ploughed before him, and 
his sons should ]dough when he has pass(;d away. 

India is the land of contrasts. We know of none more 
striking than the contrast between agricultural appliances 
and agricultural results. An Englishman, fipcsh perhaps 
from the loams of Yorkshire or the clays of Essex, sees a 
miserable looking peasant with a single cloth round his 
loins creeping out late in June with what looks like a 
crooked stick on his diouldcr, and urging before him a 
couple of bullocks, which for sise and condition a donkey 
on Hampstead Heath n^ght despise. The country around 
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is like a desert of sand^ the ijpind like the blast from a furnace. 
However, a shower of rain falls, the bullocks arc hitched on 
to the crooked stick, and begin to scratch the sand in little 
’ unequal rings, not a bit like the honest ancle-dcop furrows 
of England. But, what is the result of this simple process, 
so little resembling the three horse ploughing, patent scari- 
fying, bone-dust and guano doctoring of our home soil ? 
Why, in November, if our Englishman goes again to the scene 
of the operations which appeared to him so contemptible, he 
will find himsdf in a forest of vegetation, and unable to see 
his way amidst fields of jowar or bajera, each plant standing 
nine feet high, and each car of the corn weighing half a pound 
avoirdupoise. The grain ground and made into coarse 
hea^y cakes supplies the food of the cultivator till the spring 
harvest furnishes him with wheat, pulse and barley. It Ikj- 
comes us not to speak with disrespect of agriculturists who 
knew the use of the drill-plough, and understood well the 
rotation of crops, at a time when England was a wilderness. 
If the proceedings of the peasantry in India, especially for 
the crop which grows jUraost spontaneously amidst the heat 
and moisture of the rainy season, be rude and simple, they 
yet display both skill and perseverance in the harder labors 
which raise their early or spring crops. The industrial ener- 
gies of the human race are perhaps in no part of the world 
more fully developed than in villages of Jats or Kachis, whe- 
ther proprietors, or mere tenants. Go when you will amongst 
their rich and well-manured fields, you find men, women and 
children at work. Lands prepared by them (we s}>eak now 
, particularly of the Kachi or other gardening tribes) will bear 
comparison with any that could be shewn in the gardens at 
Chatsworth or Kew. Acres and acres of rich soil, naturally 
tensions but improved by incessant tillage, are annually 
preiWed for sugar-cane and i^ppy cultivation, every lump 
as big as a hazel-nut being pulverized by repeated plough- 
ings, or by thumping with a short wooden club, if other 
means fail. No living being works harder than the Kachi. 
Ill October he sows wheat or barley; in March or April 
he harvests it and puts in a crop of water-melons or gourds ; 
these bv constant irrigation will be ripe in June, when 
conies the autumnal crop of millet, And here again we 
meet with a contrast ; — the finest, stoutest, and most powm*- 
M of the inhabitants, produce the worst crops. This is 
l^ily accounted for by the pride of high caste which withers 
whatsoever it touches#^ Some of the Brahmins and Rajpoots 
are too proud to handle a plough. 1%c Brahmin is unwilJiug 
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to destroy animal life with the plough-shore or in spreading 
out manure ; above all^ he fears lest with the goad he should 
shed the blood of the sacred ox. The Rajpoot avoids the 
plough for the same reasons aft^sr he has assumed the jnneo # 
or sacred thread round his neck, and sometimes postpones 
or entirely avoids this investiture in consequence. But, 
j)ridc of caste, like other sorts of pride, is modified a good 
deal by circumstances ; and this agricultural exclusiveness, 

^ which is observed strictly by the people of the rich Benares 
Province, who can afford to be supercilious, is little regardcil 
to the north of Allahabad, where from various causes the 
demand for lalior is greater. 

The prevailing modes of cultivation in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces have been well described in a late pamphlet by Mr. 
Coverley Jackson.* We gather the following memoranda 
as to tlie average hire of labor and rent in Upper India 
from Mr. JacksoiPs Statistics, modified by our own observa- 
tions cLsewliere. 

Rent. 

Money rent varies from U: lls. an acre to 1 Rs. 4 As. 
Average rents may b() set down thus — 

Uin l v)f the Ist fjuaiity. The very best laud, in wliicli 
tcdinccii, poppy, carraway seeds, safllower and garden stufis 
ar<^ grow 11 , lets at 3 Rs. per village begah, or 15 Rs. per acre. 

Xiand of the 2nd qimlity. From 12 Rs. 8 As. per acre 
to 7 Rs. 8 As. Crops as in first quality, or wheat. 

Laud of the 8rd quality. From 5 Rs. to 1-4 j>er acre. 
In this land all the more ordinary cereals, also sugar-cane, 
indigo, and cotton are produced. Garden ground is seldom 
rented so low as tliis, except where there are no gqpd ma- 
sonry wells for irrigation. The proportion of each quality of 
land is about as follows : 

Ist Quality, 2^ per cent. 

2nd Quality, 6^ per cent, 
drd Quality, 91 per cent. 

Labor. 

Ploughing in light sandy soils may be ^one at the rate 
of about one-half aore per diem; the hire of ploughman. 


• 8tati8tie8 of Agm by C. C. Jsokaon, ISsq., C. S., Collector and Maffu;- 
trate ; Agra, 1850. In which ^ found not only much u^ful «tatniticiil 
and u^oultural inforthatldj^ but sled sotno yeiy Just romaricB on tlie injury 
wbioh our mode of civil entail upon the landed pvoprietois ; 

of which tttbjeet more beredHer. 
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plough, and a pair of small bullocks^ being about four anas. 

A working day for one pair of bullocks is from sun-risc to 
noon. 

• Irrigation . — One pair of bullocks in six hours, with three 

men, will irrigate l-5th of an acre.* 

Weeding . — In a country like India, where vegetation is 
so rapid, the weeds would destroy the autumnal crop but 
for constant w'eeding. Average liiiH*. of men, women and boys, 
one with another is a little more than ana per diem. ^ 

Reaping . — The laborer gets one sheaf in twenty, and tak(!s 
care to bind good heavy ones for his own use, whicli tlu' 
owner winks at, unless he be more than usually churlish. 
Rut customs vary, the general rule being iliat tlie reapt:r gets 
8 to 10 lbs. weight of ears of corn for his day^s work. 

Itent payable by tlu^ ryots or tenants to the sup('rior 
laud-holders is either in money or kind. Payments in kind 
arc becoming less common every year, and prevail most in 
the wilder parts of the country, in unhealthy rough parts 
(such as the belt of jungle under our mountain ranges for 
instance) the tenant gets t\ro-thirds or even tbrcc-i’ourths 
of the crop ; in more favored phictcs his share is about: onc- 
half ofthe produce. The huidlord's share is given to him as 
it stands, or divided at the granary, as may be most con vc- 
iiiciit ; sometimes it is converted into money by appraise- 
ment. Like most purely agricultural folk, the ryot has an 
eye for valuation which, when there is nothing to give it a 
bias, is unerring ; he can toll to a few ptninds w eight tlie out- 
turn of a crop of standing corn. One custom is curiou.s and 
worthy of mention, as throwing light on the manners of tiu! 
people, jy proprietor, who has a good opinion of his tenant's 
honesty, will allow him to cat and store his grain witliout 
any restriction. When the harvest is over, the landlord 
takes as his share, whatever the tenant gives him. I'his 
settlememt in foro comcimiiff^^ is called Ram Koitdea or 
god's store, i. e., a share pveu fairly as in the sight of God. 

It will at once strike our readmes that there are grave 
objections to a system of rent wdiich discourages exertion ; 
for few men work heartily to improve the land when another 
is to share immediately in the produce. The system of pay- 
ments in kind leads also to tedious disputes. Its good point 
is, that in catchy uncertain spots or seasons the landlord and 

^ It Is siipjposed tW tho watsr it 36 feet below the euriece, and that one 
sapMcial inoh of water is led over tlie land. The eost of the apparatus 
and labor of turn and beast per diem will be about 6 or 10 auas. 
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tenant take all risks toji^etlier.* The ryots, such ak we have 
attempted to describe them, form the balk of the labouriuf^ 
aj'rieultural pojmiatioii, and far exceed iu number the men 
who are mere farm-servants, or what we sliould call labourers 
a1 home. Farm -servants are found generally iu the employ 
of the higher proprietory classes. Ploughmen, mostly of the 
chumar or leather-working caste, do all sorts of rough out-ot- 
. door wfirk, and receive about two rupees monthly hire, and 
^ about ten pounds weight of gniin for each plough at the time 
of the spring and autumnal harvests. If they are used also 
for domi^stic work in-doors, a small gratuity is given occa- 
sionally, and a suit of clothes at family weddings. Tlie 
\ iliage potter, ironsmith, carpenter, barber, and washerman, 
get a large handful of cars of com at the time of cutting the 
harv<jst, and about ten pounds weight of the grain for each 
plough in the village when housed. 

Ihilow these again there is a class of agricultural sljiACs.t 
W'e us(‘ the; word slaws ftir these domestic servants, either 
di^s(‘,(MuhMl from parents of their own class, or the children of 
p<»or p(>op]o ado|)ted by tlie wa^althy; but the^y arc in reality 
iVi'O to go whtrre they pleusi*, and only stay with tlieir master 
so long as it suits their own plcjisuie. In return for all 
sorts o^‘ iiomestic service they get food, clothes and protection, 
marry ajuongst their ow ti class, and are not much worse oil* 
tluin tijc rest of the laboring poor. 

As a geiuTal rule, the lower castes are ready to do any ser- 
vi(!c suited to their capacity which the village proprietor 
re(|uiiTs ; they attend his wedding processions, run messages, 
and are ready to serm Iiim on all occasions. Perhaps one 
of' tlie most striking points of resemblance betw^eetj Eastern 
and Western politics is the sort of serf-like feeling displayed 
by the lower agricultural tribes on the one hand, and the 
patronizing care of tfam shemi on the other by their feudal 
superior the Zemindar, lii well ordered villages, where the 
natural manners of the people are still in full operation, there 
is a reud feeling of identity of intorest between the higher 

* "llio plan of tainng rents in kind is sometimes called indiffcrtnitly Ivun- 
knot or Bhutai ; but tlie meaning of these terms ffl,atrietfy speaking, ditferent. 
Kunkoot iiioans appraisement, produop-'Bhntai (from Blumt, division) 
means division of produce. 

t lliese are called khana-tady bom in the family ; or Goolam, slave ; sir- 
kareey i. c. belonging to the head of the establishment ; ehda or ehero, depen- 
dent ; ttolej/ay who get food in lieu of wpgoa ; Huhopa, destitute persons 
taken to stay in a family ; (from rmna to remaiii.} Hie females are called 
lonndui lid'udhses, hunvloor, oArrse-ooncUbines of this class are 

C9\\od Sureet. 
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and lovirer classes, and they are ready to the battles, 
attest the falsehoods, and further the devicc^s one of another. 

Such then are the peasants of the East, or of that part of 
it which falls within the scope of our observations. Com- 
pared with the peasantry of Europe, their lot is fortunate 
enough, so far as material prosj)eri1y and physical comfort 
are concerned. If they suffer from a burning sun, they 
avoid the severer privations wdiich are caused by the cold of 
northern countries. If their food be coarse and simple, so^ 
is their taste ; if their clothing l>c scanty, it is yet sullicicnt. 
If a famine onoe or twice a century decimate the population, 
they avoid the continual dearth of Europe. If their houses 
he rude and ill furnished, they ai*c at all events rent-fr(^(^ 
and roomy enough. The English laborer, poor fellow , whilst 
he sweats over another man^s ffelds, is looking gloomily for- 
ward to the time when his strength will fail to keep him 
longer out of “ the Union,” — ^tho Indian laborer is liafipily 
free from such dismal forelx>dings. (io into his housir, ex- 
cept jiLst before the liarvest season, (when he is now and 
then on short commons) and you will see piles of larger ear- 
then jars full of grain, and very often a good cow or huilhlo 
to give milk and ghee to the fauiily. 

Would that we could give as good an account of the mornle 
of these people as we honestly can of their phgsiqm. They 
may perhaps be less dissolute on the whole and less brutal 
than the looser part of the European poor, but we sliali look 
in vain amongst them for the rugged honesty of the English 
labourer, the native polish of the French paymn^ or the sim- 
plicity of the Italian contadmo. Of the Indian peasantry 
we fear ii must be said, emphatically, truth is not in 
them.” A lie seems to come to their lips almost more 
naturally than the truth. This is much from an lial^itual 
and hereditary servile and timid spirit, ever taught to prefer 
the expedient to the right. But how can moral right be 
found in the mazes of a wrong religion — ^when the foontaih- 
hciafl is corrupt, where shall we look for the dear stream of 
truth and virtue ? Tis sad to know that so debased is the 
state of millions of men, men patient, laborious, and frugal, 
— ^fit for better things. Sadder still will it be, if we quietly 
acquiesce in the moral depravity around us. Bo it far from 
us to fold the liands in patient indifference, to turn away 
our heads and hearts with scorn -such is never our duty as 
men, as Englishmen, as Christians. For what purpose has 
Providence brought us mysteriously, almost miraculously, 
to the height upon which we stand, if we dare not to look 
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around us, to look forward and to see India awakening from 
the tori)or of ages, flinging away her ancient superstitions, 
and accepting from her conquerors the blessings of truth ? 
Every Eiiglishmaii in India has his mission. True, we cannot 
all sow the good seed ; our secular engagements, our public 
duties forbid it. But who or what shall hinder us from 
breaking, (so far as God may help,) the stubborn soil ? When 
God said ‘^Lct there be lighV^ the glorious work was all 
^lis own; yet were there (may we believe) thousands of 
ministering spirits to roll away the bands of night. So when 
the blessed Light shall shine on India (and who can tell how 
soon the clouds may be dispersed) how many labourers may 
?)c called to prepare her soil for the heavenly influence! 
Tlicrc is work for every man and woman amongst us. Our 
a(;tious, our motives, are scrutinized by thousands of obser- 
vant and intelligent men. WTio can say how the silent 
clotjucncc of a \drtuous life shall speak to their souls f But 
it is not only by example and by influence, those grand 
lovers of the human .affections, that we may hope to move 
these licatheu hearts — ^we may do more than cliis, we may 
exert ourselves directly for thr benefit of the people. To 
giv(i one aistance; the natives are ignorant; and it has 
been to ) much the fashion to despise their own existing 
(Klueational resources, and to take for granted tluit nothing 
short of a miracle can elevate native morals and manners. 
Now, wliy should we not try to improve the native schools, 
and thus to give the popular mind a better direction ? Wo 
cannot enter here on the vast question of national education ; 
but may just remind our readers, that where there is a will 
to be useful a way will be found. The local Govemmipnt has 
set us all the example, and, superior to the senseless prejudices 
of former days, has stooped to visit and to inspect the indi- 
genous schools. Every one may, if he please, help on tliis 
good work. And, if it be granted that l^owledgc is better 
than ignorance, science better than quackeiy, then surely it is 
a noble work to shape aright the rising mind of the country, 
to give a true direction thereto instead of a false direction, 
bread instead of a stone. As we cannot dispense with the 
village schools, why not strive to improve those nurseries of 
tlie Hindoo soul ? Why not put usef^ books instead of trash 
into the hands of the young ? Once the taste for sound pabu- 
lum felt, the healthy appetite will grow with what it devours. 
Tales about fabulous gods, demons and puppet-kings will be 
thrown aside when ttie irae lights of history and science 
dawn upon the mind. If any human means can, under the 
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l)lcssing of the Omnipotent, prepare His way, the means of 
education are not to be neglected. We cannot give all the 
instruction we would, our eyes, our son^s eyes, may not see 
the light of God break forth upon India, but, wc repeat it, 
this is no reason for refusing to dispel the darkness. 

If wc -would discharge our duty to our neighbours and 
ourselves, we must be up and doing. To stand aloof, lest by 
meddling with heathen schools we defile ourselves, is not to 
follow the example of the great Missionar;^ who going forth' 
to instruct the heathen world, made himself all things to 
all men if by any means he might save some.^^ 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD.-No. S. 


And what hath my merry child to send 
Across the round world, to its other end ?— 
lliy Father there dwelleth all lunesomcly, 

And often he thinketh, — and thinketh — of thee. 

** Oh ! send my love !” — ’'fis written, my boy ; 

But hast thou nought else from Uiy mine of joy ? 

Oh yes” — said the child—*” send this 1— and this i”— 

And he gave ; — and gave at random, I wis. 

On silvery leaflets the graver’s skill 
Had imagery stamped at gay faucy^s will 
'fliere were things of the earth, — and things of the air, — 
Things true and things fabled ; things common, things rare : 
Fn^m the glittering heaji the child's hand drew 
A flower in blossom, — a bird that flew, 

, Oh the mystery of chance I 

How it often apeth choice I 
In its random'Secming dance 
How the heart’s wish finds a voice! 

Who could wish for aught more glad 
lliaR the burnished open flower f — 

Who could think of aught less sad 
Than the bird on wing of power ?— 

Bright as flowers in their pride. 

Glad as birds that seek the sky. 

Are the ho[)es expanding wide 
0*er the bud of infancy. 

Feb. 1847. 


Sfiiy> 
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TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM* 

Pew poets have made more remarkable advances towards 
excellence iii various lines of composition than Alfred Tenny- 
son. Ilis earliest published ballsds gave scarcely a promise 
of the graceful volume which soon succeeded them; and 
cxctjpt tliey had been incorporated with subsequent collec- 
tions of his poems, wo should have imagined there to be but 
little in them but what their author himself might Mish for- 
gotten. His second publication was replete enough with 
lively portraiture and controlled expression, and those several 
tricks of strong imagination^^ which are the creation of 
seetliiiig brains and shaping fantasies, to place it beyond a 
doubt that its author might aspire to tlie very highest rank 
among oiu: wTiters of the lesser IjTic* Indeed, excellencies 
were so universally apparent and acknowk^dged, that even un- 
accountable blemisbes, and violations ol good taste, became 
models lor a school which still enlists th ' names of the very 
best {iis well as the most cxcciiible) poets of the day. In a 
few yeii>rs apper^red another work, from the «ame hand ; of 
larger p? ctensions, greater singularity, more nrtful coustnic- 
lion, ami, we tliink we may add, more ex^i^rtlinary power ; — 
I'hc Princess — ^wherein a strange originality of incident and 
design is rendered effective by firm delineation and discrimi- 
nate management of material. Still no gleam of holy light 
and sauctilying thought appears developed in all the elegance 
and truth which attest the training of imaginative genius ; 
Tennyson had yet to learn that — ^perhaps the deepest of all 
poetic lessons, is better to ffo to the home of mourning 
than to go to the house of feasting ; for that is the end of all 
things, and the Imng wdl lay it to hearV^ 

Ilie influence of grief on the poetic temperament has been 
ably discriminated by our most illustrious critic.t Being a 
growing passion, and indulged, and loved, it keeps its ob- 
ject perpetually in its eye; presents it in its most pleasurable 
views ; repeats all the Circumstances which attend it, even to 
the last minuteness ; goes back to every particular enjoyment, 
to dwell on each, and to find a thousand new perfections in 
all, that were not sufficiently understood before.” The rudest 


* In Mxmoniam. London, Moxon, 1850. 
t UunuB. On tho Salome and Beantifnl, Sec. V. 
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and most sensitive minds, under such an influence, can hard- 
ly fail to express themselves in a poetic way ; and this is not 
difficult to account for, if poetry be, as we imagine, the in- 
direct expression of overpowering, but impeded feelings ; im- 
peded, in their direct expression, partly by their own strc;ngth 
and intensencss, and partly from that instinctive delicacy 
which avoids the exposure of what can seldom experience a 
full sjunpatliy. 

On these principles it may, we think, be accounted for 
that the removal of an accomplished and much-loved friemd, 
memorialized in the work now under review, has skilled its 
autlior in the poet^s true vocation, and discovered the foun- 
tains of faith and piety from whence, under whatsover creed, 
the purest inspiration has always welled. 

The key-note to which In Mcraoriam*’ is set rings in the 
introductory stanzas with a vigour and sustention wliicli 
Tennyson, we presume, designs to characterize the Umos to 
which his harp has been strung, at intervals of holy thought, 
during the last fifteen or sixteen years. If this be so, it is a 
gratifying, and at the same time an encouraging evidence 
of the tenacity of the impressions, and the pernianeiu'e of 
the emotions which first kindled the religious life in his soul. 
The poem is constructed in such a fragmentary way, the 
moods of mind are, seemingly, so various, the continuity so 
often interrupted, the thread so tenuous, that one nnght miss 
discerning it except for the intimation pn the title-page — it 
appears to us to be very unlikely that these links of v(?rse, 
elegi;ic, descriptive, and philosophical, arc the embodiniont of 
any constructed plan, or the issue of a few sustained effurts ; 
— rather should we take them to be the growth of an (uidur- 
ing sorrow, which long time having occasionally checjuered 
the^ V(jluptuousness of a glowing fancy, has, after protracted 
yearnings, found the spring of true comfort and resignation 
to consist in realizing the union of spirits militant and tri- 
umphant, and of the Lord with the Church, Under such an 
inspiration, (if we may so far speculate on the structure of 
the work) the author has brought together a long series of 
musings, having no other unities than those of object and 
origin ; dedicating all, in this beautiful preface, to signalize 
the final triumph of religion ovct him. 

Strong Son of Ckxl, immoria! Love, 

wo tlmt Imro not scon thy face, 

By fluth, and faith alone, ombraoo 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 
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Thine aro tlioao orbs of light and shade ; 
Tiioii raadest Life in man and brute ; 
Tlioii iiiadest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

Tiioii vn\i not leave ns in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

Thou scemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood thou ; 

Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day, and cease to T>o : 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, 0 Lord, art more than they. 

We have hut faith : we cannot Ji now ; 

For knowledge is * ^ things w*-* i*ec ; 

And yet ti it comes from thee, * 
A beam hi darkness : let it grow. 

ioct knowledge grow from more to more. 

Hut more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music, as before 

But vaster. Wo are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when wo do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to l>ear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to hoar thy light. 

Forgivc what seemed my sin in mo ; 

What seemed my worth siueo I began ; 
For merit lives from nian to man, 

And not from man, 0 Lord, to thee. 

Forgive my griof for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom 1 found so fair ; 

1 trust he lines in thee, and there, 

I find him wortlto to be loved. 

Forgive tlicso wild and wuidoring cries, 
Confusioiu of a wasted youth ; 

Forgive wliore they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make mo wise. 
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Such a work as we conceive and represent this to be, evi- 
dently admits of but slight analysis. It enshrines only, or 
at any rate principally, the disjointed emotions of affection- 
ate reminiscence. A reviewer must feel that, with respef^t 
to it immediately, his aim must be directed towards a simple 
vindication of his delight at its pure and elevated scutinieut. 

• It must be regarded more as a collection of fugitive verse, 
than as the embodiment of any single and measunul purposij. 
Still it is impossible not to feel what a powerful resourcti tlie 
true poet possesses for allaying the anguish of social loss, by 
using his art to repress and temper emotions which might act 
too violently on his finely-set sensibilities, were there no sucli 
solace as that alleged in these thoughtful lines, of the truth 
of wliich the whole volume now before us is the evidenoc. 

I sometimes hold it luUf a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel ; 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in measured language lies ; 

The sad, mechanic exercise 
like dull narcx>tic8, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, 1 wrap me o*er. 

Like coarsest clothos against the cold ; 

But that groat grief that tlicse unfold 
Is given in outline, and no more. 

\Vc admit) as a recent admirable critic has observed,* j^t 
there is a*tcndency in poetry to ennoble and eml^ellish ^ 
records of venerable men, by combining dignity of expro)^ 
sion with the harmonious flow of metrical numbers. Ai^ 
80 far, beyond question, Tennyson has availed himself of the . 
facilities of his art to impart a ^ace and interest to a me- 
mory be so long has cherished. But in " In Memoriam,” he 
has left us a study that fin* the development of deep admira^ 
tion, a sobriety of diction and modesty of detail are raore^ 
efiective than labonred portraiture and overcharged minute.^ . 
ness. The inu^nation, pcrlmps, is the keenest instrament 
ibr awakening pleasurable emotions; and the sympat^^ 
moreover, are rather enlisted bv observation on those who 
arc. our mortal vision, than by description them ; and 
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tlicrcforc both imagination and sympathy arc artistically 
moved by the chastened enthusiasm of the stanzas which we 
next present : — 

I leave tUy praises unexpress’d 

In verse that brings myself relief, 

And by the measure of my grief 

I leave thy greatness to be guessed ; 

What practice howsoe’er expert 

In fitting aptest words to things, 

Or voice the richost>toncd that sings 

Hath power to give thee as thou wert 1 

1 care not in these fading days 

To raise a cry that lasts not long, 

And round thee with the breeze of song 

7'o stir a Uttlo dust of praise : 

'i1iy leaf lias perish’d in tlic green, 

And, while we breath*, beneath tiio ^;aji, 

The world which credits what is d ^ao 

Is cold to all tliat might been. 

So here shall silence guard thy fame ; 
lint somewhere, out of human view, 

Whate’er thy hands are set to do 

Is wrought with tiuault of acclaim. 

Similarly suggestive, from the employment of a similar 
principle (though injured, we think, by Teunyson^s ancient, 
and now liardly venial sins, a quaintness of idiom, and a 
want of structural exactness,) is a happy amplification of 
Chaucer^s accurate remarks, that though oft time the gen- 
trie of the body benimeth the geutrie of the soul,” yet 

^ Thou maicst well seine (this is in soth) 

That he is gentiU, because ho doth 
As longeth to a gentilman.^ 

In an age of self-designated ffenis and gentlefolk, such 
sentiments as are here expressed have a practical pungency 
as severe as anything in the £Eirewell order of the admirable, 
though eccentric soldier who Jxbs just laid down his great 
and memorable command ; — a command whose achievements 
had been neither more distii^uished, nor conservative of the 
prestige of the British name, though our bayonets had brist- 
led through an afironting enemy, and trophies been the 
guerdon of our prowess in the field. 
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Tho churl in spirit up and down 
• Along the scale of ranks, thro* all 

Tg who may grasp a golden ball 
By blood a king, at heart a clown ; 

The churl in spirit, howe'er he tcxI 

llis want in forms for fashion's sake, 

Will let Ills coltish nature break 
At seasons, thro* tho gilded polo : 

For who can always act ? but he, 

To whom a thousand memories call. 

Not being less, but more than all 
The gentleness ho scorned to be 

So wore llis outward best, and join'd 
Each office of the social hour. 

To noble manners, as the flower 
And uatiTo growth of noble mind ; 

Nor ever narrowness, or spite, 

Or villain fancy fleeting by, 

Drew in the expresbion of an eye, 

Whore God and Nature met in light ; 

And thus ho boro without abuso 

Tho grand old name of gentleman, 

Defamed by every charlatan 
And soiled by all ignoble use. 

But our selections must not suggest that In Memoriam” 
is exclusively, or even principally dedicated to tlic ])LTpctua- 
tion of personal mourning, or the recora of subdued, though 
affectionate panegyric, or we sh*ill leave a most unjust im- 
j)rcsKion of the tone and variety of a very thoughtful and 
finished work. The poem abounds with charming portrai- 
ture, picturesque landscape, and exhilarating convictions of 
the sympathy and clemency of the Spirits made perfect. A 
firm assurance of the Communion of Saints, and the yearn- 
ings of the glorified Church for the righteous perseverance 
of those still compassed about with infirmities, imparts a 
healthy glow to reminiscences which the mind, but for such 
alleviations, would hardly venture to encounter. This idea is 
eloquently developed in a scries of touching canticles. One 
nf these we subjoin — ^in onr jud^ent, so exquisitely written 
and contrasted, as to make it difilcult to decide which is the 
jgiore admirable, the. elegance of the form, or the pathos of 
sentiment. 
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<)oixt(l wo forget the widowod hour, 

Atid look on spirits breathed away 
As on a maiden in the day 
When first she wears her orange flower ! 

When crown’d witli blessing she doth rise 
To take licr latest leave of hoinc. 

And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes ; 

And doubtful joys the father move, 

And tears are on the mother’s face. 

As parting with a long embrace 
She enters other realms of love ; 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 

Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
‘rhe generations each to each ; 

And doubtless unto thee is given 
A life that l>ears iiuiu'^rtal fruit 
In such great officer as suit 
TIto full' grown cnoigics uf heaven. 

Ay mo, the difference I discern ! 

How often shall her own fircsjdc 
Bo cheer’d with tidings of the bride, 

How often she hcraelf return, 

And tell them all they would have told, 

And bring her babe, and make her boast, 

Till even those that missed her most, 

Shall count new things as dear as old : 

But thou and 1 have shaken hands, 

Till growing winters lay me low ; 

My paths are in the fields X know. 

And thine in undiscovered lands, 

• 

To another class belong some terse and vigorous pass^es 
directed against the philosophicfil heresy of the present, no 
less than of very remote ages — vre need hardly mention that 
wc allude to Pantheism— -a form of belief which, considering 
the periods and the extent of its prevalence, may be pre- 
sumed to have attractions for the metaphysical intellect. 
Pantheism, which, so far as the Vedantic theology extendb, 
appears to be its predse parallel, is the belief Ihiat there is 
one spiritual substance, existing fiom itsdif, and aQ other 
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God is not a person, but the personality of all beings that 
ftirc evU consists in this — ^the conviction of subjective per- 
sonality; — ^that God, being the Sternal Personality, hath 
from eternity permitted that ** same and yet another,” (das 
andere seinere) namely. Nature, to proce^ out of llim, in 
order that he might be eternally consdoue of Himself as the 
Spirit of Universe; which Spirit being in man, it is 
no longer the man which lives in that individual, i)ut God 
Himself persoiMiUy in him. The writer prc\aously quoted, 
though not an advocate, is a sufficiently lukewarm reprover 
of the less olyectiouable pantheistic doctrines. And yet he 
confesses that if HegePs principles be carried to their proper 
consequences, the existence of a personal Deity, cither in 
the world or apart from the world, must be cast aw^ay and 
reduced (versenkt) to the bare knowledge possessed by mau- 
kind. The expectation of individuality after death is, iic 
adds, derided as a sensuous and selfish illusion ; morality 
is limited to a disposition to merge self in the abyss of the 
Absolute Substance ; — (lod’s goodness consists in satisfying 
His own desire of activity, by constant expHnsion»^4l^to in- 
dividual oxistenee; God’s love, in possessing ll^self in 
them; — God’s justice, in a power to diRj)lay the nothingness 
of all which has thus come to be — ^that is to say, (on Me- 
pliistophcles’s principle, all that uh deserves not to be) in 
anniliilating it again. Surely,” he continues with laud- 
able severity, the God of Plato is preferable to this modern 
Saturn, who thus feeds upon his own children.” 

Or take a different, though no less mischievous expounder 
of the same 'system, Mr. lialph Waldo Emerson,* the Ther- 


* The sophii(trie« of this mli :ind tll'jtidging declaimcr are ably exposed 
in a recent produrtion of real sagacity, Altov Ix>cxe. Wc hope on a 
fatnro occasion again to call our refers* attention to these brilliant volumes. 
At present, we must confine, ourselves to the rich seen© descriptive of the 
effect of ail “ Eincrsonian^ oration on the work-a-day intellects of Cross- 
thwaitc, and Sandy Maokaye. 

^ ‘ As for the devil,” contiimed the orator after some similar remarks, 

Nov^, indeed, had gone so fat as to suspect him to be a necessary illusion. 
NovaJis was a mystic, and tainted with the old creeds. The illusion was 
not necessi^— it was disappeaimg before the tet-approaching meridian 
light of philosophic relipon. Like the myths of Cliristiaitity, it hod grown 
up in an age of superstition, when men, blind to the wondrous order of the 
universe, believed that suneniaturol beings, like the Homeriie Gods, actually 
interfered in the affairs of mortals. Science had revealed the irrevocability 
of the laws of natnre — ^was man alone to be exempt from them f No. The 
time would come when it would be as obsolete an absurdity to talk of the 
t(*.mptation of a friend, as it was now to talk of tho weir*wo]f, or the angel 
of tile thunder-clotid. Tho metaphor might remain, dkmbtleiw, as a meta- 
phor, in the domain of poetry, whoso offico was to realise, in objeerive sym- 
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sites of the order, by whose licentious conclusions and un- 
bridled words wc learn that “ the brothel” as well as " the 
drawing room” is a school for those who would rise to the 
highest condition of man. We may read in his tortuous 
and extravagant periods that ^^of the universal mind each 
iudi\ddual man is only one more incarnation — that the 
genius and creative principle of all eras” is in each man^s 
own mind — ^that genius watches the monad through 
all his masks as he performs the metempsychosis of nature ; 
detects through tlic fly, through the caterpillar, through the 
grub, tlirough the egg, the constant individual; throtigh 
countless indi\*iduals, the fixed species ; through many 
species, the genus ; through all genera, the steadfast type ; 
through all the kingdoms of organized life, the eternal 
unity.” He will tell us that within man is the soul of the 
whole; the wise .silence; the universal beauty; to wliich 
every part and particle is equally related ; the eternal one.” 
^I'ho whole iabric of society, according to this philosopher, 
is ])urely phaiitasmagorical ; foi every other soul is only 
one’s '^separated self;” a slip fnm a nature” to 

whieli in all conversation between two persons, — tacit re- 
ference is iuadc as to a tliird party wlreh “ is not social,” 


the subjective ideaa of the human intellect ; but pliilosophy, and the 
pure iicntirncut of religion, which found all things, oven God liimself, in the 

recesses of its own enthusiastic heart, must abjure such a notion 

1 may thank the Upper Itcstinieh that they have not made mo as other 
men are -that they liavo endowed me with nobler instincts, a more delicate 
ru>iifonnatioii tlian the tliicf ; but I have iny part to play, and he has his. 
Why should wc wish to be other than tho Alhwisc has made os 

‘ Fine doctrine that,’ grumbled Bandy, ‘ gin ye’ve first madejip your 
mind wi’ the Pharisee that ye are no like itlior men.* 

** ‘ Shall 1 pray then t Por wliat ? I will coax none, flatter noiio—not 
even the Supreme ! 1 will not be absurd enough to wish to change that 
order, by which sun and stars, saints and sinners, alike fulfil tiieir destinies. 
There is one eomfort, my friends, coax and flatter as wo will, ho will not 
hear us.* 

‘ Pleasant, for nuir deovils like us !* quoth Mackaye. 

* Well, but/ asked Crosstliwaite, * was not that man, ai least, splendid V 
" * An’ hoo much o* tliao grau* objeotives an’ sul^eetives did ye eompreheu’, 
then, Johnnie, my man ?* 

^ ^ Quite enough for meJ answered John, in a somewhat nettled tone. 
«‘An*saedidI.* 

** * But you ought to hear him often. You ean*t judge of his system from 
one sermon, in this way.* 

« ‘ Beestem ! an* whaPs that like f 

^ * Why he has a plan for unitixm all sects and parties, on the one broad 
fundamental grouml of the utii^ oi (Jod as revealed by scienoo— .* 

M i Verra like uniting o* men by just pa’ing aff their claes, and telling ’em, 
There, ye’ro a* blithers noo, on the one l>road fundamental principle o* 
want o’ breeks.’ ” 
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but impersonal,” and God.” Then as to the genius to 
which our metaphysicist ascribes such strange propensities, 
what is it ? One could never dream who aspires only that 
‘‘ knowledge in part,'^ and sight through a glass darkly,” 
wliich an Apostle has witnessed to be characteristic of our 
mortal tenement ; — it is no less than Omniscience flowing 
into the intellect.” Through the ineffable union of man aiul 
God in every act of the soul, the simplest person who 
worships God becomes God,” with tlic "sources of natim' in 
his own mind, if only the sentiment of duty is there.” Wc 
confess that we discern in these audacious and destruetive 
speculations only a revival and an exaggeration of that Kastern 
Theosophy which makes the fruit of disinterested religion a 
]ierception of the Supreme Soul in all beings, and of all 
beings in the Supreme Soul; which identifies tlic Et(*rnal 
Self-existent in repose with the quiescent Brahm, and the 
same Eternal as the source of all with the Atma or Spirit ; 
and regarding the universe as a mere evolution from llis 
substance, reckons a nothing, and an illusion, to be the 
fertile Mother of all the vast diversity w^hich our faculties 
witness. 

We may a.s well say, as a .school of liis disciples scorns to 
be growing up, and enlisting many who arc, b}" office, within 
the Church, that it is not without reason that Mr. Kmersou 
classes Coleridge with Spinoza, as a sage for liis humour. 
We admit that Coleridge did not go to all the lengths of 
those mystics who were, beyond all question, his masters 
in philosophy — ^for, as M. Victor Cousin has sagacioiisly ob- 
served, " England is a very considerable island ; in England 
every tb^ng stops short at certjiin limits, nothing is there 
developed on a great scale.”* Nevertheless, a man wdio 
could express aflectionate reverence” for the ridicnlous 
ravings of the inspired cobbler, Jacob Behmen ; who found 
"genial coincidence” in SchelUng’s Natur- Philosophic and 
transcendental Idealism, and could deliberately w'ritc, " w^c 
begin with the I know myself in order to end with the 
absolute I am : — we proceed from the self, in order to lose 
and find all self in God,” — can be surely no luminary for a 
believer in the declaration, that even to the sons of God, 
it doth not yet appear what they shall be* 

Perhaps the most satisfactory confutation of all these pre- 
sumptuous theories is that the human heart instinctively 
repudiates them — that not an individual, even among those 

Introduction to IJifft. of Philos. American Trau«latioo, p. 380. 
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who hold them hardest, cau commend tliem to the expe- 
rience which he gatlicrs of himself and his locaUty. The 
testimony of our abstract intuitions, so far from corroborat- 
ing such speculations, requires correction from the very 
op])osite error : so far are we, in our pristine moods, from 
imagining the fusion of all life in its original source, that we 
positively shrink from the idea that any existence whatever 
can be reft of its individuality. It might be plausibly main- 
taiucid, we think, that the very ancient and universal tenet 
of transmigration may be traced to this inherent feeling of 
the cnduniuce, and segregation of the life once bestowed. 
TluHjrizing men, acknowledging a voice within them testify- 
ing to their own immortality, and also admitting generally 
that the idea of life is incapable of dissolution,* came to 
consider the diversified phases of creatures cognizant of that 
idea as various probatioiuiry receptacles of intelligences which 
no amount of error could annihilate, but which must live for 
ever cithcir in tiial or beatitude. It is true that experience 
by vaj'ious deveIo])mcnt8 lent its silent witness against these 
abstrfictions ; but it w'as only when that vc ice luul been over- 
l)orne, ])y speculations as suprrsensual, that the opposite 
dcw'triue of the absor])tiou of all existence in iie primal fount 
ccnild c<nTi:nend itself to tne inielJoct. But considering what 
we are, or may be, and the convergence of jhysics and 
metaphysics, when Truth is the real centre sought, it is not 
iiiore certain that there is that in nature to put to naught 
the phantasm of the immortality of all life, than that intui- 
tion can so farjpiercc the veil, as to corroborate the immorta- 
lity whicli only faith has brought to light. 

Those of our readers who have a sense for these reflections 
will be glad to see tbem exhibited in a more graceful vehicle 
than our ill-assorted prose. For such we introduce th6 fol- 
lowing finely balanced stanzas. 

Tho wifth that of the Uving whole, 

No life may fail beyond the grave ; 

Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul t 


* *0 Si yt 06OC, oifuat, o Swx/oariyo ro r^c 

ccSoc ical €i Ti aXXo aOavarov iart, irapa vavtwv av 

opoXoytfOeiri /iijScVotc awoXXvcrOau — Ph/BPO. 
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Aro God and Natnro then at strife, 

That Nature louds such evil dreams f 
So careful of the type sho seems, 

So careless of tho single life ; 

That I, considering everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
Sho often brings but one to bear ; 

I fhlter where I firmly t^, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon tho great world's altar-stairs 
That slope thi o* darkness up to God ; 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope. 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


* So careful of the type f but no. 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
Sho cries, ^ a thousand types arc gone 
1 Ibre for nothing, all shall go. 

Thou makest thine appeal to mo : 

1 bring to lifo, I bring to death : 

Tho spirit docs but mean tho breath : 
1 know no more.* And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in hi.;> eyes. 
Who roll'd the ps dm to wintry skies 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho* Nature, rod in tooth and obw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed — 

Who loved, who suffered countlcsg ills, 
Wlm battled for the True, tho Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or scal’d within the iron hills ! 

No more. A monster thon, a dream, 

A discord. Pragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mUow mude matdi’d with him. 
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O life as futilo tlicn as frail 1 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless I 
What hope of answer, or redress i 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

Of the; remiiiiscences which the student enjoys, none, 
|icrlia|)s, an; more delightful than those of years when his 
intidicctiial str(;iigth wjis ripened by the healthy impulses of 
iMiiversity residence. VVe arc not inclined to be uiujualified 
p:im;gyrists of every antiquated form of collegiate discipline ; 
and r(!rtain it is that as elsewhere, so to a large extent in 
the I jiiversities of England, where young men first feel 
their freedom from those restraints and penalties by wliich 
sin is checked and indifference parried under the practical 
stringency of school training, there is, and ever will be, a 
serious amount of moral evil, and a nurture of endowments 
only too partial. Nevertheless, if it be supposed that a de- 
gree ol‘ vice or hebetude exists, bej^ond what must be calcu- 
lated on in any other disposition of a jjocicty so miscellane- 
ous both in principles and iu jU^cllecf. wo eonsi^lcr that 
iiupressif)n as wholly unfounded and erroneous. We doubt 
if it woukl be possible*, to construct a dlifereut method for 
training a couple of thousand young men of the higher 
chisscNS, .rhich could be hop(;d to fulti! the end desired so 
well as liixit which has place at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
The ends defined l)y the act of incorporation of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford arc “ the maintciiance of good mid godly 
literature and the virtuous education of youth;” and ‘^to 
give greater force and strcngtli for the better inciease of 
learning, and the further suppressing of vice.” And these 
ends wc think all experience tends to confirm the fulfilment 
l)y tliat system of internal self-legislation which the Univer- 
sity has exercised time out of mind. A good deal has been 
said of late on what are not subjects of collegiate instruction, 
and what may be, or must be learned elsewhere. But it is 
seldom recollected that a course which does not extend over 
above thirty months, reckoning the whole period of terminal 
residence and tutorial instruction from the Matriculation 
act to the Bachelor’s degree, is not suflBcient to embrace the 
whole, or even more than a very limited segment of the 
whole cycle of human learning. Collegiate residence is, and 
most properly, rather an opportunity for the acemrate educa- 
tion of the mind, than a period for communicating the com- 
plement of useful knowledge : its curriculum has been ar- 
ranged as tlie most meet foundation for a large ulterior 
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superstructure, not for the actual accomplishment of tbosc 
several attainments which the duties of after-life may make 
incumbent. And if we mistake not, the wisdom of the dis- 
cipline will be placed beyond dispute by a fair scrutiny of 
the past. It is undeniable that of all the prreat intellects 
who have enlightened England and her possessions by their 
genius or their erudition, a very vast proportion iu(l(‘(‘d have 
been initiated for their future offices by the Icrarning of the 
schools. The array of glorious reputations thus attaelied to 
our natioTial Universities must often act as a s;ilutarv stimu- 
lus to tlic noble emulations which their arrangcunents en- 
courage by those periodical opportunities for distinction in 
which the least successful will always feel 

“non tain 

Turpe fuit Tmci, (^nam conUmdisse decorum cat.” 

The whole tone of society, in the better, and we believe by 
far the larger ehuss of the alumni, is regulated by systems 
wliieli, wherever natural parts conspire with tluan, ensiin^ 
the aehieveinent of vigour, corjiorcal, intclh^tual and spiri- 
tual. It is by no means true, as wc believe, that any class of 
men wlio could be reckoned fairly representative of tlui Ihii- 
versity at large arc signalized by any tiling like tliat degree 
of contemptible ignorance in cvcr\' thing beyond tlie mere 
subjects of examiruition which is sometimes represented. On 
the contrary, our acquaiutaiice ranged among those wliosir 
cquivls in general intelligence and information wc have sid- 
dom found oLsewhere, and nwer, combined with a large 
amount of scholarly cruditiou. The picture whicli I’cnnysou 
drawsj^f the pui’suits of rising eminence in tin? genial diver- 
sity of academic life, — ^its buoyant enthusiasm, its liallowing 
associations, its active claaticity and healthy eoIlo(|uieK, lias 
that higher charm than mere beauty, the cliarm of intrinsic, 
tliough embellished truth. No doubt, as w e so often hear, 
education is a progressive science, and improvements will 
constantly suggest themselves, as the social tone advances, 
and the mind ascends to higher discernments and induc- 
tions : but still our ancient seats oC^sducation, stirred, as it 
may be owned they have been, to fresh and widening spheres 
of study by the num^ous #miiiaries wliich so honourably 
compete with them, merit only in a higher measure, the 
willing culogium of the venerable Dr. Parr; ‘^IJe their 
imperfections what they may, I am acquainted with no 
other situations where young men can be so largely stored 
with principles which^ may enable them to detect the fill- 
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hicy, and to escape the contamination of those metaphysi- 
cal novelties, which are said to have gained a wide and dan- 
gerous aseendancy on the Continent. After the recent 
downfall, and amidst the rapid decay, of similar institutions 
in foreign countries, our Universities are the main i'ILLars, 
not only of the learning, and perhaps the science, but of the 
virtue and piety (whether seen or unseen) which yet remain 
among 


1 past l>eside tho reverend walls 

111 which of old 1 wore tho gown ; 

1 roved at raudom through the town, 

And saw the tumult of tho halls ; 

And heard once more in college fanes 

'rhe Sturm their high-built organs make, ^ 
And tliundcr-iimsie, rolling, bhuUo 

The prophets blazon’d on the panes ; 

And caught once more the distant out, 

'I’he measured puls^* vi racing t rs 
Among tho \ul2vw ; paced tho shore... 

Al J man) a bri ^ e, and all about 


The same gmy flats again, and felt 

Tho same, but not the same ; and last, 
U fi that long w alk of limes I past 
J'o sec the rooms in which ho dwelt. 

Another name was on tho door : 

1 linger’d ; all within was noist; 

Of songs, and clap[>ing hands, and boys 
That crash’d the glass, and beat the floor ; 

Where once we held debate, a band 

Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all tho frame-work of the laud ; 

When one would aim an arrow fiiir. 

But send it slackly from tlie string ; 
And one would pieree an outer ring. 
And ono an inner, here and tbero ; 


* Quoted by A Mckher or Convocation in a pamphlet, Tks Ln^aliCy 
of the present Academical System of the VnitersHy of (Word re-asserted 
uyaisut the new (Julumnies of the Edinburgh Heokw. Oa£»rd, 
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And last the master-howman, ho 

Would cleave the mark. A willing: ear 
Wo lent him. Wlio, hut hung to hoar 
The rapt oration flowing free 

From point to point with power and grace. 

And music in the bounds of law, 

To those conclnsions where wo saw 
The God within liim light his face. 

And seem to lift tho form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly-wiiio : 

And over those etlieriai eyes 
Tho bar of Michael Angelo. 

Our last extract sliall embrace a (Icllcatcly-poiuted .sketch 
of Mary, in tlic, first moments of licr charnu'd wonder and 
adoration at tlio revival of her brother Lazarus, 

Ifer eyes arc homes of silent prayer, 

Nor other thoughts her mind admits 
But, ho wa.<< dead, and there be sits, 

And lie that brought him tiack is there. 

Then one deep love doth supersede. 

All other, when her ardent gaze 
lloves from the living brother's face, 

And rofts upon tho life mdee<l. 

All subtle thought, all curious fears, 

Bonie down by gladness so 'oraplete, 

She bows, she bathos the Saviour’s feet 
• 'With costly spikenard and with tears. 

Tlirico blest, whoso lives aro faithful prayers, 

Whose loves in higher love endure ; 

'What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs 1 

Here we may conclude. It will be apparent from our 
selections that in " In Memoriam” there is much less ob- 
ioetionable mannerism and tricksy artifice than in Mr. 
Tennyson’s former publications ; and it is a pleasant thing 
to know that notwithstanding all the strife of parties and 
the blistering controversies, and the perpetual hurly-burly of 
mcclianical and economical progress, there is stdl an ap- 
petite among the people of England for imaginative descrip- 
tib:i^ and reflective sobriety, and the sacred and soothing 
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iuHuencos of tlio moral muse. It speaks well for tlie prin- 
ciples and the taste of our coimtrj^mcnj that so far from 
having lost popularity by the work which wc now close with 
sucli sincere commendation, Tennyson has won thereby, 
by the award of all except those miserable critics and paro- 
dists who figure with charivaris and bufl'oonerics, a higher 
emiiicnocj {imong the gifted of his day. And there cannot 
yet be much cause to dread the scathe of a cold utilitarian- 
ism, w’hcn thousands wdll listen with open ears to a poet’s 
roachiiigs and graspings” at tlie supra-nmndane existence ; 
will'll a zest is felt for tlie enchanting union of harmonious 
cadence witli divine philosophy, and a sympathy awakened 
bv such tender elegiacs as Meleager might have woven into 
his garland, and Nazianzen have consecrated to the memory 
of (’icsarius. 


TEAllS.-\o. 0, 


I ifood be , ..'oa - 1 mi cry itow. 

My cliild! hiivv I so v^Tonged thine -nfant senst 
I'liaL th(»u Fhoaldst deem tears constitute ofl'ence ? 

Alas I how umltijilicd were every woe 
Our frailty knows, if it. were really so ! 

(’lose linkird with guilt, too, were each deepest Miss 
Which finds in tears the tongue it cUe must miss. — 

I cars are the body’s blessed ministry 
Unto the soul wlicn lab'ring helplessi), 

OVrwrougkt, or w’ith excess of joy or sailness. — 

Tears soothe each grief. And ieurc;, too, comfort gladness, 

Sphvnx 

January, 1S47. 
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Rejoinder to the Obs<TPafions qf Ike Ren. JV, Smith ; contained in Part II 
of** Thoughts suggested by a recent article on the Indian Liturgy** 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE BENARES MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir, — ^Tlic replj’^ of the llcv. W. Smith to certain 
strictures upon his Translation of the Prayer JJook, wliicli 
appeared in the (Mctitta Hevieu)^ seems to call for sunici 
rejoinder on the part of the writer of those strictures. 

Our {^rand object in approaching this subject is to con- 
tribute in our humble measure towai*ds the advaneerncut 
of Cliristianity, by advocating as complete an accommodation 
of the Liturgy as possible, to the position and ideas of 
the people of India : yro shall therefore, avoicling all {kt- 
sonal considerations, endeavour to ce nfiue ourselves to a fjiir 
estimate of the llcv. \V, Smithes defence ; and if any errors or 
overstatements have been made in the lie view allud(',d to, wt: 
sliall regard as a privilege the opportunity now atforded us 
of avowing and withdrawing tlicm. 

We shall take up Mr. Smith\s attempted refutations in his 
own order. 

First, then. It w'as objected in the Indian hitwrfjxj lliat 
the clause ^ wc have dune those things which we pught n(»t 
^^to have donc,^ was rendered by jo ham ko karnA lihim na 
" i/idj h'O ham nt kiyd — literally, * and that whicli it vms not m- 
ciimbmt upon us to do wc have done !' which might inelude 
any filing beyond the commands of God, cither good or 
** bad. Tliis cquivocaliiess might, of course^ have lieeu easily 
avoided.’^ 

We sec no reason to withdraw this criticism, which is per- 
fectly just. Ldzim na thd may mean either, incumbent on ns 
not to do, ox not incumbent on m to perftrrm. The meaning 
of the clause will entirely depend on that of the nonii sup- 
plied to the pronoun yo. This will be evident by the folldw- 
ing amplification, in which it is applied to things bad, 
and indifferent. ‘ .. 

1. Jo pundh ham ko kamfi Ifizim na thd, so ham nc kiyd. 
IT. Jo mwdb ham ko kamd ldzim na thd, so ham nc kiyd. 

. IIT. Jo ihsdn ha kdm ham ko kama ldzim na thd, so ham 
%LC kiyd. 

The first example si^ifies, That sin which we oupht not 

f o have donc,^^ &c. Sin, being, in the first principles of mo- 
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rality, that which it is incumbent Tvot to doy there is no dan- 
jycr, ill this instance, of using the phrase Uzim na thd, in its 
other meaning, viss. not incumbent, 

'!rhc second example w'ill signify, Those meritorious acts 
which it was not hwumbent on us to do, we have performed/' 
Meritorious acts could not in the nature of things be incura- 
lieiit not to do ; therefore, the other meaning, viz. “ not in- 
mmbvnt to perform,” must necessarily be tlie one intended in 
this case. 

So tlio ihirdy w^hicli refers to something indifferent, will, 
on the same principle, signify "we have shown that kind- 
ness, whieh it w^as not inciimbeni on us to have done.” 

A\'e have the best native authority for asserting that the 
Urdu usage varies as here indicated. 

Ill tlu'> sentence objected to, the simple transposition of 
the negative w ould have rendered the meaning clear, e, g, 
" aiir jo ham ko na kanui lazim tha,” kc. Wo do not say 
that this is the most forcible rendering that might be adopt- 
(al, hut at least it avoitis ambiguity. 

Th<’ couplet adduced by Air. Siuith iu eefcnc;"* of his ren- 
dering, is not in point. "Na tei lazim lujlic v'h bowafai,” 
JictnnJVfi, " faithh^ssucss” being uecesfcurily that which it 
is iui’umhe it not to do^ ilie meaning of the IViet is quite 
plain ; and so would that the Translator have been, had 
he :iis< rted bewajai, gund/i, or any other word signifying an 
improper action. It is not enough that there be an hnprted 
reference to evil. The sentence is imperfect, and indeed 
aniliiguous, unless that reference he distinctly supplied. 

Skcom). The " Indian Liturgy” contains the following 
remark : " The fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer traysposes 
the original order thus ; " aur jis tarali ki ham apne taqsir- 
warou ko muaf karte hain, til liamari taqsiron ko muaf kar.” 
The primary idea, and cliicf stress, are thus laid upon the 
petitioner's forgiving spirit, which in tlic Greek and English 
is a simple pendant upon the main supplication for forgive- 
ness. The original relation of the two clauses should not be 
altered.” 

We still liold to this opinion, and would press it also on 
tljc Translators of the New Testament. We have ourselves 
felt, in the use of the vernacular petition thus transjiosed, 
the impropriety of the present arrangement, which is eejui- 
valent to, "And in such manner as we forgive those 
who trespass against us, do Thou forgive our trespasses.” 
The earnest cry for forgiveness should, as placed by our 
Saviour, come first. We have high native authority for 
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repeating that the Urdu idiom is equally good in the one 
case as in the other. 

We do not understand the Rev. W. Smithes remarks on 
this point. He finds it difficult to reconcile our views 
rcgjirding this transposition, with our ex])ressed aj)proval of 
C^lOTsostom’s rigid enforcement of the pendant clause. But 
where is the inconsistency ? Neither the ttcAdewer, nor 
C^Jhrysostom, sought to break the divine link which joins tlie 
petition with the condition attached thercjto. His only 
object was to give them that relative position wliicli tlu'y 
occupy in the inspired Form. The Rev. Gcntlcman^s plea- 
santry at the expense of the word peficUuii, is surely some- 
what out of place in so serious a matter. 

Third. The Indian Liturgy^’ proceeds ; Deliver vs from, 
evil is rendered ^ Bure sc bucha.^ Tliis use of ‘ burc^^ as an 
adjectival noun, is inadmissible. Tlic Tninslator j)robal)ly 
w'ished to keep close to the (rrcek, rov irowpov ; but no 
such object would justify a gross Ineach of idioin/^ 

To refute this remark, th(.‘ Translator adduces couplets 
from two ^' Native Writers;'^ in which the phrase ^‘occurs 
in the very same way as in the Prayer Book.^’ 

To this it may be rejilied frsi, that the use of lure in the 
passages quoted is not l)y any means the same as in tht'^ 
Lord's Prayer. They are reproduced below, for convenient 
comparison.* It will be observed that in tlic first, by a 
j)OCtical ellipsis, the word ratfih, and in the second tlu* txjrm 
{Jham is omitted ; the meaning thus being in the former. 
Deliver me from an evil rival ” and in the latter Deliver 
me from such cwdl grief^^ But in the I ord's Prayer there is 
no antecedent w hatever ; unless, indeed, Temptalion^^ be 
regarded as such, to which however w-c are not aware that 
any Commentator refers the word " eviiJ^ 

Secondly ; even if the usage in the verses quoted, w'crc 
strictly analogous, it might safely bo replied, tliat the 
expression was a poetical license, not to be admitted in 
prose. 

Thirdly ; after considerable enquiry, tve have been unable 
to ascertain that the native poets noticed here (and else- 
where,) by the Rev. W. Smith, would be regarded as au- 
thorities by the classical writers of Delhi or Lucknow, and 
we should therefore hesitate to admit their usage as con- 


* Fje8v. Raqfb i bad-andeah hai bad balu, lUho, mitjhe tu biire «<» bacha. 
BEcemo. Rahta hai gham maddm mere aath, ai Khuda ; Gham to bahut 
buru hai, bure ee mm'lie bachd. 
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elusive. It is possible for even native provincial writers to 
admit provinciuJisms into their composition^. 

Ft)r these reasons, we still reject bare. It has invariably 
bc(^n corrtx'ted by the natives we have shown the passage 
to, as a tuislake for barm. 

Fouhtu. It w as stated in the Review : “ There is a very 
inel(!gunt us<! of the word kamdl^ both here, and throughout 
the l)ook ; thus ‘ kamal muqaddas kalam/ ^ kaimil rahim 
^ kamal aziz Beta.^ It is a noun signifying perfection, 
and is som(;tinies us(;d adjc^ctively in coiistructioii witli 
iinotli(‘r uouii ; but it is a solecism to use it, as quality ing an 
a(rp‘ctive ; and its frcipient appearance in siieli position is 
object ioiiabh‘, if not otieiisive ; while the superlative force, 
proposed by its adoption, might have been secured in other 
ways.’^ 

Willi refcr{Mie<‘ to this, and tlic preceding remfirk, the 
llev. \V . Smith reads tlic Reviewer u lecture on the neces- 
sity of mn(U"«ty and euutiou, and taunis him with ‘^confi- 
dently ('X|)ressiiig himsedf on sabjects l.hat he as evidently 
knows little about/^ With all o ic mod - ty and d( fereuce, 
yet with eonli(lenc<‘, we adhe^’C oui critieisuj^ and appeal 
to the tribunal of uativa; antborlty against the eorrectness of 
till* expn'.sirums above quuiod. lint if the Translator accept 
till,* ehaL-Mige, two conditi»>ns must be (d)scn ed. Pirst,iho 
ewamph' to be produced must correspond eaueily with those 
([noted above, e. g. with katadl aziz Beta, It is not enough 
that katndl be found iu construction with an adjective; 
I>e<?uusc adjc-clives are sometimes used aloniy instead of 
nouns. In tli(} passage^ to be produced, kamil must, as in 
tlu^ 1‘rdu Prayer Book, pn^eede an adjective, wdiiBh.itself 
shall (pialify a noun immediately following it /S>ce.<u/, the 
authority must b(i a good one. 

In CHjiuiexioii writh the above may be noticed the phrase 
kamdl cJiainy which the Reviewer enieiTd among others 
opposed to the genius of Urdu composition^^ We still hold 
it to be at the least a very inelegant expression. The verse 
which Mr. Smith has brought forward iu its dcfeime, is not 
(ixuctly in point ; for kam/d is often used adverbialiter, and 
we hold (on native authority) that in the case produced, 
it must be construed with the verb, or the sentence at 
large, not as the adjective of chain,^ Very ^fferent is the 
iisjige reprobated by the Reviewer, viz. “ ki teri kalisiya 


• « Kam^i chain »ur Mm m> yuzarti hat .•*’ that U "(their days) are /wsjf- 

'll nompletelt/^ in peace and rest.** 
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dindftri ke kamAl chain men terf bandagi. . . . kiya kare/’ 
Here kmml cannot pos8il)ly be constmcd othcv^iise than as 
an adjective qualifying chain. 

Fifth. We still object to the phrase ahouq dildtd hat for 
moveth It expresses both less and much more; than 

the original. But tlie Reviewer admitted that to give the 
meaning properly a change of language would be needed. 
It was in fact one of those passages which to his apprehen- 
sion proved that the Translator should he allowed soirn^ 
degree of license in transferring into Urdu the English 
idea. 

Sixth. set forth his most worthy praise/^ the Re- 
viewer writes, '' is Tno.st literally rendered nuke hahut hi Imq 
kl tarif karen, which gives the idea of the praise ((concrete,) 
rei»dei*ed by us, being most worthy of (lod’s ucct‘ptance, — 
not that praise (abstract) is most fitting to be rendered to 
God. ' Uski wajibi tmf karen,^ would express the id(‘ji, 
thougli weakly.^^ 

The Translator contents himself with impugning the phrase 
[)ro{)Osed by the Reniewer. ThertJ is no question tlnit the 
phrase itself is a correct one ; we admit, however, on fartluj]- 
consideration, that it is not adequate to the meaning of thc^ 
original, but is open to the same, if not to greater objec- 
tion* than the present one ; signifyiitg, vi/,., that the juaisf^ 
it rcjfers to, is exactly what it ought to be. We still think 
that the beautiful sentiment of the Euglisli original must 
be cast into another mould to reproduce its strength in 
Urdu.^' 

Seventh. Tlie use of the words and Rev. 

W. Smith quotes the Reviewer as if he held that these were 
opposed to the genius of Urdu composition.^^ But on re- 
ferring to the article he w^ill find the ouly objection to bc‘, 
that they arc extremely rare terms : and as such, we still hokl 
their introduction into the Urdu Prayer Book as objection- 
able. The form is in fact known to very few ; and tlic 
only advantage the Translator anticipates from its use is, that 
it is a very disguised form of w hich he is afraid of as a 
very common or low word.^^ But his fears in this respect 
are quite gratuitous. Every Urdu scholar will bear testi- 

* That is, if the kt^ in Uiq hi tariff whieh the TranalatoF represents to be an 
error of the transcriber, or the printer, iie removed. This hi ooeurs in all the 
editions both in the Rdtiian ton Persian ehsracter, hiid both In the ttoming 
and evening services ; and its erasure much improves the iMMigD. 
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raony tli^t there is not a less low and vulgar word in the Dic- 
tionary; and that instead of being generally^ or indeed 
chiefly, used to signify ^^cominon people,” it is the usual 
and correct phrase for styling any thing as general^ umoer- 
sal, or colhcitve.^ Mr. Smith has correctly spccifled the 

only aiialogouH sense of the word current in India; 

\iz., masjui4-Jami, i. e. Cathedral: and this we fancy will be 
the kind of idea, if any, attached to such expressions as kalU 
siya jatni, din-Ujavii, &c., by all except the learned. Wo 
shall revert again to what follows, viz. '^The word itself 
being thus kiio\vn” (i. e. as applying to a “ chief mosqne^^), 
the ditie-rent shade (!) of meaning that we attach to it is 
easily explained to our " Christians 

Of the numerous phrases quoted by the Reviewer as 

opposed to the genius of Urdii composition,” the Translator 
ap])arently justifies a f<*w, by alleging that in the former 
translation, the words employed were more difficult or iu- 
appro])riate. He docs not allude to the ofr -repeated expres- 
sion of muzhui or to shddb madid, nihayet sachcha, 

Ifiif/ wdlft, &c., at all. 

We still think that taliavan ail karni/’ does not give the 
exact niejtning of spare.” as ’f^sed by a mppUnnt. A judge 
or rub'i might treat a suppliant criminal with the greatest 
forbearance, Umysvfferiny and clemency, (tfdiainmui,) and yet 
not absolutely spare him. But it was chiefly to the word as 
biung an winecessarily difficult one that the Reviewer al- 
luded.}. 

Eighth. The constant use,” of dhjd chahiye, khjd cha~ 
liiye, &c., Avas denounoid by the Reviewer as inelegant and 


* It constantly used in metaphysical and logical M^orks ; and also in 
common parlance for such phrases as a “ tjenercl order,” a circular 
letter,” i. c. one addressed generally or collectively to all auUiorities, or 
parties concerned. 

t Notuitlistanding Mr. Smith’s tacit ackuowledgmfmt that this use of maz- 
likil is not justifiable ; it is possible tlmt the Reviewer may have denounced 
it too strongly as “ violently unidioinatic.” It is certainly not used by any 
good writer, yet it is probable that in certain circurastunccs, and with certain 

combinations, it might bo admissible : J 

but its use sliould be avoided. That it ca» be well dispensed with, we have 
had g<K>d proof lately affbrdod us, in bearing at Almorah an excellent urdu 
w^.rinou on tliO mry mbjticl of Faith, accompanied by un-Htuivical prayers 
adapted to the sermon, in both of which tho ideaof strong faith was of 
frequent (wctirrcnce ; and the expression vmzhut was, we thinly only once 
iutroduce<i, and that with such qualification as to take much from its ob- 
jcctionablcness. . . • ^ 

t Moreover, the phcf^ ** lianpi M lahamtnii] kar, m wry wnusu^i if not 
quite luiidioiaaUoaL 
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objectionable.” The Translator holds that the Urdu nse 
of these forms is precisely tlie contrary to what he states.” 
The Ilevicwer perhaps too much forgot that in many points 
Urdu idiom is very varying, and he may possibly have laid 
down that as a general canon which is a mere point of indi- 
vidual taste. In such event* he must 8iil)mit to tlie rebuke 
administered by the Rev. W. Smith that the Reviewer is 
not an oraele in these matters, though he firecjucntly deliv(^rs 
liimself as such and he therefore withdraws the eritieism 
so far as it refers to the frequent repetition of such ]>hrases.* 
I/i the following, and he believes in other, instances, the par- 
ticipial fonn has, however, been erroneously used, viz., in tlu' 
Saeramental exhortation : 

Ai ^zizo Khudiiwand men piyaro jo haniarc najat demo- 
wale Masih kc badan aiir lahu ki pak Sakrimint. men sharik 
hiia ebuhte ho turn ko gljaur kiya cliahiye.” AVe have it 
on the l)cst native authority that the construction hero 
should cither have been ^ turn ko ghaur kariii ehahiye,” or 
omitting thcj tiauko, simply yhaur kiya rhahiye, St) in tin? 

of tlie Articles of Religion, kisi so is amar ki tala!) 
na kiya chahiye, ki, &c. j” tlie sentence ought t‘ith(T to have 
run thus ‘‘ is amar ki ialah na kami chahiye/* or amar 
should have been in the accusative. 

^*«iNTH. The Revie/wer stated, ^‘Thc preseut tense is fre- 
quently employed >vithout the auxiliary (hai, ilia, &c.) : and 
the sense, which was intended as indicative and absolnU?, is 
thus made conditional. In these cases, wliich occur chiefly in 
the latter part of the work, the sense is entirely defective.** 
Tlie Translator replies that he luis iooked ovcjr the ia! ter 
jmrt oiLtho work, and cannot find one instaneo of the kind, 
and will tliaiik any one to do so,” With this challenge the 
only difficulty we feel in eoinplying, is to seJeet from tlie in- 
stances wliich crowed upon us. * W c present a few speciincnsv 
from various parts of the volume. 

Let us liegin with a Collect, — tliat for Easter Day. " Wc 
'' humbly beseech thee, that, as by thy sjiecial grace prevent - 
'^ing us thou dost put into our minds good desires, so by thy 
''continual help, &c. translated — " Ham lijizi se ten minnat 
kartc hain, ki jistarah tii peshtar se fazl khfis karke nek iradc 
hamaro diloii men paida karta, \m tarah Inirn teri bar dam 
ki rnadad sc,” &c. : thus transforming the words dost put, into 

** We have before uh an ologani Urdu translation by tbo late Moulveo 
(tt)auiut>oolla, of the Fort WillSam Oolkge, in which this phraee where fre- 
«jiwiitly required, is occasioually elegantly varied. 
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might put ; or rather in connection with the phrase peshtar 
itff (which apparently represc*nts prrevmting us into 

niijifht have previously put.*’^ 

Let us proccH'd to the Gomnnmion Service; ^^when God 
cat lath you, fire ye not ashamed to say, we will not 
coint; is thus rendered, Jab Klmda tuTnlmri dawat 
karta^ to kya uskc rad karne men tumhen sharm nahin 
ati that is, when God might mil yctu/^ or “ if God called 

\Vi? shall select a specimen now from the Burial Service. 
“ Ev(?n so, saith tluj Spirit, for they rest from their labours/^ 
** Kuh kahta hai ki ilan we apni mehnaton sc krAva pate 
tluil is, they might rest, ov if they rested, &c., from thciir la- 
boiirfs.’^ I'his is the less pjirdonfibh' as the translation in the 
N( ‘w Testiiincnt gives the ham, and therefore the correct in- 
dicative s(*nse.t 

But not to w(‘ary the rciuhi* with interminable instances, 
we shall cloNO with a specimen from th<‘ Articles; the latter 
part of the X\ IT^'. 

'SSo for curious and carnal | ,»’sons, 'leking the Spirit of 
Glirist, to have* continually l>ef re then eyes ;]i»- sentence of 
God’s Fredf stbiatior, is a most dangerous downfall, whereby 
llio l)«vd doth thrust them cither unto desperation, or into 
w rcuhh ssness of most umdeau living, no less perilous than 
d(;s|>eration.'^ Thus rendered; “Par jasiis taba aur naMui 
logon ko jin men Masih ka rub iinliin unke iva/ar kc s'lmline 
Kbudii ki murad i uuiqaddam ka hukm sada rahna bari 
kluiufuiiq kiiwiiri hai jissc Sliait;in unben ya vaumniedi nun 
ddlfd ya aisi iiuibaz gaiuH chill ki behkri men jiske darmiyiui 
iiiiummcdl sc kiichli ktim kliatra nabiu hai phamdtd, VPlicrc 
is no auxiliary cither before or alter tlui verbs 'u italics, wliicli 
could be supplied to put them in the inrlicative mood ; their 
meaning therefore remains conditional, and thus instead of 


* The onl}^ auxiliary in the whole paasac^ is the one .ife tlio hcginiiiiif' of 
the above extract, which w<^ have inclmlcd purposely to show that it cannot 
possibly have any prospective influence on paida kart a. 

+ TJiis is by no means a solitary instance, where by improving upon the 
existing translation of the HibleJ Mr. Smith has injured the sense. Afore 
than one native stumbled at tbo third Comiuandinont, which is repeatedly 

given thus ; UJ «; IsSi ,3 ^.U which seemed 

to thorn to mean, ** N aster ! take not the name Ac/* In the wlioii 

they perceived that the pronoun stood at the begiimiiig of the seutence, they 
at (mco apprehended the moaning. It is tnio that a [►erson aecustoinod to 
the Old TcHiamont stylo would not pix>bably misunderstand this ; but it is 
not less true that the phraseology is uummsarily amfnyuovs to others. 
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iloth thrmty we have mi^ht ihrmt^^ and “ might entangle/' 
There are other noticeable points in this sentence ; but we 
simply direct attention to the words Kh^dd ki mtirdd i mu- 
qaddam ka kukm, which is plain Hindustanee for the order 
or sentence of God's chief desire, or intent now this we are 
assured is the salvation of the world, for He desireth not 
the death of a sinner yet the keeping of this before tlie 
eyes of sinners, is represented as a cause of desperation in- 
stead of hope. 

As the Translator challenges us to prodnc(i a passage 
scarcely intelligible/' we shall just refer him to the begin- 
ning of tlie same Article, which runs thus; — "Zindagani 
ki murad i muqaddani i\huda ka abadi irMa hai." None of 
the natives to whom wc have shown this has been able to 
make any sense whatever out of it, even after perusing the 
context and the whole Article. The only racuuiug which 
appears to them at all likely is, that the chief object of life 
is God's everlasting j)urposc, &c.*' It is vain to say of the 
arbitrary signs here put for Predestination to Life, that the 
different shade of meaning we attach to them is easily ex- 
plained to our Christians/' while we arc holding ourselves, 
and them also, up to the ridicule of the Mahomedaus ami 
Hindoos, by the use of such unmeaning expressions to dc*- 
note some of the most solemn verities of religion. Equally 

unintelligible is the use of *>Ju in Article XXX VI. for the 
Consecration of Bishops. This word has a strictly neuter 
meaning, and signifies holiness, sanctity : yet the Book of 
tlie Co7isecraii<m of Archbishops and Bishops," is translated, , 
Usqiif aur bare usquf ke taqaddus , . ki hidb ; i, e. the book 
of (orfregarding,) the holiness of Arclibi8hoi>s, &c. !" So 
farther down, whosoever are consecrated or ordered," is 
translated ** jo . . . taqaddus yii ta(iarrur kiye gaye," wliich is 
perfectly meaningless; for what could be made out of the 
idea whatever holiness or appointment was made ?" So, on 
the other hand, the term for original sin, khalqi gunah, is dis- 
tinct enough ; for it implies that sin is khalqi, i. c. a part of our 
(!rcation,— created by Gtxl I True, we can easily explain 
to our Christians the differeut shade of meaning that we at- 
tach to this expression but do we not meanwhile discre- 
dit our Faith* among those wdio are without ; and is there no 

* An iiitelligont and highly mialifind Native, the Arabie Professor In the 
College at Agra, was seandaluoa (among others) at this imputation, «tid sug* 

gested the word asal(^ ) as tncaw appropriato and devoid of any 
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clanger, by using misnomers, of misleading our native Chris- 
tians themselves ? 

VVe arc unwilling to extend this paper by producing (as 
we easily might,) other instances of passages scarcely in- 
telligible ; but ive must not omit the following curious proof 
of how completely a very simple sentence may be darkened 
by a slight obscurity. veuerable bearded Moulvees, of 

high (jualifications, puzzled over the following passage in the 
Marriage Serrice : — 

AW 

la 

They <liscTisspd what "other things” (dusn chizen) 

the Translator could allude to, when he had just 8j>eeified ail 
exist('nt things (sab chizcu.) They speculated whether he 
might not allude to some ree uiditc? thing in the Christian 
system, and at last fairly gave the passage up! 'VVlien in- 
formed that the clause rcftTrecI to tic ordering of other 
things jw’cvious to the apj>oin: inont that woman should take 
her beginning from Tim?i fee. ^ th(\v declared that they never 
Could have discovered this meaning from the terms and con- 
s^^nietinn ern ployed .* 

The Reviewer holds that " the English idiom has 
been copied even in the use of copulatives, and frequently to 
the injury of the Urdu style. Thus — 

Urdu, Efijlvfh, 

(;iharib iijiz tacb aur tabedfir Humble, penitent, lowly, and 
dil. obedient heart. 

Ek pun karail aur kfifi qur- A full, perfec t, and sufficient, 
bAni nazar Kur jarimmd,(^) sacrifice, oblation and satis- 

faction.” 

We repeat that in neither of these instances is the arrange- 
ment of the copulatives elegant, and in the latter the sen- 
tence is far from idiomatic or clear. 

The Rev. W. Smith has entirely mistaken the object of 
the Reviewer’s remarks ; and has busied himself to no pur- 


uvil import ; and thig, while ho was entirely unaware that the term he pro- 
posed, exai?tly corresponded with the English oriffinaL ^ - v wu- v 

* Tlie following version would at any rate jfivo the meaning of the Enj^lish 
words, " wlio also (after oUier things sot in order) didst appoint that out of 
man, &c.” 
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pose to prove that the omission of copulatives, on certain 
occasions, is consonant with tlie Urdu idiom \ a fact wliich tlic 
llevicwer never doubted. Mr. Smith does not seem to have 
reiiicinbcrcd tliat there arc other ways in which the copula- 
tives of an Urdu sentence may be supplied or iirranged. 

But even placing elegancy o\ii oi the question, tliis practice 
of so exactly copying the English idiom, even to the disposal 
of the copulatives, may be the occasion sometimes of obscu- 
rity or even mistake. Thus in the Tc IJemn, “ To thee all 
angchs cry aloud, the Heavens, &c.” is thus given : 

A learned Moulvee prupost.d to alter it thus : 

^ 

)>ccause he thought that the ])iissagc meant all the angch 
of Hcarrn, Had the copulative been plrmed between the 

two words, all chfinco of mistake would have been avoided. 

1 uke another instance, from the ^Marriage Service. ^I'liird- 
ly, it was ordained for the mutual society, help and comfort, 
that the one ought to have of the othcr/^ “ Tisrc yih isliye 
mu(]arrar hua ki do tarfali mcl madad aiur aram hasi) ho jo ki, 
Not only is the omission of some eouiiecting link be- 
tween r/«7 and madad inelegant, Imt it spoils the sense ; as is 
evident from a Native of high qualitications, supposing that it 
meant ^^mel ijane madad aar aram society, that ii, help 
and comfort which word yatie he proposed to supply ! 

On the Rev. W. Smith's genend remarks wc shall only 
adventure one or two brief observatioi»s. The following pas- 
sage i^icorded by him, is too remarkable to be passed 
over. 

It is, also, to be borne in iiiiiid (what the Reviewer seems 
^^inost unaccountably to have forgotten,) that the Prayer 
Book is not intended for natives as mch — be they Hindus 
or Musalmans ; . . but for native Christians who must from 
“ the nature of the case (and it does not seem undesirable 
that it should be so) have, to a greater or less extent, u 
religious boU or phrascologj", differing from the idolatrous 
" Hindus, and Unitarian Musalmilns ;-^a holiy too, which in 
“ due course of time will become to them as familiar. ... as 
the language of our Eagli.sh Bible. . is to us, . . . And 
uiK)n the criticism of the Reviewer, that the present Urdu 
Prayer book not calculated to win its way among the 
native communities Mr« Smith adds the following note : 
Who ever intended that it should^ while the native com- 
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inanities arc in tlieir present state ? A Christian Prayer 
Book is surely intended for Christians, not for Unbelievers/* 
No doubt there is much sound truth in these remarks : 
but we deprecate the possibility of certain opposite, and not 
less important, maxims bein^ obscured and lost sight of by 
tlie exclusive contemplation of the other side. The views 
jircsented above betray, according to our conception of the 
subje(.*t, a too confined scope as regards the future. The 
enlarged aspiration of the earnest believer, realizes in the 
distance the ingathering of the heathen and Mahomedan 
into the Christian Church : and leads to preparations corres- 
j>ouding tlierewith. Such a mental realization, at the least, 
will obviate the possibility of any stumbliug-ldocks being, 
without the most absolute necessity, thrown in the path of 
the crowding multitudes who shall one day, we know not 
how soon, seek the w^ay to our temples. It is not the voice 
of Faith to say, IVhcn that day romes, we shall make prepara^ 
lion for it, ()ur wisdom lies in so ordtrng all our arrange- 
ments, that they shall, at all events, prosi pt the smallest pos- 
sible obstacles to the accession eontem: tated, iNor is this 
a mere thc’orctijal and vi-’ic:i« y inculcation , on the con- 
trary, it is quit'* plain tlnat in as far as the prospective ac- 
coiimiodation here advocated is successfully carried out, in 
so far have wc actually accommodated oar system to the pre- 
sent jK*cessitics of those without, and, wc might add, of our 
Christians also. When our ranks shall rapidly be swelled 
from the enemy's camp, w ill the multitudes of believers, real 
as well as nominal, think wo, not carrj’ alo"\g with them 
their national pre-possessions ; will they not cling to their old 
jujcustomed idiom, to their ancient style of language V, Ihu 
(piostionably they ir ill ; and wdiatover in our systeiii comes 
iutt) antagonism therewith, be it the tnanslation of the 
Ib-Jiyer Book or any thing else, w ill in so far stand as oppo- 
sition to the onward movement. But the versions of the 
Liturgy made in our day, whether they be good or bad, Avill 
it is^ probable be handed dowm to those times without altera- 
tion, at^all events without much alteration. This is the 
normal period of the Indian Church's existence: as the 
mould is now formed, so, in many important features, will the 
type be cast in far distant ages. And tliereforc is it that we 
have pleaded with urgency, that the w^ork of accommodation 
be not lightly cast aside : but that the Church gird up her 
loins while the business is yet before her, and spare no pains, 
no expense, no talents, to adapt her services not only to the 
language, but to the 8j}irit of the people. 
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But farther, the extracts given above appear to betoken 
far too narrow views, even with respect to the present gene- 
ration. The Rev. W. Smitli holds that a Christian 
Prayer Book is surely intended for Christiam, not for unbe- 
lievers,^^ We cannot persuade ourselves that this is the deli- 
berate opinion of any agent of the Evangelical (Church Mis- 
sionary Society,* No 1 we reply ; surely the Prayer Book 
must be intended, perhaj)S indirectly, but nevertheless really 
and truly intended, for unbelievers, (that is, in the langiiagt^ 
of the Reviewer, for those who have not yet joined the “ l)e- 
lievers^' or mtrroL) as well as for Christians, If not, th(^n does 
it far from correspond with the service of the Early Chiircli. 
There they invited and expected tlie enquirers and the lu^a- 
then to enter; they welcomed them as they approached 
to hear the Gospel, and the prayers which were offWed for 
them : there they had services for all classes of vnhelievers, 
from the most ignorant enquirer, up to the competmtes daily 
expecting baptism. And shall xve lunige up our services 


* It is i^nmrkable that some of tho lirv Mr, Smiths omt\ ar/ruments look 
as if he did sometimes keep these same unUdievers in view, 11 is openijij^ de- 
fence of translating and puldUhiiig the long and intricate tables, and of tho 
stress laid upon tho " Bedarion aur Kozon aur Ritizat ko din/’ is gnmnded 
partly on the Dccessity of manifesting to the Hindus and MuhotnodanH, that 
we too liave cereiuonies and practices analogous with theirs. 11c refers to 
them as liaviug “their forms and ceremonies, and prayer hook.i-thvir 
“ Paddhfitiy kauz ul thady dr. - it seems desirable to .«4liew them in 

“ this, as in many other n^specU, that of their count erf tiUy we f>ossesrt tlic 
^genuine coin, of their nhadoroHy we have the tfuh&tance i and thus also to 
“ rebut the charge sonu'tiines hroeght against ns against our predecessors 
“of old, of being AtheistuP If the Kev. Genilenian ho in eaimost, this cer- 
tainlvis dewringan accommodation V<eyoiid coinpurison more eompleto, than 
we should liave dreamt of. We arc tempted to fancy this possihlv a sally of 

irony against a certain party in the ( 'hurch ; a bearding of the Lion in 

his very don ! Dnt, in very truth, it is no grr>iind for peasantry. Woo 
he to the Chureh, if ever her followers are led % ht^r fonnularies or pmetieo 
to catch at any ceremony whatever, he it riyazal (austerily, ahstiiieneo,) rozu 
(fast), or heddri and to regard it either as tho shadow or tlie sub- 

stance of their own idolatrous or superstitious appointments ! Tlie les.s, in- 
deed, tlie two classes of facts are brought into analogous juxtaposition, tlie 
better. 

Precisely the same remarks are to lie made upon the Translator’s jnstifi ' 
cation of his literal translation by the Mahoiiicdah practice, and his reference 
to the intcriinesr version of the C/oran. The analogy might have be<m pushed 
a little farther. A Prayer Book in English interlined with an Urdu version, 
would be still more suitable to the Mahoroedan principle ; or the Testament 
in Greek with an interlinear translation in the vernacular ; or we might have 
prayers in Greek or Latin, at they have in Arabic. The aiialogy, altogether, 
from first to last, is a simple utgwmntum ad abmrdum. Yet it is gravely 
induced as a valid amment in favour of a litoral translation of the l^yer 
Book ; as if we shouta copy oor adversaries tn their vicious points, as well 
a» tn their virtues ! 
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from all these classes ; and, simply because our IMurgy hap- 
pern to be adapted to a country professedly Christian through- 
out, therefore abandon the excellent and most imitable ex- 
ample of the Primitive Church ; and openly give out that our 

(/hristian Prayer Book," that is, our publick devotional ser- 
vices, are “surely intended for Christians, not for Unbe- 
liev(*rs If such be indeed the ease, how lamentably changed 
fn»ni the practice of Early Christianity ! 

But whatever may be ostensibly held by individuals on 
tliis j>oint, the Reviewer has abundantly proved that, in actual 
practice. Unbelievers, Hindu and Mahomedan, are invited 
into our assemblies, while the services of common prayer arc 
i)eiug [)crformed. What, then, are we to make of the Trans- 
lator’s position, that the Prayer Book was never intended to 
win its way among the native communities, while in their 
pr(\sent state ? Far, fir, be such a sentiment from oiu* Mis- 
sionaries ! 

Farther still ; there is a dan -er of ioKing sight of the de- 
pressing and (iinbarrassi ng effect of enfor-rug a foreign and a 
])eeuliar idiom, iipcui the A'rt/itv JhHstuo * Ihemneive,^. Every 
Iking which unnecessarily muri i them as a separate caste, 
is to be sedulciisly avoided; ^nd yet, to the Tr«'inslator it 
does noi seem undesirable that they should have “a reli- 
gious hoif or phraseology, oilFering fron. the idolatrous Hin- 
(lus, and UnHarian Musulmans." Undoubtedly, there >viil 
I’rom necessity be such expressions : the pure faith and sa- 
cred peculiarities of C’liristianity, require that there should : 
but beyond what is absolutely unavoida^de let r s not advance 
a single step. Above all, let us not regard such peculiarities 
as abstractly “ not uudcsirablc that would be a wrong and 
an uunatural principle. Every strange nud primliar expres- 
sion which we force upon our Native Ciiristians, is a heavy 
burden to be borne by them; they have already enough 
to hear that is unavoidable. Let us not lay upon them a 
single burden more, not even a solecism or uiicouthness of 
speech ; but by all means let every w^ord mid idea which we 
impart to them be accommodated to the genius of the people 
at large, and run in the tracts of their beaten paths. 

We might illustrate these remarks at large from the U rdu 
Prayer Book ; but time and space forbid. Here, however, is 
a short example. The Benediction, viz. ''The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, is translated by “Sa/dw 
Xflldh jo tam4m faham se b4har h&." So unwarrantable is 
this use of Saldm in Urdu, that certain learned natives, (though 
not unaccustomed to the perusal of our religious books, ac- 
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tually understood this to be a sort of customary Salmn or 
form of mkJisat (Adieu, or Conge). They never dreamt (»f 
its signifniig peace or spiritual quiet ; and laughed outright 
when told of its real meaning.* Now here are we most gra- 
tuitously fortmg a language of cant into our Christians^ 
mouths, disadvantageous to themselves, and exposing them, 
without the smallest corresponding advantage, to the ridicule 
of the Heathen. 

Is there no point, too, at whicli the Hindu and the Ma- 
homedan meet the Christian ; — in social life, perliaps^w tlic 
house of the latter, wlicre on the table or in the library, 
the unbeliever chances upon the Christianas manual of pub- 
lick devotion, and reads therein V And arc we warranted in 
making our formularies a whit more strange or less cong(j- 
nial for such an one, than the absolute neressify of the case 
demands ? Is there no point, again, at w hicli the unholiesw 
hvnuis to drjiw' near to our iiifluenees; wlien euriO«ik|^ 
prompts liim to the Church door, or an earnest S}>irit of en- 
ijuiry leads liim to tiike counsel of some respected (yhristiau? 
Is the Prayer Book to be closed the luoment such blessed 
syin{>athies begin to work ? Are tliese not rather occjasions 
on wdii(?h the Prayer B(K)k miglit be brought, — indirectly ^ 
Icjast, — to bear upon unbelievers for their spiritual benefit? 
And yet the coinmeut of the Retdewer, that the present 
translation not calculated to win its way among 4he 
native communities,*^ is answered by the reply of surprise, 
Who ever intended that it should f 

"A careful and reiterat(jd reperusal of large portions of the 
translation, confirms us in the correctness of the ReviewiT*s 
cstiiuAte thereof. It has many cxcelhmcies. The renderings 
are often cliaractcrizcd by singular appropriateness^ and 
sometimes by unusual elegance. Much skill ajad know- 
ledge of native idiom/^ the llericwcr has gladly borne wit- 
ness, ^‘have been brought to bear upon t^e task. The 
natural langiuigc of every-day life has oQ&ak T[)een applied 
with great happiness to the expressiou ©jfjjWhat was before 
"ctmveyed in a learned and recondite stylo/^ It is a matter 


* Here again the New Testament translation is altered for the worse : 
Khu(H k'l saUmatif could not ]>c turned into a mere form of courtesy. Put 
perliaps is the nearest word in the Musnulumn religious vocabulaiy to 

express theOreek upnvti^ Thus AUdk ki amdn, or KhtuU ki amhn^ gives 
the idea prolwbly as corned the foregoing, while it is tlic .phrase com- 
mfmly used. 
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of regret that this praise cannot be made absolute and uni- 
versal. We much fear that one cause why a more unvarjdng 
conformity with the native style and idea has not been 
adojited, is just the principle avowed by the Translator, that 
it is ‘^not undesirable that our Native Christians should 
liave, to a greater or less extent, a religious bolt or phraseo- 
logy^^ of their own. It is probably this, which, added to the 
determination to cling to the English original, even in its 
casual and indiftenmt points of idiom and expression, has in- 
vest (*(1 the translation mth that ^Mbreign and strange^^ garb, 
couij)laiTied of by the llcvicwcr: — that “general r(?pulsive- 
“ ness, which destroys the effect of the hajipy renderings 
“ before coinmeuded.^^ 

A large portion of the Translator\s reply remains yet un- 
notiet?d! for by way of defending his own translation, he 
has made an attack upon another attributed to the llevicw- 
er’s pen. Such criticisms might justly be passed over as 
foreign to the subject in hand, llut as the critic has fmmed 
a general and a disparaging estimate uf)on a verv insufficient 
scrutiny, and as its coniidenl asscrtio!\ niiglit i'viure ilic use- 
fulness of the of thr ('hris‘ an Church in I'.'dii,^^ a 

few remarks on tlic subject may, in justicf^ to that work, be 
RdmitUHl hen . Mr. Smithes pnnnises certainly do not jus- 
tify his conclusion. The work tnay bo an unworthy ou.t, hut 
uiKjuestujnably not on the grounds spcftified by liim. 

We shall go through all his criticisms. The first refers to 
the folloAcing sentence which we give entire in both ver- 
sions.* 

“ His motlicr Mary was espoused to Joseph, but while still 
virgin, she conceived, by the power of the Holy Hhost, 
Him in tvhosc person were united, for the salvation of ihc 
“ world, Manhood and Godhead.” Page 3. 

^ Cli,.x5 ^ ^ !Jo. ^ 


* Hie work was published both in English and Urdu, in sepamte vo- 
lumes. 
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We shall just premise, that the early pages of this work 
were not intended as a Gospel history y but were expressly 
stated to be a brief eynopsis^ or rapid survey thereof, by way 
of mere introdvetion to the " History of the Church/^ Yet 
the Ilevd. \Y. Smith finds fault with the above passage be- 
cause it might be doubted w'hetlier Mary was Joseph’s wife 
before she bore our Lord , — btfdh fmie se pahle/^ What the 
object of this remark is, w^e cannot perceive ; seeing that the 
]}omt of the narrative, viz. that Jesus was bom of the inryin 
Mary, is clearly brought out, and notliiug farther w'as re- 
quired. lie then cavils at the word manyiy which he suj)poses 
to be a misprint for mamjni * but the phrase manyt thi is the 
proper reading, and a very idiomatic and approjiriatc one it 
is. Mr. Smith would next make the humble liistoriaii an 
unintentional MonophysUe I But the charge lightly 
upon him. Zdty as every Urdu scholar know's, is continually 
used for person : and the statement that the attributes of 
Godhead and Mauhood joined in one person,^’ is, we con- 
ceive, a most oHhodox and unimpugnable mode of expressing 
the Divinity and Humanity of the Saviour. Yes, replies the 
Critic, but the w^ords miffht be twisted. 

“A master in the language (which the writer is 
(such is the sentence of the Revd. W. Smith,) and a ami 
of sound doctrine on this vital point (’wliieh 1 believe hjiii to 
“ be) would not have expi*esscd himself in a manner fh^tt a 
Alonojdiysite might well accommodate to his owm system.” 
If so, it would not have been the first time that Moxiophy-p^ 
sites liad accommodated strictly orthodox and correct huigiiage 
to their own system. “ In fact,” adds tlie Rev. Gentleinau, 
dcj^not know how sucli ii one could properly express his 
doctrine otherwise in Urdu.” This is certainly very odd, for 
w*c could point out several very unmistakeable ways. 

Tlie Reviewer proceeds : In the 3rd page there is a very 
unidiomatical sentence or two — ^liskc bjid Masih no nasihat i 
simin kami shuni kiya, &c. But the critic docs not in- 

form us wherein the want of idiom consists. This sentence 
may not be so elegantly constmeted as is possible : yet it is 
quite idiomatic. ln%ed, the only inelegancy our native 
friend.s can point to, is that shuru kiyd wouhl have<i>ecn better 
slmru ki: but on turning to the original, the reader will find 
that shuru ki is the actual reading, which Mr. Smith has 
misquoted ! 

the 4th page,” he continues, ^^is an equally faulty 
seat;0ncc with a dubious meaning ; we arc informed that 
'^our Lord gave instruction through means of KaMim l 
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“ (Kahftni si jlmtlii aur bit simithi I . . Let the Reviewer ask 
his Maulavi if he would apply the term kaMni to anything 
^‘that Muliammed said or taught.” This is hardly stated 
fairly. We acknowledge that kahdfii hy itself is a dubious, 
or worse than dubious term ; and, perhaps, as our critic sug- 
gests, it would have been better omitted here. But we do 
not allow that in connection with the context, and the words 
ba zana fanml aur kahani ke, kc,, which qualify the obnoxi- 
ous word, the meaning is at all dubious, or the sense deroga- 
tory to Ohrist. Wc appeal to the passage : 

« UJLO 

We have it on the authority of excellent Mussulmans, that 
in the sentence thus guarded, there is nothing disparaging 
to tli(? character of a Proplif^t. 

The Critic proceeds : Lower do^vn are these words, ^ uski 
*^iqrff aur samkhwdni pukdrkar hard dhhu machdiJ*^ We 
are then told that ou this aceour/^ and h cause fhey had 
*U/uick(tn('d their fid md Lazan s, th : malice arvl wrath of the 
Pharisees greatly iiu*»*c:i.sed A ny wiio reads the ori- 
ginal, will jit*r(*ei>c that this cnticisui is not in the least 
borne out hy the grammatical cvuistruction. 

*■* 

(•>*•» ^jy. y j5' ji’ \^yz 

Uf 9it>y^ 

What call be plainer than this ? Tbe word clearly re- 
fers to the agent of the verb ziuda kartid, which as evident- 
ly refers to mke of the preceding clause, i. c. to Jesus; for to 
him the foregoing sentences entirely relate. 

Mr. Smith continues : Passing over many instances of 
“ forced or foreign expressions, such as peshkhabrton me«, bdiU 
um/nted,\ See. Swj. , we come to a sentence in which with other 
"faults, wc arc told that the disciples did not understand 


* Why Mr. Smith has italicised these words, we arc at a loss to divine, 
t We hold these phrases, (as well as "gliaraandaur hausili ) tobeper* 
feclly correct, and we are fuUy borne out by good native autlunity in so 
doing. 
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“ the intent of onr Lord’s instructions a/ allP^ We give tlic 
passage ill the original. 

v/ L 

Wi7ii4<wnw V yp*ila<* cr .*A»S 

The Apostles and disciples, whom slowness of faith, and 
‘^affcetiotts still worldly, led to anticipate earthly triumphs 
“ and prosperity, had not yet entered into the spirit of their 
Master’s doctrine.” 

Now, even if the words hilkuUmMn snmjha, &c., be constru- 
ed as meaning that the followers of Christ did not yet at alt 
understand* thie real spirit and object (hatpqat a nr mat lab,) 
of His teaching; we hold that the assertion is strictly liorne 
out by the facts advanced ; nz., that instead of a spirit ml, they 
still looked for a temporal kingdom. The words mnmvd rnek 
laya thd, italicised by Mr, Smith, are Hji5#^only correct, but 
elegant, ‘ ' 

few lines lower down,” proceeds the Critic, after 
'^ Patras addlat men yaya (for tvbai, n7id in lobat character 
says that the disciples did hot understand 'ki usk|i 
mama dunyfi ki zindagi aur najat hogj and I question 
'Mvhether any native will luulerstaud it either, fi*om these 
“ words.” 

We are compcllcxl again to produce the original w'ith its 
context. After describing the fear and despondency of th(‘ fol- 
lowers of our Saviour upon his death, the History ])ro(recds : 

^ 

^r* 

*» ^ ji* '-i' V 

*> 1^5* j (aiKxj^ 

"They did not yet apprehend the glorious truth, wlu<!li 
Christ had endeavoured to inculeaite upon them, that his 
death was to be the salvation of tfie world ; it was too awfully 
sublime to enter into their minds, not yet enlightened, 
p.l2. 


* They may also mean ** did not entirely nDderstand.** 

t TfiJtt criticism is frivolons : the context referring to Chrijlt*s apprehension, 
the flight of the disciples, ke. points clearly enough to what is meant. 
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A native asked by us for the first time the meaning of the 
Urdu sentence readily replied: ^^it evidently means that 
Clirist^s death was to be the cause of the salvation of the 
world.^^ And what else, indeed, cah it mean? 

Of the five particular phrases impugned by Mr. Smith as 
^^violeally unidioinatic \iz, (1) mihin kapre se kafn^lyfi. — 
(2) JalAl men dfikhil hona.— (3) qudrat pdna. — (4) Avasiyat 
sompll^i. — (5) phansi khana ; we confidently hold all except 
tlie fourth,* to be unexceptionable. As to the fifth, used 

in regard to Judas who in re- 

morse hanged liimself,^’) it has been praised by all the natives 
we have consulted as remarkably apt ; indeed, it was origi- 
nally suggested by aii accomplished native scalar. 

In a note, the Rev, W. Smith states: There are some 
extraordinary mistakes (in these pages) with regard to the 
statement of facts, doctrines, &c.^^ Let us see what they are. 
First, It is said. . . . that to hang a man on a tree was forbid- 
dm by the Jewish Law.'* Tliis is strange, foi in the original, 
Mr. Smith will find an important i ddition. Yahudi shariat 
meii nian^ tha ki kisi mugrim ka jism din hhar se zidda 
lalka ralie i. o. was forbidden in the Jewish Law that 
the body oi any crimimd >ul^ be allowed to hang (on a 

tree) for nore than a day which statement is to the letter 

borne out by Deut. xxh 22 and 23. 

Second, That the Holy Ghost descended ten days after 
our Lurd^s ascension.’^ If this be a mistake, it is certainly 
not an extraordinary^^ one, as the learned NcOnder Las 
fallen into it also.f 

Third. Who, when he ascended, bSdal men yhdib hud,^* 
We cannot perceive any extraordiviary mistakc^^ here, cither 
in fact or doctrine,^^ the real fact of Clirist^s disappear- 
ing in a cloud’^ being very plainly and coirectly set forth iu 
the words quoted. 


* It would bo correct of a wriitm testament^ axul is adnuBaible, though not 
veiy idiomatical here, as metaphorical for a last command, 

f Vide Neander’s * History of the first Planting ofths Christian Church.” 
vol. 1. p. 4. ** T<»a days bad passed since their miai separation from their 
Divine Master, when that feast was celebrated,... .the Jewish Pentecost, 
&c.” If the ancient tradition (held by the Abyssinian Church,) be correct, 
which tells us that “the Holy Ghost descended on the Apostles in their 
place of worsiiip in Sion/* on “ the first day of the week then must seven 
weeks (ending with the ^hth Sunday or 50th day,) be calculated yrom the 
resurrection; in which ease, the 40 days Christ remrined on eara, being 
reckoned from the same dat^ would leave ten^ as in the text, between the 
Ascension and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
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Fmrth, "Our author often uses the word kardmdt for 
Christas miracles.” There is no impropriety in this, much 
less any extraordinary mistake of fact or doctrine. If the 
author had held that Christ's works w ere only "kanxinat,” an<l 
not "mujizat” or " kharq-i-^dat,” then there would have heen 
room for criticism, seeiiifi; that the latter are the special 
terms appropriated for miracles shown by a prophet; but 
since he uses both terms together,* or imliscriTninatoly (the 
less being contained in the greaterr,) the objection of the llev. 
W. Smith is not only liypcrcritical, but unfounded. 

Fifth, "That the Angel (Tahriel told Mainj tlie reason why 
oui* Lord should be called Jesus.” There is some reason in 
this criticism, as the w oids of Gabriel in Luke i. 35 have 
been joined toltho>se in Matth. i. 21. Hut as the passages 
arc separated by full-stops, and tlic references have been 
given in detail, it will perhaps be thought rather strong lan- 
guage to style this " an extraordinary mistake” — either " of 
facts or doctrines.” 

Sijcth, " That Jesns heyged John to baptize him, who then 
baptized 6y#m/.” A <iu(>tatioii of the original passage would 
show^ this criticism (we speak on good native authority,) to 
be entirely groundless : but it does not deserve such s(*rious 
notice. 

Seventh. " That he was baptized eonfeasinr/ his 

sins (as though he had any to conf(,‘ss !)” This charge is 
too serious to be lightly passed over like the last : \vc are, 
therefore,* compelled to trouble the reader witli the original. 
"Aur jab wruh bayhair iyrdr tjundhon ke^ istib?igh pakar pani 
se uikalta tha that is, " when Christ, mihout any confession 
of sins, having received baptism, &c.” There is no hint 
whatever of " his sins,” or " ChriaVs sins and yet the Rev. 
W. Smith represents the Author as saying that Christ wr» 
" baptized without confessing his sins !” This is the more 
unfair, because in the margin of the work, the following note 
is inserted with a reference to the aljove passage. Aur 
sab koi apne apne gunahon ka iqrar karkc istibagh p^tc the, 
akelc fsil Masih ne aisa na kiyfi, kyiinkar ki wuh guu&h ke 
d&gh se bilkull aur raubarra the.” That is, " All others 
received baptism after confessing their sins: Jesus Christ 
alone did not so, for he was perfectly pure and unspotted by 
the stain of sin.” 

*— *e** 
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ijiffhth, That the term ' the kingdom of God^ means the 
appearance of Christ The passage refers to the preparatory 
preacliing by the disciples that the kingdom of Heaven^ or the 
kingdom oj God was at hand, which is explained by Masih kd 
zdhir hotuL Now this phrase may well signify His manifest 
tation as Messiah, and thus virtually the Gospel Dispensation. 
Ibit even taking the meaning which our Critic has assigned, 
the follo^viug extract from a late and good Commentator* 
will show, that the supposed “ mistake^^ is not a very extra- 
ordinary” one either of fact” or of “doctrine.” 

From the use of it” (i. e. the term j^amXua rwv 
) “by Mattliew hero, and in iv. 17. x. 17, we may 
“ conclude that it was used by the Jews, and understood, to 
“ mean the advent of the Christ, probably frorit the prophecy 
“ Dan. ii. 41, vii. 13, 11, 27.” 

Ninth. “ That the Divinity of Christ consists in his being 
one with The original is that Christ aprd uluhiyat 

yme Khnda kt sdlh ek hone kd d wd k!yc. This is surely a 
corre^ct, though popular, statemettt of thj claim made by 
Christ, w hen he said “1 and the I uHier at\ one.” 

Tenth. Clmst ’s agony in the g irdeu aiosc from liis seeing 
the time of his safleriiigs t< be ‘^ enr (not because it had ar» 
rivet/ The word near is used, because reference is 
bad to the great cousntnmation of our Saviour^s lifc-long work, 
when or. lh(^ cross be gave fortii terrible testimony that then 
indeed w as tljc crisis of the awful conflict. It is onr Critic V 
awn inference, that tlic w’ords imjjiy that the time of Christ’s 
sunerings Imd not andved. Tlic origiifnl sciiumce states 
in the strongest terms that Christ w as even thm undergoing 
the most fearful mental “ suflering ‘ sind angmsh. 

The liust of the Author’s “ cxtnmrdimiry misti.kcs,” said 
by the Keverend Reviewer to be “that ho terms the Holy 
Ghost Huh ul QudSy the name by which the Angel Gabriel is 
calhul ill the Coran.”t Now, even supposing that Mahomed 
did call Gabriel, by a phrase used certainly in his time by the 


* Alford's (Srsek Testament. Vide note on Muttli. iii. 3. Tlie term 
“ kingdom of lioavon” is regarded as an equivalent of the other. ^ 

•f* We ratlier think it U the Rev. W. fc>mith who has here made a mis- 
take.” Out of the four places where the term occurs in the Coran, there are 
three in which CMiristians generally hold that it undoubtedly refers to the 
Holy Ghost. Vii!. ISura ii. 87, and 254; and v. 110. Mde Maracci m 
loc. In the fourth passage (Sur. xvi. 1B2) it is apparently used by Ma- 
homed to denote Qabriol. Tho simple term ^ re|>eatedly used, 

and likewise g fw Gabriel 
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Christians of Arabia for "tho Holy Ghost/^ it would not 
justify us in discarding a terra which is unquestionably tlie 
best and most appropriate name for the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. Mr. Smith in his translations employs in- 
stead ruh i quds, which signifies any holy spirit : JRuh ul Qudit, 
on the contrary, means the Holy Spirit, and it mmt signify 
this whether the Mahomedans choose to apply it to Gabriel 
or to any other creature. It has, too, as far as we know, 
been invariably used by Christians for this purpose. It is 
the terra employed most justly in the translations of the 
Bible, and we find it in very old Arabick books, e. //. in the 

spurious Gostpel of the Infancy*^ Cnf. Frey lay 

Spiritus Sanctus. Christ, At Muliammedanis qui S. S. Tri- 

nitatis hostes sunt, arigelus Gabriel.’^ 

Besides, our Critic is not the ]>arty best entitled to object 
to the expression, even on his ow n grounds : for he has laid 
dow’n elsewhere that a w'ord itoclf l>eing kiiowra,” then^ is 
no objection to giving it another and an arbitrary significa- 
tion, the different shade of meaning that we attach to it, 
being easily explained to otir Native Christians.^' Jhit under 
any view of the case, how can he make this to be an “ extra- 
ordinary mistake" either of facts or doctrine V" 

Mr. Smith next quotes a passage translated from the 
I. Ep. of Clemens, the merits of which ** he must leave tin; 
Urdu schohu’ to decide." IVe reproduce it here, along wdtli 
the English version, noting that it is professedly a close 
translaticft, as is denoted by a line or mark of quotation run 
along the w hole : 

You Avere all humble in spirit, nothing boasting, subject 
^^ratlicr than subjecting, giving rather than receiving. Con- 
tented with the food of God, and c arefully enil)ra<*ing liis 
words, your feelings were expanded, and his sufferings were 
before your eyes," p, 105,^ 

^ ^ **. ^ jlAlolS yf 

* llcgarding this and many other quotations made from early aiithoriticfl, 

it iJi but justice to the compifer of the “Church History” to atati}, that ho 
lalKiured under great dieadvantog(^e at the time of tritiuilatiiig them, by not 
havinf( the paesa^es lYofore him in the tmgifuU language. To tramiaUf from 
a trannUilion^ itf not a Mitiafactoiy task. 
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J-* Jy^ uW j JiJ^ fll» 

*KStJ ^ S?J*^ 2i<>^ ^/ 

This passage has apparently been selected for some un- 
usual fault or defect ; but we have been unable to discover 
what it is ; and we, too, must therefore leave it (as Mr. 
Smith has specified no individual error*) to “ the Urdu scho- 
lar to decide” on its merits. 

Onr K.cvie\fcr’s /asf criticism is as follows : ^^On the 87th 
page there is a passage totally unintelligible. In dcscrib- 
ing Cyprian’s death, inoaning to say that before his head 
was amputated lie covered his face with his hands, he says 
“ ‘ Kupriaii nc dp apne hath sc m7i?ih chhipdydJ (Sharm ke 
marc, ya dar ke iruire !)” Lest the reader should misun- 
(Icrstaud this animadversion, we must warn him that the 
Iliiidustaucc clause in brackets is ]\Ir. Smith’s own addition; 
and, that it is cntirch a conceit of own is evident from 
the testimony of iiathcs themselves, who readily explain the 
]>assagc to imply that it ])roba* \v was f^e custom in those 
clays to cover the face of a cimiinal ah.>iit to he cxecute.d, 
hut tlnit (V])rjHn Lad suOieieut fortitude to do this with his 
own hanffy fiulceel, this ‘ the natural and evident inference 
from th^' words dp apne hath se5 else why ■^ho word dp ? 
llenoirks of this kind might,” he adds, ^^t)e made more or 
loss, .1 havt^ no doubt, u{»on every page of the work.” We 
do not at all doubt tliis enther, but we should draAV a very 
diffen-ont conclusion tbcrcfiuju, than that of the llev. Geutk - 
maii. \\v should gatlier from such e ;Itlcisins, cither that 
the llcv. \V. Smith was not an caglc-eye^d Tleviewcr, or that 
the ‘‘ History of the Church” was far freer from fonit^ than 
we hud dared to imagine. We willingly culopt the latter con- 
clusion, and rce^eivc it as a gratifying tribute ;o the general 
and uncxpejcted freedom of the work from freeprent and 
serious errors. 

Be that as it may, the deduction drawn by the Rev. W. 
Smith, from these attempted reprisals is rather a singular 
one. Because he recognises in his Reviewer, a person who 
has made a translation containing mistakes, he therefore 
demurs to his sentence.” It is certainly a very summary 
and original way of getting rid of objections, to reply that 


* If it he the phrase, “ Christ’s sufferings,” “ Na«w me^ ehka r^t^ we arc 
ready to support its aorrectnoss by notlve authority : So with ^ the words 
taniliara bhar g»y4;” for icfTtpvitrptvoi ijrt toi^ erirXayj^voie t 
though tho plural might pcrlmps have boon more elegant. 
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tlie Critic himself could not write ii treatise without commit- 
ting some errors. This doctrine carried out, would arrcvst the 
pen of almost every lleviewer ; for who but a master mind can 
say of himself: 

** His own example strengthens all his Laws^ 

“And he’s himself the great Sublime he draws?” 

The canon is not a sound one. For instance, we coulil 
protluce from Mr, Smithes other translations, cases of very 
serious errors, and even occasional passages “ totally uuiiitclli- 
gibie but should we ever dream of assigning this as a sensi- 
ble reason for throwing aside his verdict regarding the 
History of the Chrisliun Church,'' or his individual eriti- 
cisms thereon ? We trow not. 

In conclusion, >ve accept with pleasure ]Mr. Sinitli^sTjx- 
pressioii of regret at the* necessity wiiieh led him to such 
criticisms. He trusts that we w ill forgive him, and the 
rough and hurried manner, in wliieli he has been obliged to 
w rite.’^ If forgiveness were on such an occasion re(|uired, it 
would indeed be most heartily granted ; iuid the only pev 
nance exacted, would be another critique, not “rough and 
hurried, but polished and well dig(?st(?d, from the same u])lc 
and experienced hand \ which we honestly assure him would 
be much valued, aud made good use of, should a second edi- 
tion of the History ever be required. Indeed, such atteu- 
tiou would be nothing more than an act of justice tow ards 
the eminent talents and admitted Oriental learning of the 
esteemed Translator of the IJrdii Prayer 

Having thus disposed of Mr. Smith^' objections contained 
in ihfimsecond paper of “ Thoughin sur/f/ested by a ntevni article 
on the Indian Liturgy/^ it would be a want of eotirt(\sy to 
pass over in silence, the previous paper Of tluj same title. 
But the space already (from unhap[»y necessity) occupied, 
forbids us, even if inclined, to enter fully into the subject. 

W'e must, however, observe that “the gist” of our article 
has been misunderstood from the very outset of Part I. of the 
above named Thoughts.” The great object of that paper 
was not the introduction of “ unfixe(i and uiu^ecorded prayers” 
into the vernacular services ; though that was propounded as 
one means by wliich the deficiencies of the EngliKsli Prayer 
Book with reference to India might be supplied. The object 
was to prove, by appealing to local circumstances, and the 
analogous condition and practice of the Early Church, that 
tl.e English Liturgy is inadequate to the necessities of tlic 
people of tliis country : tliat it contains no services for their 
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peculiar cmcrj^encics, and entirely ovc'.rlooks every class of 
En(|uirers till they approach the Baptismal Font ; that it is 
exclusively a service for BHunxTs, for the mcrroi alone; and 
that, while tlie Primitive Christians did not confine their 
public services to Believers, but modelled them according to 
the necessities of every class both in and around the Chureh^ 
ive arc neglecting, to the grfut detriment of Christianity, 
their most worthy and admirable example. Such was our 
main argument.* 

To supply the (leficicncies which this analogj" brought to 
view, the same princii»lc was proposed as guided the Early 
(yhurch, after Liturgies had become ])revalent therein ; viz. 
that the Bishop should so amplifv' and adapt the existing 
forms, as to render them commensurate with the wants of 
liis |>eople. 

In failure of this, wc proposed the other, and earlier prac- 
tice of allowing the a ddition of nrifixod and unrecorded 
Prayers : ami that, at the least, p 'rmissic should be granted 
to r(‘sort to them, when; their nr* * d was fe’t.f 

Now, it is to the latter point ano nainly to the col- 

lateral eiiouiry lUtc the (Ovi’iy of Liturgies, that the re- 
marks <if the Edit o”, In P I >fthe “Thoughts,^' are ad- 
dressed : tljat is, an E/dsodc, (a very lengthy end important 
one to ho sure,) lias been handled, and c nrirneiitea on, as if it 
(•(nituiiu'd th(‘ mahi scope of the article. Such treatment of 
the subj(‘ct may justify the apprehension, that the grand 
and all -important point of the argument, viz. the suitahleness 
of tlie English Inturgj" for India, ro d its capacity for 
being accommodated to the wants of its inhabitants, may be 
lost sight of in the mazes of an intricate, and strictly s«coik1- 
diiry and accidental, discussion into the Antiquities of the 
(’hiirch. A hint is indeed dropped at the dose of tlic 


• The summary manner, in which the Rev. W. Smith disposes of these 
sertoUM arf^uments, is painful to an earnest wtdl- wisher and adhenmt of tho 
iCiiglish Church. “ When prayers os excellent as those wc have,” says he, 
“ and suited to the notions and positions of tho native community mall be 

** drawn up, it will Ihj time enough to consider” the question of their adoption. 
pp. 470 and 472. Truly if this be the verdict of the Church, wc shidl look m 
vain for any improvement. Until the want he felt and arknommffea, how 
can wo expect that any efforts will Ims made to supply it t Until the Rulers 
of the Church encourage tho exertion, who will adventure on the thaukless 
task ? 

t Wo repudiate the design, imputed to us, of ^ ailing” any of the 
** liturgioal doctrines.’* It is not in keeping with tho tod and chantablo 
baring of tho J^itor toward tho Reviewer in the rest of hie paper j And is 
boaides utterly unfounded. 
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Thoughts/^ that very far abler hands” than those of tlic 
Editor are engaged on a more practical consideration of the 
subject ; and we look forwai’d with deep interest to the fulfil- 
ment of the expectation thus held out. 

It would not, indeed, be difficult, in the opinion of the 
writer, to point out the weakness of the {losition taken up in 
the first portion of the Thoughts;” yet the considerations 
just noticed incline him to think, that the further discussion 
of the Historical question would he un])rofitable, while by 
drawing oft* attention from the Grand Tlicme of accommo- 
dation, it might prove positively injurious , 

Allowing all the deductions made hy the opposite jiarty, 
ample gi*ound remains still undisputed, regarding the early 
pnuitice of the Church, whereon to plant iinmovably the 
general argument of tlie lievicwer. 

It only remains for him to express his acknowledgment 
of the courteous manner, in which tlut Editor, though 
regarding so engrossing a topic from a far different point of 
vit^w, has treated the lleviewer and his article, and to sub- 
scribe himself 

The Editor's faithful Servant, 


M, 



<!?xtra(t0 anti Intelligent. 


A CHAR (IE 

l»Kl.lVERi:i) IX ST. l-AITI,’s cathedral, NOV. 2, 18.50, 

JIY THE KlOriT llEVKUENU CUAllLES JAMES, 

LOUD III.SHOI* OF LONDON. H 

Kkvkrknd Hhfthkkn, — On thii« the isixth occasion of my callinfr 
you toiictljr i' to lu ar the vvunl.s of pastoral admoiiition anti advice, 1 frel 
an uinvoiittid dt'i^ree of an.xiely and ditliculty in addressing you. Kvents 
liavi- tvffoitly oeeurred deeply alieetinij the tdiararler anti welUhcin^ of 
thro bran *h of ^Ue. Universa, (‘hnad; m which i.s t ur priAule^e to iiii- 
nisler, of sueh a nature rli.il, wlnic it: ' irajH/ssir^ie f >r me to jiass them 
over wilhovii rnmee, it is thliicult so n- speak o' as not to j^ivc 
oHencv in some tjuarii , ^ win rei H.oiih; a adlliiit'* awaki.;i any feeling 
of d is plea.- n re IhP looling tt' »he pr* sen* jiosiuon of tlir Church, and 
L» the une;o:’rit.ss atid ilistpur tude which agitate ‘lie minds of many of 
Its in, xt art.-' lied .uid ihougl * ’ r .u;!u*rs; I feed that I .>i;ould he. 
warning t' niy duty if i dhl not deelare iny opinions v/itl great plain- 
ness of ,s))i ell ; but, at the same time, I desire to do ibis .».i a spirit of 
gt luk ne.ss nwl forliearanee. May that Holy Spirit, whose oflice it is to 
teach (lo-l'.s faitliful peojde, gram u.s to liave a right judgment in all 
tilings, .'Hid e.specialiy in those whieh eonrern the peace of His (/hureh. 

I IIK uoudam c.vsf. 

] proceed at once to tlie most important of tiie questions upon which 
U will he my duty to loiieh ; that whii . has arh.eii ut; ef the proceed- 
ings of the Keele.sia‘itieal Courts in the ea.se of Mr. (iorluo»‘ r. tl. ftisliop 
of 1' xi ter. 1 do not intend to enter at length ii.,!) the iustory of those 
proceedings, nor iut<» a minute examiuatum of th, judgi.vmt delivered 
l»y the Judicial (.’ommittee of the iVivy Council, or, more pnqierly speak- 
ing, tile report made hy them to her Maje-siy the Umen. Hut I feel 
myself bouml to explain to the elergy of my dioceso the reasons which 
iiulueed me to withhohl my apjiroval of that re]H>rt, and I am desirous 
of otfering some suggesti<ins as to the eonsetpiences Ukcly to result from 
it, whieh I would liope may tend to quiet in some measure the minds of 
those who look ujiori it as in a high degree injurious, if not absolutely 
fatal, to the character of the Church as the keeper and dispenser of 
God’a truth. 

THE JUDICIAL COMMITTER. 

When, in obedience to her Majesty*fi commands, 1 attended the first 
meeting of the Judicial Committee, 1 hatl not read Mr. Gorham *s publish- 
ed account of his examination by the Bishoji of Exeter, nor was I aware 
of tlie extreme opinions which he had avowed. I went into the inquiry 
with the expectation of finding that he hail not transgressed the bounds 
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of that latitude which ha« been allowed or tolerated ever since the Ke- 
forination. Had such proved to be the case, 1 could have ac<juiesccd in 
a judgment which, while it reco^^nised that latitude, should have dis- 
tinctly asserted the doctrine of baptistnal rcfrerieratioii in the proper 
sense of the words, to be the doctrine of our Churcli. Hut havin;^ reail 
w'ith ^re^ atfentiou, Mr. (lorhanrs publication, 1 found that it contained 
assertions wholly irrectnuilable, as it a]>j»eared to me, with the plain 
teaching of the Church of lingland and of the Church Universal in all 
ages. 


TIIEIK ACCOI'XT OK Mtt. OORICAM’s DOCTHINH. 

The .Tudicial (oinmittce of the IVivv ('mincil have >tritfd that Mr. 
Ciorliam’s doctrine aj>[)ears to ihcin to be a< follows: — “'riiat l»aptisin 
is a sacnirncnl generally necessary to salvalion, but tliat tin* grace of 
regenerigion does not so necessarily acctunpafiy the act of l>aptiMn ; that 
regeneration invariably tak^ s place in b;q»tisfn ; lint the grat e may be 
granted before, in, or after l>aptisin ; that baptism .in ellectiial sign <d‘ 
grace by which (hnl "works invisibly in us, but only in such as worthily 
receive it, in them alone it has a w]i(iles»>ine etl'ect ; and that without 
reference to the ijualifieulion of the rceij)ient it. is not in itsidf an t tlVc- 
tual sign of grace ; tliat iufauts*liaptised, dying before ai tiial sin, are 
certainly saved, but that in no case is iv*;eneration in baptism uneornli- 
timial/’ Had thi.s been a full and accurate at conrit of Mr, (iorham’s 
opinions on tlie subject of baptism as set forth by liirnself. and had the 
reasoning by which the juilginent of the Judicial Counnittee is supp(»rr- 
cd been omitted, in part at least, I might have felt less diilieulty in as- 
senting to the judgment. It cerlnjnly must hr admitted that regencra 
tion does not invariably take place in baptism, if such admis.sion be 
limiteil to the case of unlielieving or im|>cnit.erit adults ; ami that the grai i* 
is not so re.strained to the rite, hut that Cod may. if it so jilease him, 
grant it separately from tlie rile; and that it is an ert'ectual sign i»f grace 
to them only who worthily receive it; (the qiie.stion being whether all 
infants wortliy recipients;) and lastly, that in mi case is rcgcTu ration 
in bapti.sm unconditional ; (the toieslion firing what are the conditions 
to be fulfilled.) 

* 

THE niSllOI**S ACCOrNT. 

But Mr. Gorham’s a.sscrtion.s arc not fully or adequately represented 
by the foregoing statement, Ilis real err«irs, as I (on.sider them to be, 
are of a more serious nature ; being, a« far as 1 can understand his lan- 
guage, not merely of a doubtful tendency with reference to the Church’s 
doctrine, but precisely and dfiginaticallv opposed to that doctrine, 
niese errors are passed over in silence by the Judicial (.Vunmittee in 
their elalK>rate report to the Queen, a silence which i.s in one piiint of 
view satisfactory, inasmuch as, if it does not expres^jf, cend^mn the 
errors in question, it certainly does not expressly Vindicate in terms 
sanction tnem. “Mr. Gorham,” sap the Judici^dt^lhmltt^i main- 
tains that the grace of regeneration does not so aeiti^npany 

the act of baptism, that regeneration invariably tsilies place in baptism ; 
that the grace may be granted l>efore, in, or after baptism.” It is tnie 
that Mr. (vorham asserts this in some of his answers ; but in others he 
goes much further, and advances positions from which it follows as a 
tiecessary inference not only that there may be cases in which infants 
are not regenerated in and by baptism, but that they are in no case so 
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rpfrt'neratcd ; that infants, duly baptised, may be regenerated ; but that 
if they are, it is before baptism, ))y an act of ])revenient grace ; and that 
so they come to baptism already regenerated ; that forgiveness of sins, the 
new nature, iidojaion into the family of God, the being made “ members 
of ('hrist, cliildren of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven,” 
are benefits conferred on “ worthy recipients,”— “ not in baptism, but 
by an act of ])ievenient grace given by God before baptism,” — so making 
them wortliy recipients of the rite, that hajRism is so far an etfecfual 
sign of (iod's grace bestowed beforehand, implanting a new nature, and 
strengthening and confirming faith in him. Tims, according to Mr. 
Gorhajii, the strcnglliening and confirming of faith is the whole of the 
sjMritual grace hesKiwed in bajitism. even on worthy recipients; fiiith, 
forgn eness of sins, regeneration, the new nature, and adoption into tUe 
family of God, have been all bestowed uj)on such, if at all, before bap- 
tih'iii. 


srni NOT Tiir. doctrine of the ciicrcii. 

It did nr»t appear to me possible to reconcile such statements as these 
with the ])lain and unequivocal teaching of the Church of England as to 
the nature of a Nucrament. lliey scemc<I to me to be a plain denial of 
that which the Church asserts, that an infant is made in and by bajRism 
(not before nor after it) a jni-mber of (lirist, a child of God, and an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven. Jf there be a»iy meaning in words, 
limse statements are ( xpress coniradi^ iions of the truth that in a sacra- 
ment the fuil^v'ard ami visilde part, o; ‘gn, is a r leans vhereby we re- 
ceive the inward and spiritual grace, is well as c pledge to assure us 
thereof, If this dieon of .Mr. G.jr) jin’s be triu., thtn .s baptism no 
longer a sa, rainent aoconling to the (dmreh’s uefinition, nor can we, 
witli a ."aK’ onscience, continue to teach t iir children that l-Htechism, 
which yet :be ( ■hurch declares to be learned of every jUt of her incm- 
brr* . If appeareil to me, then, that these asM rtions of Mr. Gorham, 
wljieh V kyc passed over without notice by the Judicial Committee, but 
to wliii h 1 could not shut my eyes, went to dejirive holy bajitisip <»f its 
sacramental character, and uticcly to evacuate its peculiar and dis- 
tinctive grace. I am not now con.sidering, nor was this the quesiion 
before the Judicial < -omrnitt.ee, whether Mr. (hicii-uivs theory be defensi- 
ble as being con.sistcnt with tlie language of Holy Seripiure ^whit^ I am 
t>ersuaded it is not), but whether it oe agreeable to the dogmatical 
teaching of the (!burch of England; whether it can b .econti led with 
(he deductions which she has drawn, in accorduiice with the primitive 
(diurch of Christ, from tlie word of God, the one inhihible source of 
truth. ? Now, that baptismal regcncratioii, incbiding iti that term the 
remission of original sin and the implanting of a new principle of sjiiri- 
tual life, is indeed the doctrine of our Church, is, to my mind, so plain 
tluit 1 find it diflicult to understand how any person can persuade him- 
self of the contrary. I would repeat, with reference to this question, the 
observation contained in my charge delivered to the clergy of this dio- 
cese in 1S42 : — “ In the interpretation of the Articles which relate more 
immediately to doctrine our surest guide is the Liturgy.” It may safely 
be pronounced of any interpretation of an article which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the plain language of the offices for public worship, that it is 
not the doctrine of the Church. The opinioi|, for insumcc, which denies 
baptismal regeneration might possibly, though not without great diffi- 
culty, be reconciled with the language of the 27th article. By no 
^trctch of ingenuity nor latitude o( explanation can it be brought to 
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a.!?rct? with the j^lain, uiKpialiried nf the offices for baptism and 

contirmation, A question may properly be raised as to the sense in 
which the term re^auieration was used in the early Church and by our 
own Kefonners ; but that reffeneration dtws actually take place in baptism 
is most undoubtedly the doctrine of the Kn^lish Church ; and I do not 
understand how any clcrgynian who uses the.t>ffice for baptism* which 
he has lamnd himself to use, and which he cannot alter nor mutilate 
without a breach of (bid’s faith* can deny that, in some sense or other, 
baptism is indeed “ the laver of rcifeneration.” 

TIIK AUTICLKS ALONE NO TEST OE DOCTRINE. 

I cannot for a moment admit that the Articles contain the whole iloc- 
trine of the (^Imreli of Knjrland. “The bunk of Artielvs,*’ sa\s lii>hop 
IVarson* “is not, nor is pretended to be, a eom)>lete body of divinity, or 
a eoinprebension or explication of all (.liristiaii doctrines necessary to 
be taujjht. but an enumeration of some truths which* before and siMCf 
the Kefonnation, have been denied by some persons w ho upon their 
denial are thouirht unfit to have any cure of smiis in this (ffiureh or 
realm.” It was argued by Mr. (iorhain's counsel that the Hook of 
Cuinmon Prayer is to be considered sim})ly as a L^nidc to devotion, not 
as definiiut any doctrine; but it ajipears lc» me to be a perfectly in- 
admissible suppositi<»n. that, in a soleinn act of devotion, and especially 
in the celebration of a sacrament, any point of doctrine sljoiild be em- 
Ixidied as a certain and acknowledf/cd trutli, about \vbi('b the Clmrcli 
entertains any doubt. 'J1iis wouM surely be nothin;^ short of address- 
ing the Author of dVuth in tlie lantifiiaj/e of faiseliood. On the con - 
trary, the assumption of a doctrine, as tntc, in a presenlieri form (d’ 
prayer or tlianks^ivim; to (tod, i<, in fact, tlie most srdeinn and positive 
assertion of tiiat <loctrine whmii can possibly be maiic. Will any one 
maintain that if the arthritis of relijjiim had contained no direct deedara- 
tion uf the doctrim* of the floly 'IViniiy, it would not Ikiv»» Ih'cu t‘\~ 
pressly and most solemnly assniefl iiy the rhureh when she directed 
her merahers to ])ray in thr Holy, Blessed, and (Biirious 'rriuity, three 
}H rs:on.-« and one Hod,” or tlial because the special \v*>rlv nf the Holy 
iJhost in the ccommiy of man’s salvation, that of remiMiuf^ him in the 
inner iitau, is not in terms avscrieil in the Vrtieies, it is llu reforc imt 
asscrt^l by our (.■luirch wht n she iij'trucls lis to ]uay, that havinjt been 
rctfcmTatisl and made the clnhlre»^’ of (lod, by aduptirm and grace, we 
may be duly renewed by His Holy Spirit r 

THE LITI. UGV NEC LS.SAlilLY A TEST. 

I do not underjstund how any cliTgynian can doubt whether the Litur- 
gy is binding upon him in respect of doctrine, when he nuneinbers the 
sideinn declaration which he has made in the face of the (Ihurch — “ I do 
hereby declare my unfeigned assent ami consent to all and every thing 
contained and prescribed in the book entitled 77*/' hfmk of Common 
Prayer** Not only, you will observe, his consent to it, but his 

assent to everything conUiined in it. Again, it is prescrilied hy the Act 
of Uniformity that every lecturer .shall openly declare his “ asseut unto 
and approbation of the said lhK>k of (Common Prayer ; and to the use of 
the prayers, &c. thc'rein contained and prescribed,” — ^words which are 
quite incoin]»atible with thejnotion that notliing more is rccjuired of 
^ than to declare their readiness to u.sc the liook of Uouwnon 
Prayer. Dr. Watcrland, s|tc;akiiig of the case of Arian Hubscriptiori, says 
of J)jr. Samuel Ularkf — “ IJc wa.s sensible that Articles, Greeds and Li- 
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tiiryjjes, must jill come into account and all be reconciled (if |K)8sible) 
to liis hyjvothcsis. He made no distinction between the truth of thie and 
the us'r only of that, well knowin;^ that truth and use are coincident in a 
rase of this hi^dj moment, and that he could not submit to the use of 
the prayers but in sucli a sense as he thought true.” 

ANY IJOLIIT REMOVRU BY THE CANONS. 

Hut all doubts as to the bearing of the Book of Common Prayer Uf>on 
<juestioris of doctrine, at least with regard to the sacraments, is removed 
by the ex])ress language of the canons. The r>7tU canon distinctly and 
authoritatively n fers to the Book of Common IVayer as declaring what 
tlie do< trine of the Church is with respect to the twf) sacraments. “The 
dortriiu',” it says, “both of Ibtptism and ihv. Lord’s Supper, is .so sudi- 
rieiitiy set down in ilie Book of (^minon Prayer to be used at adininis- 
tratiun of the .said sacrmul^nts, as nothing can he added unto it that is 
in.sit rial and necessary.” Hiis is a direct a.ssertion that the baptismal 
and e,uebansti<’ odices are dogmatic, as well as devotional ; and were 
this autlmrilative deciaratiou wanting, we should protest against the 
notion that, in the most solemn acts of prayer and thanksgiving to (»od, 
our (-htirch shmild have ]K'nnit led liersell to employ the strongest aiul 
Tfiost UTUjualilital words, without intending them to be understood in 
tlu’ir natural s(‘use. 'I’liis anon, 'j’uleed. says no more than had l)ecn 
said by Bi'*hojt Kidley in iiis l.n<t Fr'^rv'rif, wrtten ]ust before his mar- 
lyrd(»m. “'This ( ‘htirch of England h i l. of lat . hy the infinite goodness 
and ahundant mercy fif ’mightv (rod sn* tanco, riches *of 

heavi ml; treasure, great pi rify of (m; I s true ano sincere word, the true 
and whuJt's^one ;u!mini'trati»)n uf (’1 risi’s holy sacraiueuts, tlie whole. 
))rofc^t..i.,jj of (’hrst’s relig.on -rily ' nd ])lainly set for’ It in baptism, the 
plain (if! li.aion and understanding of the same, taught in the holy 
(.’at. ^■h>l•• t'> nave been learncf! of all true C-hnstians *' I uced not con- 
vi(!er .he compai alive authority of the Articics rind the llook of (Com- 
mon Jhaycr in fpicstions of doctrine. \Vc arc hound to admit the truth 
of both documents. If there be anything which wears the semblance of 
< ontradictiou lU' diversity belv'ceii the two, v, c may be sure that the 
framers of the Artielos tlid not u tend it ; and, with rf'^peci to ihc two 
saeraineuts, the express declaration of the cane::t^, pul rf>rlh fifty ye.rirs 
after the puidication of the Articles, is decisive a to the point, that they 
are. to l»e iiiteri>retetl in siceordance with the }dain langtiage of the ofiices 
in the Book of (^mumm Prayer, If there be any aTu’ds uity want of 
preeisiou in the Articles, it is, i think, our obi lous duly to have recourse 
To the odice for tiie ad in ini. stratum of that sacrament, b^r the purpose of 
usccrtaiiiing the Church’s mind on so imporUvit a jx'int of doctrine. 

THE ‘27th, iaTH, AM> JOtH AUTICLES. 

It is not my intention to discuss at length the* meaning and force of 
the 27111 Article, nor would i deny that its langiuige is less precise tlian 
that ill which many other doctrinal (|iu;stionR are stated and detertilined ; 
but 1 cannot believe that, if there be any thing ami liguoiis in that lan- 
guage, such amluguity was intentional, and studiously employed for the 
purtKise of leaving the construction of that Article to the pnvatc per- 
suasion tif individuals, considering that the purpose for which the Arti- 
cles were designed was stated to he “ the avoiding of diversities, not 
irierely in leaching, but of opinions.” Moreover, if there be joinc t>b~ 
scurily in the language of the 2rth Article, when taken by itself, tlmre is 
nunc when it is read in connexion with the 2jth, which dechuresthc sa- 
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cramcnts to be *‘not only badges or tokens of Christian men's profession 
blit certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and Cod’s good 
will to us whereby lie doth work invisibly in us.” Therefore ha]itisin is 
an eftectual sign of grace, that is, a sign producing the effect which it 
represents ; and by baptism Cod doth work invisibly in us. 1 would 
refer you also to another of the. articles, which seems to me very clearly 
to indicate the sense of those who framed them as to the spiritual effects 
of baptism. I mean the Idlh Article, “of sin after baptism.” It says : — 
” Kvery deadly sin willingly committed after baptism is not a sin against 
the Holy Chost, anil therefore unpardonable. W herefore the grant of 
repentance is not to he denied ter such as fall into sin after baptism. 
After wc have received the Holy Chost wt may depart from grace gii en 
and fall into sin, and by the grace of Cod we may arise again and amend 
our lives.” It appears to me to he an unavoidable inference from this 
Article that its framers considered therecei\nng of the Holy Cho.st to be 
uniformly an effect of baptism, where no bar e.visted on tlie part of the. 
recipiimt ; and this inference is rendered certain by the language held by 
C’raiimer in ” Ikcause,” he says, “infants are b(»rn with one (tri- 

ginal sin, they have need of the remission of that sin ; and that is so 
remitted that its guilt is taken away, alheii the corruption of nature, or 
<'<»nrupiscence. remaining in tiiis life, ahhough it begins to be hoaltMl, 
because the Holy Spirit is crticacious even in infants iheniselvcs, and 
cleanses them.” The precise nature and extent of the spiritual cliange 
which then takes place the (’hiircli has no further defined than liy 
tig.' general assertion that it is a death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness, and that ex t.'ry ]H'rKori rightly baptised is made thereby a 
incmhcr of (.Mirist, a child of (iod, and an inheritor of tlie kingtlrnn of 
heaven. ’I’hiw change is otherwise exjire.ssed by the single wonl “ re- 
generation.” 


WORTHY RECIPIENTS REGKNK.HATK. 

1 suppose that few amongst us will he found to licny that all who re- 
ceive baptism worthily are, in some sense of the term, therein regene- 
rated. ’^I’he ('hureh declares in very general and jaisitive language, of all 
Avho, having been <luly baptisetl, are afterwards brought to be ronfirmed, 
that Almighty Cod has vouchsafed to regenerat^^ them by water and tlie 
Holy Chost, and ha.s given them forgivcncsi.H of all their sins. Hut this 
declaration, it is said, is to be rcstric’f'd to such as have received bapti.sin 
w’orthil)*; and this raises the ipiestion whether «// infants may receive 
baptism worthily. What is the obex or bar which in any l ase disquali- 
iies an infant for tlie reception of that saercunent? Actual sin it cannot 
be. Original .sin, or inherited sinfulness of nature, is the onJv bar which 
can be imagined. Hut to remedy the consecpience of this original sin is 
the very object of baptism, it is therefore .so far from being a bar to 
the reception of that sacTaincnt that it is the very reaHon fur its adininis- 
tralion. “ Nothing,” says Hishop Pearson, “ in the w*hole cfimpass of 
our fcligion, is more sure than the exceeding great and most certain 
efhcacy of baptism to spiritual good ; that it is an outward and visible 
«iign indeed, but by it an invisible grace is signified, and the sign itself 
wa« instituted for the very jiurjKise tliat it should confer that grace.” 

ORIGINAL BIN WASIIKO AWAY IN RAPTI8M. ^ 

“ One baptism for the remiHsion of sins.” If this credendum of the 
Universal Church be true, how can we admit the truth of an assertioii 
tiuit origiiuil sin must be remitted by a prevenient act of grace before an 
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infant can be wortliy to be f)a|>lised ? The J)tli Article — " Of original or 
birth sin/' dcchireH that in every )ierKoii liorn into the world, this ein 
“ df scrvcth (jod’s wrath and damnation. And this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea in them that are regenerate, and although there is no 
condeiiniatiori for them that believe and are baptised" (in the Latin it is 
rmutis), “ yet the Apostle doth confess that concupiscence and lust hath 
of itsell the nature of sin." Words cannot more clearly convey the no- 
tion that (jrigiiial sin is hirgiven to them who are regenerate, that is, to 
them who believe and are baptised, though its infection still remains in 
tlu* lust of the liesh. And this, let me remind yon, by the way, points 
out, the great ditlereiice in point of doctrine between the Cliurch of Home 
aiul our own as to the efleet of huptisin. I’he one contends that not 
only the guilt, hut the very essenct* and being of original sin, is removed 
by hajitiMn ; the otlu r teaches that although the guilt is forgiven in 
baptism, t he corruption of nature remains even in. those who are so re- 
gtuictali*. 'riiis notion of the (-hurch of Home lies at the root of its 
grand error, that of jusliiieation by ndiercnt righteousness. I am aware 
that a (juestion has been raised whether that clause of the. Niccne 
(’reed — “One baptism for the remission of sins," has any reference to 
the forgiveness of original sin. Hut what other reference can it have in 
the case of iufjint baptism, which we know to liave been the practice of 
the ruiversal (.!hurch wh< ’* that (**‘ecd was coinjdled? In truth, no 
(picstion was lijsed abcut it till JMagius denied the doctrine of original 
sin. The writings of hi^^^ great .j.-ponent, St. Augustine, abound 
with [las.'iiigis whicli pr c.c the beli« . >f the ( d itrch i’atl'olic to hm^e 
bettn that fifiginal sin was remitted nt bapn.sin, not fxforc or ufLvr it. 
'I’luit I emission i:i I>apJism cf t.*e ^^ui t of origiuai .-du lor the sake of tlu: 
♦ merits ot'o.ir Lord jesm C'hri * is aLo the doctrine of ourowti ('hurch, 
bidowiiig (j. this as in other resj»ects the teaching of llic early Churches, 
caii’iot nas«!iiahly he doubted. It is plainly asserted iO i.’e (\itecid8m, 
pr' vcd fiu in the odicc of baptism, and made a suhji ct of special lluuiks- 
giMug in that nmi in the oftice of coniirmntion. Nor is it less 

<{istlnet]y set butli in llie homilies, from which the following extracts 
may sudh t : — “ We must tru>t only in (iod'< Jnercy, and that sacriliee 
which our High Priest and Saviour, Jesus (>hriKl, the Son of (iod, <mce 
ud’ered for us up<m the cros.s, and to obtain dierehy viod s grace, and 
remission, a.s well i>f our original sin in hajitis*^, as of all actnial sin 
committed liy us after haptisin, if we liuiy rejient, and unfeignedly turn 

to Him again." “Our ofiice is not tc j^ass tiic time of 

tins present life unfruilfully and idly after that we are baptised and 
jii.stihed. AVe are, therefore, washed in bajRisni from the filthine.ss of 
Sill, that wc should live afterwards in purenes of life.’' 

The same language was held by Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Bccom, 
Hutchinson, Hradford, following the stejis of lauher and Melanctlion, 
all of whom taught that remission of sin, and the gift of the Spirit, are 
the etiect of baptism. 


HOOKKR ON BAPTISM. 

That this doctrine was held by our greatest divines is so notorious as to 
render citation almost unnecessary. “Baptism," says Hooker, “is a sa- 
crament which (3od hath instituted in. his (vliurch to the end that they 
who receive the same might thereby be incorjiorated into Christ, and so 
through His most precious merit obtain that saving grace of imputetion 
tvhich laketh away all fonner guiltiness, as also that infused divine 
virtue of the Holy Ghost which giveth to the powers of the soul their first 
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(IKsuosition towards future newness of life.** With this plain and corn- 
prelicnsive statement of the beneficial efiects of baptism may be coupled 
another from the same gieat luminary of the Church, which, althoupfl* it 
does not in terms sjkecify the forjffiveness of orii^inul sin, necessarily iij- 
chides it. “ We take not baptism nor the eucharist for bare resein!>luncc 
or memorials of things absent, neither for nitked signs and testimonies 
assuring us of grace received before” (which is Mr. Gorham's theory), 
^ “ but, as they are iadee<l and in verity, for means effectual whereby (iod 
when we take the sacraments deliveretli into our hands the grace avail- 
able unto eternal life, which grace the sacraments represent or signify.” 
And in a ])a.«!sage immediately following that which wa.s tpiotcd to show 
that Hooker coiisidersd the Church to speak of infanl.s baptised only as 
the rule of ” jhety alloweth ^ both to speak and u> tlunk,” wc find tliis 
statement, plainly showing that Jie believed all infantas to receive regene- 
ration in baptism, whether they he elect or not. (.’ariwright, whom Mr. 
Gorham follows, had s])oken of a grace that would make a man a (Tliris- 
tian before became to receive baptism in the Church : ami Hooker says, 
“ When we know how ('hrist iii general hath said that of such is iJn; 
kingdom of heaven, wliich kingdom is the iuhentaiico of (iod's elect; 
and do withal beliold how Mis providence hath railed them into the f rst 
bpqinning of eternul Uj'ry and prrsmtrd them at the u'fdUsprinif of vnr births 
irherrin origiml stin is purged „ — besides ir filch sitt there is no hindrnnrv of 
their salvation kmm n to ns^ as themselves^ ((/Urtwrigiit and his party) will 
grant, hard it were that, having so many fair infUicenieiits wlwrenpon to 
g#nnd, we should not be thought to utter at the least a truth us probable 
and allowable in terming any such particular infant an elect babe, as in 
jircsuming the like of others whose safety, nevertheless, wc are not ab- 
solutely able to warnmt.” He then goes on say that ” baptism im-* 
plieth a covenant or league between (jod anti man, wherein as Goii doth 
bestow presently remission of sin, and the Holy (ihost, bending also 
Hirnstdf, tt' add, in jirocesa of time, what grace soever may be further 
necessary for the atlainment of everlasting life, so every baptised soul 
receiving the same grace at ilu* hands of (iod tieth likewise itself for ever 
to the observation of His law.” 

THE DOCTUINE OF ELKCTIOX r’OX.siSTliNT WITH IlEt; EN KKATION. 

The tpiestion, we jicrceive, of which Hooker speaks, is not wheiluT 
this or that infant is regenerated in ^ ipli?»ui, Imt wliether, being regene- 
rated, it can also be certainly pronounccti elect t The early (/'alvinistic 
divines, who held the doctrine of election, preilestinatiori, and persever- 
ance, never doubt'^d, on the one hand, l!ic certainty of haplibinal grace, 
nor, on the other, its dcfeclibility. ** The ancient predcstinarians,” says the 
jiresent Bishuj) of Bangor, never (pieslioncd llie certainty of regene- 
ration in baptism, because tht.s doctrine was consistent with tneir theory ; 
for though they maintained that the elect, or fore-destinate, are endued 
with the gift of perseverance unto the end, and will finally be saved, yet 
they Ixslieved that God bestows at his pleasure every other kind and 
rp«BSure of grace on those persons from whom he withholds this sjiccial 
grace of perseverance. They, therefore, hold in common with the rest 
of the Church* that forgiveness of sins and the gift of th% Holy Ghost 
arc bestowed in baptism ; nor did they imagine that there is any tieces- 
^y and indissoluble connection between regeneration and eternal 
kalyatiop.” 

hatpes scarcely less illustrious than that of Hooker* are those of 
Marrow ind Pearson. The former speaks of ‘'each memlier of the 
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Church Kingly being, in holy baptism, washed from his sins and made rege- 
nerate, or adopted into the number of Cod’s children, and made partaker 
of Christ’s death.” The latter declared it to be “the most general and 
irrefragable assertion of all to whom we have reason to give credit, that 
all sins, whatsoever any person is guilty of, are annulled in the baptism of 
the same person.” The settled opinions of the early Lutheran divines, 
as well HA of Luther himself, are ap])arent from the Loci Theologici ofGer- 
hard^ a text-book of Lutheran theology, Infants,” he says, (1 (juotc Mr. 
Arnold’s translation,) ” do not resist the Holy (Ihost and His operation, 
and therefore faith and salvation are undoubtedly conferred upon them.” 
Again, “ they detract from the etficacy of the sacraments on the side of 
defect who argue that the sacraments are. pnly signs of grace cither 
already conferred and received without the Uc of sacraments:, are not to 
be conferred until some later time. I^hingle, especially, had dissemi- 
nated tills error in hi.s writings.” Hut this is precisely the error of Mr. 
(lorhain. 

MK. OOUHAM’s theory NOT KECONClLEABnE TO THE CIU'UCII. 

With these tcstiinonics before me, I could not bring myself to admit 
that Mr. (iorliain's tbetiry of the comparative, if not the absolute, iiudfi- 
cacy of liapti-^Mi could be reconciled with the language of our authorita- 
tive formularies according to aiiy just rule of int^*rprct ition. It ajijieared 
to me that he went to much greutcr h igths in 'ieprcciating the sacra- 
mental idiaracter of hajitism ilian any w riter of oi.r Church with whose 
works 1 was Je ijUaiiiL*. except i.ie o;' nents o: Hookei — rlu t. lie left 
far in the hack ground those who mairiair the hyjK:th« ti a), the coridi- 
! tonal, or the chariiahle theory ot haptisnial eflicatj , in liis assertion that 
ill all cji'cs 'he fo.L'iV'Uics.s <»'’ rig: .al ?in, the grace of ng.uieraiion 
and ridopt . u into the family of ( Jod, are not thi* eflecls c*' r cults of hap- 
lisni. om « fa preveniont act of grace, when a baptised infaut possesses 
tlicui, or of a snbsequciit act of grace, when they follow at some later 
time after hajili^m. 

PHEVRN’iKNT OJiACE. 

Let me add one w'ord on the subject of prevcnlcnt gra c. It has been 
w dl observed that the supposition of prevenieiit grace in the casetjOf in- 
fants only shifts tlu’ difliculty one step .ackw anl , for, if iufiuits he not 
(juulificd "to receive baptismal grace, how can they he (pi dified : ' receive 
jirevenient grace ? If their being horn in sin uniits them for the one, so 
must it for the other. The prevenieiit grace of w 'dch of our older 

(It v ines have spoken refers to the baptism of adults, w'bo must be pre- 
disposed by the Holy Sihrit to seek for the heoefits of baptism, and ena- 
bled to believe with the heart unto righteousne.ss. 

OUACE NOT WKPKNDE.VT ON FAITH OF SPONSORS OR PARENTS. 

Suffer me also to otter a remark upon the notion that the efticacy of 
baptism in some measure depends, in the ca.se of infants, upon the faith 
and ]irayers of those wdio otter them at the font ; that the sacrament is 
more or less efficacious as the parents who present their childre-n to be 
bajitised are more or less alive to the solemn importance of the rite, and 
more or less earnest in prayer for its complete and final effect. Not 
to dwell on the consideration, that if this notion be tme, it seems to ex- 
clude from the spiritual benefit of baptism all children of wicked or 
thoughtless parents, I must confess that it, seems to me somewmat akin 
to the error condemned in our *Afith Article, vii., that the unworthiness of 

2 n 
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the ministry hinders the effect of the sacrament ; and the answer appears 
to be nearly the same in both cases : — “That the effect of Christ’s ordi- 
nances is not taken away by their wickedness, nor the grace of God’s 
gifts diminished from such as by 'faith rightly do receive the sacraments 
ministered unto them, which be effectual because of Christ’s institution 
and promise, although they be ministered by men.” The Church 
considers the efficacy of the sacraments to depend upon Christ’s institu- 
tion and promise — tne fulfilment of which attends upon their right ad- 
ministration and worthy reception — and surely an infant’s fitness to re- 
ceive baptism cannot depend upon the feelings of those who preiient it. 
In the case of an adult this is perfectly clear. That the ultimate effect 
of baptism may depend, in some measure, upon the faith and prayers of 
parents and sponsors, none will be found to deny ; and this considera- 
tion cannot be too forcibly urged upon those who present their children 
at the ba])tismal font, and upon those who superintend their education. 
But this is a very (lifferent tlnng from making the ir.imediate effect of 
the sacrament to tlepend upon the prayers of those who are present at its 
administration. To those men wmo hold thi.s notion I would recom- 
mend the following remark of the truly pious and charitable Archbishop 
Leighton. It is contained in a letter published in his select works. “To 
your other point touching baptism? — truly my thought is, it is a weak 
notion taken upon trust almost generally to consider so much or at all the 

? |ualilications of the parents. Either it is a benefit to infants nr it is not. 
f not, why administered at all ? But if it be, then why .should the poor 
innocents be prejudged of it for the parent’s cause, if he profess but so 
much of a Christian as to offer his child to that ordinance ? For that it 
i.s the parents’ faith gives tlie child a right to it is neither clear from 
Scripture nor any sound reason; yet, in that, i heartily approve your 
thought that you w'ould make it, as it most fitly may be, an inducement 
to the parents to know Him and His doctrine and live conformably to 
it, under who.se name they desire their children to he baptized. 

MEANING OF THE TERM REGENERATION. 

It is obviou.s to remark that the controversy wbicdi lias so long (and 
unhappily with so much of acrimony on lioth sides) been going on res- 
pecting the efficacy of baptism, has arisen from die different meanings 
in which the word regeneration has been employed. It is greatly to be, 
desired that some agreement should W ctime to as the sense in which 
it is used by the Church. If this were done, I believe that the differ- 
ences between contending parties would, in many cases, be found to be 
really much less than they appear to be. 1 do not venture to give a pre- 
cise definition of what is meant by the word regeneration, but I would 
offer a suggestion which may pave the way to a common understanding. 

1 need hardly remind you of the different passages of Ibily Scripture in 
which a man is said to be born of water and of the Spirit; to be bom, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the wdll of man, but of 
God ; to have been begotten again of God ; to be born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible ; to have been begotten again of God 
unto a lively hope ; to have been born of God, and to sin not ; to have 
li^en bii^en of God, and to keep himself. Now, he who is born be- 
the son of him to whom he is bom, by whom he is be- 
therefore, to be born of God or begotten of God, means to 
madis^ child of God ; and regeneration, or the being born again, 
means that a person is jnade the child of a father whose child he was 
not before. Regeneration by baptism means, then, the being made, by 
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•baptism, a childjpf vpod ; and with reference to God’s no longer regard- 
ing him with dl^e’asure, but with favour, a child of grace. So in the 
Collect for Chii^mas Day. we are spoken of as being regenerate, and 
made the children of God py adoption and grace. It is obvious that this 
regeneration cairl^s with it remission of sins, as the Church prays that 
the V infant GoMdlng to holy baptism may receive remission of his sins 
by spiritual regeneration and afterwards thanks God, that it hath 
pleaci^ him to regenerate that infant, to receive it for his own child, by 
adopthm^ and to incorporate it into his holy Church. So far, I appre- 
hend^JdMpy will be found to agree with us as to the nature and effect of 
t^Qgeneration, who will, perhaps, draw back and hesitate when 
u^4i|KijG|fpeJ one step further, and maintain that such a change of state 
nf^fMOacily implies the conferring of some inward spiritual gifts upon 
th%sulDect of it. It is surely unreasonable to suppose that where there 
is A ^ath unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness, there will not 
the principles of a new life of righteousness ; that where obe- 
dienca hsi required there should not be what Bishop Jeremy Taylor calls 
*VA.^a|)acity obediential.” As the first or carnal birth carried with it the 
peiiiciple of bodily life, so the second or spiritual conveys the principle of 
af^ltual life. ** Being engrgfted into Christ or His Church,” says Bishop 
Wiisori, “ we receive grace and a new life from Christ as really as a 
branch receives life and nourishment from the good tree into which it is 
grafted.” In this sense, a.s well as with reference i() the general resur- 
rection, it is true that “as in Adam all die, even s*; in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” We cannot conceive of Got] that be si ould freely receive 
into his family, by adoption, those who are washed ,rith the laver of re- 
generation, removing (hereby the bar <4* onginal sin which rendered 
them, so long as it ^’ontinued, incapable of salvation, without giving 
llitm, at the saiUC time, such a |K)rtion of his Holy Spirit as may en- 
able thcai to 'akti the first steps in the path of eternal life. As regene- 
ration '.t>^elf is the work of the Holy Spirit, we ma) be assured that the 
grace which regenerates will not desert him ivhom it has regenerated. T 
do not see how this can be denied by those who suppose an infant to 
undergo in bajitism such a moral change as fits him for admission into 
the kingdom of heaven. But this surely is a very different thing from 
that moral change which must take place in the adult Christian, who 
is invested with personal responsibility, and capable of seekiag for 
or rcsi.sting the influences of the Holy Spirit. The regeneration which 
we believe to be the effects of baptism in no way lessens the neces- 
sity for conversion and spiritual renovation in those who fall from the 
grace so given, nor of continual efforts on the part of all to be so re- 
newed and strengthened by the Holy Spirit as to he enabled finaUy 
to eg^jmplitsh that work of which baptism is hut the beginning. On 
the cbniltraryy it furnishes the strongest imaginable motive to vigilance 
and self-Munination, and earnest prayer for larger and larger measures 
of grace. We do not liold the inward grace given in baptism is indefeasi- 
ble, hut that they who have been once regenerate may depart from 
grace given, and tall into sin. We believe that the grace so given is an 
initial and seminal grace, which must be cherished and developed, and 
made fruitful by proper culture and training, and by a diligent use of all 
the means of spiritud ixmirovement which God has given us inrflis Word, 
His Church, and His Sacraments. Not only is the first imjiarl^toof 
grace necessary, but growth in grace is required, in order t»^',the twill 
efficacy of our baptismal pririlege; and so the Church that the 
infants whom it has pleased God to regenerate with His Holy Spirit, 
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and to receive for his own children, by adoption, in^^»i|£U;rwards “ cru- 
cify the old man and utterly abolish the whole body*^o( sin/* And at 
confirmation she beseeches God that He will daily indPdnse in them His 
manifold frift of grace,^’ and that they may daily incre^e in His Holy 
Spirit more and more. i*. *. 

BISHOPS BKVGKIDOE ANO VAN MILDERT. 

I am of opinion that the real doctrine of our Church as to the^Afthct 
of ba])tisni is correctly stated in the following words of one of tb^tniMt 
learned of her sons, Bishop Beveridge : — “ Although onr BlessedrSa^mu 
saith to Nicodernus that exce])t a man be horn of water and p( Ae 8i^it 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God, yet he doth not say 
one who is so born shall inherit eternal life. It is true that till tittft4Mte 
baptised or born of water and the Spirit are thereby admitted ‘mto llie 
( -hurch or kingdom of God upon earth ; but except tney submit ^ tha 
government and obey the la%vv established in it, th(^y forfeit fwibair 
right and title to the kingdom of heaven. I'liey are brought inU^ at state 
of salvation, but unles.s they continue in it and livtr accordingly they omi- 
iK*t be saved. Batitism puts u.s in the way to heaven, bul uulejW.lN:* 
xvalk in that way we can never come thitlu*. When wc were baptiied 
we were born of water and of the Spirit, so us to have tlie scial gtf grace 
sown in our hearts sufficient to enaltle us to bring forth tlie fruits «>f tlie 
Spirit to overcome temptation — to Itelieve ariglit in (iod our Saviour, 
and to obey and serve him faithfully all the days of onr life. But if wc 
neglect to perform •what w'c then promised, and so do Tiot answer to the 
end of our baptism by keeping rmr conscience void of ofi‘eiu;e towards (iod 
ami towards man, we lose all the benefit of it, and shall us certainly })erish 
as if we batl never been baptised.’' Or 1 might adopt, as a .still sliorter 
expression of the C’hurcirs mind, the language of a late learned and ju- 
dicious prelate, Bishop Van Mildert : — They who agree with our Ohurch 
understand by regeneration that first principle of holiness — that begin- 
ning of the s]firitual life of which it is not only the sign hut also the 
pledge — assuring us of its actual conveyance. 'I'hus far, and thus far 
only, tlmy extend the meaning of sjjiritual regerscration, and this they 
maintain to be given in bajitism. The ultimate efiicacy cf the gift they 
acknowledge to he dependent upon our subseq’ ent gn)\vih in grace.” 
This ibictrine is brielly and touchingly suinmed up in the Gollect already 
referred to — ” (irant that we, being regti>eralc and made thy children by 
adoj)tion and grace, may daily be renewed ]>y tl)y Holy S})iril ” 

DIFFKRENOJi BETWEEN THE ANGLICAN AM) ROMAN HOnTwlNE 
OK BAPll.SM. 

Tho.se ])erson« who charge the maintainer.s of what we b^Uev^i^ be 
the true doctrine of baptism with the error of the Chu^u ]lome 
touching the o/jus operatum, appear not to understand cleatljr what that 
error is. 1 cannot do better than quote the words of the present learned 
Bishop of Bangor to show what the real difference is, in this respect, 
between the two (churches : — “ I’hat baptism is the ordinary means 
^ through which God bestows the grace of regeneration is a dt)ctrine com- 
xnon to our own (Jlmrcb and to the Church of Home. But the point on 
which our^divinee insisted, in opposition to the teaching and decrees of 
that ^^Inirch, was — that this grace is not communicated to or contained 
in the elelnent and from thence transferred to the soul of the recinient — 
that the outwBrd sign is only instrumental, and the Holy Spirit the effi- 
cient cause of j^ieaeration — that it is not the water Wt the blood of 
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(’Urisl with wl^h our Bins are washed away. That the object of faith 
in the sacratnent of V>a|>tism is not any virtue contained in the water, 
hut the promise of (Jod in Christ; and that the necessity of baptism, 
when it may be had, depends not on any supernatural quality commu- 
nicated to the element of water, but on the jiositive commandment and 
iriKtitiUion of Christ. It should be remembered that a canon of the 
CouiKul of Trent anathematises those who affirm that the sacraments of 
the new law do not contain the jj^race which they signify.’’ 

IRHEVKREXT ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM. 

Jiefore I dismiss this subject 1 would desire you to consider whether 
the league and uncertain notions respecting ba])tism which have prevail- 
ed in tlie Church during the last hundred years, have not, in a great 
degree, been owing to the careless and irregular administration of the 
saeratnent itself. 'I'he office mutilated ; the font thrust into a corner, 
out of sight of the congregation; the directions of the rubric and canons 
disregarded ; the definitions of the Catechism unexplained. 1 cannot 
but think that if the ( 'hurch’s orders with respect to the administration 
of baptism had been always and everywhere fliily followed out — had the 
pe()])le been accustomed to hear the solemn and affecting form by which 
their children have, or ought to have, been grafted into the body of 
( -hristV Church, and to bear a part in ii themselves — had the baptismal 
covenant been more carefully and sy^'ernaticallv put forward in the 
teaehing of the clergy, in ronnevion witn all the duties of after life, the 
orfiinnm-e of baptism woiihi have he* f> belter r iidcrsto.'d ar’d more 
highly valued, the (liurch’s iatentiou would have i>een lest a subject of 
doubt, and extreme (jpinioiis on either sale xvould have found less acce})- 
tance, And dns huds ae to r* • i uk *hat, deplorable as are th<* present 
divisions m ihe Church on the baptismal question, we may see some 
reasf»n to la ihankfiil that any <picstion of a j.iirely relig ms nature 
shouid have excited so wide and deep a feeling in the nation at large. 

\ cannot hut regard it as an indication of tlie growth of religious 
knowledge and principle in the people in this Christian country, when 
1 see them taking so lively an interest in an inquiry respecting an article 
of faith ; hut, at the same time, it may well suggest to us the necessity 
of caution and charily, lest this awakened feeling should be hurried into 
either extreme — of a superstitiou.s reverence for outw ard forms or a puri- 
tanical contempt for them. The thorough examination of this question 
before us cannot fail to issue in the establishment of the truth ; but that 
ilcsirable event may be retarded, and it will certainly be attained at the 
expense of much detriment to the cause of true religion, if the examina- 
tion be conducted in a hitter and censorious spirit, and if anything of a 
personal feeling be mingled with that love of truth which ought to he 
the guiding princijile of all controversy : we may not abandon nor com- 
promise w'hat w'e believe to lie the truth ; but we may let it be clearly 
seen that in our endeavours to establish it, we are actuated by a desire 
not to obtain a victory over our antagonists, but to bring them to an agree- 
ment with us ; or, if the truth lie on their side, to come to an agreement 
with them. Nor is it to be forgotten that, although the truth can only 
be one, there may be various shades of error, more or less detrimental 
to the integrity of Christian doctrine — more or less obstructive to the 
end which all doctrine is intended to produce; and it is to the attain- 
ment of these ends that w^e should direct the minds of ‘our people, ra- 
ther than to dilferences of opinion, which are likely to weaken the foun- 
dation of their faith, or to impair the motives to practical piety and ho- 
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liness of life. But 1 can hardly extend this liberty to tljiose who teach 
their congref^atians to undervalue the importance Of sacrament, its 
privileges, or its obligations. 

THE CONSEQl-KNCES OF THE JUDOMKNT. 

1 now proceed to oiler some remarks tipon the con^uences which 
may be expected to follow from the report of the J udicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. 

In the first place, I consider that the error of Mr. Gorham, which 1 
have already jMjinted out, and which 1 hope is almost peculiar to him 
amongst the clergy of our Church, has i«>t been sanctioned by the Judi- 
cial Committee. It lias been overlooked by tliem — at least they iiave 
passed it by without notice. Those opinions of Mr Gorham, which they 
nave sanctioned, do not go to the extreme length of separating the gracotif 
baptism from the sacrament, nor of denying one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins. The notions which they have stated as those li» be collected 
from Mr. Gorham’s examination are vague and indefinite, and involve 
the necessity of putting an interpretation upon the plain language (»f the 
Church other than its natural sense. The sanctioning of tliis principle 
of interpretati()n seems, it must be admitted, to oja ii the door to au al 
most unbounded latitude of teacliing upon the most iin])ortant points of 
doctrine. But still tlie report of the Jiulicir! Committee does not eon - 
tain a distinct approval of what I consider to l>e tln^ great error of Mr. 
(Jorliam’s theory — the absolute severance of the inward and s}>iritual 
grace of the sacrament from the outv'ard and visible sign. far it 
leaves untouched the sacramental doctrine of the Church. But Mippose 
it were otherwise, suppose that the Judicial Committee had even g(»nc* 
the length of sauctioniug so grave an error as this, would Hut:h a deci- 
sion have really aftected the cliaracter of our Church as a teacher of God’s 
saving truth and a dispenser of his sacraments 1 1 think not. U migiit, 
indeed, have c.vpoaed her in its consctjuenccs to the danger of be- 
ing so affected at some future time, and to that danger, a.s one which 
may possibly follow even from the recent judgment , we must ni>t close 
our eyes. But let us bear in mind that it is not, jiroperly speaking, the 
Church’s act, — that it does not alter a single sentence »r word of her 
Creeds or Formularies — that it does not ev mpt any one of her 
ininistws from the necessity of subscribing to her Articles in tlieir 
“ plain, literal, and grammatical sen.--c,*’ nor give them llberiy Ui 
change or omit a single word of those offices, in which her ortho- 
dox doctrine.s are embodied, and enunurated, and applied to prac- 
tice. This is, indeed, an invaluable advantage po.sKes.sed by the Church 
in her Book of Common Prayer, — that it is a standing confutation of 
erroneous doctrine, — a stated proclamatifin of (Christian truth conti- 
nuallv resounding in the cars, and curried home to the hearts of all her 
members, and made familiar even to the most unlearned. As long as we 
retain unaltered our Book of Common Prayer, I do not think that wc have 
much to fear from the diversity of opinions which may from time to 
time arise in the Church. A clergy^nan may sometimes preach strange 
doctrines to his people, but he must also formally contradict them as 
often as he reads the Liturgy in his church ; and the people in general 
are 80 habituated to its iilain, simple^ forcible enunciations of Scripture 
verities, in the most affecting form, that of direct addresses to the Au- 
thor of all Truth, that an occasional misrepresentation of them on the {lart 
of the preacher will not often loosen the foundations of their faith, or 
rob them of the consolation which the Church’s offices are so well cal- 
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Ciliated to im|)art. I am much inclined to agree with the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Knox, who, aa we learn from Bishop Jebb, “ considered the Li- 
turgy a much stronger fence to the Church than subscription to the 
Articles. The latter was a single act, to whicli a man might argue 
down, or persuade his scruples. But no Arian who had a grain of reli- 
gion or honesty could persist, week after week, in reading the Creeds. 
Bui, to return to the question more immediately before us, 1 would again 
urge the consideration that the teaching of the Church is still to be 
found in its Creeds, Formularies, and Articles, not in the decision of 
any ( ’oiirt. even the highest, which is constituted for the purpose, not of 
making or altering laws, but of enforcing them. I admit that a series 
of erroneous judgments U])on any important })oint of doctrine might 
have the cflect of }>ractically nullifying the Church’s own assertion of it : 
hut [ still maintain that this is a defect in the discipline of the Church, 
which requires, indeed, correction, but which does not, in )»rinciple, af- 
fect her thx'trine. Until the decrees and canons in which that has been 
emboilicd are altered ; — until her solemn assertion of the truth in her 
Liturgy is silenced by her mm act, and by virtue of her own synodical 
rnoveiiient — the Church cannot be said to have given up any one feature 
of her system of doctrinal truth, nor to have ceased from asserting it. 
'riie highest judicial tribunal has no authority to niter one word of her 
formularies in which the (’liurcli ha.s tleliherat' ly enshrined her belief, 
for that can only be done by the Cl Tch her^^ If, duly represented in 
(Convocation. 

UA.NOICU OF SYNOUICAL I •s'TFBFERK \’CB WITH TH® PRAYKE-BOOK. 

I do not c /nsidcr that we stand in need of any f esh*synodical declara- 
tion on liir 'ibjcci; of liaptisn:. Tl ^ (nnirch’s language is i-odiciently 
fdaiij in h i .Articles, (’atochism, and Offices, and lo attempt a more pre- 
cise and fci'ingent definition, at tins lime of day. Mmld be <.quivalent to 
an adnn^'s'-ion that she had hitherto left a most important point of (?.bristian 
doctrine umletermined and uncertain. Besides, I should fear that if any 
attempt were made to obtain such a definition, it would open the door 
for an endeavour to tainfier with the Book of Common Prayer, esp:*cially 
with the <ifficcs for baptism and the holy coriummion. U some persons 
are of opinion that any one of the Articles is not sufficiently explicit on 
the doctrine (.>f either sacrament, others diink thai the Liturgy e.vpresses 
the sacramental jirinciple too strongly, and it is easy to imag ine what 
ilisj uuea and confusion might arise, if the ex}>edit‘ncy of rendering the 
Articles more, or the Liturgy less dogmatical, were to be nade a subject 
of synodical debate. On this question I retain the opinion which 1 ex- 
pressed sixteen years ago, in the words of the Rev. I. Xewton : — “ As, 
to our !Al.urg)% I arn far from thinking it incapable of amendment, 
though when I consider the spirit and temper of the present times, I 
dare not wish that the improvement of it should be attempted, lest the 
remedy be worse than the disease.’' Of the attempts which w’tnild pro- 
bably be made to strip our Common Prayer of its characteristic excel- 
lence, w^e form some notion from the proposal already put forth by those 
who call for its reformation, and who w'ould expunge from it the Athana- 
sian Creed, the assertion of baptismal regeneration, some of the rubrics 
in the office for the Holy Communion, the reference made in the ordinal 
to “ ancient authors” as testifying to the existence of the three orders of 
the ministry in all ages of the Church, and many other portions of the 
Liturgy. Should ^e time ever unhappily come when such concessions 
shall be made> it will not be long before our venerable and scriptural Li- 
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tur#?y is replaced for the second time by a Directory for the imblic wor- 
ship of God. 


CONVOCATION. 

In tluis stating my apprehensions of the conseqnenees which might 
be evpecteil to follow from any attempt to obtain a synodical revision of 
the Hook of CJommon Prayer, or an explanation of any of the Articles, I 
would not be iinderst(jod to express an opinion unfavourable to the re- 
moval of tho.se restrictions which hinder the Church from deliberating 
in her collective capacity upon cjiiestions of doctrine or discipline. In 
theory, and bv her legal constitutiem, she possesses that right, but she. 
is restrained from exercising it. That restraint is no sufheient ground 
for renouncing her communion, but it may well be thought a fit sub- 
ject of complaint; and its removal may be sought by all legiliinalc 
methods. It may be doubtetl whether the actual constitution of convo- 
cation is the best that could hr flevised ; it may he tji.estioned whether 
the C'hurch should not he represented by a body eonsisling of lay as 
well as clerical members ; but even as ronvocation at present exists, 
svune (piestions might safely he entrusted tf> it.s (x>n.'^ideration, nt»r should 
it he forjjotten that the ( 'rown can at any moment interfere to stop its 
proceedings if they should transgress the rules of eipiity or of charity. 
But this subject is too large and dillicult to he fully considered on the 
present occasion. 


NEW COCRT OF AITKAU. 

With res])eet to the desirableness of eubrtituting a new Court of .appeal, 
in suits involving? (piestions of heresy, for the Judicial (Vmuniifce of the 
Privy Council, I think it unnecessary to trouble you with any observa- 
tions. My reasons for thinking such a change advisable were fully ^^at 
ed in a speech delivered in the House of Lords, and .since published, 
’riie attempt then made to obtain the consent of Parliament to a change 
in the constitution of the present (/ourt of .Appeal was not surc(?ssfiil, 
hut we need*noton that account forbear from renewing it, nor despair of 
ultimate success. It is on all hands agreed that some change is neces- 
sary — our object, must he to obtain the sanction of thi* Legislature to 
such a change as shall be in accordance with the essential principles of 
our ecclesiastical polity. Those principles, I would remind you, remain 
unchanged. 'J'hc law of the Church, whatever defects we may perceive 
in its adrninistratifm, (!ontinueK es.sentmlly the same. 'I’here i.s much in 
the actual state of ihings to excite our apprehension and to keep aliv(? 
our vigilance ; but the diHiculties which surround our (Uiurch, far from 
affording to any of her members a mifhcient reason for deserting her, 
and renouncing her communion, seem to me to require from them an in- 
creased degree of afteetion and dutiful obedience, ami a more united and 
determined resistance to her adversaries. 

KECESSIONK TO ROME. 

^ith respect to those persons who have lately seceded from us. and 
passed over to the Church of Rome, it is manifest that the recent deci- 
sion of the Judicial Ckiinmittce, although it may have been made the 
pretext, cannot have been the cause of their secession. A supjiosed 
misinterpretation of the Church’s mind upon a particular point of 
doctrine by a Court of Law can hardly W regarded, by the coni- 
laonest as sufficient reason for renouncing her com- 

munion, and eidi^rribing all the errors, both of doctrine and practice, 
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which the Church of Rome impoaes upon the reason and conscience of 
her members ; for it must be home in mind that it is not simpljr a 
question whether that Church asserts any particular point of doctrine 
more precisely and dogmatically than our own, but whether its whole 
system be such as to represent more clearly and more fully the true faith 
and pure worship of God ? Whoever desires to be in communion with 
the Church of Rome must be prepared to embrace that system in all its 
fulness and complexity— ^very item of all the errors and superstitions 
which have at any time received the sanction of the Papal infallibility, 
and not only so, but every new doctrine and practice which the same 
authority may from time to time impose upon the Church. 

EHIIORB OF ROME. 

It is not easy to say what the members of that C*liurch are required to 
believe now — it is impossible for men to foresee what they may be called 
upon to admit as an article of faith next year or in any future year ; for 
instance, till of late it was open to a Roman Catholic to believe or not, as 
he might sec reason, the fanciful notion of the immaculate conception of 
the Rlossed Virgin ; but the present Bishop of Rome has seen fit to make 
it an article of their faith, and no member of his Church can henceforth 
question it without denying the infallibility of his spiritual sovereign, 
and so hazarding, as it is asserted, his own salvation Supposing that 
the teaching of our own Church as ^ the efFec ; of baptism were less 
clear and definite than it is, leaving to Iter minis ie»’K a greater latitude 
than is actually left to them by the recr ludgmf Kt, wouM justify 
any one of her memlters in throwing hi»n8e>f into itie arms of a Church 
which teache-, ana now more openly man ever ins ists upon, his paying 
divine honoiir to a creature i* Mar latry a less sin, cr less a depar- 
ture from he truth, than a low new of baptismal regeneration? Is a 
belief that Oie grace of God is not tied to the outward and .isible sign 
of a sacrament a more pernicious error than the usHertion that the priest's 
intention is necessary to the efficacy of a sacrament ? If the former no* 
lion be calculated to raise a doubt whether this or that infant be made 
by bajitism a Christian, is not the other much nioie so ? No man in the 
Church of Rome, who is bound to admit its doctrine respect ing the priest’s 
intention, can be sure whether be is a Christian or not. This one dogma 
of that Church is more calculated to rTise doubt ;» and scruples in the 
minds of her members than any uncertainty which is supposed to exist 
in any of the Articles of the Reformed Church. This line of reasoning 
might be pursued at greater length with reference to the ^^arions corru})- 
tions of Gospel truths, the belief of which the Church of Rome binds upon 
the consciences of all her members as necessary to salvation. But 1 
must content myself with the general observation that he who deserts 
the Church of tiis baptism on account of some one supposed flaw in 
her system of discipline, or even doctrine, and submits to an authority 
which demands an implicit belief in an infinite number of dogmas, 
opposed alike to Scripture and to common sense, some suspicious 
and some absurd, may be compared to a man, who, having observed 
some instance of douDt or hesitation in his guide, in order to avoid 
mistaking the path on one side, rushes blindfold over a precipice on the 
other. 


ROMANIXIKa TKNDRNCIB8. 

But there is another very important consideration auggeaCed to us by 
the recent lamentable aeceeaione tom our Church. It may well occur to 

2 c 
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US to inquire how far the way may have been paved for them, in some 
instances at least, by the gnowth of opinions and })ractices in our own 
Reformed Church, at variance, if not with the letter, yet with the spirit 
of its teaching and ordinances. 1 am unwilling to condemn, without 
reserve, the motives of those amongst the Clergy who have thought 
themselves at liberty to imitate, as nearly as it is possible to imitate, 
without a positive infringement of the law, the forms and ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome ; or to insinuate, without openly asserting, some of 
the most dangerous of those errors which our own Reformed Church 
has renounced and condemned. 1 am bound to do justice to their zeal 
and (levotedness — their self-denial and charity. Inconsistent as I think 
their conduct has been with their duty to the Church of winch they are 
ministers, I cannot suspect them of intentional heresy. 'I’hey may, per- 
haps, have thought that they ivere adopting the most likely method of 
retaining in our communion persons of warm imagination and weak 
judgment, who were in danger of being dazzled hy the meritricious 
splendour of the Roman ritual, or deluded by the false pretences of the 
Roman system of doctrine to antiquity and unity. If such ha.s been their 
object, they have been grievously disap]>oiuted. Concessions to error 
can never really sen'e the cause of truth. If some few have been 
thus retained within the pale of our Church, many others have been 
gradually trained for secession from it. A taste has been excited in 
them for forms and observances w'hich has stimulated w'ithout .satisfy- 
ing their appetite, and they have naturally sought for gratification in 
the Church of Rome. They have been led, step by step, to the 
very verge of the precipice, and then, to the surprise and disappoint- 
ment of their guide, s, have fallen over. I know that this has hap- 
pened in some instances, 1 have no doubt of its luiving happened in 
many, llien, with respect to doctrine — what can be better calculated 
to lead the less learned, or the less thoughtful, memlufrs of our I^rotes- 
tant Church to look with complacency upon the errors whitrh ihcir 
Church has renounced, and at length to embrace them, than to have 
books of devotion put into their hands by their own clergymen, in whicli 
all but divine honour is paid to the Virgin Mary — a propitiatory virtue 
is attributed to the Kuenarist — the mediation of the srdnts is spoken of 
as a probable doctrine— prayer for the dead urged as a positive duty 
— and a superstitious use of the sign of the cross is reconunended as 
profitable Ad<l to thi.s the secret practice of auricular coniession, the 
use of crucifixes and rosaries, the administration of what is termed the 
sacrament of penance, and it is manifest that tltey who are taught to 
believe that such things are compatible with the principles of the Eng- 
lish Church, must also believe it to be separated from that of Home by 
8 faint and almost impercejitible line, and be prepared to pass that line 
without much fear of incurring the guilt of schism. 

IMITATION OF ROMISH RITUAL OBSERVANCES. 

Then with regard to the mode of celebrating divine worshijy— it has 
been a subject of great uneasiness to me to see the changes which have 
been introduced by a few of the clergy, at variance, as I think, with the 
spirit of the Church’s directions, and, in some instances, with the letter. 
It has always been esteemed an evidence of the wisdom and moderation 
of those who framed our Common Prayer, that they retained such cere- 
momes as they thought best ** to the setting forth of God’s honour aifd 
i#lbry, and to the reducing of the pmple to a most p^ect and godlv living, 
without error or superstition, putting away other ^ings which they per^ 
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ceived to be most abused, as in men’s ordinances it often chanceth di- 
versely in divers countries.” But this principle has been lost sight of by 
the persons to whom 1 allude, and they have presumed, following their 
mere private judgments, and not the rules or intention of the Church, 
to introduce, one by one, those very forms and observances which the 
reformers of our Liturgy had purposely discontinued and laid aside, but 
which it is now sought to revive, some of them for the first time since 
the Reformation. These innovations have, in some instances, been car- 
ried to such a length as to render the Church service almost histrionic, 
i really cannot characterise by a gentler term the continual changes of 
l)o.sture, the frequent genufiexions, the crossing, the peculiarities of 
dress, and some of the decorations of the churches to which 1 allude. 
They are, after all, a poor imitation of the Roman ceremonial, and fur- 
nish, 1 have no doubt, to the observant members of that Church, a sub- 
ject, on the one hand, of ridicule, as being a faint and meagre copy of 
their own gaudy ritual, and, on the other hand, of exultation, as prepar- 
ing those who take delight in them to seek a fuller gratification of their 
taste in the Roman communion. 1 am by no means insensible to the 
value of the sestlietic principle in the externals of religion ; but great 
caution is requisite not to lay kucIi stress upon that which is material 
and emblematic as to detract from the importance of that which is 
jiurely spiritual, — to substitute, in fact, the mere machinery of religion 
for the efi’ecis which it is intended to p oduce. 1 have always contended, 
and .still contend, that we arc bound to carry out all the Church’s direc- 
tions f(»r the celebration of divine serx'U’ ; but 1 ' -mtegd, also, that we 
<iffen(l against her order, not less by the addition of what it forbids or 
does iKjt enjf‘iu, than by the omtssioa of any thin;^ that it prescribes. 

IMIEVIOOS WARNINGS KUPEATED. 

Suffer to remind you of tlie language whi« h I held to yoti on this 
subject eight years ago. “ Such practices,” I observed, “ which are nei- 
ther prescribed, nor recommended, nor even noticed by our Church, nor 
sanctioned by general custom, throw discredit upon those decent cere- 
monies and expressive forms, which are intended to enliven the devotion 
of those who are engaged in the service of (iod, and to do honour to 
His holy name. In resisting an exaggerated spiritualism, we must be 
careful not to incur the charge of materialising religion, and, abdve all, 
we must beware of arbitrarily connecting the gifts of (iod with ordinances 
of merely human appointment, and of teaching our people to place the 
ceremonies which the Church has ordained, however significant and 
laudable, on the same footing as the sacraments which have been onlain- 
ed by the Lord Jesus himself.” In 1846 1 again complained of the efforts 
which had for some time past been systematicdly made to revive 
amongst the members of our communion opinions and practices usually 
regarded as peculiar to the Church of Rome, and spoke of them as 
tending to perplex and unsettle sensitive and imperfectly instructed con- 
sciences, and to prepare them for an acknowledgment of the paramount 
authority of that Church, which, as it concedes nothing, nor admits the 
l>088ibility of its erring, even in the minutest feature of that complicated 
system, which was stamped with the character of unchangeableness by 
the decrees of the Council of IVent, has manifestly a great advanta^ in 
dealing with unstable and doubtful minds, whenever one step has been 
taken in advance towards that system. I had ho^d that these distinct 
expressions of my oninion woula have the effect of checking the innova- 
tions alluded to, and of awakenii^ those of the clergy of my diocese who 
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had departed the fiirtheBt frcnn the simplicity of our Reformed ritual, to 
a sense of the danger of all endeavours to assimilate it to the Roman 
ceremonial, and to the inconsistent of such endeavours with their own 
obligations, as ministers of our ^formed Church, bound by solemn 
])ledges to observe her rules, and to carry out her intentions. That ex- 
pectation has been disappointed ; neither my public exhortations nor my 
prit'ate admonitions have produced the desired effect. 1 have been told 
that 1 had no authority to forbid anj^thing which was not in express 
tenns forbidden by law ; and that practices, which, though properly laid 
aside by the Church, and so by implication condemned, have not been 
actually prohibited, are therefore lawful ; and that canonical obedience to 
a Bishop is only that which he can enforce in a court of law ; and so the 
innovations which 1 objected to have been persisted in, with additional 
changes introduced from time to time with the manifest purpose of assi- 
milating the services of our Reformed Church as nearly as possible to 
those of the Roman. Cnee more 1 declare my entire disapproval of such 
practices, and my earnest wish that, while every direction of the rubric 
and canons is observed where it is possible, no form should be intro- 
duced into the celebration of public worshin which is not expressly pres- 
cribed by them, or sanctionea by long established usage. 

DUn' OF DISCOUNTENANCING THE KOMISH CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

It is a duty at all times incumbent upon the meml>«r8 of our Reformed 
Church, especially upon her ministers, to abstain from everything which 
mav seem in any .way to countenance the errors of the Church of Rome, 
and lead any person to believe that the difference between us is less than 
it really is ; to forbear from imitating its peculiarities, from recommend- 
ing its bot^ks of devotion, from attending its services, e\'en through 
curiositv, in this country at least: in short, to shun all intercourse with 
it as a Church. But this duty presses upon us with peculiar force at 
the ])rcsent time, when that Church is advancing its pretensions to 
spiritual dominion amongst us with an arrogance hitherto unknown. 

THE NEW ROMAN HIKKAIU UY. 

Tt has been thought sufficient by all fonner Popes, since the time of 
the Reformation, to provide for the spiritual c.M'e of their adherents in 
this cmiiitry by the appointment of Vicars-AjKJStoUr, e.\ercising, indeed, 
episcopal authority over them, not as Bishops of any English See, but 
deriving their titles from some imaginary diocese, in partibus infidelium. 
llie assertion now first made of the Pope’s right to erect Episcopal Secs 
in this country appears to me to be, not only an intentional insult to the 
Episcopate and clergy of England, but a daring, though powerless, in- 
vasion of the supremacy of the Crown. 7’he act of Parliament which 
restored that supremacy provides that ** No foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state, or ]K»tentate, spiritual or temjKiral, shall use, enjoy, or 
exercise, any manner of power, jurisdiction, superiority, authority, pre- 
eminence, or privilege, spiritual or ecclesiastical, within this realm;” 
and although while the law in this respect remains unchanged, the pre- 
tended erection of a Bishop's See in England, by the Pope's authority, 
can have no legal effect, it is manifestly the assertion, on his part, of a 
right to do that which the laws of England have forbidden. I cannot, 
therefore, but regard it as a measure i^ainst which, not only the Church, 
but the Government, of this country is bour^d empbaticidly to protest. 
K is evident that the Bishop and Couit of Rome entertain very sanguine 
n<!i^8 of the conversion of this country, and of its return to the wsoin 
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of their Church. 'Fhe sad falling away of some, who seemed to be the 
most devotedly attached to the Church of England, has awakened ex- 
pectations, not unnatural indeed, but destined to certain disappoint- 
ment. 


ITS EPFBCTS ON THE COUNTRY. 

I believe that the very boldness of the pretensions now put forth by 
the Bishop of Rome and his agents will prevent their success. 
They may daezle and confound a few weak minds, or captivate some 
ardent imaginations, but they will be instinctively repelled by the 
common sense and right feeling of the people at large. Popery, as de- 
manding an entire prostration of men’s intellect, before an authority 
which attempts to substantiate its claims, not by proofs, but by gratui- 
tous and inron si stent assertions, cannot long retain its bold upon the 
mind of a well-educated people imbued with a knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
hire. Its fundamental principle is, that men are not to examine, but to 
believe; and at the present moment, bv the re-assertion of superstitions, 
whicli the more learned writers of the koman Church Have long ago ex- 
|)l(>ded, and l>y the rerival of legends, suited only to an age of the gross- 
est ignoranc(‘, it seems to be pushing that principle to its very utmost 
length, as though its maxim were, that the more incredible a doctrine or 
history may siem, the xnoie merit there is ir believing it. And this 
fearless contempt and defiance of com- mn senso has its effect upon some 
iininforinetl and humble minds, overpowering thro by the very audacity 
of its pretensions, winie the authority hich displays it cffeis to relieve 
them from all the trouble and an vie* y of a seirch 'ifter ^ruth, assuring 
them that is at once their duty and their happ'uess not to inquire, but 
to brii('V(' But the Church »1 R* .ae employs different agencies and 
instrunif -Hs to different classes of men. For ♦nose whose ^^ducation and 
habits of inmd require soiiietlimg like argumei t and evidence, she has 
her subtle dialecticians and persuasive orators, who do not fetter them- 
selves with a very strict adherence to the canon of doctrine laid down 
by the Gmncil of Trent, but insinuate, if they do not expressly teach, 
various modifications of it, adapted to remove what they term thp preju- 
dices of their Protestant hearers, especially those who are members of 
the Church of England. You will readily understand me to allude to 
the Oratorians, as they are called, ar *. 1 name viicm principally for the 
sake of expressing luy earnest hope that none of you will the least 
coimtenance to their proceedings, nor run ihi.^ risk of impiuring the 
strength of your own convictions, and of weakei.ing yonr attachment to 
the CJhurch of which you are members, by attending any of their ser- 
vices or listening to their lectures. 

GERMAN TIIEOLOGV A STILL GREATER EVIL. 

But, while we are looking to the dangers whicli impend over us in one 
ouarter, let us not close ouy eves to those which threaten us from anq- 
tner. A. natural principle of antagonism in the human mind raakw it 
probable that some, who fly off from Popery, will traverse the entire dia- 
meter of the rational sphere, and be landed on the antipodes of infidelity. 
I would desire you to consider whether some of those persons who are 
disgusted with tne departures now too common from the sobeniess and 
simplicity of our devotional offices, and with the exaggerated notions 
which are insisted on as to the aothority of the priestly office, are not 
too likely to take refuge, not in liw Church doctrine, as the term is com- 
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monly understood, but in the boundless expanse of Latitudinarianism, a 
sea without a shore, and with no pole-star to guide those who embark 
on it but tbc uncertain light of human reason. 1 cannot but think that 
we have more to apprehend from the theology of Germany than from 
that of Home; from that which deifies human reason than from that 
which seeks to blind or stifle it; from a school which labours to re- 
eoncile Christianity with its own philosophy, by stripping the Gospel of 
all its characteristic features, and reducing it to the level of human sys- 
tems, than from a Church which rejects and condemns even the sound- 
est conclusions of true philosophy %vhen they are at variance with the 
determinations of its own presumed infallibility. The theology, if it 
deserves the name, to whioh I allude, has been grafted upon, or grown 
out of the idealism of the German philosophers. It has exhibited symp- 
toms of decline in its native soil, but I fear it is beginning to lay hold 
on the more ])raclical mind of this country, and from it, in my judg- 
ment, more danger is to be apprehended, than from the Jittempt to re- 
vive w'orn-out superstitions, and to shackle the understandings and con- 
sciences of men with fetters which were broken and thrown off at the 
Reformation. Moral evidence, historical testimony, inspiration, miracle, 
all that is objective in Christianity is swejit eway by the writers of this 
school, its glory defaced, its living waters deprived of all their healing 
virtues by distillation in the alembic of rationabsm. 

DENIAL OF THE INSPIRATION OK HOLY SCIUPTURE. 

Now, I fear that there are many persons who think tliat they may 
safely go to a certain length with these bold adventurers in theology, 
without following them into all their e.xtravagant speculations ; for in- 
stance, that they may deny the inspiration of Holy Scripture, as the 
Church understands it, without calling in question the evidences — that 
is, the historical evidences of Christianity ; that they may believe that 
J esus Christ is the Son of God, and yet cast off what they term a super- 
stitious reverence for the text of the Bible. But 1 do not believe it to 
be possible for any one thus tf» undervalue and weaken the authority of 
the Apostles and Prophets, and so to undermine the foundations of his 
belief, without impairing the soundness of the buj>crstructure, and dilut- 
ing his faith in Jesus (vhrist as his chief corner-stone To deny the in- 
spirati^e of Scripture is one step towards the rejection of the Gus{)el as 
a revedation from God. 


RATIONALISM. 

Against this fatal heresy I would earnestly caution my younger bre- 
thren, as being one from which, in the present state of the human mind, 
we have much more to fear than from the encroachments of Popery. 
Rationalism, as its name implies, referring everything to man’s unaided 
reason as the ultimate test of truth, Hatters the pride of his nature, 
which is revolted by the humbling but consolatory doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. Popery ofiends and disgusts the understanding by inventions op- 
posed alike to common sense and to the plain letter of Holy Scripture. 
Tfie latter aims at the comulete subjugation of the intellect to the au- 
thority of the self-constituted Vicar of Christ ; the former asserts the 
Htipremacy and inf^ibility of reason. It is manifest that this is the 
most likely to find favor with a trained and scientific generation, while 
can rest its hope of general acceptance only on the ground of 
ah w^uirin^ igi^^ l%e true safeguard ana preservative from 

in the general diffusion of sound scriptu. 
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ral knowledge* by means of education—* in a sedulous inculcation of the 
doctrines of our llcfonned Church, as drawn from the inspired word of 
God, and in a firm adherence to the Creeds, and Liturgy, and Articles. 
If these be cast aside, or if, while they are subscribed to in the letter, 
they are understood and interpreted in a non-natural sense, so as to ex- 
plain away, on one side, the fundamental truths of Christianity, or, on 
the other, the distinctive doctrine of Protestantism, we shall soon be 
afioat in a sea of error, drifting helplessly amongst the shoals and quick- 
sands of heresy, old and new. The Church will no longer be an ark of 
Siifety ; its ministry will be a ministry not of peace but of confusion ; 
and what the results will be we may learn from the example of the con- 
tinental churches, which are now reaping the bitter fruits of their de- 
fection from Catholic truth and order, and of their separation of religious 
from secular education. 

UNION IN THE CHURCH. 

And what is the lesson which the actual condition of our own Church 
is calculated to teach u.s r Menaced by dangers of opposite kinds, — on 
this side superstition and spiritual tyranny; on that side rationalism, 
with infidelity and pantheism in its train, — are we not bound to put 
away from us, as far as our duty to the truth will permit, all dissensious 
and controversies between our.selvc.s, to rally round tlie vital truths of 
the (j(iSpL‘l, and to study with mucli .self-inquiry ariil earnest prayers to 
realise our Saviour’s precept — “ Have salt in yourselves, and have peace 
one with another.” Whatever defects w may b- lieve to cxisi in the 
constitution of our Church, as newed in »;onriexioii with the civil polity 
of this c(*uutrv let us devote our energies more rei diitely than we yet 
have (lone to tl)r fulfunieul. of oui jwn i individual duties a» ministers of 
that (’hurch each in his proper sphere of action, and w** shall find in 
the more rapji! growth of true religion, in the extension of the Church’s 
lioundaries, in the daily ingathering of those who are to be saved, and 
in the moral and social improvement of the people at large, abundant 
evidence of our belonging to a true Church. 

EVIDENCE IN THE CHURCH OF ITS TRUTH. 

N.iy, have we not even now sutiicient evidence of this kind to assure 
and encourage us ? Can we believe that God would bless the eiTorts 
of a fallen or falling Church with such success as by His goodness has 
already crowned the awakened energies of our own? And is not the 
very fact of that awakening, viewed in connexion with its results, in 
itself a condemnation of those who desert our Church because she is 
hindered, as they think, from doing her proper work ? Is it too much 
to say that the Divine Head of the Church (we speak with humility), 
seems to be acknowledging the legitimacy of that branch of it which is 
planted in this realm by repeated marks of his favour ; not by amplify- 
ing its worldly honour, nor by enlarging its endowments, nor by 
augmenting its temporal power, nor by giving it increased favor in the 
sight of legislators and rulers, but b^ caUing forth its spiritual energies, 
by reviving its inner life, bv rekindling in its members somewhat of the 
Church’s ancient warmth ol piety and charity, by giving it both the will 
and the power to lengthen its cords and strengthen its stakes, and to 
break forth on the right hand and on the left ? Have we not thankfully 
to acknowledge the goodness of God towards the Church of this country 
in permitting it to send forth, within the last ten years, fifteen additional 
Bishops to preside over its distant and too long neglected branches. 
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and in blessing the labours of those devoted and self-denying men with 
an almost unlooked-for measure of success ? This, too, be it remember- 
ed, by the Church’s inherent energy, without assistance, almost without 
encouragement from the State. Again, are there no indications of the 
existence of a true Church, faithful to her appointed work, in the efforts 
which have been lately made to bring into her bosom and to provide 
with heavenly nourishment the multitudes of perishing sinners, cdled 
indeed by her name, and fur the most part, it may be, made her chil- 
dren by baptism, but from that moment treated as strangers and 
foreigners, ignorant of her maternal care, and suffered to remain in an 
almost worse than heathen state ? Are not the churches and schools, 
which are now so many centres of light and holiness in regions where 
the powers of darkness long held undisputed sway, so many trophies 
which the Church militant has been permitted to erect over the enemies 
of man’s salvation ? Is it nut the Church which has of late lifted up 
her voice, and told the rich and powerful of the rliities they owe to the 
poor, and of the dangers which have arisen and of the ruin which must 
ensue from the continued neglect of those duties ? Lt*t us, dear bre- 
thren, be duly thankful to God for all that He has guided anti enabled 
our Church to effect, as the dispenser of His truth, and be more zealous 
and more united than ever in our endeavours to carry on that work in 
our respective spheres of duty. Let us rally as dutiful sons round our 
spiritual mother in the time of her distres-s and iwrplexity ; repair the 
breaches of our Zion as effectually as God may permit us to rei)air them, 
and possess ourselves in patience and prayer, till, in His own good time. 
He shall see fit to perfect the work. 

There are still other topics which seem to require some notice from 
me, but I can only touch upon them very briefly. 

SISTERS OF MERCY. 

The questior of establishing Sisterhoods of Mercy in our Reformed 
Church is one respecting which opinions are greatly divided. That such 
institutions mav be productive, under due. regulation, of much good, 
cannot I think be doubted, l^ey have from tune to time been recom- 
mended to our Church for adoption by writers whose atUchmeut to the 
princi[»Ies of the Reformation cannot doubted. 7’hey are, in fact, ori- 
ginallv ^Protestant institutions. Eighty years before the formation of 
Sisternoods of Mercy in the Church of Home by Vincent de Paulo, the 
Protestant Sisterhood of Sedan and the Ladies of RocheUe, set the ex- 
ample of those associations for pious and charitable objects. 1’liat it is 
jxjsaible to conduct them in accordance with Protestant principles is 
proved by the institution of deaconesses established in Paris in 1841, 
and carried on with continually increasing success under the truly pa- 
ternal care and wise direction of M. Vermeil, Pastor of the ^formed 
Church of Paris. In a few years a spacious house, contaimng 127 rooms, 
with large yards and gardens, has been purchased itted up, and is 
filled with sufferers of every description. Insjlyl^tioii for young, 
consolation and guidance for pemtents, medioine ahd attendance for the 
sick, a lending library, the distribution of Bibles and tracts, — all these 
objects are carried out or superintended-^^ by the deaconesses and proba- 
tioners, and these useful labours have been thankfully acknowledged 
from time to time by pecuniary^^ grants from the municipal authorities 
of Paris. 

This institution has from the first been carefully guarded from the 
errors and abuses of the C&urdi of Rome. It has associated together 
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(.•hristian women conatrained by the love of Christy and desirous of 
being permitted to do his work more effectually than would be done by 
their detaclied and isolated efforts. But it has held out to them no in- 
flucement nor facilities to desert the duties laid upon them by their 
domestic relations. No vow of celibacy nor engagements binding their 
consciences ; — no vioh'ition of the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free ; — ^the character of the establishment i.s not that of a monastic 
community, but of a great Christian family. If any sisterhoods can be 
formed in thi.s countr)' answering to this aescription, 1 should hail their 
instihuion as calculated to increase the efficiency of our Church, apd to 
strengthen it against the machinations of Rome. But I strongly depre- 
cate the establishment of any religious or charitable society of females 
which shall have almost every peculiarity of a nunnery but the name. 
I fear that this is the case with some which have been already formed. 
I have reason to believe that, in more than one instance, young women, 
have been encouraged or liermitted to enrol themselves as Sisters of 
M(?rcy or Charity against the earnest wish of their nearest relations, and 
to neglect one clearly ])rescribed duty for the sake of undertaking an- 
other, which is certainly not of positive obligation. I should think it a 
sufficient condemnation of such an institution to be able to show that in 
any one instance its conductors had invited or permitted a daughter to 
become an inmate in spite of the earnest remonstrances of a father or a 
widowed rnolher. From these objections the Training Institution for 
Nurse.s is free ; and T do not den> that rnorr extensive establishments 
of the nature of that which exists Baris mi^ht be formed in strict ac- 
coniaiicc with ti:c. principles of ow Reformed Cbuicli.^ All that I in- 
icnd to <ay is, that greater enre la requisite to avoid the fault of monas- 
ric instil itions than appears to have been exercised in some instances 
!ia\'c come to my knowledge. 

NATIONAL# EDUCATION. 

I'hc question of national education is one which on this occasion I 
must pass by with a single remark. After all the discussions which 
have taken place with regard to the intentions of the CJovcrument, and 
the duty and claims of the Church, I am persuaded that, if the education 
of the people at large be taken out of the hands of the clergy, it will be 
mainly their own fault. They stand on a vantage ground from which, 
if they are vigilant and active, it will hardly be possible to dislodge 
them Hut they must take care that the education which they offer is 
one which deserves the name, one adapted to the present state of human 
knowledge and of human society. On this subject I retain the opinion 
which I staled in my charge of 1834. It was, therefore, with great plea- 
sure that I gave my sanction to a plan suggested by some of trie London 
clergy, and carried into effect by themselves, with the assistance of se- 
ver^ lay members of the Church, of giving evening lectures on different 
branches of literature, art, and science, to the young men of London, 
with a view to their improvement, mord, intellectual, and spiritual ; af- 
fected as they are by the peculiar temptations of a great city, the modern 

E ractice of early closing, and the advancing spread of knowledge. The 
enevolent efforts of the committee have been crowned with a laive 
measure of success. They have now commenced the first term of the 
third year with forty-eight classes in seventeen difi^rent parishes, and 
numbering about eight hundred students, most of them clerks or shop- 
men in commercial houses, some scripture-readers, and sothe national 
schoolmasters. It is scarcely possible to estimate too highly the good 

2 D 
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which this measure is calculated to produce. Its moral and social effect 
is to be calculated, not merely by the improved tastes and habits of the 
students themselves, but by the influence which they will exercise upon 
those around them, their fcllow-clerks and shopmen, their families and 
acquaintances. 

OPPORTUNITIES OF 1851 . * 

One other subject remains to be noticed before I conclude. The 
greatExhibitionof Works of Art and Industry, which has been announc- 
ed fqr the year 1851 , will cause an unprecedented influx of strangers 
into this metropolis from all parts of the world, but especially from the 
continent of Europe. It is for others to consider in what manner that 
vast multitude is to be provided with lodgings and the conveniences of 
life. It is surely a duty incumbent upon the ministers of the Gospel to 
devise, if possible, some mode of furnishing them with the means of 
worshipping God, and of profiting b> the opportunities of the Christian 
Sabbath. Let us not w^elcome them to this great enT}>oriiim of the 
world’s commerce as though we looked only to the gratification of our 
national pride, or to mutud improvement in the arts which minister to 
the enjoyment of this pre.sent life, and took no thought of tlie spiritual 
relation which subsists between all mankind as children of God, whom 
He desires to be saved through Jesus Christ. Let us not incur the 
guilt of Hezekiah, who displayed to the Chaldean messengers the house 
of his precious things, the silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the 
precious ointment, and all the house of his armour, and all that was 
found in his trealmres ; but forgot, as it seems, to set b^'fore them the 
glory of the true God, and the beauty of holiness in His law, and in His 
worship, and the history of His wonderful works. It may not be easy 
to mark out the precise line of duty which we ought to ftdlow in this 
matter, or to devise any plan >vhieh may be equally anjilicable to persons 
of difterent languages and creeds ; but we should endeavour to provide 
for them the means of common w'orship, and to distribute amongst those 
who may be willing to receive it, the Bible, and, where it may be done, 
the Book of Common Prayer, translated into the languages of tlieir res- 
pective countries. 1 cannot doubt but that the {Society for Promoting 
Chrisitian Knowledge will lend its aid towards the fulfilment of this de- 
^jgn. • Whatever measure.s of success may attend our endeavours, they 
will at least serve to convince our guests that we are not mere wor- 
shippers of Mammon, that we are not entirely absorbed in the j)ursuit. 
of mere objects which concern only the present life, but that we glory in 
possessing ourselves, and are desirous of imparting to others the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

CONCLUSION. ^ 

In conclusion, reverend brethren, 1 would again suggest to you, that 
the most likely method of healing the wounds inflicted upon the Church 
by our intestine divisions — of softening that asperity of feeling which 
rel^ous controversy is so apt to engender — and of bringing us by de- 
to a common understanding upon questions of vital importance — 

for every one of us, in his proper sphere of action, honestly to fulfil 
the duty laid by the Church upon all her ministers. See that you never 
cease your labour, your care, and diligence, until you have done all that 
lieth in you, according to your bounden duty, to bring all that are or 
shal9H9e ^coniinitted to your charge unto that agreement in the knowledge 
And fjilcli of God, and that ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, that 
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there be no room left among you either for error in religion or for iaciou«» 
ness of life. I cannot but think, that if every clergyman were tJIUrect 
all his energies and endeavours to the task of feeding the Lord’s family 
with the wholesome food provided for them in the Bible and the Church, 
to the instruction of the ignorant and the conversion of the sinful, 
with earnest pfayer, the study of God’s word, and a devout and punctual 
observance of the Church’s rule, confining his efforts, except in special 
cases, to the field of labor which has been assigned to him, he would do 
more to tranqiiillise and strengthen the Church than he could effect by 
stepping out of his allotted station to enlist himself in the ranks of angry 
polemics, under other banners than those of the Church herself, unfol(L 
ed by her authorised standard-bearers. There are three promises which 
you have all made before God, and in the face of His Church, when you 
were invested with authority to preach the word of God, and to minister 
His holy sacraments, which, taken together, and with a due regard to 
their bearings upon one another, will furnish you with a perfect rule 
of conduct in times of perplexity and disquiet. Suffer me to remind you 
of them. The first — “ Will you be ready, with all faithful diligence, to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to 
God’s word?” “ I will, the Lord being my helper.” The second — Will 
you maintain and set forward, as much as lieth in you, quietness, peace, 
and love, among all Christian people, and especially among those that 
are and shall be committed to your charge ?” “ 1 will so do, the I^cjrd be- 
ing my helper.” 'Fhe third — ” Will you reverently obey your Ordinary, 
and other chief ministers, unto whom is committed the charge and go- 
vernment over you, following with a glad juind and* will their godly 
admonitions, and submitting yourselves to *heir godly judgments r” 
” 1 will so do, the Lord being my helper.’ Whatever dangers may 
threaten us from without, if there be amfm.* st us a SMrit of f'nn ad- 
herence to the scriptural doctrine and aposL heal order of our Church, 
of mutual candour and kindness, ana ot cheerful obedience to legi- 
timate autbonty excrciscJ wHhin reasonable bounds, a zeakuis devo- 
tion to our Maste s work, and a simple reliance upon Him for the will 
and the power tc/ perform it. He wall assuredly bless and protect His 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Now, unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unti Him 
be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world with- 
out end. — Amen ! 


CHRONICLE OF CHURCH PROCEEDINGS : TO NOVEMBER 

» 14TH, 1850. 


The schismatical intrusion and usurpation of the Bishop of Rome, is 
evidently too large and important a topic for us to discuss, in the limits 
to which we must now confine ourselves. Nor indeed is it neces^M^ 
that we do so ; for the/ac^s relative to this most presumptuous ‘ W 
already well known. We have therefore preferred to circulate among 
OUT readers the Bishop of London’s sixth charge, a document in weight and 
importance second to none which has api^ared since the RexormaUon. 
His Lordship’s grave review of the recent judmnent of the Privy Council 
— ^his solid reasons for non-acquiescence in that judgment-— his critical 
consideration of our baptismal offices — ^his exposure of the fraudulency 
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of ai^attempt to enlist Hooker among those who have held low notions 
on sR-amental grace — the able and complete appeal to the common 
language of the greatest divines from Cranmer’s time till now — ^and the 
wise moderation which characterized every allusion to synodical motions 
which may be still ensuant; — all this will amply realize every hope 
which has been entertained for his Lordship’s ear vindication of 

the Church’s doctrine. Nor are the other features of the charge less 
practical or masterly. In all that his Lordship alleges — on the advance 
of Romanism — on the innovations in public w'orship — on the progress 
of rationalistic principles of theology — on the true safeguard and pre- 
servative against every enemy and every heresy — the assertion of the 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, of a reverence for the text of 
Bible, and a due acquiescence in the authority of the Church, w'c must 
recognize a spirit of counsel and of grace deliberately recorded, and 
tnily conservative of the evangelism of the Church of Kn gland. 

\Ve have a hope that our edition of this invaluable Charge will prove 
to be the most correct which has been seen in India. The official 
edition had not been published w'hen our last dispatches left England : — 
but we have carefully collected several of the leading reports ; anrl as each 
of these was composed from a copy Avritten by his Lordshii)’^ j)ermission, 
wc have no doubt that the text we have formed, from a comparison of 
them, wall be found substantially, and almost precisely accurate. 

In our next number, we pur}»ose giving something like a digest of 
proceedings in the several dioceses of England on the late act of j)apal 
aggression, for which w^e are already in possession of eo]>ious niateriais. 

We have received two more numoers of “The Missionakv,*’ 
which we have before mentioned as promising to be a valuable vehicle 
of hints and information on the topics to which it is principidly dedicated. 
The paper is ably conducted, and of a spirit truly Catholic. We tmst its 
amiable tone, and extremely moderate price, will ensure it a large sale 
among the Churchmen of India. 

We have also received tw'o numbers of ‘*Tiie CurRoiiMAN,” a reli- 
gious newspaper published at Madras. It contains a number of im- 
portant ecclesiastical rejirints, and thus appears w^ell cairuluted to diffuse 
the principles to which it is pledged in a diocese where such an organ 
is much wanted. The style of printing is far inferior to any thing 
which we have recently seen from a Bengal or a Bombay press : — and 
this, we think the Editor should labour to improve. But the selected 
articles are of a high character, and the editorial lone, though jierhaps 
a little stilted, pledges the design to good, with an earnestness of which 
the sincerity is patent. 

We need not refer at any length to the fine Educational Institution 
in progress at Agra, as it has already been so ably recommended by the. 
valuable friend who has communicated uui article on the Benares 
Sanscrit College. 

’We have received the Twelfth Report of the Benares Provincial 
Church Missionary Association and Orphan Institution, in 
w^^h, as UHiialf records of reverses and encouragements bear about an 
eatisil proportion, though the general apathy in Missionary objects is 
relieved by several instances of signal liberality. The gift of a superbly 
embellished font, by Captain Kittoe ; of a clock and bells, by our Ve- 
nerable Archdeacon, and of a most acceptable addition to the landed 
estate by John Rivaz, Esq. C.S., are prominently mentioned. Mrs. 
Fuchs, the excellent lady who superintends the girls* department, me- 
morializes a most pleasing instance of youthful piety, 'llic mission 
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has been much strengthened, we confidently hope, by the recei^n of 
a young man of considerable Sanscrit learning and ar^mentativ9^^^^» 
Neheiniah Nilkanth, as a Catechist. Wliile we grieve that Jai Narayan’s 
College and Free School is again deprived of the valuable labor of the 
Rev. Principal, it is our duty to mention, with high encomium, the 
efficient and systematic exertions of Mr. Mackay, the Senior Master, to 
whose robust health and untiring perseverance the institution is greatly 
indebted for its present and prospective efficiency. We earnestly invite 
an immediate effort to reduce a balance of above eight hundred Rupees, 
against the mission, and so avert the contemplated necessity of reducing 
what is, upon the whole, we trust and believe, an effective and an im> 
proving Christian establishment. 

We also acknowledge, with many thanks, a pleasing selection of 
Christian Psalmody, and an arrangement, in score, of the canticles at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, by our valued friend and correspon* 
dent, the Rev. Robert Eland, Chaplain of Gowhatti, Assam. Both of 
these brochures do high credit to Mr. Bland’s taste and orthodoxy ; and 
though, from circumstances which he could not control, neitner of 
them contain all that might be desirable, yet recognizing in them ^‘ a 
consistency with the spirit of the Prayer Book” (which is more them we 
can say of any other collections of hymns or tunes which have been set 
forth in India) we heartily wish them wide circulation and extensive 
adoption. 


Prinlsd by W, JI. Haycock, Bishop'9 CoUeye Pre^g, 
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God in the first day of creation made nothing but Light, al- 
lowing one whole day to that work, without creating any material 
tliing therein i so the experiments of Light, and not of profit, 
should be first investigated. 


Bacon. 
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1 . 

KAVANAfiirS DISCOVERY OF LANGUAGE/ 

You may have seen a man rush in, breathless with tlie 
of a jj^reat aiinoiineeinent — so that he cannot find 

words to hrin$r it out in. lie looks wildly at you whilst he 
\vij)es his forehead with his silk iiand , ercliicf and puffs out — 
like a spoutiiiir grampus — the aecnm dated br.ath along 
dee]) inspiratioTi; — and yet, in Ids vud glare you discern — 
twinkling like i star amid the hurraing scud — a calm sweet 
(‘onsciojisiiess o^’his power to *-Uiu \ ou when he shall get tlie 
power of sjK jch. It is with an aspect thus startlinirly big 
w'itli promise that Mr. Morgan Kavanagh presents himself 
to the reader. lie; ruslics into print before he has wTitten 
his book, and he finds himself in the second volume diefore 
he liad thought of hanng a second volume at all. IVansla- 
lors, catching the infection of his enthusiasm, follow ‘‘pari 
])assu” at his heels ; and the announcement that “ A French 
Translation of this work is published in Paris, by Paul Re- 
nouard,^^ meets you on the back of the title-page. The verj’^ 
publishers seem to be in a flurr}" about this new “ maximus 
partus temporis,^^ — and they anticipate the title-page by an 
earnest warning that the work “is private property, pro- 
tected by the late Copyright Act, the 5 and 6 Victoria, 
c. 45/' We quote the intimation for the benefil of those who. 


* The Discovery of the Science of Lauguaj^es ; in which are shown the 
real nature of the l^arts of Speech ; the meanings which all words carry 
in thoinselvcH, as their own definitions^ and the origin of words, letters, 
figures, Sic. Dy Morgan Kavanagh. In two volumes. London : Ijougniaii 
and Co , 1844. 
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like ourselves, may be at a loss vvliere else to look for tlie 
number of the Act if thev should chance at aiiv time to have 
occasion to rcier to it. 

The book was published in the year 1811, and we obscM ve 
hy the Almanack that we are now in the year 1850 — nay 
1851. That we liave just now met with the book for tJie 
'first time may seem to arpie tlierefore that we live very 
mueli out of the world. We admit the inference; and, 
taking it for granted that a good number of our readers are 
in much the same predieameiit,*we go on with our intended 
notice of Mr. Kavanagh. 

Mr. Kavanagh does not deny that he was in a Inirry. 
The book, wliilst going througli the press, grew “double in 
size,^^ — and hence, as lie remarks, “the reader, as*he must 
“ be awai’o with what preeipitation all i)r()diietit)iis of tlu' 
“ mind, Imnight out in this way, are attended, eauiioi ex|)eirt 
“ from tliis work mon^ tlian vvliat is claimed for it — iiauudy, 
“ that it contains, tliougb j»nt together Imrricdly and without 
“ art, the clear and full cominuiiieatioii of a discovery. And 
no wonder that Mr. Kavaiiagli disregarded on this occasion 
tlie Iloratiaii maxim “ iiono prematur in anno^’ — (which, at 
school, we used to think meant “ in the ninth year li‘t it Ix’ 
sent to ])rcss’^) — for tlie Discovery — supposing it a I'cal one 
— was not one which a friend to his s[>ecies would havit felt 
himself justified in suppressing during any such protracted 
analogical period of gestation. 

It is no practice of ours to “skij) the pridaee.” Wry 
often you can learn from a man’s prtjface evc rytliing that is 
worth kuoiving in his hook. By writing the hook tlu' man 
lias pftssibly “written himself clear’’ — and you get tlu' Ixne- 
lit of this in the prefVice, In this resjit^ct the pridact. of .Mr. 
Kavanagh is disappointing. II(^ is not going to let yon off 
your fair .share; of the labour in this ivay. In his analytical 
table of contents. In; is equally on his guard against the 
danger of superseding his book. 11 is table of contnits is not 
a convement recapitulation of facts, but a seductive ennmera- 
tioii of promises. It can be of service, be tells us, “as a 
“ means of reference, to such persons only as ha^'c read the 
work;’’ and he won’t even submit to be read as Southey 
used to read new books, without cutting tlie loaves, for he 
declares of his work that “ from its peculiar nature, no part 
“ can lie understood without an intimate knowledge of all by 
“ which it is preceded.” Apd you arc not to flatter yourself 
that >vhen you have read the table of contents you know all 
that yon arc to expect, for, as Mr. Kavanagh adds, “It 
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should Ixi also observed that, in order to bring tlie table 
within r(3asonal)le compass, it has been found necessary to 
“ h^avo unnoticed )nany observations and ira])ortaiit disco- 
venes.” Ihdlled thus at once, find stimulated both by Con- 
t(uits and Preface, w(? liad no rcsour(!(j but to turn to the 
work itself. ]lcforc (Altering upon our notice of it, it may 
be as w ell to give the reader a Pisgah view^^ of it from the ' 
staii(l-])<)int of tlic analytical table. A few of the topics are 
liere strung together; — 

“ Wljai tlic author sliouhl do before attemi>ting to ])rovc the discovery 
“ of the s(‘ienee of languages. 'J'his he does, and a great deal more. 

What this is. Words carry in themselves their own meaning. * * 

“ * * We ha\’e hecn hitherto wholly unaemiaiiited with the science of 
“ grammar. Proofs of this given. * * * The great simplicity of this 
*‘ discovery. ♦ ^ « 'I'he author’s resolution of frankly speaking his 

“ mind. Tin* sulistantive. Proof that this part of speech, as it is call- 
** cd, has not hitherto been knowm. Personal pronouns. Prof)f given 
“ that they are not, any more than substantives, wliat they have been 
taken for. llic adjective. IVoved that the greatest grammarians 
“ cannot at all uccoimt for ibis part of speech. * ^■- * * * Procifs given 
** from the Knglisli language that tins want of science is real and dc- 
“ ]d()rable. ♦ ♦ V'iew of the human mind. I’hat taken by emi- 

“ nent ]diiIo'>;ophers iri(]uired iruo and touad to be erroneous. The 
“ author’s view' of it. AV'ord.s do not repre exit ideas What sort of a 
“ language w'c. should Iiave if tlu y did. * * * * that there are 

“ no such w’oi ils as sulisUi, lives or iiouiis. iVoof tb; ' all words ( . lied 
“ su)jst:iriiiv' s are but nauics in the fourtl- degree of eompar-on. lly 
'‘this view' aie ( ^jdained various dilhciiliics already alluded U), and 
wliieii no oi-.'inroariaus can aect i.nt h... 'J'he author’s pretensions. 

“ * * ** l >ih;a \ery of the second iM)sses8ive ease. Its powerful inean- 
“ ing. 'I'he Kngiisli idiom must be imjm wed by a knowledge of it. * ♦ * 
'I‘he verb. Its importance. The j>art of sj>eech which is known the 
“ least. * * * 'Phe verb is an adjective or name in the fourth degree. 

“ Jt does not represent an action. * * * Slunvu how it does n(>t rejm;- 
“ sent an action, and how grammarians have been led to suppose ihv.t 
“ it does. 'J’he endings of Knglish verbs discovered. * * * The verb 
“ TO HK. ILiw ignorant the learned have been of this word. Its 
“ ]»rimitive meaning discovered. Great importance of this discovery. 
•’**** How men expressed themselves in the beginning of the v f>rld 
“ when they had occasion to make use of the verb to hk. » ^ ♦ 'J’he 
nature of pronouns discovered. * * * Important discovery 'Jo what 
“ it leads. ♦ * This knowledge of a past participle in French leads 
“ to a precious discovery. * * * How to find the etymology of words. 

*» * ♦ * Tlftse etymologies account for the growth of languages, and 
“bow men’s words first became confounded. * * Etymology of sitn 
“ and moon with all people. * * The origin of the termination ish dis- 
“ covered. The etymology of the words, Ireland^ Scotlandy DubUn, tvith 
many other etymologies * ♦ 

So much for a sample of the contents of the first volume ; 
and if there be here much of wondrous promise, thisrc is no 
lack of energetic effort to redeem the promise in the body of 
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the volume. Mr. Kavanagh is a man wlio scorns an evasion. 
He knows that the reader will, at first starting, take ol)jec- 
tioii to the probability that a perfectly revolutionizing disco- 
very, in a science worn so threadbare as Grammar has becu, 
should be reserved for himself in these latter days ; and he 
disdains to take the objection at a disadvantage. He wel- 
comes it with the chivalrous courtesy of the good knight 
tow^ards his gallant foe whom he won^t knock on the head 
till after showing him that he considers him well deserving of 
that honour. He throws open to the challenger tluj whole 
armour}’ of his erudition ; and it is not till the objection has 
been armed and graced by the hands of Lord Ihicon, Sir 
Charles Stoddart, Harris, Lumsden, ^c. &c., that Mr. Kava- 
nagh approaches calmly to the overthrow. Italics and capi- 
tals — lance and plume — are all at the service of the oppoiumt, 
whose discomfiture is but to enhance the glory of Mr. K.ua- 
nagh. He gives Sir Clias. Stoddart the Ixmcdit of italics 
in the following jiassago, for example, which he ijuot(*s 
from th:^ article on Grammar in the Kncyclopiedia Metro- 
politana : 

** Nothing hut ejctrme vanity can tend ns to .suppose that all the areal 
men, U'ho have ever considered this subject before ourseives, hare hevn in- 
“ voiced in a more than B(eof ian mist of ignorance, and that ire (done ran 
** dispifl the cloud by a single electric flash. * * ♦ » Jt may be safely 
“ adopted as a general ohserratiouy that the man -who tells you the whole 
“ world was ignorant of any particular subject until he arose to set them 
right, is himself EGRECfot’SLY in the wkong.’’ 

This passage Mr. Kavanagh transcribes, l)ecausi% as some 
persons may perchance doubt his having made a di.'i^covt'iy, 
and may (to (piotc his w’ords) be desirous of ollfriiig an 
^^explanation of their ow^u, I do here, in order to s})are them 
^^this trouble, think it necessary to transcribe from a very 
^Miigh authority a passage which probably takes in all, or 
the most part of what they may have to say on this subject.” 
Then, flinging in Bacon and others gratis, with a few obser- 
vations of his own to back them, he goes on to say : — 

“ Hence a disftvery equalling in magnitude the one to which I I«'iy 
“ claim, must appear to all, before examining its accompanying proofs, 
“just about as probable as the discovery, in the neighbourhood of the 
“ British Channel, of some rich and extensive island that had escaped 
“ till now the mariner's notice. Then am I either egregiously in error, 
“or, through my humble means, one of the greatest and most impor- 
“ taut discoveries on record has been made.” 

Mr. Kavanagh is himself disturbed by no doubt as to 
which alternative is the right one. Well, first he has to prove* 
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tlint nol) 0 (ly lias hitherto known anything about the matter, 
and then, as he goes on to say : — 

“If afterwards, from havinf^ taken a view of the human mind differ- 
“ cnt from any hitherto taken, and from havinpr founded a rational prin- 
“eiple in conformity with this view, I can offer such a definition of words 
“ as may hear the strictest investifration, and which all may understand ; 
“ and if a child, hy adhering to this princijile, may he able to account 
“ for words with all their changes and variations, and show them such 
“ as they must have been, not only ages before tlie Bible and the Iliad 
“ had been written, hut even as they were at their very birth ; then it 
“ will, I dare liope, he admitted, that 1 shall not only have surmounted 
“ inuumcrahle diflicultics, but have discovered the real science of laii- 
“ giiages. ^'et all this, and a great deal more, may be done by the appli- 
“ cation of the principle by which I am guided.” 

W c pfiusc here to remonstrate with the reader if he is 
getting impatient. We take leave to remind him that the 
Ijook is in two volumes Hvo., published by JVIessrs. Longman 
— (iMr. Spottiswoode being the printer,) — ^translated into 
French by l^iul llenouard, and protected by the Act, (the 5 
and G of Victoria, c. 45,) against wliich we hope we are not 
offi'iuling by our (‘itafions. We are not joking; and neither 
is Mr. Kavaiiagh. to whom we n tuni. (The* boc'k, we ought 
pcrha]>s to mcnti(m, is hot-pressed ..nd very nicely got up. 
W(^ have Ti<d yet seen any pirated i.d tion.) ^h\ Kavanagh, 
wlicn >vc interrupted him to rernoiistrate w*th the reader, 
was going to s;'y : — 

“Thus, TKil f nly may words he accounted for as to their present and 
“past hn;ns, !>iC even the meaning which they do, unknown tons, 
“ carry m themselves as their own definitions, may be sbo>vn. For I 
“ have discovered that when men first made words, it was not hy chance; 
“ but that they reasoned just as they do at the present hour whenever 
“ they give a new name to any ohjecl : that is, each wonl was so made 
“ as to ttdl its own lucaiiirig ; so that men needed in this respect no ex- 
“ planation, any more than they do at present for such compound words 
“as room-window, street-door, &:c., which visibly carry in themselves 
“ their own definition. But I go still further.” 

In fact, he goes so far as to extort the sense of “ the Eng- 
lish alphabet collectively considered'^ — and this we shall now 
cjommunicate to the reader, in order to alleviate his im- 
patience — only warning him that if he does not at once see 
iioic the letters come to beat Lord Burleigh's shake of the 
hciad by so long a chalk,'^ he will do well to bear in mind Mr. 
Kavanagh's premonition, in regard to his work, that from 
"its peculiar nature — [a nature common to it with the 
^VAphorisrns of Paiiiiii,] — no part can be understood with- 
" out an intimate knowledge of all by which it is preceded." 
The sample of results in question is given by Mr. Kavanagh 
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at this stage of tlic exposition merely as a bunch of grap(‘s 
from the laud of promise; and iftlie bunch be a whopper/^ 
that is neither the fault of the land that })rodueed it nor of 
tlie adventurer avIio brings it. Of the English letters, thcai, 
we were enquiring 

as U) what they all mean when read together in the following 
“ order : — 

*‘A B C D E F G H I (or J) K L M N () P Q R S T V (or V) 
'* W X Y Z ; of which the literal meaning in modern English is — This 
first book is had of the Jews; it opens the mind, and is yood breediny and 
“ wisdom/' 

How this meaning may be found in the above cliaractors 
Mr. KaA^anagh promises to sIidw in the proper j)lace. AVe 
oursclvt's arc not at ])rescnt ([ualified to relievt^, in regard to 
this point, the reader s suspense, for, to tell the trutli, w c arc 
ctmseientiously reading the book without skipping any of 
the jjages, jind the ^‘ pro\)er place"^ that Mr. Kavanagh sj)t'aks 
of we have not yet come to. In commencing our rexh^w 
liefore seeing our xvay to the end of our subject, w^e are part- 
ly justified by the recorded example of our author; and the 
order in wdiich xve ))rcsent our discoveries to our rcadcu* is 
thus also that of our author — who spciaks of the order I 
have chosen of coniinunicating my diseoveri(‘s ; w hich is to 
give them in. the manner they came to mc.^’ 3u oiu^. rcs- 
j)cet we an* constrained to depart from his examjde — “ for/'^ 
says he, though my discoveries are mostly about as evident 
anything in Euclid,’^ still they an* not (juit<‘, so (‘iisy of 
reception, and his only plan is to preseiit them progres- 
sively and slowly to tli(5 reader Tliis we cannot ben? 
attbrd*to do. Our notie,e has not us yet got beyond the 2f)th 
page of the first volume; and we must get ovcir the ground 
a little faster if x\ c arc to reach home befonj dark. We must 
not quit Mr, K 5 ^vallHgh^s exordium, liowcvcr, without quot- 
ing his rcjasons for frankly spc‘aking his ini?id.” 

** I am Sony [he says] that the resolution J have formed of frankly 
speaking my mind throughout this work, obliges me to express myself 
here and elsewhere w'ith such an apparent want of modesty — [lie had 
just been remarking tliat he does not believe “ there is to be found 
a single observation in any work existing, to prove tliat men have now 
or have ever had, since languages xvere in their infancy, the least 
scientific knowledge of so much as one word or one letter :”] — “ hut” 
[he continues] “were I to adopt, with regard to this discovery and the 
knowledge we have hitherto had of the science of grammar, what is 
understood by a more becoming and humble tone, I should, by doing 
so, lose in truth what I might gain by affected modestv, since 1 shoulfl 
not ordy be speaking falsely, but be leading the reader into error by 
concealing from him my real opinion, which I should by no means 
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do. And if, while it i)e allowed, as I am sure it must, that though I 
do well to s|)eak as I think, it hi‘ observed that this is not a reason 
why I should think as I do — that is, so ]»resiimptuously — 1 beg to 
reply, that if I had never thought so, this discovery had never been at- 
tempted, and much less made ; for notwithstanding what the world may 
say about the modesty of ccrtfiin great men, I do in iny heart believe 
that such modesty has ever been arteeted, and that it is wholly imjiossible 
that anything great may be undiotaken or achieved but Avbere there 
is at bottom great ]>rcKurnption, which is, after all, nothing move than 
a consciousness of one’s own strength.” 

ITjini])(*r<.*(l luiitlicr by the garb of modosty nor by the 
clonk of bypocrisy, like n giant rejoicing in bis strength, Air. 
Kavanagb now addresses Ijiinself to the noun su])staTitive. 
He, d(unoiistratcs, to his satisfaction, in tliirteen pages, that 
nobody, from Adiun and Eve down to th() year 18 hi, knew 
anything about a sulistantive ; and then, without gratifying 
oni- cariosity as to this old aci|uaintanec who has inaiiitaiued 
so long an incognito, he proceeds to cstablisli the same fact 
in I'cgard to the adjcctivo, 8iiicc he is ])repariiig so abim- 
dant a feast for us, hi' scorns to think we should be content 
in the niiuinwhili' with the hidlefnl of the ‘‘ glorious scum^^ 
which be served oat iji his exjdieatiou of the nlphahet — stay- 
ing tln^ cravings of appetiUi thercwaJi like ISanclio at the 
wedding of (hinriclio. Jlcrinano, esi ' dia tio .s de aquellos 
sobre (juien ^iene juridiojon ia hauibr»‘ (mercou al rico Catna- 
<ho' ; a[)(;aos, y iniiad si ay por ay an eucharui, y cspiunad 
uua gaiiijai, o d 'S, y hue u pro\;H ho viS hagan^' — bui w'e may 
as wcdl try a 'd tj anslatc it, not having a translation at iuiud 
— “ Mlrot her « re[)lied the cook), tliis day is not one of tliose 
“ over w iiicli hunger holds jurisdiction — thanks to Camacho 
“ the ri(‘h ; — uliglit and look if then! be not a jjidle *somc- 
w luTC, and skiin^ff a pullet or two, Jind much good may 
“ t hey do you.’ ‘ I don’t sec any ladle,’ replied Sancho. 
‘ Wait, saiil the cook, — sinner that I am — liuw squeamish 
tliou art , and small occasion for thy being so — and so 
“ saying he laid hold of a bucket-shaped kettle, and plunging 
it into one of tlic vat-like cauldrons, he tished u[) three 
pullets and two geese, and said to Sancho, ‘ Eat, friend, 
and stay tliy stomach with this scum till dinner-time.’ ” 
We have dwelt so long on Air. Kavanagh’s exordium that 
we must close abniptJy. Wc hope to return, on an early 
occasiou, to his curious and suggestive volumes. 
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II. 

REMARKS ON THE BENGALI NEW TESTAMENT. 

Ills (oiir Lonrs) wonls laid up in the memory were to many that hoard 
Him like the money of another country* unavailable, it itn^ht be, for 
present use, — and of which they knew not the value, and only dimly 
knew that it had a value, but which yet was ready in their hand, when 
they reachcMl that land, and were naturalized in it. — Trench on the 
Parables^ (3rd Kdn ) j). *25. 

A SHOUT time since, being desirous eirectiially to rclict c ft 
deserting native (Miristian, we gave him a sum of money 
which lie said would cmablc him to turn cultivator ou his 
ow’ii account in a small way, telling him that at tlic expira- 
tion of a year he must come and give account of how^ he had 
profited by it. The b(*ttcr to impress this on his mind, and 
by it impress yet better tilings, it occurred to us to ask il* hi^ 
knew the parable of the tafaits, ^ But wdiat the Bengali 
for taknls might he we w^re cpiite at a loss. In our extre- 
mity, we simply Bengalized the word into (as we 

have since found Carey did), and wc Avere happy to 
hear the man immediately repeat a metrical version oi' 
the jiarable, made, Ave ha\"c been told, by the Rev. Air. 
lleichardt. 

AVe Avere more pleased, pliilologieally, at finding tlici word 
had become even so far currmit anioug the converts, than if 
Avc had learnt a pure Bengali word sueli as may be seen in 
the versions subsequent to ('arev^s. Tliese have — which 

docs not mean “ talent’^ in its original sense, and is just as 
great a makeshift as the barbarous For let any oue 

consider the important results wliich liave followed in the 
Englisli language iqion tlu^ introduction t)f this word from 
Scripture. What an important part it and its dorivativcis noAv 
play ! And all owing their derivative sense to the spiritual 
application of the parable. Scripture gav(' a ncAv sense to 
the talent.^’ Stamped it Avith anew value? for all time to 
(!ome, to all generations of all nations. Its adoption into 
JJengali in the Scripture sense opens the Avay to a whole 
train of impressions, and therefore of ideas, simple and 
metaphorical. 

We think this worth observing, although we arc sensible 
that the substitution of c'StTl damage the sense of 

Scripture in the parable ; w hich, hoAvever, is conceding rather 
too much; since the original word “talent,'^ even in its 
primary pecuniary sense, intimated, at very first sound, — 
which docs not — the ynagnitude of the gift meant in the 
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parable: M liereas gst?] so^>fY7G/itanrestbe idea as to leave little 
chance of tlic In^licr sense beiu«^ suspected. 

are now as fomiliar to us as talent y 
talents, talented, &e., iii the secondary sense, which indeed 
may be said to have bt^comc the most important one. But 
the M'ords had not that acceptation onginally 'in English — 
nor p('j*haps dona, donatio or (fraiia in Latin, (all three 
occur in tlio VuJg. for y^afnajnn) until men had learnt what 
tliis ni(‘ans” in Holy Writ. We cannot therefore help 
thinking, that tlicrc is very little advantage in varying so 
simph' a word, as is done in the Tkmgali version before 
ns. In t]\e Englisli version it corresponds to — 

cuifiov — and ro/ni. h'ur tlic first wc find in tlic Bengali 
tliesc'. varietii's : Horn. xi. : 1 ( -or. xiv. 12. 

Bom. xii. (I. 1 Cor. xii. 1). 1 Cor. xii. 4 : Heb. 

ii. I, in all wliicli jilac es the (jreck is y^afnaf.iQy as also in 
1 Cor. xii. 2^, 211, 3i) ; where, however, ^Hloer^^ is sub- 
stituted, altliough vfl^T re-appears in v. ol. 

Now we arc not putting tiii.-. case as an instance of griev- 
ous nnstnniNiatioiu for tlu^rc is jittk possihifiW of mistake 
arising, in tiiis case, if once TTr^t be i iderstouj. But, once 
undcj stood, it; might have lr ‘’n nsod i;i lermly, • r at any rate 
’■&TST5r5 

* 'NVr iK i'r \\ ’ r . ■> ,'sulliciontiv l>y xrlint wc said in a former nortion 

ol‘ U( : ,c.rk (s. <' iicnarc.- Sl;i^a/.in(, A'ol. IV. No. V.) agai'i^t t’;'> idea 
(hat w«j art' t; >nO .i Jir.ir lor an a'ostdiiU* and unvarvin!:: literal uniformity — 
wliirlt woiiid sii y ly deicut the very end wt have had in view, wliilst pointing* 
out Hie unl>ri(ll' <1 liceDcc of variut.nm in important teriiiK which eiia.ractcri/.ed 
the viTsion now nndcr consideration. J'* a an article on //o- Ennli.dtman'S 
(rrt fk rtfnron/imr.fi in the (l^oiidon) Christian Observer for IS.’IP. Once for 
all let Ufl saVjtliat wc adoja entirely the ilcchiratioii of tlic 'I’ransh.'.ors to the 
Kcadcr,'' prefixed to the authorized English version : — “ Another thing wo 
think good to admonish thee of, gentle reader, tluit we h.'.ve not tied our- 
selves to an uniformity of phrasing, or to an identity of words, as some ] -‘r- 
adventiire would wisli that wo hud done, because they o*''crvc, tl.at .some 
learned men .•some where liave hovix as exact as they could Titat way 'JVuly, 
that we might not vary from the semse of that wdiich w had translated he- 
foi*e, if the wwd signified tho same thing in both places, (for there he some 
w'ords tliat ho iitit of the same .sense everywhere,) wo were especially cai-cful, 
and niiuli! a conscience, according to our duty. Jhit that we should express 
the Kamo notion in tho same particular word ; as for oxamjde, if w'o translate 
the JJtibrew or iirank word oiioo hy purpose, never to call it intent; if one 
where /««rw,c^4/iy, never tramUimj; if one w hore think, mxor suppose ; if 
one whore jKi/ II, never ache; if one where, /o;/, noxor plad ness, Ac. thus to 
mince the matter, wo thought to savour more of curiosity than wisdom, and 
that rather it w'ould breed scorn in tli*? atlieist, than bring proiit to the godly 
reador. For is the kingdom of God become words or syllables j Why should 
wo bo in bondage to them, if w'e may be free ! use one precisely, when wc 
may use another no loss fit us eotnniodionsly f 

2 F 
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However, wc repeat it that, we do not cite this as an in- 
stance of unnecessary, heedless, or dangerous variation. Wc 
mention talent'^ and gift/^ with tlieir derivative's, as very 
simple and obvious specimens how the Christian or spiritual 
idea has Christianized or spiritualized words in other lan- 
guages, and suggest that, therefore one must have patience 
with other languages, and submit to speak as barbarians, for 
the sake of the message we have to deliver, rather than 
weaken, or even obliterate, the doetrine, or idea, entrusted to 
us, by mere attempts to make it irittdligiblc to unbelievers. 

And this which we have advanced eonein'iiing single words 
or isolated cx])ressions, will be found to hold good concern- 
ing entire construct lotifi and what are CLiIled idioms. 

Not only must some words ])0 imported, and otliers be 
taken captive into the service of tlui (Jospcl, hat cmisf ructions 
also. One would think that those who are so fastidious about 
Bengali sttjle as to have set fortii tlu^ version with which wc 
are concerned, can liardly have heard of tlie (jnestions once 
so kciiily agitatc'd, and produetiv(‘ of the many volumes 
which almost any catalogue of old divinity will supply, as to 
the Hcl)raisms, and Hellcuisticisms, ami Idiotisrns of the 
New Testament.* 

It is true that tljo whole (piestion has in late times sunk into 
comparative neglect, and not altogether undt'servctlly, as we 
think. Hut it had and still has truth enough in it to sliow how 
utterly the true nature of the st v Ic of Scripture has ])c.en 
oV'Crlooked, at all events, in the recent attempt at inij>roving 
the Bengali version. 

But, to keep to the point at which wc were. We submit tliat, 
in order to a faithful version, liberties must per force taken 


“ Aj 1(1 horcuuto, that niceness in vvonlsi was always counted tl'.e next step 
to trifling ; and so was to be curious about names too : also, that we cannot 
follow a better pattern for elocution than (Jod liiriisrlf ; tbereforo he using 
divers words in his holy writ, and indifferently for one thing in nature : wc, 
if we will not bo superstitious, may use the sar c liberty in our Ewjluh ver- 
sions out of Hebrew and Greeks for that copy or ston^ that be hath given us. 
Lastly, we havo on the one side avoided the scrupnlosity of the Puritanos, 
who feavc the old Ecclesiastical words, and betake them to other, as when 
they put waxhinf/ for bapiismy and ctm<f reflation instead of Church : as also 
on the other side we have shunned the obscurity of tlie Papists, in their 
tunike, rallonal, holocaustgj prepuce^ puschcf and a number of such like, 
whereof their late translation is full, and that of purpose to darken the sense, 
that since they must needs translate the Bible, yet by the language thereof 
it may be kept from being understood. But we de'^irc that the Scripture 
may speak like itself, as in the language of Canaan, that it may be under - 
siooil even of the very vulgar.” 

* An interesting account of this department of criticism may be seen in 
the Litrodiietinn to Winer’s Grammatik (Us N . T. Spraches. 
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with coy(tA7rMc/io?iMf as well as with words. We conceive, for 
instance, that some modification, or rather improvement, must 
take place of the rules which govern the use of the relative par- 
ticles, than some of the results of wliich perhaps there could be 
no stronger proof alleged of the infantine state of the Bengali 
tongue up to this date. Or, to give one instance which shall be 
imtar omnium, the rule which enacts that the participle shall 
always precede the principal verb must be broken through. 

For exemplification of this, and of almost all other peculi- 
arities that can embarras.s a translator of the Scriptures into 
Btuigali, we would propose that the first three chapters of the 
Epistle to the Ef)hesiaus be taken. Nay, let any one take as a 
task ot* this kind cveri the single First chapter of that Epistle. 
Let such an one begin by carefully studying the original. 
Let liim note tlu^ constructions, how little they are elegant 
Gree.L Above all, h^t him nr»te the concatenation of the 
clauses. Let him reflect how lie has here brought together 
ail exposition of the counsels of God in the matter of man^s 
Redemption, and of tlie Ghnreh, as that Institution whereby 
llis wisdom is to lie made known to principalities and 
powers in heaveniy ]»laees, and let hun ask hi lusolf whether 
lie dan? alter the >e^juciiee of the c]a.u ;es as Titu rod by the 
Holy Ghost ihrongh 1!.“ Apostle of t). (lenti*. s. 

AVe conceivi’ tliiit no s’*ch alterriti^ n eati be vent^^red on 
without au nie .lcuhdilc risk of changing myst. rics into con- 
fusion. Any oi. j who has so f\;asi(;lv*red the subject will have 
to ask hlmso t, before he has translated the first six .erses, 
Avhetlim lii‘ shall sacrifice to the custom of an illiterate lan- 
guage in res])cet of its participle, the order in which it has 
])leascd God to projiound llis mysteries for our aecc[5taiice 
and meditation. Shall tlu* mystery hoiv to the language or 
tlu^ language bend to the mystery 

We really have vi*ry little doubts as to what ivill be the 
decision of whoever shall consider the matter as we Inve 
proposed should be done. 

And as little do we doubt what will be ilie verdict, of ail 
who sliall in like manner consider it, toucldng tin version 
now under review. We had purposed citing the first chapter 
of the Epistle to tlie Ephesians (as set forth in this version) 
in extenso, and comparing it minutely with what it professes 
to he, but find it would take more space than we can com- 
mand, and, moreover, would probably be burdensome to 
most of our readers. Those? who are really interested in the 
matter may institute the comparison for themselves, with 
all the more profit because made by themselves. 
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Once more. Let any one, before setting about translating 
this Epistle — (which we do not scruple to propose as a crucial 
test for the whole matter) — let any one eandully construe 
and parso'^ the Greek, as well as weigh its meaning — and ask 
himself what sort of Greek it is. 

To what style shall it be reft'rred? The limpid flow of 
Xenophon is not here. Plato’s depth is shallowness in con- 
trast with these my>steries. Thucydides’ abrujjt and involved 
constructions are simple compared to some that occur in it. 
Pindar’s fienigmas are hollow, tiukliiig trifles compared with 
its pr(!gnant phrases. 

The Jfact is, that tlic entire language of the cw Testament 
is a language apart from all others except, mayhap, in its 
etymology (and not even always in tlii'^). 

It is the language which God’s pi’ovidenee woiulerfiilly 
provided for “the dis])orsiou” among the Geutih’s hy the 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, made almost simul- 
taneousiy with the extension of Grecian cou(|nest.* 

IVe vill sum up w hat w e have now be(;n sa \ ing, and abridge 
much more that we might easily say to the same purport, 
by the following extract from Bishop Peai'soii's i)ref‘ace to his 
edition of the Septf/afj'nit : 

“There are, therefore, many word'? in tlie X<‘W 'IVstament. wfiicii, 
from the mere usage of the Greek tongue, cannot, be uuderUooil ; w hirb, 
by collation with the Hebrew, and tiic usage of the J.XX. become 
easily intelligible. No one knows wliat ernpi;, Mhin TrvLvpa signify, 
among the Greek authors : and if you collect all tlie senses in which 
the Greeks use these word.s, you will hnd none that will reach the 


* “To connect the stinly of the Old nml New Te4a incut, vitliout the in- 
tervention of the Septuagiiit, a lahorit»us and soinewiiat ha/.avd.ais umler- 
taking. the Hebrew bo previously turned into Hellenistic Greek, it 

can scarcely ho bnmght into union or o<UiUiot, The reason is <»hvious. The 
Hebrew idiom i?> <o different from that of piiro and classic Greek, that, with- 
out eonsiderablc violence, it cannot he transferred into Greek phraseology. 
The grammatical texture of da.ssic (ireek has so little coiigoniality with tin? 
Hebrew or Hellenistic idiom, that Ueiitley was of o]>inion, Demosthene.s 
hirn&elf would have been jnj7.zle(l in an attempt to con.struc cither the LXX 
or the New Testament. iJiaaerL on Hialariif, p. 41*2, edit. Kihh.’' - Griw- 
fiald^s Ajyoloyy for the Septuayint, p. 56. 

“ The Septuagint comes before us, as tho most ancient authorised interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew. Bucli an authority quenches the spirit of theory, and 
rebukes the love of invention. We then remain pupils and scholars, and 
sit patiently at the feet of the original, and the version. This is painful and 
humbling to human genius, but it is the best attitude of the Chrl^stian student 
and divine. It should not lie charged, as any imperfection of tho (ireek ver- 
sion, that it keeps us, from the elation of theorists and from the pride of 
dogmatists. When poor mortals sit down to study the Word of God, their 
lirst and most painful lo8.son is to abjure the Jove of originality. It is their 
business t& translate, not to invent ; to follow, not to lead ; to copy, not to 
originate.” - Grinfield*8 Apology for Ihe t^vpluagint, p. 58. 
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A}>ostleH* lor as “lltQ |)r()])er]y signilies flesh, and yet is put 

by the Hebrew \\ ritcrs, for the man himseff, for human nature, for the 
weakness, and even depiavity of that nature; and all this variety of 
senses is rendered, by the LXX, by this one word (jup^. Hence, as 
(»ften as the Apostles use this word, in a sense, unknown to the Greeks, 
it becomes necessary to explain it from the genius of the Hebrew 
language, and the version of the J^XX. As in that remarkable jiassage, 
John i. 14, wliere wc read, Kni o Xoyoc trapi; t'ytntrOj, which, 
without any authority of tiie ancient Greek writers, is rightly inter- 
preted, Jnd the Word was made man, or put on human nature. And 
fpyoM' vofuav ou ciKaioStiffLTai Tratra aap£, that is, ewy man, 
as J's. cxliv. 22, ivKoytlrot TTotra cfupt, [i. e. every man] to (ivofia 

TO tiyirjv. Hence these phrases, (jypoviifia rHitj franKOt: iv crapKi 

vt Kara rrapKa urni, Kara niipKa TTfotTrortn', — the 7ciU of the 
flf\sh, — to he in, and after the flesh, to walk after the flesh, and many 
mon*; wliich are all modes of sju^aking, iinkmnvn and illegitimate 
among the (j reeks. So. the proj)er sigiiitieatioii of pll"! Ruah, wind, or 
air in motion, as 7 ri'£o/<n, among the ancient (Jreek authors, denotes. 
Ibit then, as hath several other signitications in the Hebrew, which 
have no plaee among the Greeks, whenever the Apostles use irviv/Liaj, 
in a sense foreign to tlie (tieek longue, the passages wherein it is so 
used, must be expluimul by the Hebn'.v idiom, and tne Septuagint 
versi(m ; as John lii. d, I’o yiyirriifteve ' t/c rr,t ojoa'oc, adpi^ 
iirrif htn ro yiyivviifilvor (K llj u^inroc, irviviui torri .* 

Ihat u:hit/t is- ln,ni *f the flesh, vv flesh: a> f.l that which is ho-n of the 
>yprrit, is Spud/. 

“Winn.. .■ di.m'fl we kn w wlir; oT// means, Luke i. 2r. Ook 
ucvvfiTiirrd n.^pd rm Him ttcit unless we recollect what is 

wrilttm, f}en. wriH. 14, "bll mnVJ wdiich the LXX translate, 

Mo (uhfvaTijcTit TTOpa no Btm pnpa ,* and consider that “13"T not 

only signities a v>ord., hut any matter, hnsiness, or trausaefion j or Whence 
shoidd we know, what force and jjarticular emjdiasis to 6iKaiovv and 
TO ^iKatnvaOai have, in the Apostles’ usage of these e.xpressions, un- 
less the Hebrew pi::. had been used in the same sense, and the LXX 
ha<l rendered it, by these Greek words ? In vain, among the ancient 
Greeks, wdll you in(|iiire after the meaning of irKTreviiv rto c/C 

rov Ocoi', to heUet-e God, or in God, TriartvtLV tig top Kvpiov^ 
and TTpd^ tov 0f-ov Tr/irriCj f<dth in the Lord, and faiih towards 
God, which are so often enforced in tlm New^ Testament: which yet are 
easily understood from the LXX version. How should w’e guess at the 
meaning of acrTCtot; rtp ©teiJ, Jctsvii.W; unless the Sept uagint had 
rendered the Hebrew l>y iSdi'rcc Se avro 

d(TT£iov ? Who w''ould have even imagined, tliat o Kupioc 'vas to 
he taken for the Lord God, unless the Sej)tuagint had so used it, with 
whom, Kujuoc; is, o*^i2v? pp. 422 - 429 . — (Quoted by Grlnfield, Apo~ 
Hy> pp. Ihl, 1()2.) 
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We had purposed fojcbcariiig further censure of particu- 
lar passages in the version which has given occasion for 
these remarks, and to have confined ourselves from this time 
to what should rather be generally suggestive on the subject 
of translating the Holy Scriptures. It was our wish^ in one 
word, to leave ott* the destructive, and attempt the construc- 
tive process. 

But some memoranda which had escaped oiir memory com- 
pel us to proceed for yet a short space in our censorial task. 
We find we have thus far overlooked an important point or 
two of mistranslation. 

First. — And vve deem it the more necessary to notice this, 
because \vc know opinions are very much (lividt;d on it — 
there is the substitution oi food ^ tor bread, ^ j-, in tin; 

Lord^s Prayer and in many other phict^s. It is, we are 
aw'are, alleged that this is a ne(X‘ssarv change': been use ^5*51 
is not a Beatjall word, and though adopted into the language, 
the vast majority of the Bengalees do not cat nor know 
what it means. 

To this we reply, 1st, that people must hv taught to know 
what it means, just as what Paseba, and Sabbirf/i, and manna, 
&c. &c. moan, and that it will be just as (nisy to intcrpiet 
^ by ^srtrt^ ciii Ijy 

2dly, — Tluit if be objc'etionahlt* ])eeause of tlje general 
ignorance as to what bread is, then the certainly ina(Ua]uate 
term (although more Bengali in its component parts) used 
for tvine, viz. is equally olqeetionahle for the* same 

reason. \ cry few Bengalee's know wliat sort of tree a vine is. 

6dly. — Tliat Avhatev<*r dilHculties may ari‘<c in various eoun- 
tries from tlie fact either that bread-corn or the >i!n arc nii- 
known in them, we eauinrU eouoeivc^ tluit; these ditlieiilties 
were not known by Him under whose direction these terms 

bread'^ and (and not food, and drijik, or vine-juice,) 

were nevertheless used. 

4thly. — May not some advantage fairly ho (expected from 
employing in this instance, the word wliieli will be used in 
other patrts of Hindosthan, whenever the (lospcl sliall begin 
to ha\X‘ in them the like reception, which is being vouch- 
safed to it in Bengal ? 

But, lastly and chiefly, avc object to the substitution of 
for because the change must involve tlic loss of much 
that is tauglit us by this mere word ‘n)rcad.'^ It must at all 
events break the connexion whicli consists between numerous 
texts ip which opro^ bread,” occurs, and that most impor- 
tant one, 1 ('or. x. 17 ; where it is remarkable every way, 
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(i. c. wlietlicr the Bengali translator knew of these comments 
or not,) that tin; version wc are dealing with has and not 
^|4>I<r. 

The depth of the riches of doctrine which the word in this 
place contains, miglit be illustrated by many a passage from 
the Fathers: (vide Harm, Chvmn.-Lyser. p. 855) but we will con- 
fine ourselves to a vej’y modern Protestant teacher, the excel- 
lent Oh/taufien, whose comment on 1 Cor. x. 17, is as follows : 

"Th(* idea of ^^tlio Koiviovia' is yet farther developed from 
the consideration tliat communion wuth Christ effects a 
“ eonununion one with iiiu)ther of those who celebrate the Holy 
“ 8u[)per. For, sinec all those who compose the Church 
“ (oi TravTit:) eat of one and the same bread (with and in* 
“ w hich the tlcsli ami blood of Clirist is handed to them), this 
“ eoninum participation exalts their j)lurality (oi ttoAAo/) to a 
“ higher unity, to a Xpiars in the more comprehensive 
‘'sense, so tlial tlie Cliurcli itself may be calked Christ, (1 
‘'(k)r. xii. 12.) The idea wliich lies at the basis of this view 
"evidently is, that the reeei\ing of the consecrated food iin- 
" ])arts to the recipients the n.tturc la longing to sm*h food, and, 
" in this case, then fore, changes then into ih.: fit sli and blood 
" rd' Christ, so that there is a literal tolfilmonr of the saving 
“ (Kph(‘s. ,‘U),) we are flesh of hL^ ilesh ai.a bone of ilis 
"bone, 'file Holv Supper imparts to the body the iiicor- 
"rupt iou ('!</ poia; of Chrisi s bovly, in order that He may 
“ rai>e n up ;,t the last day. (Comp. Commentar. on John vi. 
" .‘»9, 5 V, oJS.) The Blessing (ivy^apiaTut) in the Lord’s Supper 
"is thus tlie antithesis of the C’urse Avhieh Avas pronoiineed 
"on 'the Avhole creation^ at the Fall. — There is a'peen- 
" liarity, liowever, in the text before us, viz. that the unity 
" of believers is set forth not merely as a Body {cFtopa), 
"hut also as Bread, (apTo^.) 

" As tlie indiAidual grains of corn, in order to compose 
" bread, give up their separate existence and pass into tlie 
" unity of the whole lump (^upajua), so also must that heart- 
" isolation of the individual AA^hich belongs to a state of sin, 
" be, in the Church, swalloAvcd up in the uniA-ersality of 
"the Spirit Avhich fills the Church. 

" Consequently, as Christ Himself is called the Bread w hich 
"cometh down from Heaven (John vi. 35), so the Church 
"also, in its totality as a representative of Christ, is, in its 


Olshauspn was a Luthrran. 
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‘^turn, tlio Bread of Life to the Avorld.’^ — ()lshauseii\*i Com- 
mentar. V'^ol, III. pp. Oil, (>12.* 

The strong LiithcraiiisTii of this comment makes only 
more evident the truth or truths, which the suhstitutioii of 
tor would obliterate here, and exclude everywhere. 
But as the above extract from Olshauseu may seem unfair 
by reason of that strong Lutheranism, we will give the fol- 
loAving from the Harmonin Eram/elica of (.’hemnitz and 
Lyser, ((Lap Ixxviii. fol. 85.a,) on St. John vi. 48; though 
they also Avere Lutherans. 

‘^But here we should at once consider, (Avhat, however, 
Christ himself Avill afterwards more fully cx])lain,) how this 
bread is prepared iji ord(vr ihat it may be th(‘ Bread of life 
^'to the world. The Avheat is ground into flour, the Hour is 
“kneaded with water, Avhen'by is math' a nu^ss which isafier- 
“Avards scorelit^tl and l)aived, that I'read may tlierehv bt' prt*- 
“ pared. *So, w hen f'lirist gave liiniself and his FIcsli to deatli 


* An! it is difficult to do jiistico in En;^]ish to llii'* important connnent, wo 
subjoin tlir prf;,niaiit Iniitruai^o of the orit^inal. 

“Ihii* liccfriff dor KoiVMvla wird inicli weitcr dahiii ontwidvclt, dnss dit' 
Gcmcinschaft iiiit Cliristo aucheiue (JomoinscUaft dor da> li. Mahl l olorndon 
untcr eiiiandor howirkt. NVcil alio die Kirche Con‘»til;iiirond* n (ot 
TTftvrcc) von dem Kiiiorn und solInVon Brode (init und in dem Christi )’io 
isch nnd Blut gereicht wird) r*son, so laacht diesor gcinoin.samo ilip«: 

Viellieit ttoAXo/) eiuein bdljorn Kinheit, zu einoiu Xf>/nr- 

TOU in uinfasscndorcm Hinn, su dus.s dio KiroJir selbst (’mil sirs hiMsson 
kann (Kor. XII, 1*2). Diosoni (rodaiikon liogt nff’tnbar die (.»ruiulidoo unU^r, 
dass dot Gonuss dor gewv ihtrii Sp<;ise dcii (dnuossendoTJ die Natur dfT>elhi n 
raitthoilt, hior also, in (Jiristi Floisch und Blut vorwamU lL, .>*0 da. ^ das AVort 
(Eph, Y. 30) “ wir .•'.ind Fk ist ii von SLinem Floi'oh, lieiu \<jn .sciunn Boin,” 
sich wtirtlich orldllt. Da.s li. Abcndinalil theilt dctu Lcibo di*’ urj}Oap(Tln 
dcs Leibe.s Christi init, auf da.!s.s Er ihn aufcrwccktoi kdinie\ imi n 

Tage. (V<;rgl. zu Joh. VI. 3!^ nt, 5S inoiuo Ik-'incrkungen ini Ctuiim.) J do 
iU'^apifTTUi heim Abendniahl ist daher dor (itgen-atz dos I'lnohs, d'O* nuch 
dem ttiindenfall uher die ausgesproclicu ward.- Eigonthihnlioh ist 

aher uiiscrer Stclle, da.ss die Einhoit dor Gliiuhigrn niclit blos.s als (joyia, 
soudem auch als apro^ dargestcllt ist. Wio die einzeduon Kbruer, nin 
das Brod zu bilden, ihro abgcHchlossciic Exi.steriz aufgebon und in die 
Kinheit des <pvpapa iibergehen, so soil auch die KSuudlicIi(j*Abgeschloss(*tihcit 
des Einzelnen in dor Kirche, in der Allgcmeiuhcit dcs Geistes, dcr sic orfiillt, 
aufgebcn. Wie dernnach Chr).stus selbst das Brod lieisst, dass vom llimmol 
koinmt (Joh. VI, .35) so ist die Kirche im Gauzon, als Nachbild Christi, 
wilder das Leben.«4brod fiir die "Wolt**-- Ohlmimi^a Commentar, Dritteii 
Baiides rr>»tc Ahtheilung. H. Cl I, G12. 
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" for US, this grain of com” (John xii. 24) was ground in 
the mill of the Passion, and thoroughly baked by the fire 
of divine wratli in the oven of the Cross, that He migJit 
become the Bread of life to the world.” The word 
(food) does not necessarily involve (as bread does) these most 
important ideas . — Food omits the cross : Bread implies it. 

The following passage from Luther is also worth consider- 
ation. ‘^ By means of the Holy Sacrament Christ holdeth 
‘Miis congregation together. The old teachers had subtle 
tlioughts on this point, and said, that Christ made use of 
** bread and wine in the institution of His Supper on this very 
account, viz., that just as each of many grains of corn has its 
own body and figure, and all Jire ground together and become 
one bread ; even so each man is an individual person and 
.separate (?rcature ; but by all partaking in the Sacrament of 
one ])read w e all arc one bread and l)ody. (1 Cor. x.) For 
there is one and the same fiiith, one and the same creed, 
love, and hoj)e. So also many bunches of grapes, many 
berri(js, go to make wine, each having its own body and 
shape ; but as soon as they are crushed in the vat, and be- 
come w iu(.‘, there is no inCipiality lii the wine, but it is one 
'Miniforin fine excellent juice, even s should Cliristians be. 
Thus the ancients remarked and u' t witho L rea.son. For 
tlie Sacrament should serve to keep Christi.ins intimately 
blended trjg(jther in one and tiie suiue mind doctriiie, and 
faitli, and cueii be* not a .sepe^ate single grain of corn 
with ies ox n doctrine and hi.s own faith .” — Lufhi >'^s 1^/ 
Sermon frr Po/m Sunday, Tom. xv, foL 163.^ 

( )ii the w hohi then, it seems to us that there is much less 
difficulty eucouiitercd by retaining than by adopting 


Da dienft das hriliger Sacrament zu, dass Christus .sein Ilauflloin damit 
ziiManiiiien hielt. Daherdic alten l^hrer feinc (»edanken guhaUt liahen, und 
pe^ai^t ; CHiristus babe daruiii z\i «einem Abendmabl Brod und Wein ge- 
brauebt, da.ss, glcich wic viel Kdrnlein ein jede*} seinen oigncji Lcib und 
Gestalt babem, und luit einander gemahlen, urtd zu eiiumi Brod werden ; 
also i«t wohl ein jeder Menseb cine cigene Person und soiidcrlich Gcscbdpff ; 
Aber wtdl wir i in' Sacrament alio eiiies Brods theilbafftig sind, und wie alle ein 
Brod und Leib, (1 Cor. x ) Denn da ist einorlejr Glaube, einerloy Bukunntniss, 
Ijiebc und HofTnuiig. Also zuin Wein komineuviel Trauben, viel Bcerlcin, 
da ein jcglicbs seiueii oigiien Leib und Gestalt so b»ld sie aber ausge- 
druckt siiid, und zu Wein werden, bo ist kein ir>'igleic.bhcit iin Wojn, 80 iidern . 
eg ist ein einiger feiner schimer Saift : Also sollcn die Christen auch seyn. 
Also liaben os die godeutet ; und ist nicht unreelit. Donn dazu soil 

das SacraineQt dienon doss es die Christen fein zusararaen halte, in einerloy 
Sinn, Lehre und Glauben, dass nicht ein jeder ein sonderlich eigen Kumlein 
soy, und eine oigene Lehre und Glauben macben soil . — IHn ersU Predigt 
vom Hoehwurdiyem Sacrament. Am Palm^Tage, ^‘c, Luther’s Werke, 
Tom. XV. fol. 163, (Ed. Leipzig 1732.) 

2 G 
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The inconvenience occasioned by the one is remedi- 
able ; it may be ob^dated by teaching the converts how 
is in fact the representative of all their bodily wants — every 
thing that is necessary for their temporal wdl-being : — the 
loss sustained in the other case is one that affects the founda- 
tions of theological science. 

The next point that we would note (and this not more by 
way of censure of the present version than in the hope of 
useful suggestion for a future one), is the omission or altera- 
tion of important words wliich Trench in his Notes on the 
Parables has aptly denominated Ke^-words. 

A very remarkable instance of this occurs in Luke vii. 47, 
where the wwds “/or she loved much,'" arc boldly altered 
into “ therefore/^ 

On wliicli we observe, 1st, that whatever be the meaning 
of the words, this cannot he it. 

2dly, That even supposing it might be a true meaning, 
it is clearly not a translation but an exegesisy the exegesis in 
fact of a peculiar school, the school wliieh, to support will 
not scruple to say that on is here for Sio, and appeal to St. 
John viii. 4:1, and 1 John iii, 14, in proof! The school which 
will alter the text of Scripture in order to meet Roint^'s per- 
version of it. So again how is all the mercy Ijlotted out of the 
Baptist’s words, Matth, iii. 10 by ‘^ The axe i.s 

applied to tlieroot, &c." not laid at {khtqi irpoti) tlie root in 
warning. Just as nigh unto cursing," in Ilcb. vi. 8, is 
altered in this version into “seized with a curse," »l1^'5nsr. 

So^too the alteration of the w’ord generations^ into “ timely 
Luke xvi. 8, is most ill consithTcd. That time lias passed 
away: but does not the “generation" still subsist? will it 
not subsist unto the end ? 

However, we wull not go farther ijito this point. AVe 
are really desirous to have done with fault finding. And 
were we to go on to the utmost, exemplifying this topic 
from the Gospels and Acts, our readers would still be far from 
any adequate comprehension of the wild w^ork that has been 
made with the Epistles, Of the amount of alteration that has 
been earned out in them, not even the whole that we liave ad- 
vanced since we began to w rite, can give an adequate idea. 
But even on that ac(*ount we shall not attempt the Augean 
task of exhibiting it to view. Wo confidently leave the 
matter to any who shall take it in hand with a comjietent 
Jcnowledge of the original from which this version professes 
made. Except, mayhap, we find leisure to go into the 
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subject of parallelmns, we shall not revert to the matter, but 
here take leave of it. We will hope, that what we have thus 
far advanced will suffice to make the Calcutta Bible Society 
pause before it continue to multiply editions of the version 
we have been examining, and take measures for substituting 
in its stead something nearer to that Pure Word which we 
are quite sure it is its sole and sincere desire to impart to 
the Church in Bengal. W'e hope that, despite the prejudices 
that have already taken such deep root, the attempt will re- 
solutely be made to adapt Scriptures, not the Scriptures to 
(theoretical) Bengali. One indispensable step, in order here- 
to, Avhicli has been but alluded to thus far, but which the 
mention of paralletisms suggests to us to enforce, will be 
found to be the avoiding of transposltmis, at almost any 
sacrifice of idiom, we might indeed say, of yrammaVy and we 
wdll conclude with two very simple instances in point. 

The petition in the Lord’s Prayer “and forgive us our 
“ trespasses as we forgive them tliat trespass against us,^’ is 
ordinarily inverted, in order to satisfy, it is said, the strict 
Bengali use of the particles of relation. 

But is not the inversion ol serious dodrin i^ cifect ? Does 
it not lay the stress on oar foryivirr; others • Docs it not, 
therefore, however sul)tilly none tin 1 .^ss real! , induec the 
idea, cr»mmoiily called Papistic, of oi.r merits ‘r 

The other ins tance shall be taken from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The Coliects ji.ay \iv first sight seeiri very 
plain and casv things to translate. But whoever sots about 
translating them will find himself often induced by the sup- 
posed exigencies of the Bengali idiom to transpose the con- 
cluding words “ through Jesus Christ our Lord.” — But that 
transposition, harmless as its very simplieity may make i^' 
appear, wdll be found, in many, though not all, cases, to have 
the effect of restricting to one concludiiig clause the drift 
of that petition, wdiich is the ground of all our petitions ; 
wdicrcas in the English it has, w hat it can have only by 
being kept where it is, a pregnant reference to the whole of 
the prayer which it not only concludes but sums up 

Since the above pages were in type, a friend has point- 
ed out to us a passage in an article, which appeared in 
the Benares Magazine for December last (1850), the whole 
tenor of which is so exactly in harmony with much that we 
have propounded, that we subjoin the following extract : 

" Does not the Reviewer remember that more than half the Prayer 
Book is in Scripture language, or composed of Scripture terms ? Yet 
with regard to it he pleads for the translator that he be allowed a wide 
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jfield for adapting the sense and spirit of the liturgy to native apprehen- 
sion,” Sec. (p. 324). But does not the Reviewer perceive that such 
license would inevitably open the door to much discussion, scarcely any 
two agreeing exactly in their ideas of the ** sense and spirW' of many 
important passages ? By giving, in a measure, a faa-simite of the origi- 
nal, this has been avoided. Moreover, literal translations of a work of 
this kind are quite in accordance with the ideas of the Natives. If they 
ever translate (which they rarely do, from fear of degrading or polluting 
it) a sacred, or religious book into the vulgar tongue, they invariably do 
it i^erhafim et literatim. Witness Maulavi A])dul Qadiris translation of 
the Quran ; which is infinitely more literal than the new version of the 
Urdu Prayer Book, and, as far as idioms is concerned, cannot be com- 
pared with it ; for the Maulavi, learned and clever as he was, makes no 
attempt at ihai^ deeming conformity to the collocation of the sacnnl text 
of infinitely more importance. And yet what translation more popular 
or of greater authority among the Musalmans } Other instances might 
be produced both from the Musalmans and Hindus, even where a pray- 
er bouk merely is concerned. So that a little stiffness of style ami .some 
peculiar expressions in a book which tve esteem next to the Bible, so far 
from creating surprise in the minds of the nut* res, is just, what they would 
expect, and what in fact they arc accustomed to in their own religions. 
It is, also, to be borne in mind, (what the Reviewer seems most iinac- 
countably to have forgotten,*) that the Prayer lh>i)k is not itJtended for 
natives as sueh — he they Hindus or Musalmans ; for them., other and a 
different kind and style of liooks arc prcpareil — but for Native Christians 
who must, from the nature of the case, (and it does not seem undesirable 
that it should be so) have, to a greater or Ics.s extent, a religions bolt or 
phraseology, differing from the idolatrous Hindus, and Unitarian M n sal- 
man s ; — a boit\ too, Mdiich in due course of time will become to them as 
familiar, aye, and as sacred too, as the language of our English Bible, 
by which all our religious language i.s moulded, is to us English, though 
it be in many respects “opposed to the genius” (p. 32fi) and idiom of 
our language. ”t 

The Calcutta Bible Society, is reported to be intent on a 
revision of the version which we liave been criticising : 
whatever be done, we hope that those concerned in it will 
keep cletir of all such perilous experiments as the following, 
which is recorded, in the Appendix to tlic XXth Report of 
that Society, published in 1831, as liaving been adopted 
on the suggestion of the Rev. Mr. Lacroix ; viz. ” that, in 
"future, the version prepared by one of the Committee, be 
put into the hands of a Pundit , for him to rewrite it in 
" his best style (!), and that such writing be then submitted 


* “ Tt is not calculated to win its way among the native communities .** 
(p. 323.) Who ever intended that it should^ while the native communities 
are in their present state ? A Christian Prayer Book is surely intended for 
Christians^ not for unbelievers. 

t Let it not be supposed that I advocate even in the translation of our most 
books any unnecessary breach of idiom. Far from it. All I say is ; 
pat the consideration of the meaning /ret and that of the idiom second. 
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the Committee for its revision and final determina- 
" tion.^^ (p. 22.) 

If it were not on record in a published report that such 
an experiment had been ventured upon with the Word of 
God, it would be next to incredible that it had ever been 
made. It explains, to our minds, many of the objectionable 
features of the present state of the text of the Bengali Bible. 
W e seem to see at once the source of so many and 
Had the Pundit known of ZuinglPs expedient, therci can be 
little doubt but we should have had is translated by signifies 
instead of explancd by The device was had recourse to 
by the Sub-Committee in consequence of its feeling strongly 
impressed with the tardiness of its progress, on account 
of the occasional radically different views of some of the 
members.^’ 

Certes, nothing less than Pundit ingenuity could have so 
overcome tlic eflects of radically different views in such a 
matter as the Translation of God^s Holy Word. Despite 
the precautions taken, and the subsequent simpUficalion of 
the Pundit^s version (Cal. An\. Bib. Soc. Rept. XXL, (1832,) 
p. 25), the resuh has been, a mecblling the text of 
Scripture whitdi we are mn*, the Society wLosc reports we 
thus quote, never iutcuded and prob.^ ly neve suspecLtd. 


P.S. — Tlie ai/ove was w^aiting the order for Press, when 
WT received ilio Calcutta Chrisiian Intelligejicer for ilarch, 
and as the Printer informed us we could have no more space 
than what remained on tliis leaf, we could add only what 
follows. 

I. The writer in the Calcutta Christian hiteUiyencer has 

overlooked the Erratum inserted in tlie last No. of the 
Magazine. Had he seen it, he would liave witliheld his re- 
mark about The mistake w’as not ours. 

The friend at Benares who corrected the proofs of our arti- 
cle, read our MS. as and altered our version 

accordingly. But the Printers, deciphering the Bengali aright, 
transferred the true w ord into the Deb Nagri type. 

II. We know the difference between ^ and But, as by 
virtue of the subject matter, it can make no diflFercnce whe- 
ther Gtoc B(^avtpwOri be rendered God was manifest,^' or 

God manifested himself,” so that was not the point which 
our quotation referred to, nor the occasion of the remark 
which we made. All this our italica show. 
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III. The critic's attempt at the Greek particles is very 
uusuccessfiil, as auy one at ail familiar with them must at 
once perceive. For instance, the grave statement which we 
made touching the liberties taken with tVa in passages where 
it bears on the question of God's counsel secret to us/' 
he attempts to set aside by instancing some variations in 
the English version, where no doctrine is involved. In one 
of these he confounds iva witli ;iii (Matt. xvii. 27), and 
the other instances sho>v an equally imperfect knowledge 
of the subject. 

On the particle Kai he is equally astray ; reckoning its 
non^expression in English to be its ommioti, in the case of 
the well-known Greek idiotisrn in which it serves to express 
time. S. Matth. xxviii. 9. Similar to which is another of 
his instances, viz. Ilcb. viii. 8, which he nevertheless calls 
another variation. 

In S, John ix. 30 he has omitted to observe, that though 
our craaslators have and yet,^ the ** yet" is italicised. 

Also," and both," are set down as variatiofu^ of and" 
(fcai). 

The whole bf his answer may be summed up in the com- 
mon fallacy because some variations arc allowable, and 
no precise limit can be assigned a priori^ Mithiu which such 
variations must be coutined, therefore — you may allow your- 
self any latitude," AVc do not wish to cramp or restrict 
3 mu, provided you really translate ; — dahitur liceutia siimpta 
pudenter ; but do not in profession reject note or com- 
ment," and then put aside the text altogether in favour of 
Sclileusncr's or Roscnmuller's Comment or }'oiir own para- 
phrase. It would be better fairly to add these in the mar- 
gin. 

** Cum receclitur a literS, judex transit in legislatorem," 
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III. 

THE PULPIT AND ITS PO^VER * 

It would be unreasonable to expect, that a book written 
by a Non-Conformist Divine of the nineteenth century, on the 
subject of Pulpit Oratory, should contain no single piece 
of advice which a Churchman would condemn or be dis- 
inclined to follow. But, in spite of the defects of Dr. 
Vaughan^s Modern Pulpit, it has its points of excellence : 
and no poor Churchman need be slow to glean hints, though 
they lie strewed in a field that has been reaped by oppo- 
nents. Dr. Vaughan^s Treatise owes its origin to a dis- 
course — or, we presume, a series of discourses — delivered by 
him at the Annual Meeting of Spring Hill College, near 
Birmingham, in the year 1812. IJis object in delivering 
that discourse, or those* discourses, was to supply young 
aspirants to the ministry of dissenting pulpits with advice, 
whereby tluT might b(iCoine aceeptuble to their congrega- 
tions. 

Gresley ’s Ecclesiastes Aughcatius vs as wriM cn ,vith some- 
thing the same end in vi(?w that Dr A’^aughen^s book was. 
Air. (i reshy, as most pcoj le know, » l eior.; /man of ^he 
h'stablished Cliurch ; and though hawiig the ropntaUori of 
being a High Churchman, his Treatise on Preaching is writ- 
ten witli a sirij'uhtrly liberal spii*t, aiid he uses promiscuously 
tlie writiiigs <‘i High and Low- Churchmen, and Cvei. Dis- 
senters, to snj)ply him with materials for the work he has 
aceomplished. His book goes more fully into the subject 
of Puijiit OriOory than does that of Dr. Vaughan. The 
latter embraces too rninrh, a.s lectures to a large audience 
are often wont to do, in order to make them generally in- 
teresting to tlieir auditors. Por instance, in the Gth Chap, 
of Ills work — only altogether forming a duodecimo voluc^e 
of 200 iiages, with a good-sized type — he takes a revujw of 
the principal sermon- writers amongst Episcopalians, Non- 
Conformists, Methodists, Preuch and (lernian Ih^achers, 
since the Reformation; a subject alone on whicli hr might 
fill a book lialf as large again as his entire treatise is. 
Gresl(^y\s, on the other hand, attempts no more than to give 


* 'Pur. Modehn Pulpit viewed in its relation to the state of Society. 
JJy JtoBF.HT Yauoiiav, London, .lacksoii and Walford, 1842. 

Kcci.ksiastcs a no 1, 1C an us ; being a Treatise on Preaching as adapted 
to a Church of England congregation. By the Rev. Williaai Ghesi.ey, 
M. A., Into Student of riirist niuirh. London, llivinsrtons, 1840. 
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advice to a young clergyman of the Church of England, on 
one of the most important parts of his work — namely, pre- 
paring for the pulpit. It is not so interesting a book as 
Vaugiian^s : and w’^ould only be likely to repay a perusal 
to those who have to write sermons, and wish to write them 
well. Now, we have no particular desire to take on our- 
selves the office of the critic ; and have no intention to 
bring prominently forward what appear to us defects in Dr. 
Vauglian's book; — defects which, to our minds, are rather 
inherent in his system, than in the treatise he has written. 
We had rather gatlier out of his, and Giesley^s, book, so 
much as is useful for our purpose — that purpose being, to 
indicate some means of raising the standard of sermon-writ- 
ing, and imparting to the office of the pulpit generally, an 
augmented power, as an instrument of good — bearing in 
mind any points that have exclusive reference to the power 
of the pulpit in India, 

One question suggested by a perusal either of Grcslcy's 
or Vaughan\s treatise is — Are the sermons of the clergy 
of our Church generally as good as they ought to be ? 
Is the labour expended on compositions for tlie pulpit so 
great as it ought to be ? Is it commensurate witli the 
expectations that are formed, on knowing what has Ix'cn 
the education of our clergy ? — For, we presume, that none, 
or almost none, are admitted into Holy Orders without an 
University education, for some good reasons. These reasons, 
we have been taught, are — that every clergyman Khould have 
good credentials — if not of his fitness for tlie ministry, 
yet, at least — of his having had tlie advantage of a thorough- 
ly good education. Allowing that Oxford au<l CaTnbriilge are 
not every thing they might be, there is no doubt whatever 
that at present they are, wdiat lliey have been for so long, 
the most respectable fountains wliere the thirst after learn- 
ing may be gratified: and 11. A., or ALA., of Oxford or 
Cambridge, at the end of a name, is a species of petty charm 
that defies the criticism of the very cleverest genius that the 
London University, or Spring Hill, has ever produced. Now, 
nearly all clergymen of the English Church are Bachelors 
or Masters of Arts : and, till recently, tlicy who were so wxre 
sons of Alma Mater, — w hether their venerable parent repos- 
ed on the banks of the Isis or the Cam, or lingered beneath 
the towers of Durham. This, therefore, is the credential 
which English clergymen have long carried forth into the 
world of their respectability'^ — ^i. e. their being deserving 
of respect. Do they all show themselves deserving of res- 
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pcct, when they have mounted the pulpit steps ? In other 
words — are the pulpit compositions of English Divines gene- 
rally as good as they ought, and are expected to be ? We 
wish wo could answer in the affirmative : but, if truth must 
be told, we fear they are not. 

Here wc have nothing to do w ith those whose lives, during 
the weoh, are utterly inconsistent w^ith their Sunday exhor- 
tations. Ther(3 are in every Church, or ministry, men who 
disgrace their high and holy calling. Now, as formerly, there 
is a Jiulas among the Twelve. Long as the Church of Christ 
is militant liere on earth, this will, in all probability, con- 
tinue. Though of one thing wc are quite sure ; that in this 
respec^t, none need fear a comparison betw'oeii the clergy of 
tlic Church of England, and the miikisters of any Church, or 
sect, in anv part of the world. Besideis, it is not always, 
that tlic w'orst men j)reach the worst sc^rmons. All must re- 
meinixM* w hat was said of one, who ^•preach(‘cl so w'cll, that 
it wen? a pity lie ever left the puljiit, and lived so ill, it w^rc 
a pity he ever got into But with such divines, as ‘^fol- 

low not their own instructions/^ wc are not now concerned, 
save to express oin earnest hope, that they n ay be but few 
in number, and bicurne fewer and fewi i’ ev(jr\ lay. 

Turn w(.* to the clergy of the riiglis- Chiirc!?, w']ie/u.r hi 
KiiglamI or visewhere, whr?se vuitward 4vrs ai'c? above < ensure, 
and whose naren s arc unsullied even by the bii.iuh of snspU 
eioii. Thcif > {.nous — i. e. scriiums generally — may be per- 
fectly orthodo \ and good as far as they go, and yet f.il in 
teacliiiitr their licarcrs what they did not know quite as well 
hefore; as also, in raising their aflcctions, or briglitening 
their ho])es, or kindling to a flame any sparks of earnest love 
towards (lod that previously existed in their hcart.s It. is 
here to la? rtuneuilx'red, that the larger part of clergymen, in 
Knglaiid, have their lot east in eouiitiy ^ illagcs : the majority 
of their parishioners are unable to ap])i*cciatc close re i 'Oniiig, 
or arguments : in many cases, to understand the difference 
between a good and inferior sermou — thougli even, in such 
a case, are not the poorest and most illiterate able to under- 
stand and appreciate sermons that speak to their hearts and 
eonscienees, irrespective of their being good or bad, as com- 
positions ? — To any man of highly cultivated mind and of 
(Extensive reading — conversant, it may be, with all the beau- 
ties of the best classical authors, or well trained in logic, or 
deeply read in the varied branches of philosophy — it must 
he somewhat unsatisfactory to be placed, as an instructor, 
before those who are altogether unable to appreciate such 
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stores of learuing. And the certainty of any clerf?yman of 
a country parish being incomprehensible, did he attempt to 
exhibit them in his sermons, may be sometimes sufficient to 
induce him to give these latter up in despair, or at least, to 
trouble himself verj^ little in their composition. He trusts 
to his general character, and his parochial visits, for doing 
good ; and, no doubt, often atones for his Sunday defects by 
his weekly offices of charity. And a parochial clergyman in 
England, if his parish be but small, has this great advantage 
of being better known to his parishioners by his general life, 
than by his sermons. The one teaches all the week; the 
other only on Sulidays. If the former teach well, perhaps 
nine-tenths of the people in his parish will very little trouble 
themselves whether the latter teach well or not ; or whether 
they understand him or not. AVlnrcas, in large towns, Avliere 
clergymen are known through the mediiini of thenr ^Sunday 
ministrations; and where, amongst their parishioners, are 
found persons of some, perha])s much, reading : and of active, 
energetic, minds, and perfectly capable of distinguishing be- 
tween a bad and a good sermon, puljht discourses have mon' 
attention paid to their composition and effect. Hero there- 
fore, in the English Church, we look for the more popular oi' 
our preaeliers : and we look not in vain. Though the vicar 
of the parish may not depend for his bread on liis congrega- 
tion's being large or small, there is any thing but a feeling of 
satisfaction in his mind in knowing thjit at St. John^s, there 
is imuriably an exeellent congr(;gation : while at St. rauFs — 
his own Church — there is, as invariably, a very thin atternl- 
ance. 

Now, in this couriti*)' — not, we thank God quitt^ destitute 
of clergymen, — there are few stations away from ('alentta, or 
Madras, or Bombay, that possess more than one clergyman. 
The consequence is, that most people wlio attend Church at 
all have no choice. They must put up uith u hat they can 
get. Our chaplains here, ho far, ar^ like el(u*gymen in some 
isolated rural village in England, lliev have not that stiinn- 
lus to exertion, in the matter of pulpit compositions, which 
one or two other clergymen in the same place would probably 
give them. But they are different, in that they have almost 
invariably a class of hearers in intellect far suii)assing that 
which forms the staple of any country congregation in Eng- 
land. Those who form the audience in any station that 
boasts of a Church — the material building, we mean — are 
generally men and women perfectly able to distinguish be- 
tween a bad and a good sermon ; perfectly able, also, to see 
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whether its preacher is really interested in what he is preach- 
ing or not ; perfectly able, too, to judge whether his manner 
is impressive, or the reverse. Further, in the greater num- 
ber of cases, they know tlic chaplain merely as they know 
any other member of society ; and not in the way a parochial 
clergyman is known in England, as one who has lived 
amongst •his parishioners for five, ten, or twenty years, and 
who has been respected and beloved through the whole of that 
time. Chaplains are, well nigh, as great wanderers in India, 
as their auditors are. So that they appear in their pulpits, 
witli no h priori recommendations — witli nothing of that sort 
of recommendation, we mean, wdiich a long, unblemished life, 
for many years, in a particular place, gives tlie exhortations 
of a parish priest in England. They resemble, in this parti- 
cular, rather — 

Si inagna licet componcre parvis — 

the erratic Slethodist preacher, than the staid Church of 
England vicar ; or — 

Si parva licet conipcmere magnis — 

a select ])reaeh'T lefore one of the 1 niversirlt s. They are 
judged by their preaching, more than tluu life; just be- 
cause this latter is not brought I eforj ficir an vicnce, iu the 
way which ihe- former is. 

Now, as a g- ncral rule, we fear they fbrgvd oftentimes 
the peculiar (u-ad vantage of their position; — the disadvan- 
tage of tl>e pt-fplf being tlic only place where they arr able 
to lay the foundation of that reapect in which, as Christian 
ministers, they assuredly ought to be held ; and of that good 
which, as ("hristiaii ministers, they are aiming to effect. 
And wdien, further, there is borne in mind the peculiar edu- 
cation and habits of tliat class which generally forms the 
larger part of an Indian audienct? — ^namely, oiiiccrs of the 
army — tliere is still greater reason for deprecating ar.y thug 
like inattention, or lukew^armness, in the Sunday sermons. 
Many of these have been brought up as members of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland ; they have not merely no 
great respect for the preacher in his individual character, 
but perhaps sitill less for him as a minister of the Church of 
England. They are jierhaps only too glad of an excuse to 
abstain from attending a .service in many respects differing 
from tluit which they have been taught to attend. Whilst 
even in the case of officers, whose parents are members of the 
English Cliurch, they are rarely found to be so fond of going 
to Church, that the prayers alone repay them for their trouble. 
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Many of them have been never taught to pt ay at all : and 
very few indeed have learnt to do so, in the public worship of 
the House of God, The prayers, in consequence, are almost 
a dead letter to them. Now, if such persons — often, be it 
observed, by no means wanting in intellect, or discrimina- 
tion to appreciate a good sermon — hear nothing worth their 
attention, when they are willing to give it, is it a^onishiug 
that they determine to stay at home, and continue a habit 
which alas ! the want of Churches, in so many stations in 
India, has long ago formed ? 

It is impossible to conceive any Christian minister who 
feels the slightest interest in the saert^d ottice that he has 
himself chosen, answering to thh — that such persons, unless 
they come willingly to the service, had better be away. For, 
even were this a true excuse for the smallness of an Indian 
audience, what can it be but th-* gf uvest (^ausc of sc^rrou to 
any good clergyman ? Allow that tlie a[)atliy and careless- 
ness of the majority of those w lm oaf/kt to form his audieuec 
is great «as gr(‘at can be ; is it not that wvy carolessness, and 
that very apathy, tliat he has sonu^liow or other to over- 
come y Ilis overcoming it is one testimoiiv to his own worth ; 
— one, moreover, of the few testimonicis that he is able to 
show of there being the least fruits of his hihcmrs. Thosi^ to 
whom he has been sent with the message of salvatiim may 
not, it is true, profit by his discourses, if they hear tlicin ; 
but they certamiy cannot, if they do not hear them. 4 heir 
staying aw’ay from Church may be totidly independent of the 
sermons there delivered being go<?d or bad, and one cannot 
compel them to come in.^^ But, assuredly, if this di.sregard 
to the (yhureh services be, as doubthjss it often i.>, a sign of 
their indifi'erence to religion altogether; (hey aie the very 
persons that most require the exhortations of a faithlul ser- 
vant of God. For lie is not merely commissioned to do 
good to the few' who will, but also to the many who will not, 
put themselves in the way of gaining that good. He is sent, 
as his Master w as before him, “ to the lost sheep and 
his rejoicing ought to be rather over 07ie such that returns, 
than over ninety and nine others that went not astray. 

But enough has been said to show tliat a chaplain in India 
has no very easy task before him. Yet, who would wish, 
having undertaken it, to give it up in despair ? If there be 
but few good sermon-writers, or sermon-preachers, in India, 
let us hope that the clergymen of the English Church here 
already are not worse in this particular than the same num- 
ber would be, promiscuously taken out of the clergy resi- 
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dent amongst their flocks in England. Let laymen remem- 
ber that they have, too, a duty to perform, both by en- 
couragement, and by their prayers. The Prayer for the 
Clergy and People,^^ and those two beautiful xn’ayers to be 
used when Ordiuations arc being held, were not inserted in 
our Liturgy for nothing. 

Proceed we then to state, as briefly as possible, some of 
the principal ends, or objects of attainment, in preaching. 

Dr. Vaughan has given his readers no very clear definition 
what the object of preaching should be. Gresley has, when 
he writes — that it is to umi souls to Christr The Non-Con- 
formist and Episcopalian would certainly agree in tliis : and, 
no doubt all good men, of whatever denomination they might 
be, WT)uld do the same. The (jiicstion, then, is — How are 
sermons to be made most effective for this purpose ? — We 
can but make the most passing allusion to the Missionary's 
prcacliing; but \\c wish not to pass it by (piitc unnoticed. 
Supposing him to be engaged in Missionary work, strictly so 
call(‘d, he has an audience tliat are cither altogether ignorant 
of the first truths of Christianity, or that have made but 
small progress in i s doctrines. lie, in order to ivin souls, 
has to destroy all the opposing barri: is to reception of 
the Gospei-message wlv^‘h lt(vathriiisr>> )v mah'^ or 

total seeptiasfu, have Hr.st sei up with n the hearts air* souls 
of bis lieiirer.s. He lias, therefore, to lie well larnislied woth 
e\'ery weapoii A' controversy, to be perfectly skilled in over- 
throwing sopl.istrics, that is, to know every ooint u> ^' bieh 
a euriiiiiig advei-sary can turn for escape, liis hearers are 
skilful enemies, rather than lukew arm friends ; and as sneh 
he must be prepared to receive them. So a Missioiuirv’s ser- 
mon to the heathen, or to such as have been but recently 
converted to Christianity, may often most cuiiveuiently as- 
sume the form of a dkilof/ue, the ]SIi'^sion£iry’;> jcplies not 
merely ovei*tla*owiug the sophistry of his questioner, b t 
also enlarging on tlie subject to which bis question leads. 
In Churches, wliere the audience is composed of proiessiug 
Christians, this kind of preaching — as a general l ule —is out 
of the question ; though we have more than once lieard the 
public catechizing of ciiildren, in England, made subservient 
to preaching an excellent sermon to their cldeis. But the 
excitement of any thing in the form of dialogue coidd hardly 
ever be resorted to in Indian Churches to gain tlie attention 
of an audience. Even controversial sermons are but very 
rarely to bo iatroduaid. Yet, notwithstanding, the at tention 
of the audience 7nmi be kept up. Our clergymen, by the 
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foolishness of their preaching, have to win the souls of men 
who have read, it may be, much theology, yet practice little 
religion ; who have a name to live,” but yet are well nigh 
dead — dead to all the living efficacy of a true Christian Faith 
— dead to all perception of the inherent beauty and sublimi- 
ty of the religion for which they are to live, and for which — 
if needs be — they ought to die. On these it is that the 
Christian minister has, by his sermons, to produce some 
manifest effect. To these it is — to whom tlie sacred doc- 
trines of Christianity are but as some often-told talc — that 
he has to apply and unfold the Gospel-message in such a 
way that they may learn to live above this world, and for 
another ; that they may themselves act as though “ all that 
is in the world, the lust of the Hcsli, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but of the 
world — ^that passeth away.” 

How is such a task as this ever to be achieved, unless they 
see that tlie man preaching to them has at heart their high- 
est good ; unless they sec that his grand object is to win 
them over to love what he liimself loves, because he knows it 
worthy of their love? He must not merely be interested in 
his discourse, but his congregation must know him so to be, 
if his counsels arc to have any weight. He must be in ear- 
nest ; and he must be impressive, ihilpit eloquence, if it can 
exist, without earnestness and without imiu’essiveiiess, is 
rcaUy little better than the sound of sw^eet music. It charms, 
but profits not. 

Then the good that a preacher has to effect i.s to be no 
transient appreciation on the part of his audience of what 
is good. If his preacliing dues not it fails. If it 

does, it .succeeds ; succeeds, we mean, in the great o1)jcet 
of preatdiirjg — persuading men to become better, and to Jiv(^ 
like foilowers of Christ. 

Now', that pi*eaching may have this effect, the preacher — 
it is perfectly evident — will have r ver to bciar in mind the 
peculiar characteristics of his audieneo. A sermon may be 
excellent, and its preacher be in earnest, and yet not fully 
gain the attention of his hearers. Bishop 13utier^s sermons 
are very good in one way. So arc Archdeacon Harems 
parisli sermons in auotlier. But, were one of the latter 
preached before the style of auditory tliat first listened to 
the good Bishop, or one of the former preached in a small 
country village, by the most animated or energetic preacher 
that is in existence, we fear, in the one case, the criticism 
rather than the approbation of the hearers would be elicited, 
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and no doubt, in the other, those who could remain awake 
would be completely and hopelessly confounded. Before the 
audiences that attend our Churches in India, a middle course 
is to be taken ; and any clergyman, who 'wishes to do good, 
and really iiiHuerice men’s lives by his preaching, must learn 
how to take it. In some congregations, as for instance those 
that assemble at the hill stations, or, perhaps, in the Cathe- 
dral or other Churches of Calcutta, there are to be found 
collected a large number of some of the most enlightened 
persons in India ; men of sound learning, extensive reading, 
and highly cultivated minds — capable of appreciating true 
pulpit (do(pi(UK*e. Respecting this class of persons, what Dr. 
^^'lugllan says is very true : 

“ Kno\vl(?dge uiiist be opposed by knowledge, intellect by intellect. 
“ and religion la* presented, as the grand and beautiful, in such forms 
“ as may leave little of grandeur and beauty to anything beside. Relb 
** gion is all this: the intellect of man is capable of so presenting it; and 

there are occasions when to give up his whole nature to such effort 

becomes tlie duty of the preaclier.’* (j). 54.) 

On the other hand, before an audience found, or.ce a Sun- 
day, at our larg(‘ nalitary 'stations, in which ^olriiors form 
tlie niitjority, a very different style of sermon must be pro- 
vided. Ill mch cojigrcj-i.tituH, a der.y ;uan’s ^(licalr wl’l 
he increased, when they. i)i ad lifio' , contain Uien s f far 
superior education. "^¥0 apprehend, however, liiat a better 
coiigregat lrm t sini this could hardly be gathered together 
to tt:.st tin: ejjt r liveness of a sermon : and, for this i’eas»m — 
tJiat th(’ most impressive sermons that can be preached to 
a congregation are, doubtless, such as are both good 

— i, c. sngge§ti\e of thought — and plain : good^ in order to 
gain the attention of the more educated, — plain, in OT'der to 
arrest that of tlie most illiterate*. To possess tliese two 
qualities, in a high degree, must surely he the greatest ex- 
cellence, in a sermon addressed to a congregation >uch a. 
we are now supposing. Their combination will always pre- 
clude the use of language so good as be above the ready 
comprehension of men who cannot read at all ; or so plain 
as to be considered common-place or vulgar by those that 
have read much. Attention must never be gained at the 
sacrifice of good taste. Even, in a strktly militant congre- 
gation, there will ahvays be those present who will readily 
detect, and freely ridicule, anything approaching to vulgarity 
on the part of the preacher. Fuller says of the faithful 
minister, that he will not use a light comparison to make 
use of a grave application, for fear lest his poison go fur- 
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ther than his antidote.^’ Therefore, in sermons addressed 
to the mixed congregations often found in India, especially 
in military cantonments, a clergj'inan cannot be too much 
on his guard when endeavouring to gain the attention of 
men, such as many of the soldiers of a European Regiment 
are sure to be. Still to do them good, he must gain their 
attention; and we gladly again quote from Dr. X^aughan, 
on this subject : — 

“ In general the scholar needs only speak in his own language to be 
“understood by the scholar; but, should it become his object. U> make 
“ himself equally understood, by men who are not scholars, it will be 
“ necessary that he should study to become expert in the use of language 
“which may not be strictly his own. He must look from his own iin- 
“mediate associations to the associations of other men. lie must be- 
“ come observant of the modes of apprehension which belong to minds 
“ widely different from his own. lie must be capable of effort to pli-ux* 

“ himself as in the stead of such minds . and from that j»oint lie must 
“learn to judge concerning the manner in which sucli mental habits 
“ may be ap])roJ^hed with the best effect. Nor must he regard this as 
“being altogether a work of condescension. It is not condescension 
“ that is rtMjuired of him, so much as ada])iation. . . . Should it be ne- 
“cessary to condescend, it will not be the wisdom of the public instruc- 
“tOT to seem to do so. Any intimation to that effect would be felt as so 
“ ill a compliment, in many cases, as to prove in itself sufficient to en- 
“ sure a failure.” (p. 24.) 

The adaptation of a sermon to the peculiar characteristics of 
the minds of its hearerR is, indeed, a sivc qnd non, for all that 
would do good through tlie nu'dium of their sermons. Yet 
this can never render necessary, or evem advisable, the intro- 
duction of any curiqns or quaint expressions. Very likely 
this might gain attention, but it is beneath the dignity of tlie 
pulpit. Wbcrea.s, a good shmi(% gathered from even the 
most familiar and well known objects, will — if occasionally i 
introduced — be a most successful mode, not inricly of illus- 
trating the preacher's meuning, but of attracting the atten- 
tion of his auditors, and of giving them a new and fixed point, 
so to speak, from whence to view the .sul>jeet he desires to 
to press on their attention. An old wndten*, speaking of ser- 
mons, says, ^^that though reason.s are the pillars of the fabric, 
similitudes are the windows which give the best lights and 
they may often do this, in a way that nothing else can. 

Another important thing to be borne in mind by a 
preacher who would win souls is, that his sermons should 
set forth the excellence, and real beauty of Christ's religion ; 
in other words, that he should attract men by the subjects 
of his discourses, as well as, nay rather than, by the dis- 
courses themselves. For, on what noble themes the Chris- 
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tiau minister has to expatiate ! Where lias ever been 
founds among mortals^ Love to be compared Mdth that of 
God for man ? Or Humility, to be named in the same 
breath with His, who humbled Himself, and took on Him 
the form of a servant ? Or Compassion, lit to be likened to 
that of the Friend of pulilicans and sinners ? What a cha- 
racter, perfect beyond perfection, is that of the Son of the 
Most High, whilst a sojourner in this world of sin ! And 
these are the subjects, in all their varied bearings, that a 
minister has to range over, and illustrate, and apply to the 
differctnt classes of minds and characters of his audience, 
llow can lie preach on such subjects, one wonders, without 
causing men’s hcaits to burn ! Yet experience tells us, that 
men listen, and go on listening, without loving much.” 
Even tlic best sermons, preached by the most earnest and 
excellent men, are often no lietter than good seed cast on 
a Inu’d, and uncultivated, and barren soil. The human heart 
seems almost proof against every thing. But, if tliis be so, 
how vtTy careful should a Christian minister be not to 
liardeu it further by any tiling that falls from his lips. The 
Oosptd is eminently ^^the Gospel ol Feace.” Its ministers 
must bti men of peace and good-wih. not »nerciy in their 
lives, but ill their scrrnoi s. They list ik'I fn’ghtcn or 
alarm, when they ,have a message attract and comfort. 
They must not lisgust or oftbnd, when comma.ided to edify, 
and give cans.' ;f ollence to n^me. It will he an efibetual 
bar to an ^ good they can ever hope to do, from theii pidpits, 
to acquire the tone of injured, or angry persons. Indeed, 
we think, reproaches or scoldings come very ill from the 
pulpit. Above all, if they arc ever intended to be personal, 
there is no doubt, that they are utterly to be condemned. 
A preacher, in that sacred place wdierc none can answer 
him, takes a most unfair and improper advantuigc, if he ever 
makes a personal, or what may be construed into a T>ersoi!^1, 
attack on any one. But even geiwral rebukes of an audi- 
ence arc not, wc arc persuaded, iu keeping wUh the pulpit, 
eopcept on particular occasions. Furtber, a i Icrgyiu iu ought 
to know bis congregation very well, before be should en- 
tertain a thought of scolding them. Still more, he must be 
a man whom they really respect, in his private as well as 
ministerial character; or his scolding will do much more 
harm than good. One to whom a long life has imparted 
mucli experience, and who is really beloved and honoured ais 
a faithful steward of his Lord^s mysteries, may rebuke, and 
with good effect. But a yoimg clergyman wiU do well to 
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tread on sucli tender ground, whilst he is in his pulpit, with 
great caution. He had much better say what he has to say 
in private than in public. Above all, let him eschew any 
thing like satire, or sarcasm, even against the worst follies, 
and much more against pemom. Satire and sarcasm are 
very effective when coming from a biuTister’s or a senator’s 
lips ; but are utterly inadmissible in the sermons of the 
minister of Christ. We wish w^e had room for the whole 
of Gresley’s sixth Letter in his Ecclesiasites Anfflicaum, on this 
very subject : but we cannot forbear quoting a small portion 
of it. After saying that men are more easily won by the 
mercies of God, than subdued by His terrors, he goes on : — 

It must not indeed be forgotten, that in no part of Scripture i.s 
** represented, so strongly as in the New Testament, God’s wrath against 
“ sin, and the sure punishment whieh awaits it ; in no part is so un- 
“ equivocally set forth the horror of tliat place, ‘ where the worm dieth 
“ not and the fire is not quenched and 1 am far from desiring you 
** to keep hack this part of your message. All I advise is, that you he 
“ careful to deliver it in such a manner as becomes the iiiinister of a 
** dispensation of mercy. You should * speak the truth in love ‘ know- 
“ ing the terrors of the Lord’ you should 'persuade men.’ You should 
“ take care not to drive from the fold of C'hrist those whom it i.s your 
duty to invite to enter. Some preachers sfieak of the wrath of God, 
** as if they were venting their own indignation. How diifcreiit the 
“ exclamation of our Saviour; ‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kilUst 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
“ would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
”her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!’ How ditierenl 
“ the language of St. Paul : ' For many walk of whom 1 liavc* told you 
** often, and now tell you eom tceepi/ir/, that they are the enemies of 
•'the cross of (’hrist, whose end is destruction.’ Some again, without 
** using asperity, yet speak in a eold, unfeeling, uninviting manner ; 
“ as if they said : ‘ Such is the decree of God ; you krn>u what to ex- 
** pect ; act as you please, 1 care not.’ How different the earnest appeal 
“ of the Apostle ! * We then, as workers together with God, beseech 

you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain I’hese 

“ are the models, which you should imitate in vf)ur mode of address. 
“ The sternest reproofs, the most tremendous tlireatenings, should he 
“ in sorrow, rather than in anger : and tender concern and compas- 
“ sion for the sinner should ever accom[»any your rebuke and hatred 
" of sin.” (p. 67.) 

We should exceed our limits did we, as gladly we would do, 
follow Greslcy in his letters respecting the style, and the 
delivery, and the mode of composing sermons ; for all the.se 
])oints are of deep importance to those who would ensure to 
the pulpit the power it ought to have. In truth, sermons 
require much labour to be bestowed upon them, in order to 
bii at all first-rate : and all may not have ability^ and some 
may not have time, to give the requisite amount of Ijibowr. 
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But let uo preacher offer to God that which costs him nothing;. 
We are aware that clerj^j^mcri occasionally copy sermons. 
Let them not suppose that theii- hearers — such, that is, who 
pay attention to their discourses generally — arc ignorant w'hen 
they do so, if they copy them verbatim. If they do not, we 
should hardly term it a copied sermon : and we have heard 
some confess, that it is as dillicult to borrow in part, as to 
wTite a whole sermon. There is nothing surprising in this ; 
and it accounts for a piece of advice, that the present Bishop 
of London has more than once given young clergymen, on 
their Ordination j naiiicly — not to hesitate to use tlic sermons 
of other persons, by way of help and assistance. Of this, 
howcA cr, there is no doubt, tliat, if a clergy man docs this, he 
must, if ho Avould preach with effect, alter very considerably, 
and even remodel, almost any printed sermon. Perhaps, the 
very best sermon to be found in piint will not produce the 
mme effect, tlmt even a far inferior one of his own, recently 
written, would — stipposmif him to be in real earnest in the 
work he has in hand Wliereas, if a man feels none of this 
iiit(T(;st, and merely gets througli his sermon, as the sol- 
dier goes tlii'ouglt his drill, he may copy y; liOt, as he 
plcus(‘s. II is Suiidiiy theses wall be u? effective in the one 
case as in the other. 

But theiv is one thing, wliicl* it oai aot bo iiieorrcet to say 
is a sine ({ad non for one, who v*uuld be si good ^;reacher. It 
is — to IiJive a le p and intimate steq aiiutiiuce with tise Holy 
Seriptujc,-. L [‘fortunately, but few clergymen tiro si de to 
read l l(‘jre\v; and thus, to the nuijority, the originsd of the 
Old Testamoiit is a sealed book. In tlie present race of 
Anglican Diviin.^s, this can liardiy be helped ; for wlieu once 
tlie duties of a Parisii minister are entered on, little lime can 
b(* spared for the acquisition of a new and ditiuudt language. 
But if the enquiry — nowy w e believe, goi * g on — into the course 
of studies pursued at Oxford and Cambridge sliould end ’n 
suggesting, amongst other things, that all who intend to be 
candidates for Holy Orders should be to acquire some 

knowledge of Hebrew, we should deem such suggi s^oii well 
worthy of being acted on. A sufficient knowledge of He- 
brew, to enable him to read the Old Testament in the origi- 
nal would, we humbly think, be of more practical use to a 
clergyman, tlian his being able to write out the Lunar Theory, 
or correctly to translate any chorus in a Gre<h Play.* But 


* This introduces a subject which wc willingly leave to more experienced 
heads than our own to settle- namely, how far the adaptation of the studie* 
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there arc scarcely any who have graduated at our Universities, 
who have not a sufficient acquaintance with Greek to enable 
them to read the Greek Testament ; and we doubt whether 
the chep acquaintance that a clergyman should possess of the 
New Testament (;an bo had, without a constant study of the 
original. Therefore, we press this point upon all who would 
preacli eflFectively. Not tliat it is ne(?essary to let a congre- 
gation know^ tliat they ha\•^^ been examining the Greek text. 
Their private study of tliis will prevent their laying stress upon 
a word, in their pul)li(r ministrations, which the original docs 
not anthorize their doing ; and will often wonderfully assist 
them in arriving at a right understanding of a text. Wlum, 
moreover, we sjiokc of having an intimate acquaintance w itli, 
and perfect knowledge of Holy Scripture ; it >vas by no means 
Tucaut that a preacher need exhibit this, by a/rinf/inf/ t off ether 
texts of Scripture to prove, or illustrate, every point he Ui ges. 
An apposite citation of one text is generally quite enough for 
his purpose. Further, one is apt to fancy when he hears a 
clergyman repeat six, ciglit or ten verses in liis sermon, per- 
liaps on tw o or three several occasions within the half hour, 
that he w ishes to fill up a given time, rather than enforce hi« 
own reasoning by the help of Holy Writ. None have occasion 
to cite Scripture very fully, in order to let tluir hearers know 
they are perfectly acquainted witli it. Their knowiedge of 
it will, if w e may use the phrase, ooze out in every part of 


purisued at an Englisli University may be increased, to eiissnro the endB 
studies oiiffbt to liavo in aicw. It has for long \mm almost necessary Tor 
evetw candidate for Holy Orders to have a University Degree, lliat degn.'C 
he obtains generally one, and often two years before lie can be admitted into 
Holy Orders. Yet, during this interval, he has no course of theological 
study )»rcscribed for him, to which he is retjuired to attend ; and no Univer- 
sity examination, additional to that which every barrister, or physician, or 
country gentleman, who takes his degrees has to pass. At one of the Eng- 
lish Universities, there is a ndantanj thcoloj^ical cx.imiuation, which will 
hardly bo attended by those, who most nMjuire it. I'he men who voluntarily 
submit to an examination, and to that study th .t is to prepare them for it, 
arc generally such as would work as hard, witliout having such examination 
in prospect. >low we have been always at a loss to understand why the in- 
terval between the Degree in Arts, and the pnjseribed period for admission 
into Holy Orders, should not long ago have l»een turned to better account, by 
ithlufimf every candidate for tbo Ministry to take a regular Divinity degree. 
Why sliould not every clergyman be a 15.1)., as well as a 15.A. : and have 
the University seal after his name that ho know's something of theology, as 
of classics or mi^tematics ? It were incorrect to say, that a Bishop’s 
oxamiuation before prdinatiou is intcuded to try a man’s fitness for the de- 
gree of which we have spoken. Practically, it does not do this. A Bishop 
vfe"ry rarely, we apprehend, turns a man hack. .\t least nc ihust be very bad 
to 6c hd ^lij^grared, if one may judge from the spedmciiTS occasionally to be 
foUniUof lil^ IV^'ho iiavc passed tbe ordeal. ^ 
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their sermons. It will supply them with Ulustratiomy which 
are far more generally comprehensible than arguments : and 
it will breathe a spirit into their own compositions which no- 
thing else can; and which will make them acceptable, and 
impressive, in a way that the strictest observance of set 
rules never will. In an excellent little book by Robert Evans, 
called the " Bishopi’ic of Souls,^^ he has a Chapter on the 
composition of sermons; and, speaking on this very point — 
the jiecessity of an intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures 
— he says “ It (the Holy Bible) is not only the fountain of pure 
doctrine, but also the store-house of imagery, from which, or 
according to wliicli, you will form your figurative language, 
taking especial cure, that whatever comes from yourself be 
perfect keeping with the sacred cast of that authority.^* 
Soon after, where he is referring to our version of the Old 
and Kew Testament, he writes : Go to the pure w'ell of 
M English undefiled ; go to our English Bible. There, high 
^and low find a common language. And merciful indeed 
was the Lord’s providence in furnishing us ndtli this stand- 
ard of communication. For, so compounded is our lan- 
“ guage of two distinct parts, which you may translate from 
one into the other, tliat there must hfuc arisen a distinct 
“language for rich and poor, and a for -iidable oar to the 
“moral and s})iritual improvement of the latter, had not 
version intMTened at a happy moment, when the 
^Ganguage luid a aivunl sufficient extent arid power, and 
^'when as yet it^ compound (diaraeter had not so increased 
“ as to disclose a tracture wdiich would leave the tongue of the 
rich on one side, and that of the poor on the other. Draw^ 
“ then from this well tlie living w ater of pure English. Im- 
“bue your style with its phraseology; and do not flatter 
“ yourself that you have accomplished the work, when you 
“ have made your sermon a patch-work of your own observa- 
tions, interwoven with scriptural texts. The whole texture 
‘^of it should have a scriptural cast .’^ — (Bishopric of Souls, 
pp. 124 and 131.) 

It is indeed a most remarkable, rather may it not be 
called a most providential, thing — respecting our English 
translation — ^that its lailguage is so wonderfully adapted to 
the understandings of the highest and the lowest ; a remark 
which, in a most eminent degree, is applicable to all the 
sermons and parables that first fell from our Redeemers lips. 
How they always stand forth in the noble simplicity of 
truth ; unadorned by any of the needless assistance of stu- 
died oratory ; r^Uid only with the majestic clothing in which 
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the sacred earnestness of their preacher arrayed them ! God 
forbid that, in exhorting the Christian minister to be well 
versed in the origiind of the New Testament, we be thought 
to underrate the value of our Englisli version. Our object 
is but to correct the mistake which lias not imfrequently 
been made, of imparting a weight and importance to words, 
or ideas, w’hich are not altogether the correctest rendering of 
the original. Let a preacher be but careful of tliis ; and, in 
truth, the less his sermons form a critique upon the English 
version, the better. Gresley speaks excellcntiy on. this point, 
in his seventh Letter, w here he is advising his correspondent 
to establish a reputation for ability,’^ i. e. to let liis congre- 
gation know that he is competent to tlie discharge of tliosc 
sacred duties he has taken on himself: — 

“llie first thing is to show yourself thoroughly well versed in the Bible 

. . knowledge of Scripture is by far th- most important of all wisdom. 
•‘Like Apollos, you should be ‘mighty in the Scriptures,’ and like him, 
“ you will ‘ mightily jiersuade.’ And you sliould study to show I his know- 
“ letlge : you should be always ready to « oiifirin your arguments by Scrip- 
“ture texts, and j)arallel passages, and to illustrate them by SeripUiro 
“ examples. You should dwell often on the eounexion of your text with 
“the context, showing the intention of the writer, the circumstances of 
“ the parties, and, in short, every thing wliich will elucidate and confirm 
“it. You should often take coinpreliensive views of difierent juirts of 
“ Seripture, explaining tlie connexion between the L?.iw and the (lospel, 
“tracing tlie hand of God in the. events of the Old Testament, exhibiting 
“his wisdom in the books of projihecy, pointing out the consutrimati^m 
“ of his scheme of mercy in the Gospel. You .should l)e familiarly ac- 
“ quainted with every minute circumstance of our Saviour’s ministry; 
“be able to set forth the first constructiori of the (diristian Church, and 
“ know all the circurns^ancevS under which the A}»ostles acconiidished 
“ their journeys, and wrote their Epistles. 'Hie onhj scriptural know- 
“ ledge which you should not exhibit, unless it be necessary for the elu - 
“ cidation of your subject, is that of scriplurul crilwisni ; fur ront/n- 
** Rations are content with the received version V (p. 71.) 

There is one more point, and it must be the last. We 
have heard ot^ but never heard, extemporary preachers in In- 
dia. There are doubtless some me)> that j»ave so wonderful 
a command of language, and such comjtlcte confidence and 
self-possession, as never to find themselves at a loss for words, 
in elucidating a subject they understand, or wandering in an 
argument that they are desirous others should follow^ If to 
this is added a most retentive memory, with a perfect facility 
in applying its stores ; such men may become good extem- 
porary preachers. But if the poet is i)orn, not made; so, we 
apprehend, must be the man who can preach a really good 
sermon, w ithout its being written, — especially before an au- 
dience of whom he knows but little. Speaking fluently, and 
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really well, without assistance, on almost any subject, is a 
ifift : a gift, no doubt, to be wonderfully improved by a re- 
solute determination ,* but still — a gift. All clergymen pos- 
sess it not, and never could possess it ; at least, not in a degree 
sidlicient to warrant their preaching sermons without a book. 
Por there is hardly a more distressing thing to the congre- 
gation, than to have to listen to a preacher who is at a loss 
for words. It is the greatest dittieulty in the world to the 
more fluent of liis liearers to resist the inclination to help 
him ! So none should attempt extemporary preaching, till 
they are qiiite sure they can do it well. Perhaps, this is al- 
most saying none should ever attempt it; for practice can 
alone make perfect. But, at least, the practice should be 
begun in, private. : and no congregation be })aitied by listening 
to first attempts. It would be intolerable to hear a public 
performer on a musical instrument break down; and it is 
seareely less so, if a public prcac^luir does the same. vVs the 
one labours first alone, till he can master the touches of 
sweet harmony so we think the other sliould also, if he 
would not excite the pity, or contempt, of his audit(>rs. One 
may soon find out wluither he hav<; tlie gift of vvMy speech 
or not; and we should have little pat i* nee for a man who 
attempted to j)i(;aeh extcmporiincously, r d coulrl db nothing 
else so. But of this ihvro is no doaht * that wlier^ anj cler- 
gyman preaches Uii extem})oran’ sermon, he wih do well to 
give it as much if not more stiicly and preparation, than 
were he to rite; every word of it. Nothing groat, .says Dr. 
South, “ought to b(; ventured upon without preparation : but, 
above all, how sotlish it i.s to engage (Extempore, where the 
concern is et(;rnity 1^’ The good Doctor was wont to S})eak 
plainly when he wished to condemn any bad habit : and ho 
here coTidemns unprepared, rather thfin unwTitten, sermons. 
Probably lie had in mind such a ctisc as we once heard of — 
the case of a celebrated preacher, who, during the siiigirig, 
just before the sermon Avas to begin, begged a gentleman sit- 
ting in the same pew with him to supply him with a text, as 
he could not think of one just at that moment : and, on as- 
cending the pulpit, preached a beautiful sermon from tlie 
text with which Ids friend had supplied him. Now, suppos- 
ing tliis were true, every one must allow that the preacher 
in question had a considerable facility in the gift of much 
spes^ing. But we are disposed to agree with Dr. South res- 
pecting such performances. 

There are others, not regularly extemporary preachers, 
w^ho, as occasion serves them, and the thought comes across 
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their minds, leave, their written discourse, in order to enliu jje 
on some point, that, at the moment, seems to require it. 
And frequently, wlicn a preacher is wai’mly interested in his 
subject, he may do this with very pn^eat advantage — if he be 
capable of it. But he must be careful not to introduce any 
thing out of keeping with the context that, in his written 
discourse, follow9 liis unimtten parenthesis. It sounds very 
bad, if, on a return to his sermon, he comes to a sentence 
that does not form a proper sequence to his extemporary in- 
troduction. AVhat is more, it is very perplexing to the 
preacher himself; as he is in the position of one who, whilst 
swimming with corks, for a time denies himself their .aid ; 
and finds, on again requiring them, that the tide has carried 
them to a distance. We have occasionally heard good ser- 
mons almost spoilt in this way ; and it is doubly distressing, 
wdien it is plain that the real warmth and earnestness of the 
preacher made him introduce tlie exteinporarv part, which 
would never have been detected to have btum unwritten, had 
not a recurrence to his book told the tale. At the same time, 
none who write every word of their sermons need tic them- 
selves down, never to depart from the words written, ‘‘ In 
my poor and plain fashion^^ — says that holy man, Bisho}) 
Hall — r penned every word, in the same order as 1 hoped 
to deliver it, although, in the expression, 1 listed not to be a 
slave of syllables.’^ No clergyman, in India or elsewhere, 
can do better than co])v such a model. 

We now bid adieu to both Gresley and V aughan, cordially 
recommending the treatise of the former, for its able and 
judicious treatment of a difficult subject. Stated rules, 
however, for preaching will, no doubt, always be of less 
importance to a clergyman, than feeling the deepest micrvst 
in the matter of winning souls to Christ, through the foolisli- 
riess of his preaching. That interest he must gain, and 
must keep, by eflectual fervent prayer. An impressive earn- 
estness will excqse his adherence to rules of style or com- 
position. The want of it cannot be excused or atoued for by 
the best sermon that w^as ever written. 
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IV. 

IIOPRATII VON SCIIURERrS TRAVELS AND TALES/ 

We had no further design, when w^e first commenced this 
paper, tliaii to present our readers with some specimens of 
tlu^ elegant tales by which alone Professor Von Schubert Avas 
then known to us. Since then we have found him to be an 
accomplished naturalist, and a traveller in the East of very 
considerable acuteness; and, Avith extended opportunities, 
our purpose has been somcAvhat extended; for though the 
“Travels in the East^^ have been some years before the pub- 
lic, yet tlicir int(;rcst seems to ns to have in no dcgrc'O subsid- 
ed, and most likely all that is peculiar to them Avill [)e as new 
to the lai’ge majority of our readers, as it was till recently to 
ourselves. The Hofrath is, if wt; are not raixstaken, one of the 
most araia])le and enlightened men which the small kingdom 
ol’ Bavaria has jiroduced during the past half century. As a 
moral writer, he has much of the cpiaint simplicity which has 
been n marked in Jung Stillinu ; there is the same enthu- 
siasm foj‘ the good, the true and the right, the sume eageniess 
of event ajid laanilbld activity of purp()S( , the saue large and 
immoveable faith and assuraiiec of Divio * assistance, fhe iug 
immediattdy from (rod, and mauife ded io. the safe condicct of 
the ijidividuai thn ugh dangers and ditli(mlties, wLicli (loothe 
n-cognized in th it extraordinary man, who from a tailor and 
a village pcilagoguc, rose to be Anlic Omncillor to the Grand 
Duke of Buclmi. Tlicse features in Von Schubert’s style 
the reader may by and bye discern for himself in the story 
of “The Gulf-Stream.’^ He has, morcoAer, a great facility 
ill applying his profound acquaintance with natural science 
to the denouemml of his interesting and pious narratives. 
In tliis science, of which he occupies a chair in tiu' city 
of Alunich, ho has written very voluminously; and though, 
Ave believe, there is not, in his A\orks, the Avoiulerfnl grasn and 
brilliant induetioii which so distinguish the Amichtm'' and 
the Kosmos^^ of You Humboldt, yet is there a ravinoss 
and })erspicuity of luiiguage Avhich impart to them an air of 
great popularity. You SchuberPs iutelligeiioe and piety 
have commended liim to the warm patronage of the regal 
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house of Bavaria, wherein he has been long engaged as an 
instructor of the King's family. His worth and acquirements 
have been acknowledged by his elevation to the lower rank 
of nobility under the title of Hofratli. Tlie terms of easy, 
though respectful friendship in which the old Councillor dedi- 
cates several of his volumes to the Queen, and other mem- 
bers of the reigning house, is a pleasing testimony of a reci- 
procal affection honourable to all parties. 

Voii Schubert's “Travels in the East," though unmarked 
by the rich and prophet-like diction of Chateaubriand, or tlie 
fancy of Lamartine, hjivc a different, and .scarcely a less 
attractive advantage, that intelligent and intense! love of 
Nature with which his volumes breathe and burn. Without 
much of the richness of poetic diction, tiier(i is, in his descrip- 
tions of scenery, and the phenomena of tlie atmosphere and 
the heavens, a warnith and freslniej^-s quite a-- genial, and even 
more interesting to those who prefer truth to eiriljellishment, 
imparted by an evidently deep acrpiaintance with pliysieal 
causes, and a discerning elucidation of the several subjects of 
review. Occasionally, too, the narrative is relieved by a 
vein of quaint and humorous pleasantry ; as in our trav(d- 
ler's account of the sensations of his party in a steam- 
boat off Tomi, on the western shores of tlic liluxinc ; wlierc! 
Ovid had before sickened under a verv different expatria- 
tion : — 

“ We were seized with that affeciion which resembles dcatli, but never 
produces it ; the distemper in which we seem to sutler from a surfeit, 
without tasting food , to be wearied withoui walking ; to be intensely 
active even when at rest. We seemed no longer (ourselves, but the 
staggering vessel; our brains iieing set at the mast luad, and the 
rattling wheels and cracking engines taking possession of our own head, 
and making us impotent to keeji it up/’ 

Von Schubert travelled from Munich to Enns, where, he 
remarks, his interest in the enterprizc was kindled from 
associations produced by that ancicut nursery of the Faith, 
where the true light dawned even in the first century; and 
in the second, the “ inspired Bishop Maximilian" preached, 
and the Christian warrior Floriau found a martyr's death in 
the waters of the Enns. 

Thence he proceeded through much charming scenery and 
rich plantation, in orchard and vineyard, with the snow- 
capped mountains of Styria in the distance ; and as, he tells 
us, the green foliage waved in the breeze, and the sweet bells 
of evening chimed far and near, they were as harbingers, not 
merely of the sacred rest of the piorrow, hut of an approach 
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to the land from whence has emanated ^^our Sabbath of * 
corporeal and spiritual rest.^^ 

From Vienna the Professor proceeded down the Danube 
in a steamer, sif^htinj' the castle wdiere his jj^eat country- 
man ReVnomontaiius’^ brouj^ht to approximate perfection, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the meteoroscope or 
astrolobe, which has ever since proved of such vast si;^iifi- 
canec in the astronomy of navigation; and visiting tiiose 
warm sulphuretted springs which, rising in vapour from 
fissures in the granite masses near the river Czerna, are con- 
densed over beds of marl-sclust and chalk, and form the salu- 
brious baths to which tljc Homans resorted, as we discover 
fj’oin inscriptions in tiunr neighbonrhood, on temples dedi- 
cat(‘d to Ilcrciiles and ^Esculapius, commemorating the esti- 
mation ill which the springs were held by that people. 

Oii the Black Sea, our a\ithor made the following ingenious 
observations on the turbulence of the water, even in the 
calmest weather, which has long attracted the notice of voy- 
agers ; — , 

‘'The height of the '.raves, even m cal-n *^\viuthei*, ir ilus . xjiause of 
water, arises from its heiiig the sin. of fin.il cr miergencc of t]>e high 
peaks of (■aueasus the east, the lofty arnphelicatre oi ^lamms and 
Olympus <m the south, and the: nriined plains ' ; Walkicl ’r» and lialga- 
ria on the wo.-a. 'J'he .strong rentrasU of and mountains . -•tain 
the atmospiu re it) r* iistarit agiiation, the Hlaek Sea being on a large 
scale just \vh;a a [)].!♦ form in fiont of ; h.ft) is on a smali out — 

the focus of C{)iis alii fluctuation oi wind and weather/' 

V^on Hcliubert. arrived at Stiimboul during the prevalence 
of that fearful ()ri<?utal scourge, the plague. The subiu'b of 
Pera, also, and in any of the most showy streets and bazaars, 
were devastated by fire during his residence in the vicinity, 
to his party\s imminent peril. And these calamities he has 
described with great powxr and eloquence, though on a scale 
far beyond our limits. The harsh viols and veilings of tht 
gypsies — ^thc terrible and enduring drought — the dead borne 
off in hair blankets — the harbours with their boat-loads of 
coffins and biers — the appalled populace tearing rags of cloth- 
ing from the victims, and bearing them, as amulets against 
the spread of the contagi^m, to the shrines and sepulchres of 
the Moslem Saints — the Franks clad in oil-skin, irom head 
to foot, and hurrying past with long wands, to beat off any 
unfortunate Islamite W'ho might approacli them — the build- 
ings tottering with ruin more precipitate from the consuming 
conflagration — all are combined in a dreadful picture which it 
is impossible to contemplate without a sensation of dismay. 
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Oossilig the Bosphorus^ the Professor made tlie tour of 
Asia jMirior, with a 'view of cxploririfi; the Churches of the 
Apocalypse. But except some sepulchres, he found remains 
only of a single Christian building — a eliiirch upon a moun- 
tain which the traditions of the Sybilliiui verses n'prcsent as 
the Ararat of the Noachic Flood. A writer in the “ ( jiiesscs 
at Truth’’ has faithfully remarked uj)on the strength of the 
religious feeling in man, from tlie ])ermancncy of his reli- 
gious edifices. But alas ! those powerfid emotions which 
no heart l)ut the most apathetic can resist, in tin* gigantic 
ruins of I’mstiim and the Parthenon, there is scarce a wreck 
to awaken in tlie length and breadth of inglorious (l(‘solation 
which has supplariteil all the various and busy honours of 
this Asiatic coast — the liaiul of man, and the power of Na- 
ture, liaving eomhined to ohliterate all memorial of the past. 
We must pass by our travcjJlei’s often eloquent inusings, at 
Pergamos, at Thyatira, at Smyrna, by the once-sonorous 
spring of IMarsyas, and palatial domains of Aheander, that 
we may tiiid room for a^short portion of his tonehing re- 
flections, on the site of the ancient and renowned eitv of 
liphesus. 

“ Wr haltt:*d awhilr in the Proscenium of tlic great theatre, and lie- 
thought us of the lime when the now deserted and silent scuit^ was re- 
sonant with the shouts of thousands — ‘ Great is Diana of the Kphesluns/ 
Before us — it maybe by the harbour — had sto(Ki the ItMuple of the gofl- 
<le.'is whom all Asia and the world worshi])jje(l — a leinjde whieh had 
won the w^mder ainl admiration of mankind ’ Now not a knee was tlu re 
to bend before the might of that goddi-s^, tlu‘ very place of whtisr habi- 
tation knoweth Ijcr no more; while He. whose disci|>le was in no small 
])eril there, is adored as the Salvation and the Solace of human kind. 
.^Then rose to our lips expre.ssions of our inward convietiim that He shall 
never cliange. The wind whistled through the ruins, and wailed in the 
di xated llioroiighfai es, as though the voices of the dead were answer- 
ing ‘Amkn.’*’ 

Omitting all detail of the 'Morment At jiieh became the ele- 
ment” of a party but little used to the roiighiugs of a small 
craft, eramfull of Turkish liadjis vn myat/v from Smyrna 
to AI(‘xandria, avo convoy tlie llofratli .straight to Cairo. 
Here he experieiiccd the invariably kind offices of Mr. Liedcr, 
the excellent and intelligent Cliureh Missionary; a gentle- 
man, as doubtless many of our readers Jiavo found, in com- 
mon with ourselves, accurately aecpiaiiited Avith all which 
claims the traA^eller’s attention in Cpper Fgypt, and most 
iuuiably solicitous to render liis ])olite assistance to luiy who 
Jmvti th(^ advantage of an introduction to him, or who take 
au intcr(‘st in the fine institution for the Coptic Deacons and 
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Catechumens over which he presides with great judgmemt 
and ability. Von Schubert arrived in (^airo during th(i 
Ramazan, and made his entree at the palace, fortified by the 
good odices of JMr. Lieder and the yViistriaii ("onsul, and un- 
der escort of a portly Janissary, where the Islamite clergy, 
muftis and iiUnnas, with tlie lieads of the several sects and 
orders, were assembled in the groat anti -chamber, about to 
make the salutations customary on that feast. JNlingled 
in th(i throng, were the most distinguished Arabs and Turks 
in Cairo, and franks of various nations in Oriental (jostmues. 
A de|)utation, eonspienbus for high turbans, sallow faces, and, 
as Air. Jjieder observed, sarcastic sneers at tlnr Kmopeaii 
[larty, had ariived from Alceca; and an ambassador from tlie 
Porte was in close conclave with the viceroy. 

“This niornentous affair ])eing over, the Turkish ambajjsarlor apppar- 
p(l among us, atteiirlfd by his suite, and escorted by a number of high 
officials. Mis liighness then received his ])rivatti physician for a short 
time; — then the deputation from Mecca for a shorter; — and the dignita- 
ries of tlic city inos(|iics for a shorter still. Among many forms, I re- 
marked that the clergy ua re most rcmoniously siduted, by the mili- 
tary. and the gentlemen in wailing. 

“After sotne ]»;4U>c, wc were introdncf d for our autL.'ncp by Austen 
Hey, bis higlmes'*’ interpreter. The viceroy s.Ue on a g 'xeous divan, in 
the right ciii iu'i' (ti the ‘■^aloor • a: (i nevt hini. i the sa’. e e<'rij hot, 
<ui a (liv.m oceunying llie other vide of tin* ang-. , v/as <>ur oust of honour. 
Mohammed Aii greeted me wi;ii true uriejii i affectation— P/yo,\c /o 
Allah for fhv fr- fH'jafc ar 'inil — v\hc*h Au^^^cn Be}' unccreTroniou**-]}" 
redur ed, in freiu to — fits kUihtes^t is nry (find that yon are come 
safe fo i.'a'u\, ; .ii d so, as I afterwards learned, he tampered \vit'.< the 
\v liole coiMv.r.' at ion 'I’he viceroy is a well-set and hale old man, with 
a gleaniy, seruimi/.ing glance; he wears not merely an air of conscious 
importance, hut of tiiat moral strength which only genius and intlexiblc 
purpose can give. 1 had heanl and read much of liim, and bad given 
to all my best consideration ; but when 1 looked on his face, it seemed to 
say; — you may see the plough which lifts the farrow , but not the power 
which, lifts the plough. As soon as w^e were seated, his j.age. handed to 
us a glass of spring water, and a magnificent salver of preserved fruit-’ ; 
a second brought us tlie ehibompie, with a hot coal upon tbt latakia. 
The bowls of our pipes ’were set upon a small pedestal, lest the rich carpet 
hhould receive an injury. The niassive mouth-jiiece of amber which fell 
to my lot was richly set wdth diaiiiomis, and the tube iJso sparkh'd with 
jewellery. I learned from Mr. Chamjiion that the whole was worth 
about eight thousand dollars, and that tlie Pacha possesses still more 
costly ))ipes. During these courtesies, his highness mentioned with 
honour our King Ijouis of Bavaria, and seemed w’ell acquainted with all 
the details of the European newspapers, wduch arc regularly read to him. 
He knew that we have a rail-road in Bavaria, but wiia mistaken about 
its length, which he thought much greater than it really is. He also 
knew that a canal is in progress to connect the Danidie with the Rhine ; 
and mentioned his own intention of constructing a railway, and a vast 
canal. He s])oke of the magnificent buildings recently finished in Ba- 
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vaha ; and asked if I had visited the new mosque in progress near his 
palace. Then he enquired the age of our king ; and having heard of 
him as still in the prime of life, and a recent tourist in Greece and Asia 
Minor, he said how happy he should be to sec him in Cairo, which was 
a much more beautiful place than Smyrna. I could observe no appear- 
ance of fatigue, either in the features or the dcmeanoiir of the Pacha, 
though he had not broken his fast during that whole day, and had re- 
ceived several foreign envoys after four hours" occupation with his own 
ministers.’" 

The Ilofrath’s desert life was very different from that 
which, according to onr own experience, prevails upon the 
great line between Cairo and Suez. \Vc never recollect do- 
ing ampler justice to a better stage-coach breakfast, than the 
one of which we partook at the middle station of that well- 
traversed route, in the month of March, 1810, just when the 
Pacha liad taken the traffic of the desert under his own su- 
pervision. The quips and merrimejit with which we resent- 
ed ourselves in our ably-horsed vehicles, failed not until 
chequered by tlie annoying information that the steamer 
which awaited us at Alexandria could not, in all her cabins, 
saloons and lobbies, stow away above half of the live-freight of 
the Ihmtiuck. Compare w ith such rejuists the camna pramUa 
on which our good-humoured travellers must fare daily ; — 

** However disposed to pay for the comforts of life, the traveller here 
finds that he is circurnscrilicd to bear neeossilics. 8hips-l>iscuit, and 
dry Arab bread, (which we brought with us' formed our first meal. 
After that wc fed on water boiled rice, Wc muhtered a little coflee for 
breakfast, but no milk : and somt limes could get a liille dried fruit 
with our rice — but very rarely : and now and then a little kitl or mutton 
— but that made our meal (piite a hanqucl. Water, occasionally quali- 
fied w'ith a little date arrack, was our common beverage ; but it wais al- 
ways befouled with dirt and Klime, anil inijiregnaied with hitter sait«, to 
w'hich if either the eye or the taste was insensible, it must have been 
that parching thirst imparted to them the same relish wdii- h hunger did 
to our unsavoury viands, 'riien as to recreation, generally speaking, we 
chose a place where there were some siunter! Inishes near which to 
sleep, and would ramble from one mimosa to another, just as if w^e were 
inspecting a botanical garden.” 

We must conclude our notice of these interesting travels, 
witli a sliort allusion to the gentle llofratlPs emotions in the 
Church ou Sinai, said to occupy the spot w here Moses saw 
the burning bush. He joined the attendant prior iu baring 
his feet in recollection of the words w hich had been uttered 
in that saqred place. It seemed, he tells us, like the rest- 
ing of the soul after many days^ wandering ; and if a tear 
would fall from the eye, it was suggestive not of the anguish 
of perpetual suffering, but of the joy of heaven. Our travel- 
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ler is of opinion, that no other view in the world will bear 
comparison witli that from th(; top of Sinai, for stem and rug- 
ged grandeur. The desert thence discej nible, devoid of forest, 
mountain sward, murmuring brook or peaceful dale, he calls 
ail unmoved and immoveable markstone of the third day of 
creation, wlion the Eternal said, ^ Let the waters under the 
licaven bo gathered together into one place, and let the dry 
land appear — a monument of that time, when the power of 
free life was not, but only the law which called the earth 
into being, and gave the water its limit. 

Wii have had the more pleasure in tliis unexpected oppor- 
tunil V of selecting some few of the passages in these “ Travels 
in the East,” which may interest our readers, because, much 
as wi‘ Ijelieve there to be in them worthy the note of natural- 
ists, antiquaries and scholars, w'c have not, as far as wc re- 
collect, (jver once found them quoted or otherwise noticed in 
any Jhiglish works of research upon tlui countries on which 
they treat. And besides, we are not without a confidence 
that. the. account we have been enabled to render of its 
accomplished and honoured author, will bespeak a liberal 
consideration of the edifyiiiu* taU; with wliieh, Ibr the present, 
at any ran*, wc coneliide our notice ot (xOTTHi; r IIbinkicu 
You St Hi JitiiT, Ifrivy Coui.uUor of lb -aria and Proi‘.s.si.'r 
at Munich. Should we even* come ae‘oss any otlier „f his 
writings, we may resume the examination. 


THE DUIE-STREAM. 

The mother of two sons, a widow indeed, lived, after her 
hiisbuiuks death, in pcrlect retirement amid the din of the 
vast city of Loudon. Her elder son was a pleasing, valituic 
youth, who soon became the stay of his mother ; the young- 
er was still a child. The father had left some little property 
behind him, for his children aud his widow, which might, 
perhaps, wdth the strictest management, be enough to main- 
tain them all, and to educate the two children ; and so the 
good mother set her trust in God, and found, in her boys, the 
very bliss of her existence ; the more especially as the elder, 
who liad chosen the student-life, was, as I have said before, 
a lad of the*liighcst promise. But soon tliis excellent boy 
fell sick, lingered long, and died at length; and then the 
mother had become so exhausted by the fatigues of the sick 
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(jhamhcr and the distress of a son’s decease, that she too 
must take to bed. However, lier staid trust in Providence, 
and the love she bore her younger son James, who, she con- 
sidered, should she remain au invalid, must be deprived of 
the advantage of a mother’s care — all this empowered her to 
rise from her bed, and God strengthened the poor widow, 
and she got well again. And now lier whole attention and 
solicitude was bent upon the training of that little sou w ho 
alone on earth w^as left her. Often would she pray with him, 
and/or him almost continually; no kind or parental exhor- 
tation would she fort^go; but all these advantages seemed 
throwm aAvay upon his unpliant spirit, James w^as, and con- 
tinued, frivolous and wanton ; and if ever a good impression 
seemed for an instant to be left on him, it w as soon ellYu^trd. 
Still perhaps the mother’s constancy might liavc prcvailcnl 
over the son’s indiscretions, had he not added to tlicni the 
sin of disohedicnce — that sin wdii(di inevitably ])luuges all 
who yield to it from one stage of corruption, to aiiotlicT and 
a deeper. lie who with, conscious ])urposc turns Jiis ear 
aw^ay I'roin God, or from those parents and teachers, w ho, 
under God, are the guides of childrtm in every holy disci- 
pline, gives such au ascendancy to that evil Innit which ex- 
ists in every human heart, that at length it can no longer be 
controlled. The ice which encrusts each self-willed sj)irit 
grows thicker and harder with every sigh which a way- 
ward child wrings from its pious guardians, so that such a spirit 
may be said to yield itself a suliject to the grievous doom of 
obduracy. This pitiable youth grew hardened in crime, by 
every new^ w^a}^ arduess which drew' a sigh from his mother. 
Soon was ho the most cross-grained, vexutiouft boy in the 
neighbourhood ; so deprecated for his mischievous jjranks, 
that all the better and more observant parents forbad their 
children the company of wicked J ames.” And yet his mother 
only increased her exhortations and her anxiety, often w eep- 
ing tears of bitterest sorrow over hi r nnhaj)])y child, tliongh 
alas ! instead of any improvement, it was her daily lot to 
grieve more exceedingly over the marks of a desert spreading 
in his heart. And us he ripened from childhood to youth, 
he show'cd no incliuatiou for study : — no — he said — I’ll learn 
a trade — and so was he bound apprentice to a shopkeeper, a 
distant relative of his deceased father. But scarce was he 
beyond the field of his faithful mother’s observation, wdreu 
his innate guilt blazed out unmistakcably. HJl companions 
were the most inconsiderate and reckless of liis age and de- 
gree ; and one crime opening way for another, at last he was 
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seduced to plunder and defraud, and the hand of public jus- 
tice, or rather say we the just jud^ent of God, laid fast hold 
on him. He was committed back to prison, with the sen- 
tence of dc<*ith passed upon him ; though, from some miti- 
gating circumstances, that was commuted to transportation 
in a distant convict-colony. 

His poor mother, whose interviews with James had been 
confined for many years to those occasions when he had been 
reclaimed to her by penury, learning of the sad fall and sen- 
tence of her son, was paralyzed wdth grief and horror. Still 
w'ould she oime again see and exhort her unhappy boy before 
his embarkation. SJie stole towards his dungeon, supported 
by ail old and attached domestic. And there sate James, in 
felon’s garments, with glazed eyes, not as of a penitent, but 
as of one drowsy or intoxicated. He looked towards his 
mother with a careless air, though her heart was breal^g, and 
she sate her on the ground and gave free vent to 1^ tears. 
At length slic collected herself, arose, and advanced tow ards 
th(! youthful felon. 1 come to-day,” she said, where per- 
haps for the last time in this life 1 may behold you. I come, 
James, not only as your mother, but as a propltetic witness 
and pronouncer of the judgment which hangs o 'cr you. In 
sorrow did 1 bear you ; and more than ;.his, I r urtured you 
amid a tbcui^sand cares and tears < f ’ove and grief, the 
dear surviving legacy of my blessed husband. vVliat nights 
of wateliing j|a e I consumed, not only in the labour wiiich 
lirought VvUi every need, but also in prayer for you. This 
daj' (lo 1 testify, in God’s presence and in yours, that never 
have I wilfully omitted an opportunity, from your earliest 
childhood, to impress and move your heart to the fear and 
love of the Lord : by discipline, by chastisement, with the 
patient, all- enduring love of mother have I kept this in view : 
for years has my bread been moistened only with the tears 
which have flowed for you, and my raiment these pooi 
widow’s w eeds ; and all that I might afford as much as you 
could need in your new state of life, and for your decent 
raiment ; instead of which I see you marked with the garb of 
a felon. And now am come to bring you the last memorial 
of your sainted father, and the choicest treasure which your 
poor mother has on earth — ^take this Bible — ^it has been for 
years my only stafl* and consolation, the sole friend which I 
have possessed on earth. Use it well ; for in it alone is now 
the power to raise you from your deep disgrace, and rescue 
you from eternal death. When next we meet before the 
Judgment-seat, then will I again bear record of all things 
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wliicli I have this day 1)roii«jht home to you, aud perhaps 
may ask you before your Judj;e how you liave resj)ected aud 
how applied this last memorial of your dishonoured father, 
and your mother^s ouly treasure and choicest good/’ 

James appeared to be at length aflccted ; a transicnit glow, 
either of shame or of penitence, mantled on his coinitenaiKie ; 
(?vcn a tear may have trickled from his glazed and savjige 
eye. He grasped his mother’s hand, — he drew her ntjar him, 
and said, Peace, mother, trouble not so much — I will mend 
my ways.” • His mother, having placed in his hand, together 
with the Bible, all the money she could mus^r by the sale 
of her chattels, even to her bed, hung u])()n his lUKik, and 
wept the bitterest tears over her lost son, and uttered, in 
broken accents, a heart-felt prayer for the deliverauee of his 
soul. A tmmkey, who had stepped in during their r'ouversa- 
tion, seenK'd moi’C moved tlicreby than even Jaiii(‘s hini- 
sedf, g"tly iiitimatcfl that it was time for tluan to separate, 
and so the mother again trembled out. 

For hours long was James relleeting on this interview ; 
and in the vessel which conveyed him and other convicts 
down tlie Thames, to the sca-port whence tliey were* to sail, 
in secret meditation he reviewed the error of lii.s ways. A 
comrade in his past sins and present ])enalty now i)a(le him 
drink some spirits. He refused at iirst, l)ut long hai)it of 
intoxication, and a poor suseeptibilitv to banter, soon over- 
came him ; aud he drank aud drank again, till. the very glow 
of hell tiarned up anew, though only so lately his niotlier’s 
tears iiad c|uenehcd it. He would then take only licpior, in 
exchange for the money which the ])oor bereaved had brought 
him ; and though impotent for his former evil actions, hi? re- 
turned to all the reckless imaginations vvliich hud slaiiual his 
past career, from the moment that the cup had. taiutiMi his 
lips. 

But still the ship must remain some days in haven, till a 
favourable gale might spnng up. And James is just what ho 
was — perhaps even worse. To give elfect to his inclinations, 
he committed a deed which I can hardly tell yon witliout a 
shudder. The day belbrc the ship sailed, he sold, for a tritie 
of money and a brimming glass, bis pjirents’ last legacy — the 
Bible, every leaf of which his mother had bedewed with tears 
of anguish and of prayer. The book was fastened by a silver 
clasp, which took the eye of a chapman who had exposed 
some baubles on the deck, but whose staple of traffic was 
that fiendish poison, which even those who quaff it name as 
‘^Bhie Jluin.” 
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The same turnkey who had so feelingly listened to the 
parting convcrsatioji between James and his mother was 
standing by w hen he thus disposed of that her precious be- 
quest ; lor he liad accompanied the gang of felons dow'ii the 
Thames to the coast, and w'as just on thi; point of his return 
to London, lie shuddered at sight of the deed, as we do at its 
very mention. In exuberance of well-meant zeal, he spoke to 
James in a voice of thunder, reminding him of his mother^s 
parting words. He could not help remarking, that though 
the drunken young felon was somewhat touched by his ad- 
monition, he -was in no degree subdued to penitence, but 
assumed a cohl b(jaring towards him. Ihit tlie turnkey had 
well marked wlio had possession of the Bil)le, made search for 
him in the port, and purchased the book, which he carried 
oif in his po(^k(^t. 

Meantime tlie sliip sailed on which James was embarked. 
A change had come over him since the barter of his Bible. 
No sooner had he recovered from his drunken revels, than the 
r(mu‘nihranee of the last words and tJie tears of his mother, 
and mor('.ov('r, of stern voice of that earnest and zealous 
turnkey, took such liold of him that he could no' Imu* the rc- 
H<'(*tion. Il(! grieved that he liad so wii Kodly disoosed of liis 
Bihle ; at niglil, it was in all nis dveam> ; he wou’o have giv( i 
a iinger off ins right, haiiil, would 'f uit liavo bough' him 
hack iht» hook. Scarcely seems d. credible; yei so it is — in 
this iihaiidoinal ‘ oul, w'hich pculiaps had imver, and certainly 
had not for ye. i», cvinc(*d the smallest trace of dcvotiuii or 
of love, either to Ciod, or to bis faithful motlier, there was 
now suddenly kindled an affection hnmeasurahiy keen for 
thi^ last thing he might have called his own, th(^ treasure, 
and the parting gift of his afflicted ])areiit ; — his desire to I'c- 
(*ovcr wliich Avas far btyoiid any wliich lie had for all the 
riclies of tlie world. And when, on the Sabbath, as is the 
lair custom of many English ships, he beheld the enwv, a( 
other times of so rough a bearing, dressed and on the deck, 
Avith their Bibles in their hands, he was ovcrAA^hclmcd Atith 
a remorse Avhich drew' tears from his eyes; ho would slip 
behind some reader, and gaze over his shoulder on the book ; 
or should any one retire aAvliile, and leave his Bible on his 
seat, James was as eager to read it, as thougli it were the 
last time it could e\"cr be in his hands. lie cared not for 
the gibes of his lellow -convicts, of wrhom one of the most 
audacious lay sick unto death; his chiefest aspinatiou was 
for the book Avliich he had lost ; — perhaps even to himself 
it was incomprehensible how'^ he, aaIio for so mrfny years had 
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never touched a Bible, should now all at once become so 
anxious for its perusal. 

They had sighted the Canary Islands without meeting any 
particular obstruction ; but there, in the sixth week of theii’ 
voyage, a storm arose of frightful 'violence. For five days 
did the dismasted ship heave and roll upon the raging bil- 
lows ; then she sprung a leak, and on the sixth day, at night- 
fall, struck on a rock, and went to pieces. Such of the crew 
who could swim abandoned the wreck and made for land : 
but James was among those w ho clung to one of the larger 
timbers which still drifted on the waves. He knew not who 
laboured next him ; the night 'w as so dark, the waters broke 
so terribly upon the crags, that he could neitlior sec nor 
hear. 

At break of mom, the boy remarked, that there were but 
two who had held with him to the timbers ; of whom one 
w^as an officer of high rank and honour, then principal ])as. 
senger, who had been voyaging to Cape-Town upon the 
now shattered ship. The other was a sailor, who, in the ge- 
neral (catastrophe, had received a severe wound in the hccad, 
and had therefore leant exhausted upon the bulwarks. The 
officer obserriiig the wounded and fainting man, turned to- 
wards James, and bade him be active, and bandagcj the frac- 
ture, and support the sinking frame of one for whose pns 
servation and rec'overy he appeared more solicitous than for 
his owm. They both tore their shirts into strips, as there w as 
no other linen upon the wu’eck, and ))ouiid up the sufferer as 
as well as they could. The officer, who w^as an aged man, 
had, during the days and nights on whicli the tempest ragecl 
so furiously, sought from time to time to revive his sinking 
energies with a powerful cordial which he had brought on 
boarcl wuth him. Providentially, there was a pmall phial of 
this cordial still upon his person, the contents of which act- 
ed as a most desirable stimulant on the languid inariuer. 

The storm had abated; the sun shone upon the three 
survivors with the scorching blaze of an African noon, and 
(quickly dried their few clothes, which had been drenched by 
the waves. But soon came a trial of another kind. Far as 
the eye could reach over the waters, not a single fragment of 
the wreck, or a trace of any one bc/sides, of all that numerous 
ship^s-company, could be discerned. These three were pro- 
bably the only ones who had survived through the sweeping 
destruction. And who of them could tell where the land 
lay ? During the last day of her terrible commotion, they 
timid get no* observation from the ship; — and how then could 
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these few, who had been saved upon a beam of her, discover 
where upon the wide ocean they were drifting ? Thus much, 
however, they felt assured of, partly from the numerous sea- 
fowl which sailed by them, tliat land could not be far off, and 
the continent of Africa must lie eastward of them. 

The little company upon the beam, or it may be only the 
officer and the sailor, (for James was altogether inexperi- 
enced ill such counsels,) consulted as to how they might 
most ensure their preservation. Of provisions they had not 
a single morsel; the sun glowered down upon them ever 
fiercer and fiercer ; ere two days, for all which yet appeared, 
and save otlier help should come, they must sink from fa- 
mine and exhaustion. 

The mariner to whom the considerate officer reached from 
time to time a few drops of the cordial, now again, with ban- 
daged Itead, ante upright upon the wreck. “ Sir,^^ said he, 
after looking round him for awhile and reflecting, “except 
1/in mueh deceived I see land on the horizon, lying East- 
North- hast : — and thither must we make for our lives.^^ The 
other two, also, whenever a wave lifted the WTcek to which 
they eluug, thouglit they saw land loo in the do’ection speci- 
fied ; it Tiiiglit b(j, they agreed, ;v.s he havi conjectio’cd, a green 
promontory. Ilut liow ie reach il wit • mt saiJ t)r Oiti wa/’ 
a subject u lueh might well perivle'i the a niueh. 

However, by tlai sailoris ingemuity a plan was soon devised, 
lie drew a lar^<‘ kuitefrom his jerkin, and haring with Jameses 
jissistauee, vvren.iked olf a thin plank from the w reck on wtiich 
they floated, a <u)uplc of trim -oars were soon in readiness, 
one for himself the other for the youth. After a little res- 
pite, this inventive fellow rigged a spjir with their cloaks 
and remaining raiment to serve instead of sails. The breeze 
was fair — it blew indeed, right aft ; the oars, too, they plied 
steadily, the old officer often relieving the w^oimded man ; 
and the outset of the cruize thus seemed alU>geth ;i jjro- 
pitious. And so it continued for some few hours. But 
then the sailor shook his head, and dropping the oar from 
his hand, “Sir,” said he, “it^s over with us now, had we 
twenty boatmen and all the canvass we could carry, we 
could never reach the land. I see clear enough that we are 
in the Gulf- Stream, which bears us aw- ay in its current. See 
there — this morning land stood East-North-East : — now it 
bears North-East and by North, and is farther off than it was 
some hours ago. Just look at that sea- w'eed floating there, 
and put your hand in the water, and you'll soon see and feel 
the strength of the whirlpool." 
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111 fact it seemed most probable that the piece of wreck 
on wliicb onr friends survived had been swept into tlic cur- 
rent which, as an arm of the (iulf of Mexico, takes its course 
towards the Azores, and striking on the continent beyond, 
acqidres such a velocity, that the sixty leagues which may be 
run dowm in two days, with the stream, it takes seven weeks 
to struggle through, against it. 

The poor sailor had, for himself at any rate, another rea- 
son for resigning all hope. His wounded head oppressed 
him severely, and the exertion of the preceding day had 
caused such extent of inflammation, as admitted no prospect 
of abatement ; and so he lay at length upon the beam, which, 
his tw'o companions worked beside him. Alas ! moreover, 
the cordial drops which the oflicer had brought with him 
were all expcndcjd, at the same time that tlm patient had 
latterly tJiken tliem with less complacencv, and with an ex- 
j)rcssion that they seenned rather to increase his pain than to 
lessen it. He drew deep sighs from time to time; yet 
though he strove his utmost to settle his eountenanee into 
the mien of grief, the eyes of the poor weathcr-beat(‘n sea- 
man would not shed a tear. The sympathizing oflicer asked 
if Ills head ached much. 

“ A good deal,*' said the sailor; but tbe pain wliich most 
afflicts m(} lies hereJ^ And then be ]>ointed to liis lieart, aiul 
again made as though be would weep. “ Sir,^^ said he, 
a little interval, “ ] liave no dread of deatli. A gcutteman 
of Jiedford gave me an excellent book somn, year and a hall' 
ago, the Word of God ; at tirst I t®ad therein but little, but 
the habit incrc^ased upon me, and there Inive 1 found what 
gives me courage to run by , bow even u()ou death, ayi*, and 
tio regard it as a haven wherein 1 shall ride in sweet security 
from the storms of life, 1 know well that luy faults ar(^ 
forgiven, and that 1 have safe ground whereon to throw 
out my anchor ; and yet there is one thing which grieves me 
very sorely now that 1 am about to die.^' 

And what is it that grieves you so said the officer. 

^‘Ah Sir!” spoke the sailor, ^‘at home 1 have a blind 
sister, and an old bait mother; to both have I caused many 
a pang i^^y youth, and brought the latter to poverty by 
my i]|iM|||^sable extravagances. Originally, l)efore I went 
to sei^learned the shoe-making tratle, hy which my good 
father supported himself before me : but 1 fell in with loose 
companions, and ran through all tbe little that wc had both 
made. And when my mother, cMfs-oiy poor blind sister 
miuW warn me, and try to bring me to my senses, 1 added 
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iibiise to obduracy, and increased their woes a thousand- 
fold. A few months before wc sailed from England, I had 
again an intcirview with my mother and my sister. Ah, said 
I, taking them by the hand, mother, sister, forgive me that 
1 have so often grieved you. See, said 1 ” (and here again 
the sailor drijw las breath in hurriedly, and seemed as about 
to weep,) it afflicts me bitterly that I have behaved so to 
you ; but mother, sister, pray God forgive me, and forgive 
me yourselvcs.^^ * Bill,^ said my mother, ‘ 1 have long for- 
given y(3U all;^ and my blind sister made the same reply; 
and both wept sorely at my departure, and my mother said 
‘ Bill, if I never sec you again in this world, God bless you, 
my boy, and I know in my heart that wc shall one day meet 
in heavem.’ And so, Sir,^’ continued the sailor, I have no 
manner of doubt that my mother forgave and forgat all my 
misdeeds againsf lier; and my sister too; but nevertheless, 
my heart is sore troubled to think that, at the last, I eaii not 
embrace tlicLii^ and say : mother — sister — once again ] in- 
stantly ljc;seceh you — forgi\e all the wrongs which I have 
done aguinst you.^* 

The olficer, wliose temp(u* w as a truly Christia?) one, com- 
fortetd till* pour sailor as best iio (?ould, .-ud prr.mised liim, 
among other things, that if ever, by (i jd/s l)I<'^sing, ho 
slu)uld get honu' again, he woidd liiinsidl go to Exeier to his 
mother, wIiom*. Vianu‘ and dwelling lie fixed in liis memory, 
and give her r\(:rv oartkulai whiel. he had heard from her 
son. 

My g(U'. crons friend,’^ said the sick man, I take you at 
your word. I adjure you by heaven, go to my mothcr^s 
house, and when yon get there, tell her: — Your Bill has 
died at sea; but these were among lus last words; that he 
knew ill his licart, and know' from his Bible, that he hath a 
merciful God; ari(J-*lie bade me speak in his name — ^mother 
— sister — forgive lor Bill all the WTong which he has ever 
done against you. 

James had listened to all this conversation with the sc- 
vtjrest emotion. Every word of the dying man went through 
his heart like a sword. Never till now had he felt how'^ bitter 
and how' deeply guilty he had been against his poor mother 
and all her liappiuess. For the first time since his child- 
liood^s innocence, did he shed tears of contrition. It shamed 
him not of these ;— even if the whole world had seen him, he 
would have sobbed aloud. ^^Ah Bill!” said he, "happy art 
thou, that thou couldest ask a pardon of thy mother, and 
couldest hear her say, I forgive thee all ! I have been a more 
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dissolute son than thou hast. That Bible which a generous 
stranger gave thee, thou hast held so dear and used so well, 
that thou canst take good heart therefrom, even in the hour 
of death ; but the last legacy of my father, and the dearest 
treasure which my poor mother possessed, the Bible wdiich 
she gave me in the sad hour of parting, 1 trifled away, for a 
glass, and a few pence.^^ 

James could hai'dly utter these last w'ords without a loud 
wail. And willingly would the sailor have replied to them, 
except that a deepening weakness had paralysed liis tongue. 
The officer committed the youth to God^s mercy, for a holy 
penitence had fast possession of his soul. However, for some 
time after this, they had neither of them heart to speak 
much ; for the survival of their poor companion was growing 
every moment more precarious. A violent retching, witlj 
which lie had been seiml on the previous night, ivituniod 
upon him, and quickly broke up his rcinahiing powers. 
At length tlic vomiting, which was of a dark ■idiow humour, 
abated a little, and as he lay white as dcatli, and suffused 
with a cold sw^eat, the officer asked him hoAV he now felt. 
Poor Bill pressed his folded hands to his bosom, and said in 
accents scarce discernible, I am at rcst.^^ 

These were the last words which he spoke on earth. The 
the sun had just sunk in the west, and a sensible coolness took 
place of the afternoon^s frightful heat. Notwithstanding 
that his two companions wrapped their patient in the newly- 
finished sail, and James moreover threw his cloak about him, 
a strong shivering seized all his limbs, and ere long, his jaws 
were locked. While twilight lasted, they observed how the 
eyes of the dying man were fixed upon heaven with inex- 
pressible tranquillity; true, the frequent spasms somewhat 
discomposed his countenance, but they could not altogetlier 
obliterate the expression of peace which fighted up his face. 
The whole night long the unhappy casti^ ays sate by their 
failing comrade overwhelmed with grief, James full oft moist- 
ening with a tear the hands which he strove to warm within 
his own. The officer uttered from time to time an appro- 
priate and fervent prayer, or a pregnant text of Holy Writ, 
presuming that though the suflerer could no longer speak, liis 
sense of hearing might yet remain; and so he alleviate, for 
himself and those about him, the agony of that long and 
dreadful night. And then the morning reddened over the 
mul the chill was even greater than before. Bill was yet 
iKfpkIley saw, at day bre^ ; but his eyes were glazed and 
’ lips blanched, and his face cold. He drew breath 
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harder and harder ; and just as the sun arose out of the sea, 
his spirit returned unto the God Mdio gave it. 

Our friend is gone/^ said the officer, and wiped a tear 
from his eye. ’l^s no small matter/^ he added in a few 
moments, thus to depart in peace, and straight as the 
mounting eagle to soar towards the morning of eternal rest, 
as our Bill lias done. Of himself can no man do this, but in 
the precious holy Book, which was the most treasured inheri- 
tance of your saintly mother, and her parting gift to you, the 
way of that peace is written with a pencil of light. Young 
man, if ever God, having rescued you from this perilous 
ocean, bring you again to a Christian land, neglect not to 
treasure that Book in your heart, as beyond all price; and 
it shall be a lamp to your paths and a light to your eyes. 
There was a time when you cast it from you for a foul and 
withering poison ; trod under foot, as it were, what you now' 
mourn the loss of, even with tears: pray God for His grace, 
that you never again, for the venom of a filthy lust, barter 
what alone can save your soul, and so be lost for ever- 
lasting. God has set me in a ))Osition, and vouchsafed me 
means enough, to gratify every canial inclination. But — 
and praised always be His holy ISamf — to these He has 
added anotlier blessing — a longing to embrace Him, and to 
work out my salvation with fear and trembling. And this, 
that same Book w hich was the staff and treasure of your 
poor motlicT has ught me how t<> do. In it I possess that 
w’hieh is dearer m me than any thing w^hich I can conceive 
or name s wee t<?r and higher than all the wealth and bliss 
of this w orld ; and with it I have that joyousness and peace 
of God, which none know save those to whom it is given. 
And now let us engage in the last sad office for our poor 
Bill; let us bury him as a valiant sailor, not in the cold 
bosom of the earth, but beneath the surge of the billow. 
Sea and land, the are both the Lord^s, and both shall give 
up their dead, w hen He proclaimeth the resurrection of the 
body. Behold and see how Peace doth speak in all his tea* 
tures, now pale with death. Happv to depart in a faith such 
as BilBs.” 

Then the officer pronounced, from his Church's ritual, that 
tioble form, wherewith the body is committed to the deep, to 
be turned into corruption, in hope of its resurrection (when 
the sea shall give up her dead), and the life of the world to 
come, through our Lord Jesus Christ. And thqr gently 
dropped the corpse upon the sea, whose billows soon closed 
over it, as with a friend^s embrace. 

2 M 
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“ Let us/^ said the officer, “ as far as we may, now bethink 
ourselves of our own rescue and preservation. I have felt 
the want of rest for many hours ; watch you, then, while I 
sleep; and if any thin^ critical occur, or you surmise of 
rocks or sand-banks, then wake me. And when I am thus 
a trifle refreshed, I will watch and you shall sleep.^^ 

Upon this the gentleman reposed upon the beam, and 
James hasted to make a pillow for him of the sail which had 
been yesterday prepared by their departed comrade, and sate 
himself in front of him, to screen him from the morning sun. 

Thus was James left for some hours to his meditations. 
The officer, whose conversation and demeanour had filled 
him with love and veneration, and like whom, he thought, 
there had never been another man, had sunk into a soft deep 
slumber ; and poor Bill, whose corpse, every now and then, 
drifted by the wreck, was in yet a deeper sleep ; and James 
only was watching. And by God^s mercy he watched now, 
not alone with the body. The sleep of his soul, the sleep of 
deat:h, had passed away ; and he prayed, for the first time of 
his life, as far as he had learned how, from the lowest bottom 
of his heart. Every word of his supplication told of pardon 
and of grace. True, his bodily condition w’as none of the 
best. His wounded hands shewed how hard he had worked 
at the pumps and other ways, before the ship broke up ; his 
tongue cleaved w ith thirst to his palate, and iiis mouth was 
dry as a potsherd. His stomach, too, smarted with hunger, 
and his eyes were inflamed with protracted 'sleeplessness. 
And yet, withal, he felt a peace and a repose sucli as ho had 
never felt before. 

The officer awoke after few hours, and pressed James to 
lie down in his place. He slept, as in a swoon ; but at mid- 
night the officer must needs awake him. Gladly,^’ ssiid he, 

would I liave let you rest longer ; but now, if we would be 
saved from the peril imminent, we mustj|:up and be doing. 
Look yonder. The Gulf-Stream has carried us so near to 
land, that one can discern the palm forests on the gray 
mountain and hills. But ere ever we set foot on shore, there 
are fame rocks here which yrc must steer clear of, over which 
the waves are loudly breaking.^^ 

James encouraged his companion to ply, now the spar 
which had served yesterday to set a sail on, and now the oar 
which poor Bill had worked so bravely ; and as, besides, the 
crags lay near the margin of the current, by aid of a kind 
Providence they managed, in the course of half an hour, to 
steer clear of the danger. 
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The ache of hunger and of thirst had now taken such 
hold on JameSj that scarce could he longer stand upright. 
^^^Do as I do,” said the officer, ^‘and so will you alleviate 
this painful thirst a little/** And he turned him away, un- 
dressed, and dipped his shirt and under-garments in the 
sea. And then, without wringing them, he put them on 
again, dripping wet with salt water. Jamies did the same, 
and soon found that his thirst at any rate was much miti- 
gated. See,” said the gentleman, this bitter brine, which 
none can drink without the most severe excruciation of 
his thirst, instead of the desired relief, is filtered and ren- 
dered salutary by this management, to a degree which no 
device of ingenuity can accomplish. The fine porous skin 
of a parched and languid creature absorbs the water, and 
leaves upon the surface the salt which would render it un- 
genial. Many a shipwrecked sailor has saved his life by 
frequently and perseveringly moistening his body with salt 
water.” 

The wreck, carried onward with the rapid current, ap- 
proached every moment nearer to the land, whose verdant 
shores were now' conspicuous. That for which their raft was 
making seemed a little island, another lay not fai ofi', and 
far away eastw^ard, towered up the mourtfins or. the coast 
of the continent. 

But that v(uy place, towards which they were borne, was 
encompassed by re ifs of saiid and rock ; and all the efforts 
of our two uiii( Ttunates were insufficient to prevent their 
rafVs stranding so fast, that for them to get it off again was 
quite iinpossibic. The shore w as above a mile off ; the sun 
close upon setting; the planks and joists of the wreck 
shivered with every breaker, several fragments had already 
been torn away by the flood. * 

^^Swim for your life, James,^* said the officer; ^‘for your 
soul*s health, and the comfort of your poor mother. Nevei 
more shall I reach land alive — I am but a bad swimmer, and 
even were it otherwise, all power is gone from my old, un- 
wieldy frame.” 

“ Sir,” said the youth, “rather would I two deaths, than 
leave you to sink : if die we must, why let us die together. 
But I discern that still another course is open to us. We 
will quit the raft which every moment threatens to break up, 
and wade over to yon reef; for the sea is here so shallow, 
that one scarely needs the swimmer^s art. And beyond that 
reef I see another, and indeed a whole row of them, extend- 
ing very nearly to the shore.” 
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The geiitleman gladly embraced James’s proposal. They 
gained a second, and a third landing, the intervening water 
being scarcely breast high. But here the old man’s vigour 
flickered and expired. ‘‘I must repeat my prayer, James,” 
said he, leave me here, and away for your life. You’ll find 
some people on the island, perhaps, who will be ready to put 
out and save me.” 

“ Sir,” said James, who felt himself drawn towards tliis 
officer with such a grateful attachment, as gave a zest to 
every sacrifice, can’t desert you now — the night ap- 
proaches, and the tide will soon return upon the reef where 
we are. It is quite uncertain whether yon island be inha- 
bited ; or whether, when I have made the land, I shall still 
have strength to work out again. So for Heaven’s sake get 
upon my back, and let me do my best towards towing you 
to shore.” 

Love recruited nature in the exhausted youth. He took a 
little breathing-time on each of the sand-banks, and without 
a thought of increased fatigue from his portly charge, soon 
remounted his burden on his back, and both reached shore 
in safety before the sun had gone down. 

Let us thank God for our deliverance,” said the officer ; 
and kndt upon the ground. James, who trembled hand and 
foot from fatigue and exertion, knelt joyously beside him, and 
the thanksgiving they rendered was as a reviving stream 
flowing from the heart on his wearied limbs. He thanked 
God on that day for a double deliverance ; deliverance of tin; 
soul as M^ell as of the body. 

And now with languid steps they faltered on, and ere they 
had advanced a hundred paces, they heard a brook bubble, 
and oh ! how quickened were these thirsty pilgi inis }>y the 
ntusic of the fresh sweet water ! Then they saw some laud 
laid out for cultivation in the English style ; a loot-])ath ran 
through nurseries of twigs and saplings , and a little further 
ofl‘, there stood a crucifix, Praise be to God !” exclaimed 
the officer ; we are once again in a Christian land.” Em- 
bosomed in the trees was a cottage, the whole contour and 
arrangement of which left scarce a doubt that Europeans 
dwelt within. It belonged, as soon appeared, to a planter of 
Spanish ancestry. * Its occupant used a patois formed of 
several European languages, such as is often heard in the 
coast-lands of Africa, as well among the negroes as among 
the offspring of European colonists. Of this language the 
well-travelled officer understood a little, and relating there- 
in to the astonished cottagers the painfhl adventures of him- 
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self and his companion, he implored a hospitable reception, 
and the sacred privilege of guests. 

The cottager was very courteous to them both ; gave them 
the best of his table, and then assigned them a comfortable 
chamber, where James slept a deep sleep till late in the 
morning hours of next day. But how smitten was he to find, 
on awakening, his noble comrade sick, in a burning fever, 
and so faint and weary that he could not rise from his bed. 

I^^e had but a poor nighV^ said the generous man, my 
aged frame will not again rally from this long conflict with 
the waves. I pray God it may not at last be your lot, dear 
James, to leave me behind in a stranger-land.^^ 

James took upon him the charge of his j)aticnt with a 
faithfulness and an enduring love for which he could hardly 
have credited himself; — of which, indeed, but a short time 
before, he had not been capable. Oh ! thought he, as he 
sate on the sick maii^s bed, watching his every movement’, and 
listening for each fresh gasp, oh ! that I had shewn such 
faithfulness and love for my poor mother, or that I may yet 
have the means to do so ! How shall she experience that 
sw'cct solace on the bod of paiu, in le.iuital for every grief 
and care whicli slie has borne lor me ? 

In the earlier period of his friend's sic’ ness, an 1 their so- 
journ on that lift le island, all w ent on Unerably enough, not- 
withstanding the "suspense and sulferiug which are conse- 
quent upon disease The planter a ho had received them ex- 
tended all whidi their circumstances rendered expedient v ith 
true cordialitj ; and the noble-minded officer, on the second 
day of his stay, sent his host, by James, who had already 
learned to express himself in that simple patois, his gold and 
richly-je^telled watch, with a message that it might be a use- 
ful companion to him, in his daily business, but w^as perfectiy 
out of place upon a bed of sickness ; and therefore he begged 
that he would accept this little present, as a memorial of yes 
terday's friendly entertainment. But the benevolent planter 
must make a journey to the continent, to one ol his distant 
estates, which was more than four months' travel from his 
present abode. His housekeeping, and the oversight of his 
business, were on such occasions transferred to a Mulatto 
woman, who seemed to take an especial interest in the settle- 
ment of colonists on that island. Scarce had he taken his 
departure, ere the strangers experienced a vast alteration. 
The first thing their new hostess asked was whether they 
had not another watch of which to make her a present, and 
which would assist her too, in her business ; for the owner 
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of the plantation^ Pedro^ had taken with him the one he had 
received. And when she found that that single watch was 
the only valuable which they had saved from the wrecks she 
soon altered her bearing towards them. If ever James re- 
quired some little refreshment for his exhausted friend^ she 
would reply that she had no notion of entertaining a parcel 
of idlers in her house ; that labour in the fields, at that time 
of day, was the proper occupation for able hands, and that 
if he would have bread for himself and his patient, why let 
him work for it. 

The gentleman, to whom James reproduced this expression 
of the Mulatto woman, replied; "Take it not too harshly, 
James. They are in want of hands om this island. I feel a 
good deal refreshed, and indeed recovering fast, and can now, 
thank God, take care of myself. So humour the woman, 
and turn your hand as fiu* as possible to render them assis- 
tance.” 

James was very ready to do so, his heart being, by the 
grace of God, set towards every good intention. He worked 
for his own bread from morn to night; and when his aged 
friend had recovered, and the shrew required that he should 
labour too, the youth acquitted that demand also wdth a 
truly zealous interest and affection. And well pleased was 
the Mulatto with the diligence of that steady, hardy lad, 
and willingly did she extend to both her guests every recom- 
pence which was within her means — seeming to have especial 
confidence in the integrity and honour of these strangers. 
And at least ^here was the sabbath, generally a day of great 
peace and refreshment, for her laborious servitor. 

Oft as on that day he sate beneath the porch of his hut, 
or in the tamarind^s grateful shade, his eyes would" fill with 
tc^rs of desire for the last legacy of his parents, that blessed 
book wherein all is written which can heal and comfort aud 
rejoice the heart of man. "Ah!” he would pray, "bring 
me the bread of life in this wilderness — a Sible is ail the 
guerdon which I ask.” And this wish was gratified by an 
unexpected chance. One day the Mulatto sent him to an 
upper-room of one of the out-buildings to look for an augur* 
On the walls hung several European dresses; weapons were 
beside them ; and in the very chest which contain^ the au- 
gur, he saw a book, which on opening, he discovered to his 
great joy, to be the Holy Bible in the English tongue. 

Incontinent of his rapture he brought the augur in one 
hand and the book in the other,, leapt to the house-keeper, 
and hegged her as she loved his soul, to let him read it now 
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and then. The Mulatto laughed and said a book 

which was saved from a wreck some years ago— no one of us 
can read it ; as long as you work well and keep sober, you 
may consider it your own for all that I care.” 

In extacies did he press the volume to his heart, and bore 
it off to his hut as his only treasure in the world. He re- 
doubled his exertions and his observance of every wish and 
beck of the old house-keeper, and thereby greatly lightened 
the lot which he and his friend had still to bear. But a 
greater, and indeed inexpressible mitigation of every burden 
which had weighed upon him was derived from the Book 
wliich He had granted him who is ever ready to hear the 
prayers of those who ask in His Son’s Name. Every leisure 
moment of each day he spent in reading it ; and all the sab- 
bath long, he would scarce put the sacred volume from his 
hands. It seemed as though the ii^ales which so long had 
blinded liis eyes had at once dropped off. In the very pages 
which he had held of so small account, he now discerned a 
wisdom and a majesty with which none of this world’s can 
compare, and found therein a pleasure more lively, intense 
and lasting, than hf had ever jcnowu pleasure like before. 
And when any question arose upon its If sons, In^ at once re- 
ferred it to his better read friend, wlu> i chiefe i pleiisure 
lay in beholding the child-like docility c/f that youth’s awak- 
ened zeal. And thus his heart was ftxed, and 1 e found in 
Revelation u gren/ d where, like viviug Bill, he might throw 
out his anchor i ohlly. The current which bore him on liis 
voyage to that island, which he has oft been heard to call his 
passage towaras Damascus, had proved to him one of those 
blessed streams of godly comfort which can till all who live 
and breathe with plenty and delight. 

The tranquil joy which James had experienced since his 
hours of godly sorrow at the death of Bill, bore him as on 
eagle’s wings above all the hardships and mortitications o’* 
his present state, which in reality was little better than sla- 
very; but the body, uninured from childhood to any such 
wear and tear, began to droop, ere many weeks, under the 
pressure of labour aud a torrid clime. Oft did he thiuk that 
he could scarce hold out till mid-day, much less till evening, 
in the sorry toil of trenching or of hoeing ; only to the might 
of the inner man, in answer to his prayers, could he ascribe 
his perseverance. And when the red and gleamy sun went 
down, and he had accomplished some thing more than a 
common day’s portion, at the stern bidding of that inexora- 
ble house-keeper, his knees would knock as he crept to the 
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chamber where his feverish excitement from excess of toil 
has been not even abated by the customary repose. And so 
there came a hollow in his young pale cheeks ; and a fre- 
quent bleeding from the nose, (though by that, perhaps, ano- 
ther and a severer malady was warded off) contributed to his 
more complete enervation. 

His noble friend sympathized most sincerely in all his 
sufferings. Often would he strive to lighten James’s labours 
by his own hands ; but so zealous was the youth to complete 
the task imposed, as for himself, and his dear and fatherly 
associate, that he never ceased his requests, till the old man, 
whose hands now faltered more from his recent sickness, 
would at least desist from any imprudent effort. “James,” 
he would often say, “you have far more than fulfilled the 
sentence of your countrj’', pronounced as the just rctrihutiou 
for your felonies. Ten Vears in Botany Bay had not been 
so exhausting as these ten weeks upon this scorching island. 
I trust that ours are ways of gracious direction, in order 
that you be the sooner restored unto your mother’s bosom.” 

One sabbath, as James, in the blaze of noon, lay cn- 
shadowed by a rock, reading the lessons for the day, and 
so refreshing both his body and his soul, he heard, on a sud- 
den, his native tongue resonant from more than a single lip. 
He turned him, and saw his dear associfite approaching him 
in company with two others. “James,” said he, “now is the 
day of rescue and return to our country and our homes. 
Not far off rides an English ship, on her return voyage from 
India ; a boat is on the shore, which brought these seamen 
hither in search of fresh water j this very hour will it convey 
us to the vessel in whose captain 1 shaU recognize an ancient 
friend.” 

James was singularly moved by this intelligence. “ How 
dare I, Sir,” said he, with an aching smile, “ how dare I, 
poor miserable felon, face the country hy whose sentence 1 
am an outlaw ?” 

You return,” he replied, “ under God’s, and, if I dare say 
so much, under my fatherly guidance and protection. I will 
plead your cause at home ; and all, depend upon it, all shall 
be weU.” 

' And now they left the colonist^s cottage. The old man 
had remanded to the ship the boat which came in quest of 
water, and got a loan from the captain with which he so am- 
ply requited those who had received them after shipwreck, as 
M ould have been enough for the most liberal entertainment 
and solicitude. Even the Mulatto seemed chagrined that 
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she was about to lose her guests ; she accompanied them to 
the boat, where James thanked her once again, with tears in 
his eyes, for the valued present for which he was indebted 
to her. 

And now that they have returned to England, after a 
prosperous voyage in the ship on which they were so hospi- 
tably received, it is time that our thoughts recur to James’s 
mother. Perhaps it may appear ungenerous in the turnkey 
that he should buy for himself the Bible which that boy had 
so \dlely disposed of ; but he had done it for the best, with 
the intention, on his return to London, to make it his first 
business to seek out the poor widow, whose dwelling he learn- 
ed of one of the attendants in the jail, and restore her the 
book. “ There,” said he, now have you your lost treasure 
again — ^your son was unworthy of it — he bartered it away for 
a glass of grog.” 

This tiding smote the poor widow to the earth. She 
shrieked aloud, and sunk pale as death beneath the wooden 
settle Mhich, except a bench and a pillow of strfnv, was the 
sole remaiiiiiig furniture of her apartment. She had for 
some time trusted that her tears need flow ni. iuore; but 
now they fell in hotter streams than Th'> last hope 

which she had eherished scemi?d gone vwor— ^ he sun of 
her sorrow wns ripe for doom. The w< IJ-meauing txirrkey 
compassionately W iited by her. “ May God comfort you, 
poor woman,” s.ui' he; “for He alone is able. But some 
day soon 1 will leturn and see you.” 

The turnkey hurried home to his wife, whose heart was 
just as well disposed as her husband’s, and who earned, as a 
laundress, wdiat w^ould well nigh support her family. For- 
tunately, their dwelling w'as not far from the widow’s : for 
so these good people could the oftener attend her as she lay 
upon her bed of straw in bitter anguish of heart. Tiie sym- 
pathizing matron w'as soon at her side ; but ah ! not a com- 
fort or restorative found she near her. She ran for a neigh- 
bouring physician in whose laundry she was engaged, and 
provided her with tea and all the delicacies she could muster. 

What we most want here is peace of mind,” said the doc- 
tor, ^*^and yet the emaciated body needs nourishment and 
care.” The turnkey told him all her history. He was much 
affected. But “take comfort,” he swd, “1 have a young 
friend whose delight it is to visit the sick, her days are all 
dedicated to mercy and to prayer. She can stay the tear 
and bind up the wounded spirit. From this day the sorrow- 
stricken widow shall not want again.” 
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He spake no more; but on the* same day the widow re- 
ceived a visit from the Sister of Mercy to whom be had re- 
ferred, who, with the ghostly comfort of which she knew the 
living stream, brought her also what might refresh her sinking 
frame. The very next night, she was lain on a soft and whole- 
some bed, she ate and drank of the bounty of the “ Home 
never since her widowhood had her feeble frame been tended 
and nourished as now when there was most need of both. 
Yet, with all, her heart-wound would bleed still, that gash 
which her profligate boy had opened anew. It was near 
Eastertide; eight months had elapsed since the terrible houj’ 
of his departure. There came intelligence that the ship 
whereon he had embarked was a total wreck. They could 
not keep the news from the miserable mother. Ah/^ she 
sobbed and prayed, if his body is in the deep, may his soul 
have been saved by God^s everlasting mercy/' 

But just as many friends and relatives in Londim were 
mourning the presumed death of the generous gentleman 
whom they had loved so well, the Eust-Indiaman, ou wJiich 
were liimself and James, sighted England, and soon put 
into harbour. Tliree days alter, they were steaming up the 
Thames; and his benefactor addressed James, '^Tell me, my 
young friend, what position* would you chuse, in case, as I 
hope, your sentence be remitted, and you be reinstated in 
your country as a penitent, and by God's grace a recovered 
criminal?" ‘‘No other," said James “than that whicli the 
prodigal son implored on his return; ‘ make me as one of 
thine liired servants.' I have now h^anit to labour, and hope 
to do so with better heart here in England, than in the heats 
of Africa, In the sweat of my brow will I eat bread, and 
share every moi*sel with my poor dear mother, if she still 
by the hles.sing of God survive." 

“ Brave," said the gentleman, “ I can make you one of my 
tenantry." 

They reached London, and James must accompany his 
patron home. And he marvelled not a little at the num- 
ber of his servants and the splendour and abundance of his 
mansion. “ See here," said the gentleman, when the first 
emotions of his return to his family were somewhat subdued, 
*^see here, dear kindred, the saver of my life. This young 
man, by grace a converted sinner, at the peril of his own 
life; bore me on his shoulders through the shoals and o'er 
the reefs, or the returning tide had rolled over my disabled 
limbs. He has been my nurse, my support, my protector in 
a foreign land ; has borne the heat and burden of the day 
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for me with devoted constancy ; — you must thank him, next 
to God, that you see me back to-day 

The lady of the house, and her two step-sisters, thanked 
James with tears in their eyes ; and he, though sore embar- 
rassed, and sensible of his undesert, felt a foretaste of the 
bliss of heaven. ’ 

‘^You’ll stay here to-day,” said his friend, “I know where 
your thoughts are set ; on an early morning well seek out 
your mother together.” 

They showed the youth his chamber. In an hour or two 
he was furnished with comely garments, and the gentleman 
reached him a purse full of gold, saying I pay you this in 
advaiKu^ for the service I shall have from you ; — share this 
trifle with your mother.” His attorney, too, w'as quickly 
summoned, and at the mediation and on the security of his 
inliucntial entertainer, Janies might go at large as he would 
until his case should be decided. Nor w'as it forgotten to 
make quest for James's mother, and to take care that her 
circumstances be tolerably easy, though as yti they were 
silent on the return of her son. 

One morning, it was on the Er ste;- feast, +l'c del man 
bade James accompany him lu liis ciiaii. t. Tin y first went 
to Clnndi, aucl rethlered niihlic thardesgi irg for t ieir safety 
and deliv(‘ram*c on the celeliration of tlcit highest and most 
joyous f(?siival. Those only can be judges of the'?' emotions, 
who like them, .t eight montl s Laaislmunt from then 
country and thc.r Church, have returned to do their homage 
upon su' li a feast. And after the Bread of Blessing had 
been broken, and the Cup of Communion had duly passed, 
they drove towards that part of town in whicli they had 
learned James’s mother dwelt. And as they both alighted 
before the widow’s dwelling, the young man's heart throbbed 
so exceedingly, that he must assure himself before he dare 
mount the staircase. Then they stole towards her chamber 
unobserved. “ My good woman,” said the gem iemau, who 
entered first, having briefly greeted the astonished widow, I 
know that you are from your very soul a Christian, and take 
your comfort and your hope from the Word of God. You 
have heard the parable of the prodigal son : suppose just 
now^ another such were to step in to you, and say, mother, I 
have sinned against heaven and before theej but pardon 
me all the pangs which make thy son so unworthy of thee 
—-could you from your heart forgive that son ?” 

^‘Ah — my James — my Jamea” — shrieked the mother, 
with devout emotion — ^‘and is my poor James yet alive?” 
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Aye ” — said the stranger^ not in the body only, but in the 
soul too — ^he lives a ransomed and a pardoned sinner.’^ The 
door flew open and James cast himself before his mother^s 
feet. Her tears were stanched for ever — she had found, 
never to be lost again, her ransomed son and faithful minis- 
ter in the way of life. 

Nor did the noble gentleman rest satisfied with this 
beginning of good offices. His powerful- intercession and 
interest were employed for the boy's reprieve, and the with- 
drawal of outlawry from one w^ho had rescued him from a 
watery grave. He ^vas security to the extent of his whole 
possessions for the future conduct of the converted youth. 
But there was this to assure him ; that for James, and all 
his future course, Another was bail, Who had pledged more 
than this world's goods, even Ilis blood and His life, in 
bail for such as James ; Who shall by no nieans lose one of 
those w'hom the Father hath given Him. Nor yet was there 
an end of his princely benefits. He conveyed to his deliverer 
from perils by water a fair estate in one of the loveliest 
sites of Westmoreland. And there reposed James with his 
mother, the staflT of her declining years, the friend of all the 
good, and benefactor of the widow, the orphan and the poor, 
a pattern and encouragement to every Christian of Ins 
neighbourhood. And as his worthy patron was without heirs, 
he had arranged that James's little farm should be consider- 
ably augmented at his own demise. 

Nor did this gentle heart forget the promise he had made 
to calm the spirit of poor dying Bill. He sought the mother 
and the blind sister of the departed, and comforted them 
both, in soul and in body. Regard this," said he, as he 
settled enough upon them for their life-long provision, re- 
gard this as the portion of your worthy relative, who, with 
the last energies of his dying frame, did steer us so far 
through the main, till the gulf-stream tore us from his 
valorous hands, to waft us, as heaven would have it, to a 
place of deliverance." 
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THE CA8UARINA TREE • 

I^oquentc 6{epo sibilum cdidit comd. — Catullus. 

The strati f^er stood on the Indian land, 

When the sun had risen high ; 

And the thought of his own far distant strand 
Drew forth a natural sigh. 

Over his head hung the feathery bough 
Of the Casuarina tree ; 

And “ oh,*’ he cried, “ could I hear but now 
I’he sound of my native sea.” 

The light breeze swept across the plain. 

Amazed the stranger stood, 

For sure ! as in dreams, he catches a strain 
Like the voice of the ancient flood. 

Not that muffled voice the rich sea brings 
To banks where the palms hang o’er j 
Not that thunder tone, when his waves he fling.s 
On the Coromandel shore. 

But sucli, ^)r the listener though: it so, 

As fdt, on a suiuraer’s day. 

Had munnured aoleiimly to and i:..;) 

O’er the beach of un Enghsh ba 

A b .1' ii where a maideii once *iad trod. 

In /‘le pride of her youthful prime ; — 

But life and death are the gift of God, 

\N'lio knoweth their projier time. 

Then quickly that stranger fled the jdace 
To learn what the thing might be ; 

But its source not elsewhere may he trace. 

For the charm was in the tree. 

So he grew to bless that beautiful tree 
For the sound which its branches gave ; 

For it woke in him the memory 
Of the melancholy wave. 

And whenever the breezes shook the grove. 

To its shade would he gladly come ; 

“ Oh ! sing me,” said he, “ that dirge of love 
And teach me to dream of home.” 

Morcott. 


* When the wind blows through this tree, it causes a sound like the sea 
breaking gently over the shingle. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE BLESSED 
IN A FUTURE LIFE.* 

The object of this paper is to shew how, by a proper and 
judicious employment of the principle of analogy, things 
^seen and temporaU may be made the means of giving 
vindness, reality and interest to our anticipations of the 
things ^unseen and eternal.^ We further propose to advert 
to the use which has been, and may be, made of the highest 
human virtues, for the purpose of representing the divine 
perfections in such a light as most forcibly .to strike men^s 
imaginations and awaken their emotions of admiration and 
love. The value of this principle, as applied to the latter 
purpose, has been well illustrated by the ])rince of theolo- 
gians, Bishop Butler, in his adnarahle Sermons on tlic love of 
God ; while its application to the former object is slicwn by 
two well known writers. Archbishop Whately, and Mr. Isaac 
Taylor. We shall extract freely from the works named 
above, whatever they may contain best suited to elucidate 
those parts or aspects of the subject which we wish to bring 
most prominently into view, giving at the same time an ac- 
count of any thing else wliich wc may find in their pages 
most striking or w^orthy of attention. We shall not be de- 
terred from quoting or analyzing any of these works, because 
they have been some time before the public, and ought, 
therefore, to be well knowm ; and' simply for this reason, that 
we are convinced that the important Jind original thoughts 
they contain ai’c not so well known as they ought to he. In 
the present age, when the multitude of books issuing from 
the press is so overwhelming, and when the variety of cur- 
rent topics, — most of them of ephemeral interest, — which 
press upon our notice, is so vast and so distracting, many 
books of sterling value arc apt to be overlooked and forgot- 
ten even by thinking and studious men, and much more so 
by those who have little leisure or inclination for reading. 


* 1. A View of the Scripture HlBvclations concerning » future state, laid 
before his parishioners by a Country Pastor. 3rd edition, 1832. 

2. Physical Theory of Another Life. By the Author of the Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm. 3rd edition, 1847. ^ ^ ^ 

3. Three Essays. The Reunion and Recognition of Christians in the Life 
to Como ; The Right Lotc of Creatures and the Creator ; Christian Conver- 
sation. By John Sheppard, Author of “Thoughts on Private Devotion,” &<*. 

4. Esfftyti in Ecclesiastical Biography By the Rt. Hon’ble Sir J . Stephen. 
Article V., vol. 2, « The Historian of Enthusiasm.” 
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The subject of his own future and eternal destinies is one, 
wliicdi must possess tlie most intense interest for every 
thoughtful man. Most religious persons, however, while exeii- 
ing all their energies, to secure their everlasting well-being, 
rarely try to anticipate the character of that future about 
which they arc so solicitous. This condition of mind is akin 
to that of a person whom w e may conceive to be so anxi- 
ously engaged in putting into motion every engine wdiich he 
can employ for the recovery of a lost inheritance, which he 
has never seen, — and which he may fail to regain, if ho at all 
remits his earnestness and diligence, — that he finds no in- 
clination to picture to himself the beauties of the estate 
Avhieh is the olyject of liis ellbrts. But surely it is no unhal- 
lowc^d curiosity u hi(h would prompt us to learn all that we 
can on a snijjeet whicli concerns us so nearly. And, on the 
other liaud, we can see no reason why sober and cautious 
spccuhuion, exercised by men of ])cnetrating and well-disci- 
plined iut(‘]leets, and borrowing hints from discoveries made 
in other branches of moral and pliysieal science, should not 
gradually attain to more precistr and probable results (as far 
as what must ha after all but .onj^ d. >e can be called so,) 
tliaii have }(.! bi‘en reached. Whai vai' 1 groinid i.* there for 
assuming that Uuman knowledge, whi ‘1’ is in I'bnost every 
thing ('Isc more or less |n*ogivssive, slu i id here i,** altogether 
stationary ; or that well-directed thought, which is produc- 
tive in c‘V( i y otl. -r dejiartmeut, bo dd in this be entirely 
fruitle.ss ? .iivei if w e wa^re altogether to disallow (wbicb wo 
are not dispf'st d to do,) such hold conjectures as Mr. Taylor 
has put forth, tlnu’c still nmiains a w ide field for tlie deve- 
lopment and illustration of .such views as those wdiich Dr. 
M liately ha.s unfolded in the tenth chapter of his “ Scripture 
Revelations,'^ — representations, wc mean, which shall he not 
only ill perfect harmony with the intimations f'f Scripture, 
but based on the cssmitial principles of human nature, arrl 
therefore fitted to cull forth its most ardent aspirations. 

It is natural fbr men to look forward to the future. But 
unfortunately they are prone to confine them hopes to the 
immediate future, instead of directing them to that wliich is 
remote and pcrinaiicut. In the case of most men, one main 
reason is, obviously, this, that they naturally dread to con- 
template the etenial future wdiich lies beyond the grave. 
And this dread cannot he removed, until they begin to have 
some ground for hope that their transition from this world 
to the next will be a blessing and not a curse. Another 
reason, however, why men, and even Christian men, fail to 
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direct their thoughts more constantly to the world to come 
is, that it has never been presented to their minds in such a 
definite aspect as to fix and interest their thoughts. And if 
even the unthinking can be brought to regard heaven as an 
object of interest and desire, this contemplation may be the 
means of di'awing their souls to God and goodness. 

It is our wisdom, too, to look forward and to hope. If we 
are happy here, and have much to enjoy, why should we not 
enhance our present felicity by anticipating that which is far 
higher and greater, and the prospect of which can alone re- 
move from present enjoyments that hollow sense of transito- 
riness and uncertainty which most of all embitters them? 
The secret sense of possessing one great inalienable trea- 
sure must vastly enhance the value of all inferior blessings.* 
Those again who are not happy, have a still stronger reason 
for looking forward to that future happiness which may be 
theirs, if they wull only seek it earnestly. Here we may 
make some observations on the degree in which the world 
and its concerns may be blamelessly allowed to engage our 
affections. At first sight it might be supposed that tlie love 
of the world is entirely forbidden. ‘^Lovc not tlic world, 
neither the things that are in the w'orld. If any man love 
the w^orld, the love of the Father is not in hiui,^^ says the 
Apostle John. It is of great consequence that religious nu^n 
should have a clear and correct view of the meaning ami the 
bearings of this command, both on their ow n account, and on 
account of others, unhappily, not religious, with w Iiom they 
may be brought into contact. It is clear from this as well 
as from other passages of the New Testament, that there is 
a sense in which the love of the world is eminent ly sinful, in 
fact, the root and essence of all sin ; and that \ve are conti- 
nually and slavishly prone to tliis devotion to the * seen and 
temporal.^ Whether it chain us down through ^‘the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the ;:ride of life,^' or whe- 
ther by engrossing all our thoughts and aflectious witli the 

* The following lines of Schiller, though their proper reference is to an ob- 
ject of earthly affection, may bo applied to this subject : — 

Das Spiel dcs Lehons sieht si-rli heiter an, 

"Wenn man den sicbern Scliatz in Hertzen tragt ; 

Und froher kelir^ich, weim ich es goiniistert,. 

Zu mcinem schonern Eigonthuin zuruck. 

Wallenstein. 

To him who in his heart his treasure bears, 

The game of life a cheerful aspect wears ; 

And, when that game I’ve marked, with gladder heart 
1 to my fairer heritage revert. 
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pursuit of objects not in themselves culpable, or it may be, 
even praiseworthy, — ^it tends to exclude God from our minds, 
— in both these cases it is the cause of infinite evil and peril. 

But the world may and must be viewed in another aspect. 
It is God^s world ; the manifestation of His power and glory, 
the theatre of His providence, and moral government. It is 
our birth-place, the home of our being's childhood, the place 
of our education for immortality — though not our final or 
permanent abode. We therefore cannot but love it. The 
world and tlie things in the world are all naturally calcu- 
lated, that is, they are divinely intended, to attract our no- 
tice, and to exercise our faculties. Excepting the world and 
its objects, thci*e is nothing which could answer the purpose 
of developing our powers, or which could furnish them with 
those ideas whi(!h are the basis of our conceptions of God's 
cha7*actej* and glory. The world and the things in the world 
must, therefore, according to God's design, inevitably be to 
us the objects of interest and concern. Independently of 
the fact that the world is God's work, and that men are His 
creatures, and on this account deserving of our regard for 
their Creator's sake , — both our mundane abod: and our hu- 
man br(?thrcii possess in themselves qu:»!ities v lucli inevita- 
bly excite our jidmiration ard love. e glorio;. s frainc of 
nature can Ijc regairdcd witli indifferenc e only by the igno- 
rant or ajjathc;tic, and he who does not love r.nd admire 
human excel tenet , must be himscli depraved and degraded. 
St. John hlms( -f pronounces the love of God without ^he 
love of man to he inconceivable. He who loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whou! he 
hath not seen?" 

We are therefore divinely enjoined to love mankind ; we 
are equally commanded both by the voice of nature and of 
revelation to seek out the great and gh rious works of the 
Lord, and to take pleasure therein ; we must, as men , takt: 
an interest in the doings of men, — ^the works of their genius, 
their social and political movements, and the rise and fall of 
their empires. The world must, consequent]}, to a Cirtaiii 
degree, engross both our thoughts and our affections. How, 
then, are we to observe the Apostle's injunction not to love 
the world, in so far as it may relate to a love which is only 
blameable in its excess ? 

If we would cease to love the world and its concerns 
exclusively, we must set before our thoughts and affections 
some other, higher, and more excellent objects. Our 
thoughts and affections must fasten on something ; and 
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Tvhile unrenewed and unsanctified, can fasten only on the 
world. The world is not, as has been shewn, an improper, 
but only an inadequate object for the soul ;* it ^^hath no 
glory only by reason of the glory that excclleth.^^ The 
only remedy for the love of the present world is the love of 
God, and the vivid anticipation of the world to come. When 
the grandeur and glory of the greater objects are once per- 
ceived, the attractions of the lesser will wane away into 
comparative diinness. 

It is thus of the highest importance to our Christian life 
Pp 2 and 3 <*arth, that we should look forward with 

hope and desire to the >vorld to come^ The 
ardent anticipation of eternal and perfect blessedness cannot 
fail to purity, to elevate, and to tranquillize the sodk Mr. 
Taylor’s remarks on tliis subject are worthy of atteiitrbn 

“ It is very true that Christianity has siitfered damage by vain aad 
presumptuous intrusions into its mysteries ; but it may also he injured, 
and perhaos in a more fatal, though a more silent manner, by the cold 
withdrawment of all attention and of all curiosity from the liigli themes 
of meditation which it involves. In fact this is the very danger tp which 
our religion is now exposed; and a too eager regard to things unseen is 
certainly not the fault of the times wc live in. There may then be a 
seasonableness in the endeavour to engage attention upon the tranquil 
but vivifying anticipation of another life ; and it must always be true, 
that a distinct and familiar conception of it is likely to aid us as well in 
resisting the seductions of the present life, as in sustaining its pains and 
sorrows ; nor does all the help we can obtain of this kind prove enough 
to ensure a due rej) 08 e of mind amid those agitating alternations of 
hope and fear that attend our path .” — Physical Theory^ 3rd edition, p. 4. 

Our interest in the prospect of heaven canuot but be com- 
paratively faint, if we have nothing more tlian a vague idea 
of its superiority to the present state of existence. It is 
true we cannot make any approacli to a full and adequate 
conception of the celestial state. StiU, by a proper use of 
the lights aiforded by Scripture and rea»on, we may advance 
nearer than might be at first sight imagined to a generally 
correct anticipation of the nature of that liappiuess and pei> 
fection which await the redeemed. Let us see what is the 
process by which this result may be attained. 

In attempting to conceive the unknowm, we must build 
upon the known. The ladder by which we ascend to heaven 
must be planted on the earth. It is by the analogy of the 
present alone that we can in any degree grasp the future. 
It is only by making the actual our point of departure that 


Bp. Butler. Sermons on the Love of God. 
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we can soar towards the glorious ideal which we hope one 
day to realize. 

And that our present constitution may lead us to some 
just anticipation of the character of our future being, is thus 
well argued by Mr. Taylor : 

“ If it be true that human nature^ in its present form, is only the ru- 
diment of a more extended and desirable mode of existence, we can 
hardly do otherwise than assume that the future being must lie so in- 
volved in our present constitution as to be disceniable therein ; and that 
a careful examination of this structure, both bodily and mental, with 
a view to the supposed reconstruction of the whole, will furnish some 
means of conjecturing what that future life will be, at least as to its 
principal elements.” — pp. 4 — 5. 

Tliou shalt see greater things than these. Hereafter ye 
shall sec heaven opened.^^* The prospect is held out to us 
of belioldiug things beyond the compass of our present ex- 
perience. If wc would conceive of these future unimagined 
realities, we must take the highest elements and sources of 
our j)reseut happiness, in all tlicir lavish variety, as the 
genus from which the conccptif)ns of heavenly felicity are to 
be developed. To ai tain a vivid inif)ression of the best and 
higliest of cartlily blessings, wc must c ontemplute them as 
enjoyed in tlie greatest }>erfvjtiou whei every .l)iug orm. 
spires to euhuiuaj their power of gratitviug. TUe common 
t(Uior of our life hr s much that is painful, much tLat is unsa* 
tisfyiiig, ruueli t!ieL is dvdi and dreaiy and uninteresting. 
All this must be put out of sight; and the highest enj 7- 
meiits of the taste, the imagination, the intellect, the affec- 
tions which wc have ever experienced, must be contemplated 
apart from the recollection of their transitoriness, and un- 
alloyed by their connexion with the more sombre and gloomy 
passages of our existence. 

Let us call up, for instance, tlie glories of external nature, 
the delight of gazing on a rich and varied landscape, illumi- 
nated by the full lustre of noontide, in a temperate clime. 
Let us think of the fairest scenes we have witnessed, wooded 
hill, and verdant dale, and winding river, set off perhaps by 
a background of Alpine peaks rising in ^^incommunicable 
grandeur,”t a^rd crowned with etemal snows. Let us con- 
centrate, as it were, into one conception, all our recollections 
of the scenes which have most enchanted us, and think that 
in heaven we shall see greater things than these,” grandcar 


* John i. 51, 52. 

t Profoiuior J. 1). Forbes. Travels in the Alps. 
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visions with renovated faculties, and higher capacities of en- 
joyment ; 

** All that is most beauteous imaged there. 

In happier beauty ; — more pellucid streams ; 

An ampler sether, a diviner air, 

And ^fields invested with purpureal gleams.” 

From the contemplation of inanimate nature let us ascend 
to that of intelieetual and moral excellence ; and place before 
our minds all that we have admired and loved in human ge- 
nius, heroism and goodness; and let us conceive of these 
qualities as presented to our view freed from all imperfection, 
exalted, and purified in their character, ennobled by their 
consecration to grander aims, and exercised on a wider 
theatre. Let us further consider ourselves as purged from 
all selfish affections, able to look upon merit in others with 
unjaundiced eye, and otherwise qualified to appreciate an ex- 
cellence transcending our present experience. We may thus 
be able, in some measure, to conceive how the love and admi- 
ration w hich benevolent and heroic deeds now excite, shall 
be surpassed by the contemplation of corresponding actions 
of a kindred but sublimer character in the world to come. 

Let us endeavour to render this general conception a little 
more particular, and imagine those whom we most admire 
and love, as having attained their glorified state, and become, 
in their degree, perfectly worthy objects of attection, as well 
as admiration. Let us further imagine these objects of our 
regard, together with all the other members of the blessed 
family of the redeemed, distiuguished as, w’e must suppose, 
they will all be by the same variety of individual character 
which we now witness among mankind, to have full scope 
granted for the exercise and display of all their exjianded 
faculties and all their perfected virtues, as members of a ce- 
lestial community, and each placed in the sphere of action 
suited to his peculiar powers. How admirable will be the 
rich and manifold exhibitions of their genius and wisdom, 
how noble the achievements of their virtue, and how intense 
the attention and the delight with which these great and ex- 
cellent deeds will be regarded ! Constituted as we now are, 
it seems necessary that the tragical elements of danger, 
terror, and pity^^ should be blended with the actions which 
pass before our view, in order to stir our souls and evoke 
our fullest interest. And yet it is quite possible to imagine 
that when "this mortal shall have put on mmortality,^^ 
our sympathy and regards may be c^lcd forra in the am- 
plest degree without any such painful stimulants. As, how- 
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ever, we are but too well assured that evil and pain will not 
be done away, even after our redemption is fulfilled, we may 
suppose that the redeemed themselves may be brought into 
contact, and perhaps conflict, with the powers of evil, as 
Scripture informs us the unfallcn Spirits have been. And 
thus, though the redeemed shall be for ever secure against 
all dangers through the might of their Heavenly King, their 
energies may still be exercised in the contest with both 
misery and guilt.* 

Besides the actions of their own renovated community, 
wc may su])pose that the redeemed will be permitted to wit- 
ness and to explore the deeds and the histories of the un- 
fallen angels. Those exalted beings we need not look upon 
as isolated individuals, but may regard as united in commu- 
nities, and acting as members of social systems. Thus 
viewed, prospectively, their acts and fortunes wdll interest us 
more, as bearing more analogy to our own present condition, 
than if we thought of them merely as individuals. In look- 
ing forward to the life to eomc, the mind is somewhat prone 
to fall into the supposition that, there, there will be no his- 
tory, no current of ( ver evolving fvemts But i nis is quite 
a groundless imagiiiaiiou. In^^elleetufii and nu rnl natures 
must, it should seem, lui\c a uiwclopmei.< and a 1 ‘story; and 
created Ix'irig s must be the sunjerts of a .governin' nt, > that 
of tlieir Creatm*. Both the actim's of tlie uiifallon hosts, 
and the div iiu' p ’ ^.eedure in swaying the course of their exis- 
teuee and iiiutu.-l relations, and pt ihaps also the reguiauoii 
of tlieir alfairs hy some finite being of eminent rank, will, 
therefore, we may reverently sup])osc, Ibrm objects oimost 
interesting eonteinplatioii to the blessed. The only govern- 
ment of which wc have full cognizance mnv, that of men 
by their fellows, proeei^ds more by punishments tlian by re- 
wards. The providence of God, as we ai e assun d by Scrip- 
ture, acts upon us by both. But the method of the T ivinc 
government in regard to unfallcn beings is one. of w^hieb our 
present experience enables us to form but little conception. 
Wc can only imagine tViat while punishments are unknown, 
they are maintained in their allegiunco to God and to good- 
ness botli by love and by awe, as well as, doubtless, by the 
ample rewards lavished by their benignant Sovereign. But 
whatever be the particulai* principles of the Divine rule over 
these sinless families, w^e must suppose that God^s method 

* Such, at least, is the view taken hy Mr. Taylor in a passage which 
will he quoted further on. 
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ill promoting their happiness and advancement will afford 
new and infinitely varied manifestations of His goodness, 
righteousness, wisdom and power. 

Thus we may anticipate that in the world to come there 
will be Ho pause of action, no stagnation in tlie current 
of events, but that the successive acts of one great drama, 
evolving continually new scenes of infinite variety and gran- 
deur, — ^in which all the blessed themselves shall be permitted 
to play a part, achieving heroic deeds, and earning gloiy 
and honour,” — wfill be for ever proceeding and never con- 
cluded. 

The same process of reasoning by analogy may be carried 
out in regard to each of the higher classes of objects which 
engage the intellect, or the affections of mankind. The ac- 
quisition of knowledge, now" so interesting an occupation, 
will hereafter be pursued with far higher delight, more suc- 
cessful issue, and far grander results, w hen our faculties shall 
have acquired an untiring and elastic vigour, and no prejudices 
will remain to dim and pervert the perceptions of the intel- 
lect. Even if, as Mr. Taylor supposes, a knowledge of the 
laws of nature will be gained by intuitions, without the neces- 
sity of lengthened trains of reasoning; still wc must suppose 
that the acquisition of this and of all other knowledge w ill 
not be a mere passive process of reception, hut possess all 
the charms of an active and vigorous pursuit. Then how 
much wider and grander will our view s in every department 
of thought become, how vastly more extended onr horizon, 
how infinitely more eomnianding our ])oiTit of view, how in- 
finitely purified the medium of vision, how infinitely increas- 
ed the variety and magnitude of the scenes and or)iccts con- 
templated, and how manifold the new relations discovered ! 

Nor should the idea be admitted, that vast as the increase 
of knowiedge gained by the mere fact of entering on a nenv 
condition of being shall be, wc shall at once have learned 
nearly all we can ever know. It is only the limitation of our 
present faculties which leads us thus to stop short on the 
threshold of futurity, by incapacitating us to conceive the 
further advances to which the one great change must con- 
duct. Suph ideas of a stationary condition are at variance 
both with the nature of our own capacities, and the infinite 
magnitude of God^s designs, founded on the infinitude of 
His nature. 

We might even perhaps admit the conception that the vo- 
taries of science and the nobler branches of literature, who 
have in this life consecrated their peculiar tastes to the glory 
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of God, may find in the employments of the life to come 
something corresponding or analogous to the peculiar pur- 
suits in which they now delight. The love of the sublime, 
the lofty, the fair, must, it is natural to suppose, find its ap- 
propriate objects hereafter; and even the taste for the noble 
creations of architecture and other branches of art may find 
scope in some far diviner harmonies. However this may be, 
no one who cherishes a chastened and hallowed taste for 
any hiudable object of human pursuit need anticipate with 
any regret the prospect of its disappearance (if disappear it 
must) from the circle of his employments in heaven; for 
it will only disap])car to make room for other objects far 
more worthy to occupy his regards, and far more attractive 
to his renewed faculties, and purified affections. “ When I 
was a cliild, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child ; w hen I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things.’^* 

But, after all, the central, and infinitely brightest object in 
the Clmstiau-s vision of future blessedness, must be the 
image of his Divine Lord. W'e should endeavour, by every 
fitting exercise of th:' imagination, the reason a? d. t)ie aflec- 
tioris, to exalt our ideas of Chnst. The [.rinciplc of analogy 
is, as wo have suid, *i(linir:?My employed ! Bisho * Butk: in 
his Sermotjs on the love of God. to aid us in coneciviUp. of 
the Divine Nature as an object of supreme affection. The 
same principle nviy be well applieu to tiie purpose of giving 
clearness and freshness to our conceptions of tlic character 
of the Jneui natc Son. Wc find in more than one passage of 
Scripture, illustrations drawn from mere human virtue to aid 
us in making some approach to a right estimate of the self- 
sacrificing love of Christ, St. Paul says ; For scarceJv for 
a righteous man will one die, though peradveuture tor a 
good mail some would even dare to die : but God commen- 
(leth his love toward ns in that, while w^e were yet sir^ors, 
Christ died for us.’^t And our Lord Himself says ; Great- 
er love hath no man than this that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.”! We should therefore heap together all esuch 
analogies and illustrations, derived from all that we most 
admire and love and reverence, as, in a humble and reverent 
spirit, we may consider fitted to render brighter and livelier 
the picture we may have formed in our minds of His infinite 

* 1 Corinth, xiii. II. 

t fiomana v. 7, 8. 

t John XT. 13. 
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goodness and perfection^ both as He existed in His humilia- 
tion, as He now is, when entered into His glory, — and as He 
shall be, when those who have now begun to be changedinto 
the same image,” shall see Him as He is.” Christ should 
be the idol of our imagination, of our reason, and of our affec- 
tions. All our faculties should aspire to do Him homage and 
invest Him with thfe noblest and loftiest attributes which they 
can suggest. We shguld strive to conceive of Him as the 
glorious Ideal of all goodness and heroism; the divine Ar- 
chetype of all perfection and moral greatness. This idea is 
expressed by Mr. Sheppard in the following lines, supposed to 
be spoken of our fallen race, by the unfallen inhabitant of ano- 
ther planet. Mr. Sheppard is in the habit of intermingling 
his prose with original verse, when the latter appears to be 
an appropriate vehicle for his thoughts. We do not give the 
passage, — though it is of considerable merit, — as being at 
all worthy of the subject, (to the level of w hich a Milton alone 
could approach,) but as embodying a train of thought well 
fitted, if adequately expressed, to aid in aw'akening our ad- 
miration and love of ^^the Captain of our salvation,” who 
was made perfect through suftering.” 

** Alas, that some high-ton’d and soaring niiiuls 
Amid those fallen immortals, minds intent 
To span the starry orbs, and mete out heaven. 

Or read the relics of the pristine earth, 

Susceptive, too, of admiration’s glow 
At lofty self-devotement — patriot zeal. 

Or friendship’s fervour, — should yet coldly slight, 

Or thrust aside with infidel disdain, 

The records and the acts of godlike love. 

We know their classic sympathy with names 
Heroic or romantic, which the w’orld 
lias vaunted — a Leonidas in arms, 

A Pythias, fearless for his friend to die, 

Or the brave youth whose Roman virtue plung’d 
In the riven Forum. Nor their geutos less 
Delights in poesy’s ideal group.s 
And colouring, to trace or to portray 
Self-sacrifice ; the lofty nobleness 
Or unbought constancy of generous hearts .* . 

But yet, perversely credulous, they deem 

These scatter’d rays, these sparks from heaven’s full orb. 

These transient gleams of greatness, to be all : 

Unmindful of that sovereign glory, whence 
Man’s little life and glow-worm lustre flow. 

Heedless, that while examplars found on earth. 

And that ideal human which outvies them. 

Can be so kin|j[ly» ’tie an atheist soul 
f Which will believe nought nobler, nought that was 
Of these the Archetype ; averse to own 
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That it behov’d the Inspirer and Prime Source 
Of every lofty thought, in all to hold 
Divine pre-eminence, and still surpass 
Ineffably, the shadows of Himself.” 

Sheppard* s Essay on the true Love of the Creature 
^ and the Creator : pp. 1 63—4. 

W c cannot refrain from quoting a few passages from Bishop 
Butler, — well known as they no doubt are, yet not half so well 
kiiouTi as they ought to be, — conveying his profound con- 
ceptions of the blessedness to be derived from the contempla- 
tion of the l)i\nne Nature in the world to come. _ He writes 
thus in the second of his Sermons on ^ the love of God 

In this world it is only the effects of wisdom, and power, and great- 
ness, which we discern : it is not impossible, that hereafter the qualities 
themselves in the Supreme Being may be the immediate object of con- 
templation. What amazing wonders arc opened to view by late im- 
]»n>vements ! What an object is the universe to a creature, if there be 
- a creature who can comprehend its system ! But it must be an infinitely 
higher exercise of the understanding, to view the scheme of it in that 
mind, which jirojectod it, before its foundations were laid. And surely 
we have meaning to the words, when we speak of going further; and 
viewing, not only this sy-^item in his mind, but the wisdom and intelli- 
gence it.self from v'henc it proceeded. The same ni:; ) be said of 
power. But, since wisdom and power arc nen God, h*.; is a wise, a 
powerful Being; th('- Divine nature may therefo e be a firther ebie'^-t 
to the undt*r«tandiiig. It is nothing to observe vuut our sc ises give us 
but an imperfect ):nowledge of things : fleets chemselvcs, :f we knew 
tluvni thoroughly, woud give us but iinnerfect notions of wisdom and 
power ; much less ot‘ } is Being, in whon. iney reside. I am not speak- 
ing of any fanciful i jtion of seeing aU things iii God. But only jcp e- 
senting to you. ho\^ much an higher object to the understanding an 
infinite Being himself is, than the things which he has made : and this is 
no more than saying, that the Creator is superior to the works of his 
hands. 

“ But whoever considers distinctly what the delight of knowledge is, 
will see reason to be satisfied that it cannot be the chief good of man : 
all this, as it is applicable, so it w'as mentioned with regard to the attri- 
bute of goodness. I say, goodness. Our being and all our enjoyments 
are the effects of it : just men bear its resemblance : but how little we 
know of the original, of what it is in itself? Recall what was before ob- 
served concerning the afiection to moral characters ; which, in how iow 
a degree soever, yet is plainly natural to man, and the most excellent 
part of his nature ; suppose this improved, as it may be improved, to 
any degree whatever, in the spirits oi just men made perfect ; and then 
suppose that they had a real view of that righteousness, which is an 
everlasting righteousness ; of the conformity of the Divine will to the 
law of truth, in which the moral attributes of God consist ; of that good- 
ness in the sovereign Mind, which gave birth to the universe : add, what 
will be true of all good men hereafter, a consciousness of having an in- 
terest in what they arc contemplating ; suppose them able to say, This 
God is our God for ever and ever : would they be any longer to seek for 
what was their chief happiness, their final good? Could the utmost 
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Stretch of their capacities look farther ? Would not infinite perfect good- 
ness be their very end, the last end and object of their affections, be- 
yond which they could neither have, nor desire; beyond which they 
could not form a wish or thought ? 

Consider wherein that presence of a friend consists, which has often 
so strong an effect, as wholly to possess the mind, and entirely suspend 
all other affections and regards ; and which itself afibrds the highest 
satisfaction and enjoyment. He is within reach of the senses. Now, as 
our capacities of perception improve, we shall have, perhaps hy some 
faculty entirely new, a perception of God*s presence with us in a nearer 
and stricter way; since it is certain he is more intimately present with 
us than any ^ng else can be. 

" Proof of the existence and presence of any bein^ is quite different 
from the immediate perception, the consciousness of it. What then will 
be the joy of heart, which his presence, and the light of his countenance, 
who is the life of the universe, will inspire good men with, when they 
shall have a sensation, that he is the sustainer of their being, that they 
exist in him when they shall feel his infiuence to cheer and enliven and 
support their frame, in a manner of which we have now no conception ? 
He will be in a literal sense their strength and their portion for ever.” 

Let us try to conceive of a life made up of scenes like 
these, or surpassing these, which an attempt has been made 
to shadow forth ; — the full and ever fresh enjoyment of the 
glories of creation, — ^the serene splendour of etorual noon 
without, corresponding to the calm consciousness of jierfoct 
blessedness within ; the fulfilment of all aspirations aftcir the 
lofty, the fair, the sublime; — ^thc realization of every ebe* 
risbed ideal of perfection ; a progressive apprehension of the 
grandeur and marvels of the works of God ; the contempla- 
tion of the majestic march of heavenly events, involving the 
destinies of our redeemed race, as well as of all unfalJen crea- 
tures, and of angelic hierarchies, --eyents which shall not re- 
quire the zest of crime and suffering, to invest their gradual 
evolution with the subllmest interest ; an increasing insight 
into the mysteries of the Divine government, and more glo- 
rious manifestations of the Divine mind; the presence of 
Christ, the constant sunshine of His favour, the vision of 
His unutterable glory; — all these tilings contemplated and 
enjoyed with unwearied faculties, endowed with an eternal 
exultant buoyancy. If the dreary unsatisfying present so 
much engrosses our affections, what infinitely greater power 
should the anticipation of this all-important and glorious 
future exert over our souls ! We are fast approaching to the 
confines of that inevitable and eternal state. If we dare not 
look forward to it without apprehension, our first object 
should be to seek for instant emancipation from this dread- 
ful bondage. If, on the contrary, we have learned to con- 
template with hope this iUimitabm prospect, is it not strange 
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that our thoughts sliould so seldom travel beyond the grave, 
and seek to obtain some glimpses of the fair inheritance 
which, we trust, awaits us, as heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ^^ (wonderful and awful words, if we could fathom 
the depths of their import !) when the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun in the langdom of their Father?” God 
hath already conferred on us one amazing gift, the gift of 
Ilis Son ; and He that spared not His own Son, but deli- 
vered Him up for us all, will He not with Him. ^so freely 
give us all things?” The fulness of His bounty, however, 
cannot be lavished on us here. The conditions of our pre- 
sent being are a bar to the full reception of His gifts. But 
ill licaven the magnitude of the blessings bestowed will cor- 
respond to the glory of Him for whose, sake they are con- 
ferred. And what loftier measure can we a^ume of their 
greatness ? • 

The work entitled A View of the Scripture Revelations 
ronceniiiig a Future State,” though it does not bear in the 
title page the name of Dr. Whately, is an acknowledged pro- 
duction of that distinguished prelate. It consists of twelve 
jiopular lectures, delivered to a country congregation, in 
whicli various topics iclating to a future state :i’’e iiaudled. 
The Xth leetiu'e, on the '^Occupations a d State of Society 
of the Blest,” h the one which is most ch sely connected ^^dth 
our pi cjscnt subjec' , and contains many very just and impor- 
tant ohservutiony , { which the puncipal will be referred to 
or ijuoted ; evci at the risk of going over some grov*nd 
already tra versed. 

Dr. Whately considers that even well-disposed persons are 
little inclined to dwell on the thoughts of the world to come, 
both from despair of forming any satisfactory conceptions of 
futiire blessedness, and from their finding the notions they 
do form to be less pleasing than they think thc^y ought to 
find them. But he is of opinion, that more may be justly in- 
ferred ill regard to tlie character of eternal happiness, and 
tliat the true cxinception of that state is far more attractive 
to the imagination than such persons usually inugine : 

“ Vast M must be the difference, in many respects, between the glori- 
fied condition of the Saints, and every thing they have experienced 
here ; yet 1 doubt whether there may not be more resemblance between 
the two states, — the earthly and the heavenly,— than some suppose. 
Sins and infirmities will of course be excluded from that better world, 
—the enjoyments and perfections of sincere Christians will be im- 
mensely heightened ; but if we look on the brightest and purest ^ts of 
human nature and human life, as it is here, we inay be led to form, 1 
think, no unreasonable conjectures as to some things that will be here- 
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After. For we should remember, that both worlds are the work of the 
same Author; — this present world of trial, and the eternal world, — 
“the new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.*' All that is suitable to this world alone, will be removed from 
that other : what is evil, will be taken away ;-^what is imperfect, wdll 
be made complete ; — ^what is good, will be extended and exalted ; — 
but there is no reason to suppose, that any further change will be made 
than is necessary to qualify the faithful for that improved state ; — ^that 
their human character will be altered, any further thmi it wants altering ; 
and its dispositions and whole constitution unnecessarily reversed . 

** And a strong confirmation of these views is, that this life (as I have 
before remarked) is plainly represented in Scripture as not only a state 
of trial, but of preparation also, for a better world ; now this last cir- 
cumstance surely implies that the condition into which the Christian is 
required to bring himself in this life, must bear some degree of resem- 
blance to that which is promised in the next : or else, there could be 
nothing of preparation in the case." — Scripture Revelations, pp. *243 — 5. 

After som0g)ther remarks this view is further pursued and 
illustrated as follows ; — 

“ But according to the views which some entertain of the next world, 
many additional circumstancevs of difference are introduced, for which I 
can perceive no such reason. For example, it has been asserted l)y 
some, and is, 1 believe, taken for granted by others, that in that hea- 
venly society, there will be no mutual knowledge bet%vecn those who 
had been friends on earth ; nor even any such thing us fricndsliip to- 
wards one person more than another, but that all such narrow feelings 
(as some represent them) will be swallowed up in universal and imdis- 
tinguisbing good-will towards the whole body of glorified saints. Now, 
this view of the world to come, be it true or not, certainly is not the 
most alluring to the minds of men, such as even the best men now arc. 

“Again, it is not indeed expressly asserted, but seems rather to be 
supposed and implied, in the expressions and thoughts of most persons 
on this subject, that the heavenly life will be one of inactivity, and per- 
fectly stationary ; — that there will be nothing to be done, — nothing to 
be learnt, — no advances to be made ; — nothing to be hoped for, — nothing 
to look fohvard to, except a continuance in the very state in which the 
blest will he placed at once. Now this also, is far from being an allur- 
ing view, to minds constituted as ours are. It is impossible for us to 
contemplate such a Btate,~even with the raos^ perfect assent of the un- 
derstanding to the assertion, that it will be exquisitely ha]>py; — still, I 
say, it is impossible for such minds as ours, to rontcmjilate such a state, 
without an idea of tediousness and w'earisomeness forcing itself upon 
them. The ideas of change, — hope, — progress, — ^improvement, — acquire- 
ment, — action, — are so intimately connected with all our conceptions 
of happiness^ — so interwoven with the very thought of all enjoyment, 
— that it is next to impossible for us to sc]>arate them. We can indeed 
easily enter into the idea of heaven’s being a place of “ rest," as wc are 
assured it is ; that is, of rest fn>m all toilsome, painful, distressingly 
aTixious exertions : and we can also very well understand the enjoyment 
of rest in itself (that is, the mere absence of all exertion,) for a time, 
aiid as a change. But it is the contrast with exertion that alone makes 
rest agreeable. Take away all exertion, and rest (or rather inactivity, 
for it can no longer be called rest), becomes so intolerably tedious to 
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U 8 , that even toilsome labour would at length be chosen by almost every 
one in preference. 

“ Perfect security, again, from all danger of a change for the worse, 
is a highly gratifying idea ; but the expectation of a change for the bet- 
ter is an essential ingredient in all our present notions of happiness.” — 
pp. 246—9. 

The effects which result from conceiving of heaven as a 
state eternally stationary and unchangeable^ arc thus ac- 
curately described : 

“ And it is in great measure, I think, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of such notions that so little interest is usuedly felt, even by the best 
Christians, in the future state held out to them. They believe indeed that 
it will be a happy state ; but they do not feel any relish for such a kind 
of happiness as they suppose it to be. They believe tliat their nature 
will be so far changed that such things will then be the most highly 
gratifying, as now present to their thoughts no alluring picture. But 
the very idea that this change will be so total as to rtn^Tse every point 
in their nature, whether good or bad, necessarily takes away their inter- 
est in the reward [womised ; because they cannot bring themselves to 
feel (though they may to believe) that it is they themselves, — the very 
l)erson8 they now are, — that will obtain those rewards.” — pp. 249 — 50 . 

Having thus laid a foundation for some more positive con- 
ceptions of eternal happiness. Dr. Wliately brings forwai*d 
soin(‘ probable and rational conjecture ; of u hieJ) we wish 
tliat he had favoured us with more d tailed aid various 
illustrations than his brief and popnlai lecture adords. He 
gives tli(i case of frienusnip as an instance of his views : 

“ 1 am cotivincee , o.i the contrary, that the extension and perfection of 
friendship will coii'-titnte great part of tL« future happiness of the I'iest. 
Many have lived in various and distant ages and countries, who have 
been, in their characters, — (I mean not merely in their being generally 
estimable, but) in the agreement of their tastes, and suitableness of 
dispositions, — perfectly adapted for friendship with each other, but 
wlu) of course could never meet in this w()rld. Many a one selects, 
when he is reading history, a truly pious Christian, — most especially in 
rcaditig sacred history, — some one or two favourite clia’-acters, with 
whom he feels that a personal acquaintance would have been peculiarly 
delightful to him. Why should not such a desire be realized h; a fu- 
ture state ? A wish to see and personally know, for example, the Apos- 
tle Paul, or John, is the most likely to arise in the noblest and purest 
mind; I should be sorry to think such a wish absurd *ind presumptu- 
ous. or unlikely ever to be gratified. Tlie highest enjoyment doubtless 
to the blest, will be the personal knowledge of their great and beloved 
Master; yot 1 cannot but think that some part of their happiness will 
consist in an intimate knowledge of Uie greatest of his followers also ; 
and of those of them in particular, whose peculiar qualities are, to each, 
the most peculiarly attractive. 

111 this world again, our friendships arc limited not only to those 
who live in the same age and country, but to a small portion even of 
them ; — to a small iiortion even of those who are not unknown to us, 
and whom we know to be estimable and amiable, and who, we feel, 
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have been among our dearest friends. Our command of time 
and leisure to cultivate friendships^ impose a limit to their extent ; they 
are bounded rather by the occupation of our thoughts, than of our 
aifections. And the removal of such impediments in a better world, 
seems to me a most desirable, and a most probable change. 

“ I see no reason again why those who have been dearest friends on 
earth, should not, when admitted to that happy state, continue to bp i^o, 
with full knowledge and recollection of their former friditdship. tf a 
man is still to continue (as there is every reason to suppose) a social 
being, and capable df friendship, it seems contrary to all probability 
that he should cast olf or forget his former friends, who are partakers 
^vith him of the like exaltation. He will indeed be greatly changed 
from what he was on earth, and unfitted perhaps for friendship with 
such a being as one of us is now ; but his friend will have undergone 
(by supposition) a corresponding change.” — pp. 254 — 7- 

The following remarks on the active employments of the 
blessed^ though just, are more general, and consequently 
less striking : — 

“That the blest in heaven shall be in some way actively employed in 
fulfilling God’s will, and promoting the happiness of each other, and 
that their happiness and knowledge of God’s glorioua^j|;||^^ phall be 
continually advancing, seems as reasonable a hope, as a 

right-raiiKled Christian, a fervent wish ; — a hope as welhfQiuhded, as it 
is cheering and delightful. To be ever advancing nearer aftd nearer to 
the nature of our Great Master, though we can never reach gaze 
ever closer and closer on those glorious and lovely uualities ol which wc 
can never under.stand the full perfection, — to advance ever i^her 
and further into the inexhaustible treasury of the knowledge ol t&d’s 
mighty works, — seems one of the sublimest, and most interestinigi and 
most encouraging, and at the same time one of the most ratlMliInx* 
pectations that a zealous Christian can form respecting the 
prepared for him. ■ 

“ There is this additional reason for such a belief ; that the 
whom we are assured the glorified saints will in some resi>ects reiwermde, 
are actively employed (as we read in Scripture) in messages of love, and 
other services to man ; as indeed the name angel (that is, messenger) 
signifies ; and we are told by the A|) 08 tle Peter that they “ desire 
C stoop down’ in the original) to look into” the mysterious dealings of 
God in the redemption of man,” — ^pp. 262 — 3. 


We should be glad to see our clergy imitating more 
frequently in their pulpit ministrations the example which 
Dr. Whately has set them in this little volume, and seeking 
to interest their congregations in another life by more definite 


tha4 &re usually attempted. It is true that every preacher 
is not qualified to strike out new and ingenious specula- 
tions on a subject so far beyond thg ien of our present 
^l|[Cj|ence; nor, indeed, w(»je^|j; views 

many of Mr. Tayprs shoma be presented to an 
owSwary audience. But all that Dr. Whately’s book con- 
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stains has been actually delivered to a country congrega- 
tion ; and the substance of what he has said on the subject 
under consideration might, with great advantage, be repeated 
by others, with the addition of much more of the same kind, 
built on the same safe principles of analogy. Much too, 
which Mr. Taylor has written might be thrown into a 
popular form, adapted to the capacities of ordinary hearers. 
The instructions of our clergy arc, generally speaking, of far 
too commonplace a character, and would be often improved 
by the discussion of numerous topics suggested by the text 
of Holy Scripture, but less familiar to the hearers than the 
subjects which form the staple of ordinary pulpit teaching. 
The contrast between the rich variety of matter, connected 
both with doctrine and practice, embodied in Holy Scripture, 
and the poverty and uniformity of the comments upon it, 
which are generally made by its pulpit expositors, cannot fail 
to strike every careful student of the sacred text. In our 
days, at least, the preachers of the Gospel run no risk 
of making the cross of Christ of none effect by wisdom of 
words their words and their thoughts fall altogether short 
of the height of that great aigumcut,’^ — ^that ’visdon^^ 
which the Apostle spoke among tliem that arc perfcct,^^ — 
^^thc wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hid* I m wi.^dom 
ordained before the Mwld for our glory.' 

Wc eouid wisli that the cold, marbie-likc, sjnnmetry of 
Dr. Whately s tho'ights and reab^nings were informed and 
kindled by moro of the living fire of impassioned feeling. 
But we cannot expect that every sort of perfection should 
be united in every author, and must therefore be content to 
enjoy, as we find them, those many excellencies which this 
distinguished prelate^s writings undoubtedly display. The 
absence Of fervid emotion in any man^s character, forms 
no disproof of his earnest devotion to the cause of truth and 
goodness. It is the error of narrow-minded ignorance to sup- 
pose that piety will be manifested in one uniform sameness 
of thought and expression, undiversified by the peculiarities 
of natural temperament.* 


* The following inciilental remark, which is to be found in Mr. Sheppai^’s 
book, affords a judicious correction of the error which would limit genuine 
Cluristianity to any one exclusive cast of temperament, sentiment, or phraseo- 
logy, and is perhaps the more valuable, as the testimony of a Nonconformist. 

It must also frequently happen, even without such alienations as these, 
that persons have been brought into Christian connexion or intercourse with 
others of exceedingly different mental Imbits, and have found, as it respects 
some of these, difficulty in exercising as warm a regard as they would desire 
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In his work, the Physical Theory of another Life,'' Mr.?. 
Isaac Taylor essays excursions into the possibilities of our 
future existence, of a far bolder and more ambitious character 
than those attempted by Dr. Whately in his popular little 
volume. Wc will leave to others the duty, — (which >ve will 
not pronounce an ungracious one, — since the attainment 
of truth in all our investigations should be a paramount 
object), — of detecting errors, — ^if errors there be, — in any 
of Mr. Taylor's ingenious and subtle speculations. The 
task, — a humbler, yet not a less important one, — ^which we 
propose to ourselves, is to make practical use of his conclu- 
sions or conjectures, by referring to such of them as may 
appear to us to furnish representations of another life at once 
probable in themselves, and congenial to the imagination, 
and thus calculated to attract the contemplations of thought- 
ful men to the momentous future which awaits them. We 
shall refer first of all to the XIVth Chapter of the work, as 
presenting an aspect of the subject which has more affinity 
to the views just quoted from Dr. Whatcly's work than 
some other speculations which we may have occasion to 
n#iice. This Chapter treats of the Correspondence be- 
tween the present and the future employment of the active 
principles of human nature and is one of singular interest. 
Mr. Taylor goes beyond Dr. Whately when he gives it as 
his opinioti that if the rule of analogy may really be relied 
upon, and if it he safe to conclude that a practical corres- 
pondence of means and ends connects the training wc .are 
subjected to in the present life, with the employments of the 
life to come, and if the present is indeed to be regarded as 
an education for the future," — ^then it appears oertaia that the 
habits of patient and strenuous exertion, of order, of self- 
denial, and constancy," and the spirit of enterprise and 


to cultivate. Even 'on that great uniting and sympathetic theme, ** the Gos- 
poL/’ there may have been, from want of educational afRnities, or from great 
disdniilitade of taste, a something like repulsion.” — Sheppard* Three Eemys^ 
tjc. Essay 

The following tribute to Dr. Whately’s character, if any one consider it 
to need any, is from the pen of his friend Dr. Arnold, himself distinguished 
by warmth of feeling and earnestness of character : 

" Now 1 am sure that in point of real essential holiness, so far as man can 
judge of man, there does not live a truer Christian than Whately ; and it 
does grieve me most deeply to hoar people speak of him as of a dangerous 
>and latitudinarian character, because in him the intellectual part of his na> 
f^re keeps pkee with the spiritual— instead of being left, as the Evangelicals 
leave it, a fallow field for all unsmhtly creeds to flourish in. He is a truly 
great man— in the highest sense orthe word ” * * *♦**♦♦* 

^Armld^s Life^VoL I 1st Edition, 
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courage,” which our divinely appointed lot in this world is 
calculated to form, will all be brought into exercise, and 
tasked still more intensely^^ in the world to come. He 
proceeds thus, applying the principle he is asserting first 
to the case of the passive virtues : 

“ Can wc believe that the precious and costly fruits of a long and 
painful culture, in the present state, are all to fall to the earth, and 
perish, just as they are ripened ? 

“But it may be asked, what scope can there be for the exercise of the 
strenuous virtues, or what room for patience, constancy, courage, in a 
world of peace, love, and absolute security ? ^ow, in replying to this 
natural inejuiry, it might be allowable first to sift a little the evidence on 
which our common notions of the future life are founded ; and j)erhapg 
it might appear that in this, as in so many other instances, the entire 
Kcrii)tural evidence comprises some counterpoised statements, from a 
comparison of which, and not from any one portion of it, our belief 
ought to 1)e derived ; but waiving any such Biblical investigations, a 
little attention to the subject will enable us to conceive of such a substi- 
tution of one operation of the moral powers for another, as may give ex- 
ercise to the bold and arduous virtues without implying either positive 
suflering or personal danger. Let its make this attempt to conceive of 
what wu may call — Transmuted Moral (jualities. Wc may begin with 
that main clement of terrestrial virtue — pious resignation to the divine 
will, and a calm fortitude, under circumstances of privatioii, disappoint- 
ment, and suilVring, How then, it may be askc.i, can any such habit 
of tlic mind, together with the sentiments that at!?, -h to it, ii’.J place in 
a region of felicity ? With the view of finding a s.uisfaclory ^ )r at least 
a sufficient) smIuiI m of this difficulty, we • bo lU’ ask ourselves on v^hat 
ground it is wc concluf .e that the principles of the Divine government, 
and the actual admi^u tration of those pnacipies, shall all be spread 
open to us, uudei' v full light, at the moment of our entrance up *n 
the upper world? Ko such supposition can in fact hi; made good, 
and on the contrary, reason may be shown for thinking that those prac- 
tical and tomjiorary trials of our implicit confidence in the dmne recti- 
tude and benevolence with which here wc are exercised, are in truth, 
prejiarations for some far more difiicult acts and habits of silent reveren- 
tial submission, than are as yet called for. The lesson we learn in 
surrendering, for instance, the darling joys of life, one after another, may 
seem a mere schooling — an unreal play, when we come into a position 
of nearer concernment with the vast movements of the Divine go\ern- 
ment; and then, even although we should not be exposed to personal 
sufferings or losses, yet with the more intense sensibilities belonging to 
a higher mode of existence, and in view of transactions of which hero 
we think little, or know nothing, we may be thrown back with force 
upon our already acquired sentiments of loyal and devout acqtiiescenco 
in the measures of absolute wisdom and rectitude, and we may be com- 
pelled to confess, that the habit of mind which had been forming on 
earth, ^vas far from being superfluous in relation to the events and 
duties of our after-life in heaven. 

**A due consideration of the essential, and therefore the unalterable 
disparity which separates finite and dependent minds from the Inflnite 
Mind, will lead us to perceive that no futaire advancements whatever, that 
may be made by the former, in knowledge or goodness, or intellectual 

2 a 
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power, can in any sensible degree lessen the interval between the 
Creator and his creatures, even the most exalted of them /’ — Physical 
Theory, 3rd edition, pp. 189 — 91. 

“ It is indeed highly jirobable, that certain particular difficulties which 
embarrass our speculative theology, and which now afflict us by their 
formidable aspect, may utterly vanish at the moment when we reach a 
higher and more advantageous point of tiew ; and we may then wonder 
at the slenderness of those modes of thinking which could allow of our 
being staggered in any such manner. But men. at the very same mo- 
ment in which we clear the mists of mortality, the mysteries of heaven 
will open upon us ; and these, we may be sure, will involve difficulties 
of a firmer texture, and such as shall try, to the utmost, the silent 
fortitude of the soul. If is not the vapours of earth, but it is ‘ thick 
clouds of the sky,* that surround the throne of the Almighty. 

“Yet we must by no means imagine that this new call upon the religi- 
ous fortitude of loyal minds will induce a comfortless or distracted state 
of feeling ; for as, in the present state, that very same spiritual acr[uain- 
tance with God, which gives occasion to our perplexities, supplies us 
also with suffident means for holding them in abeyance, so that they do 
not smite the soul with dismay and des|)air. in like manner doubtless, 
shall still fuller discoveries ot the Supreme Excellence and Goodness 
abundantly sustain our confidence, animate our constancy, and give 
spring and warmth to our communion with Him, who, though ‘past 
finding out,* is nevertheless always glorious in benevolence and wis- 
dom.**— pp. 192—93. 

Mr. Taylor speculates thus on the manner iu which the 
active virtues may be hereafter tasked : 

“ Again : a passive fortitude is not the only virtue which the train- 
ing we are under tends to cherish, for there is a manifest purpose in 
the construction of the moral and social system, to call forth the more 
active excellence of courage, and the spirit of enterprise ; nor need we 
exclude (properly understood) the stirring sentiment of ambition. Can 
we doubt that He who, in his word, is ‘ calling us to glory and virtue,* 
and who by the same channel, enjoins a manly and vigorous discharge 
of our parts, is also, in the actual circumstances through which we are 
led, preparing the intellectual and moral powers for whai they are to 
perform in another sjihere. 

“ In the case of certain individuals, this apparent purpos^* occupies the 
principal place in scheme of providence toward them. It is clear too, 
that the noblest and most generous tempers — the very choicest minds, 
make the readiest proficiency in learning this lesson ; while mean and 
inert soids — the selfish, the diffident, and the pusillanimous, although 
they may acquire something of the passive virtues, almost totally fail in 
reg^d to the active. 

“ Adhering then to the rule of analogy, and confiding in the principle 
that a rational consistency, and an adaptation of means to the end, runs 
through the divine proceedings, we conclude that the future life shall 
actually call into exercise a bold energy, and intrepidity, and ambi- 
tion too ; — an ambition not selfish or vain, but loyal. 

“ In assuming so much as this, we are by no means obliged to su})- 
T> 08 c that those who, in the present state, shall have gone through their 
probation and won immort^ anew to become liable to loss, 

injury or jeopardy of hapi)ine88. Without admitting any such sup^wsi- 
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lion, we may readily conceive of a state of things in which there may be 
services to be performed, enterprises to be undertaken, and a promotion 
to be aimed at, such as none but the bold and the strong shall be equal to, 
and none but the aspiring shall dare to attempt. These services may 
involve encounters with {lowerful and crafty opponents ; or they may 
demand sudden exertions of intelligence, and a ready recurrence to re- 
sources, under circumstances that would amaze and badie all but the 
calmly courageous. Moreover, there may be high advantages to be 
snatched by the few whose flight can be long sustained, and is the most 
steady ; there may be dominations to be exercised which those shall se- 
cure to themselves who can prove, by service done, that they are equal 
to the weight of the sceptre. It is surely a frivolous notion (if any actually 
entertain it) that the vast and intricate machinery of the universe, and 
the profound scheme of God's government, are now soon to reach 
a resting place, where nothing more shall remain to active spirits, 
through an eternity, but recollections of labour, anthems of praise, and 
inert re])ose. No idea can do more violence to all the principles on 
which we reason, than this does. 

Not less unreasonable is it to imagine that the future government of 
God, instead of being carried forward, as now, by independent and in- 
telligent agencies, shall proceed by the interposition of his immediate 
power, while the creatures stand aloof, as idle spectators of Omni- 
potence.” 

“ It would not be very difficult to show in what ^vay, probably, every 
one of the active qurilities, moral and int^dlectna). which are now m train- 
ing, may come into o>.i*rci^e within a future system, even :*) though that 
system slioulil exclude the necessities and pairj'i of the fTesent state. 
All the practical skill we acquire' in Tnanagiug ail’.'Ti?, all the versatility. 
l)ie sagacity, the calculathui of ciiaucts, the patJ. iice and a. aduity, the 
promptitude and facility, a;- well as the iiigliet virtues, which we are 
learning every day, iiu.y well find s^ ope in a world such as is rationally 
anticipated, when w ;. link of heaven as the stage of life that is next 
to follow the di ’cij>lii*e of earth.” — pp. 19-1 —97. 

The following passages refer to the scope which this writer 
supposes may hereafter be alforded to the exercise of the 
berievoieiit aflections : 

“ Thus far we have thought of the future exercise of the active vir- 
tues, in relation chiefly to jicrsonal interests. But if we duly consider 
the force, and the probable issue of those intense emotions of good 
wdll to others, and of compassion toward the wretched, which arc now at 
work within generous bosoms, and which yet are very slendeny or 
partially brought into play at present, we shall be impelled to think, 
nay, confidently to conclude, that these dispositions are, in this world, 
only bursting the husk, and germinating, underground, in perpara- 
tion for free expansion and fructification in the beams of a warmer 
sun. With no other indication of the destinies of the universe than 
what may be furnished by those swelling emotions of pity that are now 
working, pent up, in tender and noble hearts, we should hardly few to 
err in assuming that a sphere will at len^h open upon such spirits, 
wherein they shall And millions needing to be governed, taught, rescued, 
and led forward, from a worse to a better, or from a lower to a higher 
stage of life. 
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** If the instinctive yearnings of the human mind after immortality, 
are allowed to furnish a strong presumptive evidence (revelation apart) 
of the life to come, so assuredly roust the instinctive and vehement 
desire of the noblest minds to diffuse truth and happiness, and to re< 
lieve misery, be allowed to foreshow what is actually to be the employ- 
ment of such minds. If there be any soundness in the one sort of argu- 
ment, there must be an equal force in the other. For it is quite as 
easy to suppose that the Creator should have imparted to human nature, 
the notion and the desire of immortality, without intending to realise it, 
as that he should have instilled a boundless benevolence, which is to 
have no more opportunity to express itself than it may chance to meet 
with in the present state : and how often are such opportunities almost 
wholly withheld T’ — pp. 197 — 99. 

We shall now attempt to give a brief summary of Mr. 
Taylor’s principal speculations on the enlarged capacities of 
man, when he shall have become invested in the next life 
with a spiritual body.’’ Reasoning on the principles of 
analogy, and being thus led ^^to examine, in succession, the 
several constituents of our corporeal existence, and to con- 
sider of what extensions each faculty may he susceptible, or 
how it might be set at large from the limitations that actu- 
ally confine it,” he comes to the following conclusions as 
probable. The first is, that wc shall possess the faculty of 
^Mocomotion by simple volition,” — a power which, ‘‘houever 
wide soever its range,” will yet have its calculable velocity, 
and its limit, which it will not pass.” The second and third 
suppositions are, that the perceptive faculty will be no longer 
limited to the inlets of the five senses in conversing with 
the external world, but may become familiar with a hundred 
or a thousand kinds of sensation ^ and fuither, that we may 
be able to discern the inner form,” as well as the outward 
species,” of matter. Fourthly, Mr. Taylor thiiiks, “ the fa- 
culty of memory is one which, with the highest probability, 
we may expect to be greatly extended and improved in n 
new and more refined corporeal structure;” so that ^^thc 
mind might enjoy a permanent and bright consciousness of 
all that it has ever known, felt and performed,” tlms repos- 
sessing itself of its entire past existence.” Fifthly, it is sup- 
posed that the capricious, accidental, and involuntary manner 
in which ideas now suggest each other to our minds, shall 
gyigi way to "?i law of association purely rational; so that 
successive state of the mind should be the true and 
^st consequence of its preceding state, and of its actual im- 
pressions, and always according to the rule of abstract fitness. 
Thus audogy would come in the place of contingency, and 
truth be substituted £pr accident.” It is supposed, sixthly, 
that, as the human mind, even now, goes some way> when 
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employed upon lower and more common objects, in carrying 
on diverse operations simultaneously/^ — ^i. e. has the power 
of attending to several diflferent things at once, — so, " in the 
future spiritual body, this power, depending, as it appears 
to do, upon the corporeal structure, should be greatly ex- 
tended.” “ The mind,” Mr. Taylor observes, thus set at 
large, would probably lay aside entirely its habit of attending 
to things by turns, or in succession, or as if it were travers- 
ing a liriCf and would, if we might use the figure, bring a 
broad percipient surface into contact with broad surfaces, and 
would act and feel at all points at once.” The author ima- 
gines, seventhly, that we shall hereafter acquire an intuitive 
perception of abstract truths, even of a complicated kind ; 
and whether they be mathematical or metaphysical,” Grant- 
ing that there is *^an intense gratification, as w'cll as a cre- 
dit, resulting from the successful, tliongh laborious prosecu- 
tion of abstruse principles, through circuitous and intricate 
paths ;” and that we might be almost ready to decline any 
imagined advantage, such as should supersede these arduous 
and ennobling labours;” — the author concludes that, '^as it 
is truth, and nothin/ else, whidi is tiic ultin’:.tc object of 
philosophic reasoning,” — a uireet m(s:e of avlaiiiing” it, 
‘^cannot be («thcrwisc than preferable I a circui ous one ” 
^^The illustrious men who have earned iji\mortal tame on the 
fields of modern science, would unquestionably l ave gladly 
foregone their Indi idiiai reputation in excluinge for a natu- 
ral faculty of dis erning, iustantaneonsly, the entire ciiain of 
relations, vliieh, intact, it cost them the labour of their lives 
to demonstrate,” The reasoning faculty is in itself nothing 
more than an instrument,” and the necessity we find our- 
selves under,” ^'of putting tliis engine in operation, and of 
keeping it in play,” “ cannot in itself, be deemed a perfcc- 
liou.” “ \Vc do not construct steam-engines for the sake of 
working them, but for producing tlic accommodations of 
The result of this new poAver of discerning trutii would be 
that ‘^the mind, not made indolent by this advantage, would 
start forw'ard, as from an advanced position, and move on 
with rapidity toward new and higher ground.” 

Eighthlj'', with reference to the communication of mind 
with mind in a higher economy, Mr. Taylor makes two sup- 
positions. The first is, that ''in the stead of a, system of 
signs adapted, as all our signs are, primarily, to sensible ob- 
jects, and derived from the material world, and transferred 
by figure to things abstract and intellectual, there should be 
constructed a system primarily adapted to things abstract 
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and intellectual^ and drawn from the world of mind^ and 
therefore strictly proper to notions of this class.^^ Such a 
medium of communion/ it is manifest^ being the mind^s 
own creature^ and its commensurate power^ would^ in all its 
applications^ both as an engine of cogitation and a means of 
communication, transcend the most perfect of our mundane 
languages, as far as any one of our languages transcends the 
mute signs and awkward grimaces resorted to by men not 
understanding each otheris tongue. With a real language of 
this kind at command, * * ♦ the mind would feel as if the 
broad light of day pervaded its inmost recesses, or as if its 
very self were repeated in every expression ; the likeness of 
the mind and soul would be such as is returned of the per- 
son by the most higlily polished mirror/^ The second sup- 
position is, that “ the method of expression by arbitrary signs 
should be altogether superseded, and that in tlie ])la(*c oi‘ it 
the mind should be endowed with a power of communica- 
tion, by a direct conveyance of its own state, at any moment, 
to other minds; as if the veil of personal consciousness might, 
at pleasure, be drawn aside, and the entire intellectual being 
could spread itself out to view.” The conveyance of emo- 
tions, by the varying expressions of the countenance,” and 

of the fine distinctions of thought and emotion by means 
of the modidations of the voice” may give us a faint indica- 
tion at least of a mode of communication much more intui- 
tive and immediate,” as well as more powerful and extensive, 
than that of language. 

The ninth conjecture put forward as probable by Mr. Tay- 
lor is ‘^that the future corporeal structure ^ ^ shall be 

the instrument of the mind, and nothing else, and that it 
shall have no purely organic welfare to provide for ; and in a 
word, that it shall, in the strictest sense, be the servant of the 
intellectual and moral nature ; just as the hand, the foot, or 
the eye, is the servant of the body.” li is, however, after- 
wards stated, that there are reasons for doubting whether 
this absolute subordination, or sheer instrumentality of the 
body is intended for man, or at least in the next stage of his 
existence.”’*' 

We must here conclude our analysis of Mr. Tayloris spe- 
(2^tions, and refer such of our readers as desire to follow up 
me subject, to the work itself. 

Sir James Stephen, in his clever paper on the ^ Historian 
of Enthusiasm,^ has given, in a lively, — ^but sometimes per- 

* J’hysical Theoiv, Chapter 3—9. 
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haps too light a — strain, an outline of the experiences of a 
person who has passed to the other world, with the new 
powers and capacities imagined by Mr. Taylor. 

We observe that this accomplished critic has traced, or 
supposes he has traced, some of Mr. Taylor^s ideas to Cud- 
worth, and Brucker, and especially to Dr. Thomas Burnettes 
treatise De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgentkm and to 
Abraham Tucker. But we must leave the curious student 
to investigate this mattter for himself. 

We may just allude to two other works lately published, 
which are connected with our present subject. The first is 
Mr. Humphry's Hulsean Lectures on the ‘^Doctrine of a 
future life." This book has not fallen in our way, and there- 
fore we are not aw'are what part of the wide subject indi- 
cated by his title the writer has proposed to himself for dis- 
cussion. The second work is the Bainpton Lectures for 
1850, by Dr. E. M. Goulbuim, the present Head Master of 
ttugbv S(dK)ol, and Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. Its title, ** The doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body, as taught in Holy Scripture," sufficiently defines the 
subject which the Tjec^urer has handled. One object of the 
author appears to be to refute the views Held by the Ameri- 
can writer, Dr. Busli, in his work cidled Anaste^is." Wc 
extract from the appendix a short pasf^age in which ^he 
speculations of thnf author and of Mr. Isaac Tayk * are thus 
contrasted ; 

Mr. Taylor’s book, from which I haw extracted so largely, and .o 
“ which 1 am so much indebted, is written on a principle diametrically 
“ contrary to that which Dr. Bush adopts in reasoning on a kindred sub- 
“ Ject. 'Ine latter starts from Philosophy, and makes it the basis of his in- 
“ terpretation of Scripture. The former, reverently assunuiig as infalli- 
“ hie that 'which is written,* calls in Philosophy to illustrate andf>rtify 
"the Divine Oracles .’* — Appendix to Lecture V. p. 365. 
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VII. 

HOW WE TRIED TO SEE THE SAONE. 

Evjerybody in this part of the world talks about the 
beauty of the Saoue. Emboldened by the comparatively 
successful issue of our last year’s escapade in the shape of 
a “ Day in the woods with the Rajah/’ we resolved to try 
and see the Saone. Our literary frieiub who had evaded the 
charge of the wild boar (after the discharge of the second 
barrel), and to wdiose opinion, in matters connected with the 
jungle, wc have ever since paid a deference not greater than 
wc have felt, offered to take us under his wing — and we 
jumped at the offer. Some how or other we are not lucky 
in our excursions. Let us not be misunderstood, wc were 
lucky in the choice of the experienced friend under whose 
guidance wc were permitted to place ourselves ; wc were 
lucky in leaving our desk in good case, and coming l)ack to 
it in better; but, in the details, our luck was not to brag of. 
But we need not sum up before stating the evidence. 

We were on tlie point of starting — with our patron — when 
a letter, from a very dear lady on lier way back from ICuropc 
to her husband, requesting a couple of days’ hospitality en 
route, stopped us. Our literary friend having thus gone on 
ahead, we were not a little perplexed how to set about over- 
taking him. We bad serious thoughts of not going at all, 
but another friend (who had taken upon himself to predict 
this) looked so sari^astic on the occasion, that we could not 
stand it. We sighed as ^Ye thought of our comrade of last 
year, the economist, — and, (as if to verify the saying that, 
if you think of so and so, it will appear,) he came in searcli 
of us as a fellow-traveller, just as we were thinking what 
a convenient one we should find in him. AVc started in 
company wdth him, across the Ganges, with our palanquin ; 
the economist’s buggy having received orders to cross before 
us, and to be in waiting to take us the first stage. Wc 
undertook, at the request of the economist, to pay the 
ferryman, to whom we explained that the one coin (of the 
vaiue of a sixpence) that we placed in his hand, was for our 
pwn passage, and the other — of similar value — ^for that of 
the buggy which had gone on before. The Charon of the 
Ganges scratched his ear, and looked so hard at the two 
small silver coins, that we, feeling assured we had disbursed 
sufficiently, turned short on our heel, and left him to his 
meditations. On reaching the top of the bank, after wading 
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tlirouf^h the intermediate sand, we ascertained what it was 
that Charon had been perplexed about. There was no buggy. 
There was a post-office cart, however, and a rat-tailed horse 
tied to a tree near it. A rupee w^as offered to the post-man in 
charge, if he would consent to diverge and land one of us at 
tlie encamping ground. A look of agonised perplexity passed 
over the postman^s face, and he declared that it was against 
his principles. Honouring hi# principles, and dreading (on 
the Walpolian maxim of every man^s having his price) lest 
another rupee might sap them, we offered no more, but 
started, under a grilling sun, to ride and tie'^ — one palan- 
quin between two. Fortunately a native aiiquaintance, on a 
pony, shortly after came in sight. Him the economist dis- 
inoniited, and the first stage Avas eventually achieved. 

To detail how wc afterwards (in the palanquin and a torn- 
john, or upright sedan-chair, severally,) got over mountain - 
])asses of* red sandstone, shaped by fantastic nature into 
(n(!ry shape, but what there was any occasion for under the 
circumstances, would be only to revive recollections which 
we trust the admirable road-maker in cliargc of the district 
will take measure^ to prevent being suggested, if we go out 
the same way next year. After getting oeyond the pass — 
(and we may obs(;rvc, in pressing, for the I- nefft of ..he uunii- 
tiated, that tlic name of pass is ap]>ronr’ ited in those p:;rts 
to any part of the xoad that is next thing to impassable) — 
w'c arrived, wet and weary, m a dismal shower of rain, at an 
encain[)ing grouiui that savoured strongly of a cow-pea. 
Long before, daybreak, oxen without end, with bells on their 
necks, appeared to have a fancy for picking their way in 
preferen(!e through our tent-ropes : — and no wonder, for the 
tent liad been pitclicd, (as the only dry place available) in 
the middle of the road connecting, at this point, the two 
opposite ends of the Indian peninsula. The economist, 
after a tumbler of milk in the morning, declared that if he 
were in his own district he should feel himself under the 
necessity of lining himself (as a conscientious magistrate), for 
such an unwarrantable obstruction of the public thoroiigh- 
fare ; but, being out of his own district, and having here no 
jurisdiction, there was nothing for it, but to move off 
without delay. The discomfort of the existing state of things 
was here somewhat alleviated by our learning that the 
elephant, which had gone mad and kept the whole district 
in terror for the last fortnight, had so far come to his senses 
aa^o surrender at discretion. It was an odd case, that 
of the elephant. We do not vouch for the particulars of the 

2 R 
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story — ^for we never hear a story told twice the same way — 
except by a friend of ours whom we always wish at the 
bottom of the sea whenever he begins to tell one ; — but, as 
it was told to us, it ran somewhat as follows. 

There had been some tiger-hunting, down in the valley 
of the Saone, where more than one party, with ladies and 
their children, were now encamped. One tiger, after being 
wounded, slunk oft' ,* and the eWphant, on which a keen sports- 
man was mounted, followed up the track in a style that 
excited the admiration of all who witnessed it. At a parti- 
cular ravine the elephant gave significant signs of his con- 
viction that the enemy was near, lie stamped violently 
with his foot ; and, taking up in his trunk a handfiiP' of 
dust and rubbish, he flung it into a bush before him. From 
the bush the tiger started out with a growl ; and ivlietli(‘r 
he was secured or not, we regret tluit we do not at tliis 
mom(;ut remember. The next morning, the elephant re- 
ceived from all and sundry the commendations due to Jiis 
gallantry and sagacity ; and the Nimrod, who had ridden 
him, w ent the length of embracing his proboscis, in testimony 
of his aflectionate approbation. Soon after, t\m eh‘])hant went 
mad. Elephants liave an absurd liabit of going mad. Th<‘ir 
madness is not like that of dogs, who, when they once, go 
mad, are past redemption. Elephants come to their senses 
again ; but they play all sorts of pranks in the interim. 
This one commenced by breaking his chains and killing his 
driver. He then killed somebody else, and made ofl‘. J;le,re 
was a pretty business. A tent is no protection against an 
elephant. The only thing, in such a case, for the inott'eu- 
sivc part of the world in the jungles, is a stout tree ; so 
some light bfjd.steads were sluug, high up in the trees, for 
the ladies and children, and the geiitlenum went out with 
their rifles. One of the gentlemen of the paity, riding in 
to the station again, met us and gave us the first account 
that we received of the proceedings against the elephant. 

We went out to shoot it,” said he, “ and it was magnifi- 
cent to see the way in which it charged down the hill at us, 
hand ov'er hand it was like a scene in Astley^s amphithea- 
tre.” Yes,” growled a veteran hunter — ^the Nestor of these 
parts — ^to w^hom we mentioned this when wc got to camp ; — 
he must have had a capital opportunity of seeing it too, 
just as if he had been in the shilling gallery at Astley's, for 
he was up in the highest tree about the place all the time 
that we were after the brute.” The elephant received six or 
eight balls in his head, and then went oft* home in disgust. 
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On his way home he killed about fifteen people, including a 
native princess who was journeying along in her palanquin. 
The beast is reported to have shown some symptoms of 
reason on the road, for he w^as in the habit, when he got 
hungry, of making a rush at people carrying bundles ; and 
when they dropped the bundles and fled, lie opened the 
bundles and ate whatever he found eatable in them. One 
bundle he appeared disgusted with. It turned out to con- 
tain the skin and skull of the tiger that he had been at the 
killing of. After he smTendered and w^as tied up, the bullets 
oozed out of his head. One of the bullets — ^recognised by 
the broad rim for the single-grooved rifle — was sent back, 
as a curiosity and a keepsake, to his friend Nimrod, nearly 
as flat as a shilling. 

After various misadventures, too tedious to relate, we 
came to a place where there is a sort of a custom-house. A 
good deal of sugar jiasses through the custom-house, and an 
iutinity of flies attend upon the sugar. When there is no 
sugar, the flies bestow themselves elsewhere ; and on this 
occasion, they took possession of our tent. An amiable stout 
gentleman, who nspir.js to get into the patrol service — to 
wJiich >ve f(^el sure he would do credit — -'ione to ''eturn the 
call that we had made on \v'hen he v s out i iter pigs, 
and hii assun^d ns that the* flics there wxre mucli -'vnrse 
at other times thai. at present. This is a pity, fo* the place 
is, in otlK'.r respC' Jj., peculiarly attractive to the sportsman, 
(iuails, partridge.' . ducks, and snipes abound, and also bea»*s 
and [lorcu pines, lb say notliing of tigers and pigs, besides 
deer and jieacocks. Peacocks run so oddly among the bushes, 
that it is almost imjiossiblc to make anything of thc^m ; 
and when you do get a shot at them, if your gun misses fire, 
as ours did, you make poor sport of it. Quail we soon gave 
up in despair. They make such a bewildering noise w^ben 
they get up, that they are pretty sure to be out of I'hot 
liefore you begin to fire. Somehow or other w^e did hit one, 
hut he ran away. The bears at this place live in a romantic 
precipice, from the foot of which, on towards a pretty sheet 
of water, the ground is thickly wooded. You get to the top 
of the precipice by the other side of the hill which furnishes 
an easy ascent ; and you try to rouse the beai’s by rolling 
down the biggest lumps of stone that you find moveable. 
The boars then eitlier come out or they do not. On this oc- 
casion they did not. 

Ne5:t morning, the economist having ridden on by a dif- 
ferent road, we started on foot, accompanied by our new 
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acquaintance^ to make a short cut through the forest to the 
top of the great pass that leads down to the valley of the 
Saone. ^^Are there any tigers in this wood?^^ we asked. 

Lots^^ said he — “ but the only one that we know the haunt 
of at present, lives in that clump over there to the right — 
about a quarter of a mile off. He^s a man-eater.” “ Con- 
found the brute,”- thought we. Pray does he ever come 
out of a morning ?” “ Not usually. Mind, if you see a tiger, 
on no account be tempted to fire at him. If you were 
to hit him, it would be certain death to some one of the 
party.” Assuring him, that we should defy temptation 
like another St. Anthony, we enquired what was the mean- 
ing of a small piece of masonry, like a suttcc-monumcnt, 
that we now came to. Oh, that^s where the man was kill- 
ed by the tiger that used to live in this bit of the jungle. 
That tiger ke[)t another man once all niglit up in a tree, at 
the foot of which the brute sat w^aiting very patiently till he 
should come down. And here I must bid you adieu, but 
my man will guide you through the forest till you get to the 
main road. Good bye.” Good bye,” w'e sighed in return ; 
— if* you find this rifle lying anywhere about, on your next 
walk this way, you can erect a suttee-monument on the spot 
to the memory of one whom the tiger can have got no great 
pickings off.” Our retreating acquaintance waved his liand 
— with the import whether of a promise or a pooh, pooh, 
we cannot precisely determine — and we proceeded. A wild 
boar^ trotted across our path ; but remembering our literary 
friend’s experience, and the small bore of o%r rifle, we allowed 
him to trot off unscathed. We showed less fori)earancc 
towards a herd of antelopes. As they scampered away, w"(; 
took a very careful aim at the buck \ but, as we had omitted 
to cock the rifle, the herd went off before we discovered why 
the rifle would not. The pieces of weather-beaten red sand- 
stone, lying behind trees and bushes in this forest, have a 
curiously tigerish aspect at a little distance. More than 
once one of these stones made our heart give a bounce with 
a mingled hope that it was, and that it w'as not, the beast 
itself. 

Prom the top of the pass the view down into the valley of 
the Saone is very fine. The broad level valley is embosomed 
in an amphitheatre of hills, wooded to the top, and rising 
here and there to some fifteen hundred feet high. The 
river itself is hidden by the trees. The pass consists of a re- 
gularly formed zig-zag road, chiefly blasted out of the rock, 
and supported where necessary by great masses of masonry. 
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At the top of it stands a strange Stonehenge-like block of 
sandstone^ divided in the middle^ and looking — as our li- 
terary friend remarked — as if nature had been trying to ex- 
temporise a triumphal arch in honour of the estimable 
young civilian to whom the execution of this important work 
is due. Although the blasting is still going on, the work 
being not yet completed, the pass was all alive with droves 
of baggage-bullocks either coming up or going down. The 
tigers and other large game, we were told, had deserted the 
immediate neighbourhood, being worried out of their peace 
of mind by the blasting of the rocks, the noise of which sug- 
gested to them the comfortless idea of an incessant battue. 
A monkey, with a tail, the remarkable length of which we 
were puzzled to conjecture the use of, sat on a withered 
branch of a tree, watching the engineering operations, of the 
inoffensive character of which he appeared to have satisfied 
himself. Half an hoards walk through the bullock-droves in 
the pass, and an hour\s ride from the foot of it, brought us 
to the great camp, where we found Nestor and Nimrod at 
their coffee, while the ringing voices of the children — re- 
velling ill health and spirits — sparkled about th»‘ open pavi- 
lion. We hero learned that our literury friend was three 
miles ofl’, on the banks of tho Sao!ie, et vvhich 1 had pro- 
mised to show us the finest alligators ; und, after l)rcakrast, 
•we started off to join him, with feelings akin to w 'uat we can 
fancy Bruce to 1 experienced when he was .assured that 
he was within an hour's ride of tlic fountains of the Nile, 
the object; of his%)ng and arduous pilgrimage. 

The winding road was wooded on both sides, and an 
abrupt turn — after we had gone aliout a mile — brought us 
face to face with our literary friend on his w^ay back. Well, 
only think''— exclaimed he, rubbing his spectacles ; — ** where 
are you going to ?" — Going to ?" re-e< hoed we in a tone 
of modified indignation — (for the querist had a comp anion 
with him whose smile would have shed sunshine on the path 
if the sun had not been grilling at the moment so as to 
render this a matter of supererogation) — we are going to 
sec the Saonc where you were to show us the alligators." 
The stranger, who had been scanning us with a look of be- 
nevolent curiosity, here turned his keen bright eye from us 
to the person ad^essed ; and it struck us that, as he did so, 
there was a curl about his lip that had a meaning in it. The 
other raised his open palm to his forehead as he rejoined — 
"Ah— yes— to be sure;— but we are on our way back. 
Yon will go back with us ? Eh ?" 
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Possibly the reader has met with a story — (it affected us, 
we remember, when we read it) — of a German student, 
whose ambition was to behold the Eternal City. By dint of 
toil and self-denial, he scraped togetlicr enough, he thought, 
to take him to Rome and back again. He set out buoyant 
with hope. When he reached the distant mountain-range, 
from which he could just dimly descry the spot that en- 
shrined the object of his yearnings, he counted the remnant 
of his means. Barely enough remained to take him on, or 
to take him back. He breathed out half his soul in a sigh 
towards the Eternal City, and bent hia steps homeward. 
The recollection of this story passed rapidly across oui* mind 
as we now, in silence, turned our pony — giving him at the 
same time such a dig under the fifteenth rib as made him 
nearly broad awake for the first time since we left the sta- 
tion, and almost as nearly made us part company Avitii him 
for the time being. 

The economist, as already mentioned, had started before 
us. He appears to have got to the Saone, with which, he 
reported on his return, he got indeed rather more closely 
acquainted than he wished. Missing the ford, he told us, 
tlie wdiite Arab on which he rode sank up to the nock in 
a quicksand, in which he himselt* narrondy escaped being 
engulphed. He succeeded, by Herculean exertions, in extri- 
cating his horse ; and, what was very odd, when he rejoined 
us immediately afterwards, not only was the horse as dry as 
a whistle, but there was not a speck of mud, on horse or 
man, that had not been there bcjfore. ThiP circumstance in 
the adventure tvo never got rightly explained to us — ^feeling 
a delicacy, as wc naturally did, about making enquiries which 
might just possibly appear to savour of scepticism. 

Re-ascending the pass, we found ourselves unexpc(d:edly 
next day in camp with the Rajah. The Rajah was at his 
devotions, of which he is an assiduous performer. Bell after 
bell hinted the progress of the cercinonial, and we began at 
last to wonder whether there were any observances specially 
additional in the case of an intended tiger-hunt, such as had 
been settled for the day. 

The reader of Izaak Walton is acquainted with the method 
of attracting fishes, to a place where you intend afterwards 
to fish for them, called baiting the ground.” An analogous 
method, in these parts, is followed with respect to the tiger. 
When you conjecture that a tiger frequents some particular 
spot, you tie a buffalo to a tree in the neighbourhood, and 
leave him to hi| fate. If the buffalo, next morning, is found 
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half eaten, you conclude that the tiger is close by, and you 
make your arrangements accordingly. To speak techni- 
cally, — ^the first thing is to get word (khubher) of a tiger ; 
the next to tie up a '' victim then to hear of a kill 
thereafter to set up scaffolds (machdm) in the adjoining 
trees ; and fmally to go out and shoot at the animal (from 
the top of the scaffolds) if the people can manage to drive 
him in sight of you. In the present instance there had 
been a kill.” Wc were sure of the tiger; and we started 
when the Rajah was ready. The engineering civilian of the 
zig-zag pass was expected to join the party, but he exhibited 
a lukewarmness in regard to tiger-shooting, wliich was ex- 
])lained to us — by a bystander — in a whisper. lie had 
game more fair” in view ; and we left him to it, thanking 
him at the same time for the loan — [not under other cir- 
cumstances to have been looked for] — of liis beautiful 
double-barreled rifle, which he made over to us with an air 
of nonchalance that ought to have satisfied the lady of liis 
entire devotion. 

The road, through a forest of festooning bamboos, down 
to the slio()tiug-])lae( after we iiad trudged through stubble- 
fields for three or four miles oii the t. p of eJ'joiuaits, was 
beautiful. Takctti simply as a road, iiuL ( it wa> -lothiog to 
brag of Its aiigle was cruolly close noon the ja rpendicu- 
lar ; and it consisted lu a grejxt measure of na' iiral steps 
and stairs of red s. ndstonc most . jeguiarly fashioned. Wc 
had got upon toe pad of the same elo])hant with Nestor, in 
w hose eompany we felt burselvcs secure against evejy danger 
— even against the last danger of lujre making — in our 
dealings with the tiger — any “ blunder.”'^ We placed our- 
self under his guidance — as Venator put himself under thai 
of Izaak Walton when they were going to circumvent a chub, 
— and wc promised solemnly that avc would not discharge 
our pea-rifle at the tiger, without the word of command, 
if he would let us sit in his machdn, (or scudohr' as afore- 
said,) along with him. The benevolent smile with which 
he appeared to bo on the point of acceding to this arr:inge- 
ment w’as interrupted by the commencement of the rapid 
descent into the ravine. Rapid” applies to the descent 
itself^ not to the method of descending. A beer-barrel 
w^ould liave gone down rapidly ; but the very circumstances 
that might have conduced to this were opposed to anything 


* We employ fcbe term in tlie same sense as the jrreat Talleyrand— as 
someth in&[ indefinitely worse than a crime. A 
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like a literally rapid descent on the part of the elephants. 
Every elephant seems to have an indefinite number of men 
to look af^tcr him, as well as an indefinite number of people 
upon his back and neck. Five or six seconds were allotted, 
on the recommendation of his consentient counsellors, to 
every step ; and the man in front of the elephant^s nose 
kept constantly warning him of the necessity of looking to 
his ways. Carefully brother , — gently now, — with great 
care brother,” — such was the burden of the advice inculcated 
unremittingly throughout the descent ; and the elephant 
that we were placed on winked his eyes knowingly, RkS if to 
say Oh yes, I see you know a thing or two and all the 
time he kept tearing away at the bamboos that grew on 
each side of the pathway, munching most diligently as he 
went down. What a horrid roll an elephant would make 
if he missed his footing here” exclaimed Nestor, apparently 
half soliloquizing. ^^You don't mean to say that an ele- 
phant ever does miss its footing” — exclaimed we — somcwdiat 
startled, and looking down the path to see whether or not, 
in the event of such a thing, we should be brought up by 
the Rajah's elephant before our own one had made a clear 
somerset on the top of us. Nestor (w^ho is a stout man) 
vouchsafed no reply ; but there was a rigid tension about 
the arm with which he had grasped the crupper, that made 
us thankful when we reached the bottom of the descent, 
Proceeding some little way along the ravine that we liad 
iiow^ reached, wc came to the foot of a tree wnth a sort of 
large nest of green leaves, coustruet(?d amomg the branches, 
about nine feet from the ground, a ladder being placed so as 
to enable us to ascend. This was the Rajah’s maeftJan^ and 
Nestor advised us to take our place in it, which, with the 
Rajah’s consent, we did. 

The bottom of the nest was formed of a light bedstead, 
some five feet by four. The apparent area was somewhat 
increased by outriggers in the shape of cross branches, 
through which we were on the point of disappearing un- 
consciously when we were warned to keep upon the bedstead 
as the only secure support. In the middle sat the Rajah ; 
behind him the prime vizier and the principal gamekeeper ; 
and on his right a youth, who bad the character of being a 
quick eye and a go^ shot. On his left was uncomfortably 
perched ourself. The circumference of the enclosure was 
a perfect chevaux de iHse of rifies, matchlocks, and fowling- 
pieces, screened from the eye of the anticipated tiger by ^ the 
curtain of iut^pivoven branches. Our left leg began threat-. 
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eniHg to take the cramp from our sitting in the tailor-like 
fashion that we were reduced to. Mighty monarch/^ 
exclaimed we to the Bajah^ “ if we regularly get the cramp^ 
we must take the liberty of bouncing right up on our feet, at 
whatever cost, to the feelings of the tiger or any one else. 
Had we not better leave you and join Nestor, who has got 
some Christian-like seats up in the tree with him " Why 
— ^the tiger may be here before you get there,” replied the 
Bajah, looking up from his book (which he was reading 
with an air of deeper interest than he had last year shown 
in the voyages of Sindbad) ; "and as Nestor has taken away 
the ladder, it may be a question how you are to get down.^' 
The chief of the gamekeepers grinningly suggested that wc 
might sit like a Christian, if we had a mind for it, by letting 
our legs hang down between the branches that we had so 
nearly tumbled through ; but the prime vizier objected, that 
the tiger might in tliat case make use of our legs to clamber 
into tlic machan^ so that we had better, if possible, keep 
them out of sight . During this debate we had slewed ourself 
round till we got one foot established against an opposing 
branch of the tree, wiiich in some degree improM d the state 
of the case; and now the sound of the bnxtue coiiPnoncod. 

"Gun, drum, trumpet, bhindcrbus, an?' thunder” — 
one of them, eKcc[)t perhaps the last, wa^- mixed up with the 
shouts and screanu* of men and boys into a ".cat^h concert^^ 
of the first magi-it.ide. After the rirst grand burst there 
was a pause; and then a low solemn cluck — a sort of anxiotis 
sob — ^was hoard behind us. My companions, one and all, 
gave vent to a muttered interjection of vexation on hearing 
this well known sound. It was the voice of the Samhher 
doer, conscious of the vicinity of the tiger ; and of coui’sr the 
tiger was behind us and beyond the line of beaters. There 
might, however, be another, or more than one, stili in front ; 
and soon the cry of "There's his foot-print — there — there,” 
raised our hopes. " If you see him first,” whispered the 
Bajah, "just touch the butt-end of my rifle with your finger. 
If I see him first, I'll in like maimer give you fair warning." 
"Good,” said we, — "where had we best hit him?” "Oh, 
anywhere except the rump, — ^but look, look ! — what a huge 
bear.” We looked, but in vain. The chief of the game^ 
keepers, however, declared he saw it, and acknowledged the 
superior quickness of his highness's vision. The Bajah was 
not a little proud of this evidence of his own quickness of 
observation, — ^he being the only one of the party that ever 
wears spectacles, which, in the present instaice, he did not 
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Tiiake use of. The beaters were now coming close up, and 
the hope of a tiger vanished. The Kajah drew our attention 
to his book. “I am told,” said he, ‘Hhat you have been 
misrepresenting me in print. Whatever you may have said 
of me, 1 assure you that I am now engaged in tlie study of 
true history, a study in which 1 take the greatest delight. 
I am reading the history of Kaschmere ; and 1 took care, be- 
fore coming out with you again, to empty my pockets of all 
the private correspondence of tlie sort that you w^ere so in- 
considerate as to tell the world about, when w^e last w^ent out 
shooting together.” The prime vizier and the gamekeeper 
shook their heads at us, with a suppressed giggle, as the 
Rajah thus addressed us ; and we, starting round on the un- 
easy pivot oil wliicli w- e were (*onstndiied to turn in default of 
a better, declared upon our lionour as a sportsman, that w e 
had told the world of nothing in regard to his highness's 
readings in the jungle except his ^Miistoric doubts” in the 
matter of Sindbad the sailor, — doubts whicli wc agreed with 
the world in general in regarding as rather creditable to his 
sagacity than otluTwise. This declaration appeared to bring 
a feeling of relief to the minds of the whole party. The 
Rajah closed his book, and the gamekeeper tendered us a 
quid of pawn-leaf, w hich we declined on the ground, that the 
offer of the pawn-leaf in India is understood as a hint to be 
gone, and this Jiiiit we could not conveniently take, till Nes- 
tor should send liack the ladder. The gamekeeper, as in 
duty bound, nearly rolled off’ the machau in a subdued con- 
vulsion of rairthfuluess at this sally; and just then the ladder 
came back and we got down. 

Nestor was solemn, and slightly savage. “ Rajah,” said 
he, these men ought to be fined.” They shall,” said 
the Rajah. ‘^Thcy were regularly afraid of the tiger,” 
contiuiied Nestor, looking round him with an air of calm 
w^ell-weighed displeasure and contempt. As we glanced 
round the circle of lanky, shivering, and nearly naked Hin- 
doos, armed with sticks, tambourines, and an occasional 
matchlock, we thought that if we had been put into the 
jury-box on the case, we should have felt ourselves bound 
in conscience to bring in a verdict of justifiable apprehen- 
sion.” We deferred, how^ever, to the superior judgment of 
Nestor, shook our heads — [if* not at the Hindoos — at least] 
at the failure as regarded the tiger, and remounted tlie 
elephant. 

Parting with the Rajah and the others at the top of the 
quasi- perpeudii^ular pass, we found ourselves in the evening 
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encamped with onr literary friend, who had been in the 
meantime jogging leisurely homewards with hte wife and 
family. The tents had been pitched in a mango-grove near 
a house, and the liouse was that of the bright-eyed stranger 
who had looked so quizzically when he witnessed our literary 
friend^s polished nonchalance at the moment when our 
hopes of seeing the Saone were dashed to the earth — fortu- 
nately without our being thrown off the pony at the same 
moment. • 

The stranger was the Coryphaeus of the patrol-serviee in 
these parts. His house is a curiosity, no less than himself. 
It is made out of the stronghold of an ancient robber or 
moss-trooper. About half an acre of land, elevated by the 
earth excavated from the broad ditch that surrounds it, is sur- 
mounted by the remains of the robberis castle, now converted 
into a bungalow, which is a very temple of the elegancies of 
civilized life — especially as concerns the cuiftine. The Patrol 
is a man from the north of England. He has about the 
neatest foot, and the most philosophical genius for cooker}', 
that we have met with (combim^d) in the course of our life. 
To SCO him concocting a stew, is a study. You could fancy 
it was Titian calculating the precise efU ct of the slightest 
further dasli of Venetian red. IIi‘ stre 's with Jie ht'tlle 
of essence in liis hand — -his eye in a ‘ine frenzy rolling,” 
yet with a quiet .winkle that gives assurance ;.f success. 
He drops, from ihe my.stic phiai, the precise amount, — he 
hiows that it is perfect, — he shouts, as with the voice of a 
Stentor modulated through a silver trumpet, for the ‘ boy^ 
(or the vhhokra as he calls him) to carry it off to ilie cook- 
room. The ^ ehhoknV has been staudiug watching the ])ro- 
eeedings all the time in rapt admiration. He snatches up 
the dish and hurries off. The dish is to reappear at diuner- 
time, and we retire to our tent to read and doze for an 
hour or so previous. 

A thunderstorm came on. It was one of the most awful 
that we have ever witnessed. One flash in particular ap- 
peared to rive and tear itself up out of the eartii for sc/eral 
successive seconds. The fire seemed to originate among the 
mountain ravines where the tigers live. If tigers hate light- 
ning, as we have been told they do, they must have been at 
this time miserable. We began to be not very comfortable 
ourself. The rain came down so hard that it gradually got 
through oiir tent. The man in charge came in with a 
pickaxe to dig a trench all round the inside of the tent to 
catch the water from the roof. Outside, except for the 
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lightning, it was pitch-dark. We called for our palanquin, 
intending to take refuge in the bungalow; but we were 
told that our bearers had fled to the neighbouring vill^e. 
As we had intended to send back the palanquin for the kind 
lady of our literary friend, we were rather disconcerted by 
this announcement; and it was with some difficulty that 
we managed to scramble through the mud, and the rain, 
and the pitch-hke darkness up to the robber’s hold. We 
had scarcely arrived when thqp palanquin arrived after us, 
bringing the lady. Our host, as he handed her out, asked 
where was the gentleman. Oh, he’s in the other end of 
the palanquin and there, sure enough, he was. The bearers 
had been oflered the option of going two trips or one, and 
they had preferred the latter. It’s the pace that kills,” 
says some one, speaking of a steeple chase. By the palan- 
quin bearers it would seem, from this experiment, that time 
and distance are more dreaded than weight ; — but on this 
point we ai‘e not prepared to generalize definitively. 

The dinner we pass over, not venturing to describe the 
indescribable. When the palanquin had departed as it came, 
we adjourned, with onr host, to the hall, where there was a 
blazing fire. The hall was hung round, and in a manner ta- 
pestried, with tiger-skins, the trophies of our host’s skill and 
prowess. Each skin had its own story. One giirn-looking 
hide w'as partially defective in a hind-leg, the tiger, in his 
rage at being shot, having gnawed and bitten his own foot to 
pieces before he could be stopped. There is some danger 
occasionally in tiger-shooting, but we learned, in the course 
of conversation, that the wild buffalo is sometimes a still 
more dangerous opponent. You shoot the buflhlo froTu the 
ground, where you have no protection besides your gun ; and 
every bullet does not inevitably settle him. One old gentle- 
man, down the country, was particularly fond of the sport. 
He had a very large-bored rifle ; and his plan was to wait 
till the buffalo was within about four yards of him, then 
plant the bullet in the centre of his forehead, and step aside 
to let him roll his inanimate bulk over the spot where the 
shooter had stood. This cool old gentleman had a friend 
with precisely the same habits as his own. They scarcely 
differed in any respect, except that the friend had a touch of 
humour which was wanting in the other. One morning they 
happened to quarrel, before breakfast. Nothing would sa- 
tisfy our stern buffalo-slayer but that they should fight a 
duel. A " mutual friend,^’ in the absence of any others, con- 
MSted to stand second to both parties ; and, as there were 
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no pistols, and only one rifle, — the one already mentioned, 
— ^it was settled that the combatants should fire alternate- 
ly, tossing up for the first shot. Hark ye,” whispered 
the waggish duellist to the common second — ^^mind you 
toss up so as to give vm the first shot — otherwise I won^t 
fight.” The second acquiesced, not conceiving himself justi- 
fied in preventing the duel by a refusal. The other duellist, 
being accordingly informed that the luck was against him, 
drew himself up in solemn silence at the appointed distance 
of fifty yards, with a higli-crowned hat, that he usually 
wore, set firmly on his brows. The word was given, — ^bang 
went the rifle, and at the same moment the hat went spin- 
ning into the air. Its late wearer stared at his opponent 
half incredulously, and somewhat contemptuously as he held 
out his hand for the rifle. You ungrateful vagabond,” 
exclaimed the other, “ do you really propose to shoot a man 
who has just this moment spared your own life ? Do you 
tliink I could not have put the ball through )"Our head as 
easily as through your hat ? Nonsense, — ^}-ou bloodtliirsty 
old villain, — come away to Iweakiast.” 

^‘But tell me,” e mtinued our host, ^^what sport have 
you had yourself V” We informed hiui that v e had killed 
a snipe, out of flock which we had li* d into t ic middle 
of; and also a white paddy-bird, whicii we knocked over 
at a long range m order to try wdietlier our rifle wa ; in order. 
He seemed to rrfl :ct for a little. ‘‘ i;ray,” said he, '^did 
you ever shoot a voter-turtle?” — Never, to our knowledge 
— There are lots of them down in the ditcli,” said he, 
“ and they always come up to bask in the sunshine in the 
heat of the day. If the people have mai’ked down that 
tiger, though, tliat we had word of, we must go after him 
first .” — ^‘1 place myself entirely in your hands; but the 
wind is getting worse, and the rain no better; I am not 
much dis})osed to go in search of my tent in such a ^^ight 
as this. Will you be so kind as to order one of the couches 
to be rigged up here ?” The requisite arrangement was 
speedily made ; and our host, after placing a fresh log upon 
the fire, left us to seek repose. The wdnd gradually got 
higher, and at length it blew down one of the screens that 
were set in the doorway to exclude it. We must have been 
asleep, for we have a vague recollection of having been 
puzzling ourselves to put into words the precise generic 
distinction between a tiger and a paddy-bird. At the noise 
made by the falling of the screen we looked aroimd. The 
fire had burned low, and just sufficed to show the tiger^skins 
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dancing wildly in the wind. The jackals were howling out- 
side, in concert with the storm; and just then a couple of 
paws were laid upon our shoulder. Holloa \” shouted we 
at the top of our voice, as the animal loomed indefinitely 
large between us and the embers of the fire ; and we liurled 
the intruder from us, clutching at the same time ourNcpaul- 
ese dagger which lay by our pillow. A grumbling growl of 
profound dissatisfaction was succeeded by a bark of indigna- 
tion and of outraged feeling. It turned out to be Ponto, 
who, having come out of his master’s room just before a 
gust of wind closed the door against his return, had sought 
shelter with us, and met the injurious reception which he 
took in such very bad part. He growled at intervals during 
the next half hour, as if the incident were constantly rc^pre- 
senting itself anew to his imagination under some fresh as- 
pect of aggravated indignity. At Ic'ngth he gminblcd him- 
self to sleep in a distant comer, doggedly declining every 
overture of reconciliation. 

This affair with Ponto enabled us to make up our mind as 
to the real merits of a story with which our literary friend’s 
good lady had been alarming him and herself. The animal 
that had laid hands upon her was described as looking the 
size of a pony. We suggested that it might liave been the 
night-mare in proprid permnd, but this solution was scout- 
ed. We now feel certain that it was Tommy. Gallant little 
Tommy, — bravest and gentlest of poodles ! Tommy had got 
the character of being a coward. The ground of the allega- 
tion was his having once positively refused to fight with a 
cat. We are now satisfied that his refusal originated in a 
chivalrous sentiment which forbade his lifting his hand 
against one of the fair sex — ^to w^hich the cat in question was 
no honour, for she mauled the courteous Tommy most shab- 
bily. But, though gentle in the drawing-room as any car- 
pet-knight, Tommy shone out an unsuspected lion when he 
was taken hog-shooting, — the tiger of yesterday, we may 
mention, having absconded in the night. 

With the view^ of shooting hogs, we turned all the labour- 
ers out of a sugar-cane field, arranged our party on the skirts 
of it (under our literary friend^s directions) in a w^ay that 
gave each man about an even chance of shooting a pig or a 
comrade, and sent in a crowd of beaters to drive out the 
hogs. In a dense and darkened clump of canes a wdiole fa- 
mily of pigs, with their mother, was dimly descried ; but no 
amount of noise would persuade them to come out, and the 
beaters hesitated to go in. At this juncture Tommy rushed 
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in impetuously. He was met in mid career by the paternal 
boar and laid sprawling with three long deep gashes in his 
flank. Springing to his feet, he attempted to renew the 
chaj-ge, but he was snatched up and carried out in a man^s 
arms. The sight was so sad that we immediately formed a 
melancholy procession homewards. Tommy^s gashes were 
sew’ii up with a darning needle — an ugly operation to which 
he submitted heroically ; and at the present writing, we re- 
joice to say, he has recovered of Ids wounds after having for 
ever established his reputation. 

Next day we were constrained to bid our friends a hasty 
adieu, and to hurry back to the station, our leave being 
nearly up. Starting before day-break, wx journeyed all day, 
with sixteen bearers and a couple of sandwiches, arriving 
latir in the evening at the hospitable mansion of a brother 
amateur of the violin. Weary and famished we begged to 
have a mutton-chop, after despatching w hicli, with unusual 
relish, we set to work, our friend and ourself alternately, 
upon the capriccios of Mayseder and DeBeriot. The Colonel, 
in the joy of his heart, made us a present of a favourite vio- 
lin, with which, next morning, we readied the station in 
safety. But mark the slanderous propcijsities mankind. 
About a week afterw^ards, w'c had just .uiuded a faiiifisia 
oil our new ficqiiisitioii, wlien one of the ladies ^:xclaimei — 
Oh, that’s the violin that you got for praising th,; ColoneFs 
mutton, is ity ’ 'For praising the niutton?” — echoed we, 
in liorrur at sucl. an incomprehensible insinuation. ** To he 
sure” — chiuu;d iu the rest of the party. Wc declined to 
debate the question, where the mind of all was evidently 
made up ; but wc have not the slightest hesitation in here 
stating our own conviction, that it umsnH for the mutton. 
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VIII. 

THE POOR OF ENOIAND-THEIR INDUSTRIAL. SOCIAL. AND 
RELIGIOUS WRONGS * 

I. 

In a leading eastern thoroughfare of the city of London, 
and in marked, and at the first glance enviable, contrast with 
the poor and filthy dens which disgorge nine out of ten of the 
motley crowds continually circulating through its low and 
vile vicinity, stands a solitary edifice of something like pala- 
tial extent and splendor. We venture to say that there arc 
few things, except the crystal palace itself, which those who 
proceed hence to England after any long absence from the 
land of their birth, would view with more of astonishment 
than this Emporium of E. Moses and Son. Witlniut, it 
presents two immense facades of considerable architectural 
display, rich with embellished capitals and lacy mullions, 
and gleamy with burnished brazen framework, and gigan- 
tic plates of the purest crystal. Within, the vast hall and 
various chambers and galleries are profusely decorated iu 
arabesque; and at night, look gorgeous from a flood of 
mellow light, diffused through hundreds of frosted globes 
which tip the arms of such florid chandeliers and candela- 
bras, as might have added lustre to the noblest apartment 
which ever glowed with the luxurious taste of Louis Quatorze. 
And yet we need not remind our readers that this preten- 
sious establishment is only a slop-palace, filled from top to 
bottom with every fabric of apparel, — whole ricks of shirts 
and vests, dress and frock-coats, Alberts, monkey-jackets. 
Chesterfields and paletdts, beavers, D'Orsays, zephyrs, venti- 
lators, and the fifty other names of outlandish costume, in 
which gents may be rigged out " at prices less than those 
charged elsewhere by fifty per cent/^ 

And would that it were only gents who satiate their pen- 
chant, for tawdry frippery or low-priced incongruities in these, 
and similar, as we shall shew before we have done, cruel and 
inhuman hells. But we fear it is not so. The rage for 
cheap clothing among the higher classes has induced these 
brave adventurers to recruit in another neighbourhood ; as 
they thus announced in the Times newspaper of October 5, 
1850 . 


* Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography, 2 VoIb. Lon* 
lion.' Chapman and Hall, 1850. 
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“ The town tourist, in his progress to the west end of the metropolis, 
cannot have failed to notice an extensive range of premises in course 
of erection at the corner of Hart St. New Oxford Street. The situation, 
extent, and character of thesjp premises must, from the earliest stage of 
the undertaking, have impressed the public with the idea that such a 
project could be connected with no mean capitalists—no ordinary spe- 
culation. The gradual development of the building, and the ultimate 
display of the name of the proprietary, at once disclosed to the passer- 
by the true character of the speculation ; and thousands in that and 
other important localities have ever since been looking forward with 
anxious expectation t<i the opening of the west-end branch of 
E. Moses and Son.” 

- And so it seems, (woe worth the day !) that the spirit of 
the British gentleman has, in vast masses of the wealthy, 
dwindled into this — ^that a couple of infamous Jews, against 
Avhorn, ''the hire of the labourers, kept batik by fraud, 
crictli,^^ dare speculate in a palace at the west end of Lon- 
don to siipjdy tlieir noble and gentle customers, who eschew 
the Minorics, with an under-priced coat. That they are 
impudently bold to advise their patrons of the "quietude 
and privacy^^ of Hart Street, and the " stand which it affords 
for carriages,^' and the "separate private entrance/^ to the 
"BCvSpokc Departraenl/^ "like the side door,^^ as ^he Leader 
has well remarked, " of pawm-brokers ana other ceeuJt deal- 
ers, for customers who du not court licity Anu all 
this, while it is as clear as clay-light, tVat no man and no 
firm can, howev^* large their transactions, construct these 
s])lendid sbowsheiih, and still sell so much lower than the 
rest of the w orld, by any other means than grinding wages 
down to starvation point. 

There are philantliropists among us, we rejoice to believe, 
who, when they know^ the extent of the calamity, wdll do 
what may be here done to avert it, by discouraging the use 
of slop imports from the London market with which our 
l)azars and exchanges and rivcr-merchaia-baats arc gene- 
rally full ; but which are produced at the cost of an ( \*^ess 
of misery and crime at the thought of which the generous 
heart will weep and bleed. 

It is but fair to say that there is one fitm who export 
largely to Calcutta, whose proprietary, the Messrs. Nicoll, 
we may celebrate as "noble masters among noble work- 
men,^' It would be out of place to go into particulars here ; 
but we should be sorry to be indiscriminate in censures so 
severe as the nature of the evil leads us to record ; and there- 
fore we take the opportunity of excepting a Jiouse which, 
after the most searching investigation, has established its 
lionour and its humanity. 
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But we keep too far off the immediate object of the pre- 
sent, and we trust some future papers, to do larger homage 
than our space admitted of when we mentioned Alton 
Locke in a former number, to tli^ able, powerful and gra- 
phic plea for the poor and the oppressed which is recorded 
in those eloquent volumes. Never was there written a book 
more pregnant with reality, never one more confirmatory of 
the wTongs of the people. In every scene wdiereiu the tailor- 
poet moves, the very coarsest sensibility may taste the 
bitter well, and learn to cry unto the Ijord, by His lawgiver, 
to shew the tree which shall sweeten the waters. 

Alton Locke was a Cockney among Cockneys, whose 
knowledge of England, save for Wo memorable journeys, (of 
which hereafter) had been bounded by the horizon of Kich- 
mond Hill. With a heart largo and poetic enough to travel 
dream-land, he was circumscribed to a little dingy shoj), in a 
steamy, stiHing, over-peopled area, breeding asthma, rickets, 
consumj)tion and ugliness. His wddowed mother had been 
brought up an Independent, but became a Ba[)tist after his 
father's death from conscientious scruples. 

“ She considered the Baptists, as I do,” writes our autohiograjdu r, the 
“ only sect who thoroughly embody the Calviiiistic doctrines. She held 

it, as I do, an absurd and impious thing for those who believe mnn« 
“kind to be the children of the devil till they have been consciously 
“ ‘ converted,* to baptise unconscious ijifants and give them the sign of 
“Clod’s mercy on the mere chance of that mercy •being intended for 
“them. When God had proved, by converting them, that they were 
“not reprobate by His absolute and eternal will, then, and not till then, 
“dare man baptise them into His name. She dared not palm a pre- 
“ sumptuous fiction on herself, and call it ‘ charity.* ” 

Her old Puritan blood would fire up at the stories of 
Gideon and Barak, Samson and Jephtha; and then would 
our hero and “his little sister Susan^^ shudder, and yet 
listen with a strange fascination, as she tnlcl how Iier ancestor 
called his seven sons off their small Cambridge farm, and 
horsing them and arming them, bade them follow Cromwell, 
and smite kings and prelates with the sw ord of the Lord 
and of Gideon.^^ She was, in fact, a very model of a Calvin- 
ist : — ^full of the deepest womanly tenderness, yet convinced 
of its “ carnality, and the wrongfulness of any spiritual 
affection,” for her " children bom of wrath and the devil,” — 
not yet convinced of sin,” converted,” "born again.” 

“ She dared not even pray for our conversion, earnestly as she prayed 
** an every nther subject. For though the majority of her sect would 
*;have doni^BO, her clear logical sense would yield to no such tender in- 
^♦*TCoiisiBtency. Had it not been decided from all eternity ? We were 
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“ elect, or we were reprobate. Ckiuld her prayers alter that ? If He had 
** chosen us, He would call us in His own good time : and if not, 

Ruled by fear more than by love, ])robibitcd from all 
books save tlie Pilgrim's Pi*ogre.ss and the Old Testament, (for 
tbe life of Christ was too deep for any but the converted,^') 
compelled by dread of home lectures aiid home punishments 
to listen to two dreary sermons on every dreary Sunday, 
when play, and laughter, and (?Ven a stare out of the window 
at tlie “ sinful, merry. Sabbath-breaking promenaders" were 
all forbidden, our sickly, dreamy, imaginative boy, doomed 
to hear it systematically enforced that he was a child of 
hell, and a lost and miserable sinner," and using to have ac- 
cesses of terror, and fancies that he should wake one morning 
and find himself in everlasting flames, \vould put his finger 
into the fire to see if it would be so very dreadful. 

** Still,’* he tells us, ** I could not keep up the excitement. Why 
“ should I ? — The fear of pain is not the fear of sin, that I know of ; 

and indeed the thing was unreal altogether in my case, and my heart, 
** my common sense, rebelled against it again and again ; till at last 1 got 
“a terrible whipping for taking my little sistePs part, and saying that if 
“ she was to die, — so gentle, and obedient and pfiectionate as she was, — 
‘*God would be very unjust in sending her to hell-fire, .onl that I was 
“quite certain He would Jo no such thing, — uificss He w»re the devil: 
“an opinion which I have since seen no re;i^ n to ch;t' ge. * * * * 
“So 1 was whipjied and put to bed. the whi} piog alteruig my secret 
“heart just about as much a. th'.; dread <1* UiV lire did.’ 

And thou Altoi: exjii esse.^, in ’v rd?: ai^i weighty as bcvcrc, 
the unavoidable »ssue of this extreme siipralapsarian [r'each- 
ing on the mind of the working-man; and serious though it 
be, and cautiously as wc presume tliat the most of Calvinistic 
divines w^ould guard their teaching from such unhappy con- 
structions, yet we confi’ss we sec not how, upon any iegiti - 
mate argument from their principles, sentence.': of proJesti- 
nation and reprobation can be less fierce, or how any other 
event can be calculated on, from the ditiiision of such doc- 
trines among such men, than the distemper, cither ol ii reli- 
gion or of infidelity. 

• 

“ I speak as a Christian man — an orthodox Churcluaan (if yem re- 
“ quire that Shibboleth). Was I so very wrong ? What was there in the 
“ idea of religion which was presented to me at home to captivate me ? 
“ What was the use of a child's hearing of ‘ God’s great love manifested 
“in the scheme of redemption,* when he heard, in the same breath, 
“ that the cflTects of that redemption were practically confined only to 
“ one being out of a thousand, and that the other nine hundred and 
“ninety-nine were lost and damned IVom their birth-hour to all eter- 
“ nity — not only by the absolute will and reprobation of God (though 
“ that infernal plasphemy I heard often enough), but also, putting that 
“ out of the question, by the mere fact of being born of Adam’s race. 
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And this to a generation to whom God’s love shines out in every tree 
“ and flower and hedge-side bird ; to whom the daily discoveries of 
“ science are revealing that love in every microscopic animalcule which 
“ peoples the stagnant pool ! . This, to working-men, whose craving is 
“only for some idea which shall give equal hopes, claims, and deli- 
“verances to all mankind alike! This, to working-men, who, in the 
“ smiles of their innocent children, see the heaven which they have 
“ lost — the messages of baby-cherubs, made in God’s own image 1 This, 
to me, to whom every butterfly,jevery look at my little sister, contra- 
“ dieted the lie ! You may say that such thoughts were too deep for 
“ a child ; that I am ascribing to my boyhood the scepticism of my 
“ manhood ; but it is not so ; and what went to my mind goes to the 
“ minds of thousands. It is the cause of the contempt into whicli not. 
“ merely sectarian Protestantism, but Christianity altogether, has fallen, 
“ in the minds of the thinking Avorkmeii. Clergymen, who anatliema- 
“ tixe us for wandering into IJnitarianism — you, you have driven us thi- 
“ ther. You must find some explanation of the facts of Christianity 
“ more in accordance with the truths which we do know, and will live 
“ and die for, or you can never hope t<> make us Christians ; or, if we 
“ do return to the true fold, it will be as 1 returned, after long, rniser- 
“ able years of darkling error, to a higher truth than most of you have 
“ yet learned to preach.” 

At thirteeri years old, some Missionary tracts and journals 
which her mimster.s lent to Alton^s mother, incited his desire 
to ^isit the islands of the Pacific, and he fell on his km^es 
in the dingj% twelve-foot-square back court of his dwelling, 
and prayed aloud to God that he might be a Missionary — a 
matter whicli his mother, like Mary, laid and treasurcid in 
her heart. ' How and why he relinquished the idea, our auto- 
biographer must tell in his own language. 

You may guess my delight when 1 heard that a real live Missionary 
“was coming to take tea with us, A man who had actually been in 
“ New Zealand I — the thought \va.s rapture. I painted him to mvself 
“ over and over again ; and when, after the first burst ^)f fancy, ) rf‘- 
“ collected that he might possibly not have adopted the native costume 
“ of that island, or, if he had, that perhajis it would look too strange 
“ for him to wear it about London, I settled it within myself that he was 
“ to be a tall, venerable-looking man, like the j)ortraits of old Puritan 
“ divines which adorned our day-room ; and as I had heard that he was 
“ * powerful in prayer/ I adorned his riglit hand with that mystic wca- 
“ pon ‘ aU-prayer,’ with which Christian, when all other means had failed, 
“finally vancpiisbes the fiend — which instrument, in ray mind, was 
“ somewhat after the model of an infernal sort of bill or halbert — all 
“ hooks, edges, spikes, and crescents — ^which I had passed, shuddering, 
“once, in the hand of an old suit of armour in Wardour Street. 

“He came — and with him the two ministers who often drank tea 
“ with my mother ; both of whom, as they played some small part in 
“ the drama of my after-life, I may as well describe here. The elder 
“ was a little, sleek, silver-haired old man, with a bland, weak face, just 
“ like a white rabbit. He loved me, and I loved him too, for there were 
“always lollipops in his pocket for me and Susan. Ha^ his head been 
“ equal to his heart !— but what has been was to be — and the dissenting 
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“ clergy, with a few noble exceptions among the Independents, are not 
“ the strong men of the day — none know that better than the workmen. 
“ Tlie old man’s name was Bowyer. ITie other, Mr. Wigginton, w'as a 

younger man ; tall, grim, dark, bilious, with a narrow forehead, re- 
** treating suddenly from his eyebrows up to a conical peak of black 
“ hair over his ears. He preached ‘ higher doctrine,’ i. e. more fatalist 

and antinomian than his gentler colleague, — and having also a stento- 
“ rian voice, was a much greater favourite of the chapel. I hated him 
** — and if ever any man deserved hatred, be did. 

“Well, they came. My heart was in my mouth as I opened the 
“ door to them, and sunk back again into the very lowest depths of my 
“ inner man when my eyes fell on the face and figure of the Missionary 
“ — a s(iiiat, red-faced, pig-eyed, low-browed man, with great soft lips 
“ that opened back to his very ears ; sensuality, conceit and cunning 
“ marked on every feature — an innate vulgarity from which the artizan 
“ and the child recoil with an instinct as true, perhaps truer, than that 
“ of the courtier, showing itself in every tone and motion — I shrunk 
“ into a corner, so crest-fallen that I could not even exert myself to hand 
“ round tlie bread and butter, for which 1 got duly scolded afterwards. 
“ Oh ! that man ! — how he bawled and contradicted, and laid (Jown the 
“ law, and spoke to my mother in a fondling, patronizing way, which 
“ made me, 1 knew not why, boil over with jealousy and indignation. 
“ How lie filled his tea-cu]i half full of the white sugar to buy which my 
“ mother had curtailed her yesterday*.? dinner — how he drained the few 
“ remaining droji!^ of the three penii' worth of cream with which Susan 
“ wa.s stealing ofl' to kcej) it as an unexpecteil treat for my mother at 
“ breakfa.st the next luorning — how he talked in' the natives, not as St. 
“ Paul might of his converts, but j ' a planter Ji> dit of hi^ naves, over- 
“ laying all his unintentional conies.dons of h;' own gret i and prospe- 
“ rity, Avith cant, flimsy eiU/Ughfur evoii a buy •; j see thioagh, whiic his 
“ eyes tverc iin^ lilinded with the supcrslit’on that a man must be pious 
“ Avho suflicientiv mi-eriards his speech witu a jumble of old English 
“ picked out on. translation of the N 'W Te.slament. Such .va^ the 
“ man J saw, I donh deny that all are not like him. I believe that there 
“ are noble men of all denominations, doing their best, according to 
“ their light, all over the world ; but such was the one I saw, and the 
“men Avho are sent home to plead the Mis.sionary cause, whatc\v;r the 
“ ineu^may belike who stay behind and work, are, from my small expe- 
“ rience, too often such. It appears to me to he the ruh*, that u*an) of 
“ those who go abroad as Missionaries, go simplv because ^hey are men 
“ of such inferior powers and attainments, that ii they stayed in England 
“ they would starve. 

“ Three parts of his conversation, after all, was made im of abuse of 
“ the Missionaries of the Church of England, not foi doing noliiing, 
“ but for being so much more successful than hii? oAvn sect ; — accusing 
“ them, in the same breath, of being just of the inferior type of which 
“he was himself, and also of being mere University fine gentlemen. 
“ Ileally, I did not w^onder, upon his own shewing, at the savages pre- 
“ ferring them to him, and I was pleased to hear the old white-headed 
“ minister gently interpose at the end of one of his tirades— we must 
“ not be jealous, my brother, if the establishment has discovered what 
“ we, 1 hope, shall find out some day, that ilis not Avise to draft our Mis- 
“ sionaries from the ofT-scouring of the ministry, and serve God Avith 
“ that which costs us nothing, except the expence of providing for them 
“ beyond the seas.’ 
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“ There was somewhat of a roguish twinkle about the old man’s eye 
“as he said it, wdiich emboldened me to whisper a question to him. 

“* Why is it. Sir, that in old times the heathens used to crucify the 
“ Missionaries and burn them, and now they give them beautiful farms^ 
“and build them houses, and carry them about on their backs ?’ 

“ The old man seemed a little jmzzled, and so did the company, to 
“ whom he smilingly retailed my question. 

“As nobody seemed inclined to olTera solution, I ventured one myself. 

“ * Perhaps the heathens are grown better than they used to be r’ 

“ ‘The heart 'of man,’ answered the tall, dark mhuster, * is, and ever 
“ was, equally at enmity with God.’ 

“ ‘ Then perhaps,’ 1 ventured again, ‘ what the Missionaries preach 
“now' is not quite the same as w'hat the Missionaries used to preach in 
“ St. PauPs time, and so the heathens are not so angry at it ?’ 

“ My mother looked thunder at me, and so did all, except my white- 
“ headed friend, who said, gently enough — 

“ ‘ It may be that the child’s words conic from God i*’ 

“ Whether they did or not, the child took very good care to speak no 
“more words till he Avas alone with his mqther ; and then finished off 
“that disastrous evening by a punishmeiit lor the indecency of saying, 
“before his little sister, that he thought it ‘a great pity the Missionaries 
“taught black people to wear ugly coats and trowsers ;• they must liave 
“ looked so much handsomer running about with nothing on but feathers 
“and strings of shells.’ 

“ So the Missionary dream died out of me, by a foolish and illogical 
“ antipathy enough ; though, after aU, it was a child of my imagination 
“ only, not of my heart ; and the fancy, having bred it, was able to kill 
“ it also.” 

It is very far from our design or desire to make any 
sweeping and injurious comments from this strongly. worded 
text ; and yet we fear that it is too true, that the spirit of anta- 
gonism herein represented as existing in a certain class of 
dissenting Missionaries to the zeal and self-devoted ness of 
the clergy of the Established ("hureh, is too often e\hil)ited, 
both on the platform, and in the confidence of private 
society, in Englaixd, This is not mere conjecture — w e Jiave 
learned it from unhappy experience. It is no c’laggeration 
to say that the severest judgment has reached our own ears, 
fi’om a soiu'ce on which we can most implicitly rely, as liav- 
ing been past on a clei'gyman of tlic Dioeesij in which we 
write, who had never seen or had the opportunity of hearing 
any thing beyond the name of his reviler, until some of his 
own near connexions in England expressed to him the pain 
they had in listening to his disparagement. And it is our firm 
belief that this is no singular instance; but that a conscien- 
tiorm assertion of the claims of the Church, or even, as in the 
case to wdiich we allude, an ignorance as to how far certain 
of the clergy will, or a presumption that they may not, be 
disposed "to symbolize with the various sects who arc cii- 
gaged in diffusing their private notions of the Gospel among 
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the heathen, has verj^ often brought iipon them the calum- 
nious reprobation of being enemies to the cross of Christ. 

But we must get on with our autobiography — for it was 
not among the least of our intentions, when we sat down to 
tliis review, to make any comments on the doings of such as 
Mr. Wiggiutou and his friend from New Zealand, much as 
they invite a large discussion. After a few more rebuffs 
1‘rom these Tvorthies, specially for his first essay at poetry, 
wlKToiipon, (it opening with Jesus he loves one and alP) 
he was instructed that Jesus does no such thing, and loves 
none hut His Bride, the Church, the imputation of His 
merits never transgressing the ‘narrow way of discriminating 
grae(‘, Alton, by favour of a prosperous uncle, a grocer in a 
leading thoroughfare, with a villa at Herne Hill, and a son 
at King’s (^jlicgc, preparing for Oxford and tlie Church, 
made his de])iit in a tail{)r’s workshop : 

** x\ low, Ican-to room, stifling me with the combined odours of hu- 
“ man breath and jiersjii ration, stale beer, tlie sweet sickly smell of gin, 
*‘and the sour and hardly less disgusting om? of new doth. On the 
“floor, tliick with dust and dirt, scraps of siufVand ends of thread, sat 
“some half dozen liagg.rrd, untidy, s.iodc's ii.eii, with r Tningled look 
“of c«wo and veckJesMte.sS W'hidi made nie s' -uldei'. Vlu windows 
“W'ore light closed to keep out the cold winlfT- ir, and i.\ - condensed 
“breath ran m down *he jiuncs, die-, nug tin dreary out* 

“ look of chimne''-|K>ts and smoke “ 

Tlie poor lad lu.d been no heuded over to Cross- 

tliwaite, tlie fon "aan of this gloomy garret, to be ^^mado 
ii tailor of, and pr.eked up with the needle if he shirked,” than 
he is ealied upon to ‘^Ibrk out a tizzy for a pot of half and 
half’ by a wvidched ribald Avho would iuoeulute him with 
the doctrine that ’tis bett(‘r to “ keep yer victuals down” 
than to take the blunt home to ycr mammy.” We b rrow 
from Alton Locke an apology for introducing a sample of 
th(i slang-insolence which was bandied at his initiation ; 
that though as little to our own taste as to our readet* /, the 
thing exists; and it is well to know what the nr?n are like 
to whose labour we trust the larger portion of aristocratic 
Englishmen owe their luxuries of dress. 

For it should be remembered that the scene depicted in 
the following extract has no connection with those disgrace- 
ful houses of which the one pointed to in our opening para- 
graphs is the first of its class but is sketched from a first- 
rate tailoring establishment, in a street off Piccadilly, whose 
musters would scout the very idea of the sweating system, 
(into the detail of which we shall enter in a future article) 
but where trim counter-jumpers in embroidered satin cravats 
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and patent leather boots skip through the show-rooms, and 
the elite of Regent Street go into cxtacies on the *‘idea’^ 
and chiaroscuro^^ of the last novelty in costume. 

*“ I say, young’un, do you know why we’re nearer heaven here than 
“ our neighbours 

“ ‘ I should’nt have thought so,’ answered I with a naivete which raised 
** a laugh, and dashed my tormentor for a moment. 

“ ‘ Yer don’t ? then I’ll tell yer. A cause we’re a top of the house in the 
“ first place, and next place yer 'll die here lUx months sooner than if yer 
“worked in the room below. ’Aint that logic and science, orator?’ ap- 
“ }>ealing to Crossthwaite. 

“ ‘ Why V asked I. 

“ ‘ A cause you get all the other toors’ stinks up here as well as your 
“own. Concentrated essence of man’s flesh, is this here as you’re a 
“ breathing. Cellar w'ork-rooni we calls Rheumatic- ward, because of the 
“damp. Ground-floor’.s Fever-ward — them as don’t get typhus gets 
“ dysentery, and them as don’t get dysentery gets typhus — your nose, ’d 
“ tell yer why if you opened the back windy. First floor’s Ashiiiy-ward 
“ — don’t you hear ’um now through a crack in the hoards, a ])urting 
“ aw’ay like a nest of young locomotives ? And this here most august and 
“upper-crust cockloft is the Conscnimptive Hospital. First you begins 
“to cough, then you proceeds to expectorate — spittoons, as you see, 
“ perwided free gracious for nothing — fined a kivarten if you spits on 
“ the floor — 

“ Then your cheek.s they grows red, and your nose it grows thin, 

“ And your hones they sticks out, till they comes thniUgh your skin : 

“And then, w'hen you’ve sufliciently covered the poor dear shivering 
“ bare backs of the huirystocracy — 

“ Die, die, die, 

“ Aw’ay you fly, 

“ Your soul is in the sky ! 

“ as the hinspired Shakspeare wittily remarks.’ 

“ And the ribald lay down on his back, stretched himself out, and pre- 
“ tended to die in a fit of coughing, which last was, alas ! no counterfeit, 
“ while poor I, i^hocked and bewildered, let my tears fall fast upon my 
“knees.” 

Can we wonder that a youth thus environed, and slirinking 
from the discovery of the polution to his mother, lest he 
should seem desirous of foregoing his duly to labour, should 
soon settle in a vicious hardihood, acquire a relish for coarse- 
ness and invective, and forfeit all his power of self-control ? 
Only one antidote there remained — ^the habit of prayer 
which he had early learned, that he might be converted, and 
become a child of God, Who, might He extend the same 
xnercy unto all with whom His servant had to do ! But even 
this blessed habit, all the influences which were around Alton, 
went fkr towards sapping. His mother could not fail to see 
the change which come over him. By the creed he haft 
letirned of her he waa not a child of Qod, — had no Father in 
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Heaven, — for he was not converted, and a child of the devil. 
Here then was a new motive for behaving like one ; which 
had soon taken dire and uneradicable effect, except for the 
influence of the orator, Crossthwaite. 

Crossthwaite was a Chartist, and so the boy shunned him 
at first, as one of an impious crew, w^ho would murder all 
the soldiers and policemen, and batten on the pillage of 
assassinated shopkeepers. But he soon observed his influence 
in the work-room, his grey eyes gleaming out from under 
huge knitted brows and a perpendicular wall of brain,” and 
the clearness, volubility and sensitiveness which he in great 
part owed to strict temperance and a vegetarian diet. Still 
Crossthwaite seemed bent on rejecting all earnest advances 
from young Locke, w ho now' w^uld discover a new solace for 
his distress in reading and getting wisdom. But where 
might the books be found ? He might not asl/ his mother, 
for lie must then confess that redigious reading was not just 
what he w'auted, and so be told that all human learning was, 
more or less, diabolically carnal and ruinous. Mrs. Locke 
had never ledrned that in this world, the wisdom of the ser- 
pent is the best security for the iunoceiice of the dove. 
Alton must look at no prints exposed m the v. bidows, read 
no books witliont her prcvio;i.< sanction and se. as long as 
his obedience lasted, he rend no books it rill. But thi‘ was 
not for long, and »v'ho can regret bis disobe^ienct ? it is part 
of our punislunml that errors ofii ii line the wa}'^ to blessings. 

There was an old book-shop in tlic street through w!dch 
he wended hornoward from the work-room. He would stop 
and snatch a hasty page now and then, half timid from his 
empty pocket, half ashamed of his refractory behaviour. 
Byron formed the staple of his reading, and there he learned 
a thousand lantasie.s of melody and luxuriance of which he 
had never dreamed before. At lengt) , in th^. ‘ Life and 
Poems of J. Bethunc,” a Highland cotter, wdio had toiled 
through daily struggles of poverty, labour, and niglitly weary- 
ings of the impetuous spirit, till it returned, unappreciated 
here, unto the God who gave at, he read a sad presage of his 
own fate. A harsh voice from the inner darkness of the shop 
startled him as his tears fell fast upon the book. 

” * Hoot, laddie, ye’d better no spoil my books wi’ greeting ower them.' 
“ I replaced the book hfistily, and was hurrying on, but the same voice 
called me back in a more kinaly tone. j 

‘‘*Stop a wee, my laddie. Fm no angered wi' ye. Come in, and 
we'll just ha' a bit crack tbegither.' t r 

“ 1 went in, for there was a geniality in the tone to wbicn I was un- 
accustomed, and something uraispered to me the hope of an adventure, 

2 u 
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as indeed it proved to be, if an event desen^es that name which decided 
the course of ray wliole destiny. 

“ * What war ye greetin*? about, then ? What was the book ?’ 

“ ‘ Bethiine*s Life and Poems, Sir,’ I said. ‘ And certainly they did 
affect me very much.’ 

“‘Affect ye? Ah, Johnnie Bethune, puir fellow! ye maunna take on 
about sic like laddies, or ye’ll greet your e’en out o’ your bead. It’s 
raony a braw man beside Johnnie Bethune has ganc — Johnnie Be- 
thune’s gaib.’ 

“Though unaccustomed to the Scotch accent, I could make out 
enough of this speech to lie in no wise consoled by it. But the old 
man turned the conversation by asking me abruptly my name, and trade, 
and family. 

“ ‘ Hum, hum, widow, eh ? puir body 1 Work at Smith’s sho]), eh r 
Ye’ll ken John Crossthwaite, then? ay? hum, hum; an’ ye’re (lesir- 
ous o* reading books, vara weel — lot’s see your caropahilities.’ 

“And he piuled me into the cRin light of the little hack window, 
shoved back his Hjiectaclos, juid peering at me from underneath them, 
began, to iny great astonishment, to feel my head all (»ver. 

Hum, imni, a vara gude forehead — \ .ira glide, indeed. Caiisaiive or- 
gans liirge, perreptive ditto. Imagination sujicrabundant — inun be heed- 
ed. Benev( dcnce, conscientiousness ditto ditto. I’aution — no — that large 
— mignt he develojied,’ with a ijuiet chuckle, ‘ under a gude Scot’s edu- 
cation. Just turn your head into profile, laddie. Hum, luirn. Back 
0 * the head a’thegither defective. Firmness sma’— love of afiprobation 
unco big. Beware o’ lecing, as ye live; ye’ll need it. Philoprogemtive- 
ness guide. Ye’ll be fond oSbairn.s, I’m gues.sing?’ 

“ * Of what r’ 

Ohihlren, laddie — children.’ 

“ ‘ Very.’ answered I, in utter dismay, at what seemed to me a magical 
process of getting at my secret feeliiurs. 

“ ‘ Hum, hum ! Amative and combative organs sma’ — a general want 
“o’ healthy animalism, as my frecn’ Mr. Dcville wad say. And ye 
“ want to read books r’ 

“ 1 confessed my desire, without, alas I confessing that my mother 
“had forbidden it. 

“ ‘ Vara weel ; then books I’ll lend ye, after I’ve had a crack wi* Cross- 
“ thwaite aboot ye, gin I find his opinion o’ ye satisfactory. (’<une to 
“ me the day after to-morrow. An’ mind here are my rules : — a’ da- 
“ mage done to a book to be paid for, or namuir books lent; ye’ll mind 
“to take no books without leave; specially ye’ll 'iiind no to read in bed 
“ o’ nights. — industrious folks ought to be sleepin' betimes, an’ I’d no be 
“a party to burning puir weans in theii bed«; and lastly, 3 '’e’ll observe 
“ not to read miiir than five hooks at once.’ 

“I assured him that^l thougl\t auch a thing impossible; but he 
“ smiled in his Saturnine way and said, — 

“ ‘ We’ll see this day fortnight. Now, then. I’ve observed ye fora 
“month past over thaf aristocrat Byron’s poems. And Fm willing to 
“ teach the young idea how to shoot — but no to shoot itself ; so ye’ll 
“juBt leave alane that vinegary, soul-destroying trash, and I’ll lepd 
“ye, gin 1 hear a good report u’ ye, ‘The Parradise , Lost/ o’ John 
“ Milton — gran’ classic model ; and for the doctrine o’t, its just aboot 
“ as gude as ye’ll hear elsewhere the noo. So gang your gate, and till 
“ John Crossthwaite, privately, auld Sandy Maekaye ivad like to see him 
“ the morn’s night.’ 
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‘*I went home in wonder and delight. Books! books! books! 1 
should have my fill of them at last. And when I said my prayers at 
night I thanked God for this unexpected boon ; and then remembered 
that rny mother had forbidden it. That thought checked the’ thanks, 
but not the pleasure. Oh, parents ! are there not real sins enough in the 
world, without your defiling it, over and above, by inventing new ones ?** 

Sandy Mackaye proves to be both a propliet and a disci- 
plinarian. Ere a fortnight Alton, with four books in hand, 
would borrow a fifth, when the cunning monitor at once drew 
rein upon his desultory protege. He sets him at on Virgil 
with a penalty of no more reading his books if Alton 
could not tradace him a page by that day three months. So 
spite of certain doubts of liow that may be done without 
tlie tutors and pedagogues with which, on Sandy^s principles, 

gentlefolks and puir aristocrat bodies go to he spoilt, the 
lad, after his dat^ of toil, and when, as it always did, his harsh 
creaky cough woke him at about two o^dock in the morning, 
lit up his little lean-to garret, ten feet by six, with a rush- 
light earned by running on messages, or by taking bits of 
w'oivk home, and fiuishiug them for his fellows, and sit him- 
self perseveringly to the work which wa - to bo of such mo- 
mentous Isssue. Tor tliree or foil, liours l)eiore starting at 
six (fcloelv to walk a couple of . ilesto+oe dec vil."'rc he 
toiled, he would .sit shivering on tiu* bed, .aiid as h wrapped 
his in its sca nty covering, and eramp.d his chest con- 
tinually to check the cougI\ lutc which lie dared not break, 
lest h.is m r.iicr fancy lain unwell and come and set him, the 
omaeiated youth would pore over the page witii aching eyes 
and liiig’iug limbs, and sigh for the long summer mornings 
w hen he should need no candlelight. His mother's keen and 
afleetionatc; eye soon discerned tiiat his health was failing, 
though for four months he succeeded in eoacjcaling from her 
his superadded toil. Then, one morning sli,, L ^ard him stir- 
ring, and, rushing to his room, found him stitrdii ng ;^way 
with all Ids might with a Mrgil open before him. She 
clutched the boy and his book with either hand, and asked 
where he got that heathen stutf. A s] .irk of elf-respect 
which had survived through the blight of lingering conceal- 
ment and prevarication checked the lie which rose to his 
lips, and brought him to confession. For two whole days 
after she had secured the book, no word past from her lips 
to him. Then came Sunday evening, and she opened this to 
her minister : — 

* And now, Mf.^Wigginton, wdiat account have you of this Mr. 
Mackayc, who has seduced my imhappy boy from the paths of obe- 
dience 
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** * I am sorry to say, madam,’ answered the dark man with a solemn 
snudle, ' that he proves to be a most objectionable and altogether unre- 
generate character. He is, I am informed, neither more nor less than 
a Chartist and an open blasphemer.’ 

“*He is not!* I interrupted angrily. ‘He has told me more about 
God, and given me better advice, than ;iny human being except my 
mother. ’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! madam, so thinks the unconverted heart, ignorant that the 
God of the Deist is not the God of the Bible — a consuming fire to all but 
His beloved elect; the God of the Deist, unhappy youth, is a mere self- 
yivented, all-indulgent phantom — a will-o’-the -wisp, deluding the un- 
wary, as he has deluded you, into the slough of carnal reason and shame- 
ful j)rofligacy.’ 

“ ‘ Do you mean to call me a profligate ?’ I retorted fiercely, for my 
blood was up, and I felt I was fighting for all which 1 prized in the 
world : ‘ if you do, you lie. Ask my mother when I ever disobeyed her 
before ? 1 have^never touched a drop of any thing stronger than water ; 
I have slaved over-hours to pay for my own candle, 1 have — 1 have no 
sins to accuse myself of, and neither you nor any o!her person know of 
any. Do you call me a profligate because I wish to educate iny.self and 
rise in life ?* 

“ ‘Ah !’ groaned my poor mother to herself, ‘ still unconvinced of sin !* 

“ ‘ The old Adam, my dear madam, you see — standing, as he al- 
ways does, on his own filthy rags of works, while all the imaginations 
of his heart are only evil continually. Listen to me, poor sinner — ” 

“ ‘ 1 will not listen to you,* I cried, the accumulated disgust of years 
bursting out once and for all, ‘ for I hate and despise you, eating rny poor 
mother here out of house and home. You are one of those who creep 
into widows* houses, and for pretence make long prayers. You, Sir, 
I will hear,* I went on, turning to the dear old man who had sat by 
shaking his wdiite locks with a sad and puzzled air, ‘ for 1 lovti you,’ 

“ ‘ My dear sister Locke,’ he began, ‘1 really think somotime.s — that is 
a-hem — w ith your leave, brother — 1 am almost disposed — but I should 
wish to defer to yoiir superior zeal — yet, at the same time, jierhaps, the 
desire for information, however carnal in itself, may be an instrument 
in the Lord’s hands — you know w^hat I mean. I always tliouglil him a 
gracious youth, madam, didn’t you? And perhaps — 1 only observe it 
in passing — the Lord’s people among the dissenting connexions are apt 
to undervalue human learning as a means-^f course, I mean only a; a 
means. It is not generally known, I believe, that our revered Puritan 
patriarchs, Howe and Baxter, Owen and many more, wera not altogetlicr 
unacquainted with heathen authors ; nay, that they may have been called 
absolutely learned men. And some of our leading ministers are in- 
clined — no doubt they will be led rightly in so iraj)ortant a matter — ^to 
follow, the example of the Independents in educating their young minis- 
ters, and turning Satan’s weapons of heathen mythology against himself, 
as St. Paul is said to have clone. My dear boy, what books have you 
now' got by you of Mr. Mackaye’s ?’ 

“ * Milton’s Poems, and a Latin Virgil.’ 

“‘Ah!’ groaned the dark man, *will poetry, wiU Latin save an im- 
mortal soul 

“ * I’ll tell you what. Sir ; you say yourself that it depends on God’s 
absolute counsel whether I am saved or not. So, if 1 am elect, I shall 
be saved whatever 1 do ; and if I am not, 1 shall be damned whatever 
I do ; and in the mean time you had better mind your own busi- 
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ness, and let me do the best I can fur this life, as the next is all settled 
for me.' 

** This flippant, but after all not unreasonable speech seemed to silence 
the man, and I took the opportunity of running upstairs and bringing 
down my Milton.” 

The matter was brouglit to a compromise by permission that 
Alton might make an end of the works then under perusal, if 
he would promise to sec Sandy no more, except in one sub- 
queiit interview for which he pleaded. He promised in 
good faith ; but his capacity of performing that his mother 
better knew. “And iiow/^ said the dark man, “let us join 
in offering up a few words of special intercession and he 
twisted a string of bitter and groundless slanders against the 
poor boy into a prayer for his conversion, “ if that were God^s 
will.'^ Oh ! the mockery of the Amen which Alton respond- 
ed — it had broken up the wreck of his faith which still held 
together save for Sandy^s pious admonition, next day, that 
“ he who begins tlie gate o^ disobeying his mother ends by 
disobeying God and his ain conscience adding, “Gin ye^re 
to be a scholar, God w'ill make ye one — and if not, ye^ll no 
make yourseP anc in spite Him and ^lis corn iiandraents.^^ 

That this is no exaggerated picture \v(‘ can testify from too 
sorrowful experience. Vv e will yield to aone in honoui and 
veneratictn of the noble names w hi^ h stand iu the lists 
of dissent — tViC Carey, the Hnff, the Doddridge and the 
Adam Clark of a past age; and Doctors Vaughan, Wardlaw 
and Davidson of the present generation, and a liundred others 
whom wo might capitulate, many who have done their ardu- 
ous service here being not a wit less than the greatest of 
them. Nor arc we unimpressed with the mournful fact that 
ministers of the English Church may be named who could 
be fitly ranged only among those whose end is destruction. 
We have not occupied our page with these hai’dly-drawn 
figures, with any purpose of undue disparagement or unrigh- 
teous contrast ; nor is it wdthin our plan, in this place, to trace 
the causes of these sad malversations, or their remedy, save in 
so far as we remark that this, in the Established Church, is, in 
a large measure, and indeed in the overwhelming majority of 
calculable instances, w ithin the control of our Bishops and 
beneficed clergy and Heads of Collegiate Houses, whether in 
the Universities or elsewhere^ if the former should invariably 
(save upon the very strongest motives) not ordain without, and 
the latter be duly vigilant in conceding, testimonials of good 
life and doctrine for the periods professedly requisite. But 
this we believe, that the Mr. Wiggintons who exist in Eng- 
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land, in her towns and in her villages, — vulgar, ignorant, 
mean-spirited miscreants, without a heart, or an intellect 
above the lowest of those wdio pamper them, who wdll quarter 
thcinselves in hovels, and as they gloat upon their victim’s 
hardly-earned mess, shower their contumacious anger on the 
shepherds of the sheep for naught so much as that they scorn 
and execrate their miserable pretensions, are among the 
deepest of the social pests of the poor. We could point to 
whole families of children of ruined morals and shipwrecked 
faith, only for that, as far as man can see, having been born 
in exile from the Ark which shall ever ride through the per- 
vading waters, their natural reason has taught them to cast 
away from them the contemptible jargon of such as this 
man. Nor is the scathe of them confined to the very poor- 
est classes. They creep into the houses of the srnalhu* and 
less capable of the English tradesmen, w here partly as |)e- 
dagognes and partly iis deputy-sub-pastors, they do their 
mischief, Aveaniiig weak women from that cautious guar- 
dianship of their children wdiich is expedient to a virtuous 
adultage, by lij pocu’itical palaver on the work of g»’ace in 
that boy’s heart,” and the ^‘ indefeasible pcrsov(jrance” of tlic 
elect lady and her cliildren’^ — children — and oh ! that me- 
mory did not present to us such vivid rc^collcctions of them — 
who have in dui* course learned to wanton with their beguiled 
moth(?.r’s kiss upon their, lips, and to know^ themselves apos- 
trophized by doating imbeciles as sure heirs of ultimate 
blessedness, while in tlie secret places of tlieir heart it was i-e- 
vealed that only the works ot the flesh were manifest in them. 

But we stray too far from the workshop, wdiich was the 
main point of our direction, in introducing Alton Locke tv) 
our friends. Prohibited from Mackaye’s back parlour, and 
slighted of his sister for his outrageous anathemalizatiou of 
the dark minister, Alton at length learned to unb<' -<>m him- 
self to John Crossthwaitc. He told the orator his misery, 
that he wusIuhI to educate himself, and could not ; wdio j)on- 
ders all his story and all his grief. They pass, in company, 
through the Horse-guards ; where a gaily accoutred ollicer of 
the ^‘iioyal Blues” prances by them, and alighting, tosses 
tlie.a^eins of his charger to a tall dragoon as grand and gaudy 
as himself. John Crossthw^aite feels a simmer in his blood — 
thQ3e are the men who cut his father down in Slieffield, per- 
liaps with the very sword he helped to forge ; and with what 
right, because he, poor soul, would not sit down and starve 
with his children, were those very blades wielded against 
hi^; ,the refuse of whose fabric w as hourly excoriating his 
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lungs, at the word of a profligate jackanapes, whose cham; 
pagne and venison arc purchased hy the cutler's toil ? Why 
not he have education, and be made a gentleman, as well as 
tliose who, being born such, though without a tythe of the 
talent, arc crammed and stuffed by tutors and pedagogues ? 
Why should not Alton, thorough young genius as he was, 
and Mackaye knew it, have a right to a college education 
as much as any do-nothing canon in the abbey ? What 
had Nature given brains for but to be educated and used? 
We give in detail the concluding part of their conversation, 
whicth rose out of Crossthwaite's recitation of a tirade by 
Mr. O’Flynn's, an Irish demagogue of Conciliation Hall. 
The poor indeed have come out of leading-strings,” and 
need be treated w ith advice, exhortation, and guidance ten- 
dered on equal terms,”* if spirits like Locke's, wrought 
to bend with submission the unequal allotments of God's 
Providence, are schooled in rebellion, and goaded to avenge 
the wrongs ungain saved, but persevered in, by such mas- 
culine ‘‘stuff’' as John Crossthwaite administers. And never 
let it be forgotten tliat the belief w In. I’lcr true or false, of 
wrong endured is tlic direst, because tin most fostering and 
contagious ol'hocial woes; and the liarmoi ions co-o >eratJon of 
the si^veral elements of the Coinmornveaah, we UiUst restore 
at any (compromise* of tiic nicrc arrogaiu e of jires^Uje, It is 
quit(‘ possibl*? ihnt none more th ui. 1:: bouring men may be ^ 
s(nisil)le that tin ’ c is a Providence W"ho rules the gradations 
of the soeiel scale, and being so sensible, may rejoice to sub- 
mit themselves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord's 
sake. But once their idea of God's government obscured by 
the oppression and selfishness of those jfbove them, and the 
gross and material barriers which it is next to impossible 
that th(‘y eve^ overpass; and there the prime incentive to 
moderation vanishing , no wonder that the power is dissipated 
which might have wielded the fierce democracy. None know 
better than their organizers that such feuds are the very 
scathe of all who initiate them — that they waste the little 
capital of the more successful labourer, and hinder its accu- 
mulation, by the check they lay on industry — that they 
enfeeble the last fibres by which the wounded sympathies 
and reciprocities might cicatrize and pulse healthily again 
— ^that they ruin all those finer sensibilities which trained 
intellect has a natural tendency to invigorate, and endanger 
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the cordialities in defect of which no ensuant accommodations 
can tend towards any thing but anarchy. They know, too, 
that under excited feelings, the dictates of strict justice, and 
of honest conviction of that equitable poise only upon which 
can vigour and security be respectively sustained are sacri- 
ficed, if not forgotten, and the sterling interanimations which 
lie at the ground of every normal form of polity are numbed 
by the unholy yearnings of a sensuous egoism. Nevertheless 
there is such an innate propensity to hold one^s own, when- 
ever there exists a confirmed impression of degradations im- 
posed, that the John Crossthwaites, of the factious rabble, 
malgre all their better understanding and cahner inductions, 
will never cease, as long as the incentive? lasts, to defeat the 
more righteous concessions of its Alton Lockes. 

” * It sounds very grand/ I replied meekly^ ' and 1 should like very 
much certainly to have a good education. But I can’t see whose injus- 
tice keeps ms out of one if I can’t adbrd to y>ay for it/ 

“ * Whose ? Why, the parsons’ to be sure. They've got the mono- 
poly of education in England, and they get their bread by ii at their 
public schools and universities ; and of course it’s their inieresl to keep 
up the price of their commodity, and let no man have a taste of it who 
can’t pay down, handsomely. And so those aristocrats of college dona 
go on rolling in riches, and fellowships, and scholarships, that were 
becpieathed by the people’s friends in old times, just to educate poor 
scholars like you and me, and give us our rights as free men/ 

^ “ * But I thought the clergy were doing so much to educate the poor. 

At least, I hear all the dissenting ministers grumbling at their continual 
interference.’ 

** ‘ Ay, educating them to make them -slaves and bigots. They don’t * 
teach them what they teach their own sons. Look at the miserable 
smattering of general information — just enough to serve as sauce for 
their great first and lasHesson of ‘ Obey the powers that be’ — whaievei 
they be ; leave us alone in our comforts, and starve patiently ; do, like 
good boys, for it’s God’s will. And then, if a boy does shew talent in 
school, do they help him up for life? Not they; when he has> just 
learnt enough to whet his apjietite for more, they turn him adrift again, 
to sink and drudge — to do his duty, as they call it, in that state oi life 
to which society and the devil hive called him.’ 

** * But there are innumerable stories of great Englishmen who have 
risen from the lowest ranks.’ 

** ‘ Ay ; but where are the stories of those who have not risen — of all the 
noble geniuses who have ended in desperation, drunkenness, starvation, 
suicide, because no one would take the trouble of lifting them up, and 
enf^blii^ them to walk in the path which Nature had marked out for 
Dead men tell no tales ; and this old whited sepulchre, society, 
ain’t going to turn informer against itself.’ 

' ^ I trust and hope/ 1 said, sadly, * that if God intends me to rise, He 

will open the way for me ; perhaps the very struggles and sorrows of a 
poor genius may teach him more than ever wealth and pro^erity could.’ 

“ ‘ True, Alton, my boy I and that’s my only comfort. It does make 
men of us, this bitter battle of life. We working men, when we do 
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come out of the furnace, come out, not tinsel and papier mache, like 
those fops of red-tape statesmen, but steel and granite, Alton, my boy 
— that has been seven times tried in the fire : and woe to the papier 
mache gentleman that runs against us ! But/ he went on, sadly, *for 
one who comes safe through the furnace, there are a hundred who 
crack in the burning. You are a young bear, my lad, with all your 
sorrows before you ; and you’ll fina that a working-man’s training is 
like the Red Indian children’s. The few who arc strong enough to stand 
it grow up warriors ; but all those who are hot fire-and-water-proof by 
nature — just die, Alton, iny lad, and the tribe thinks itself well rid of 
them.’ 


Such indoctrinations, certainly, were stimulant enough. 
Tli(i motive of duty strengthened the love of learning and the 
itch for disobedience ; for which, in one of his chance read- 
ings in the Gospels, he persuades himsedf of a precedent in 
the answer of Christ to those who told Him that his mo- 
ther and brethren were without seeking to restrain him from 
labours from which they .seemed to argue madness. He 
had lost all pleasure in home, for he had no common topic 
to converse on with his mother, and besides, he had for two 
years seen that she suspected and watched him. So for all his 
love and confidence that she vouchsafed him, the solicitude 
which her faitli commended to lier as the best, an explosion 
was unavoidable. She taunted him with oad companions on 
his late return on . evening. Y^cxed at her suspicions, he 
demanded the iiaui , of his slanderer. On her refusal, and 
reiteration tfiat f oere was too much reason to believe it, bis 
rage evoked a series of mutual recriminations and other and 
feller anathemas on ^^the black-faced canting scoundrel, 
the like of who’s slanders and selfish, carnal indulgences 
were, he remarked, both the proofs and the props of the , 
nation’s scepticism. His mother blusters infidel and blas- 
pliemer against him, and banishes him from her house, and 
though his gcntl^ heart lingers at the threshold where is 
all which he has loved the best, and yet, though he would 
raise his hand and knock and implore an entrance, he dared 
not — knowing it to be useless in his dread of his mother’s 
stern hsibit of determination. He had left her dwelling 
and her presence for the last time. 

The admirable scene in which the policeman and the me- 
dical sttidents figure in the tap«*room to which Alton is con- 
veyed, faint and staggering from starvation and emotion,— 
and the fine satire there pointed at the functionaries under 
the New Poor Law Act, we must pass over ?dtli a reference 
to its deserved eulogy on a class English youth who> we 
may say, from some personal means of information^ are, with all 
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tlieir bhiutness, (a bluntness which the artilicial atmosphere 
which they often too soon inhale, supplants with a far less ami- 
able sycophancy) — and, notiirithstanding too frequent immoral 
excesses, which those who know the temptations which beset 
the un«;uidcd and inexperienced in a great and abandoned 
city, will rather mourn over than be severe upon, are the 
tender, generous, indefatigable ministers to the ailing desti- 
tute of the cities of England. AVe pretend not to unravel the 
reasons of the contrast — why, with personal recklessness, 
there is often associated the keenest sensibility to the dis- 
tress of others, or whether, in the particular class of men 
now' under consideration, a daily intercourse with disease 
and destitution, while it imparts a relish for the coarser 
pleasures, has also a real tendency to quicken the propensity 
for excursive philanthropy: but so much is certain — that 
whereas the official guardians of the poor are too often 
procrastinating and obdurate, thousands who liad ])erishc(l 
but for their timely promptitude survive to bless the bene- 
volent exeitious of the rude eleves of our hospitals and i'ever- 
w'ards. 

Recovered from his exhaustion and enforced potations of 
brandy, Alton Loeke finds a refuge in the w'arm hospitality 
of Sandy Mackayc, w'ho at once installed himself as his 
private tutor. In tlie dark sanctum behind tlie shop, cram- 
med witli piles of books and pamphlets wdiicli seemed a 
chaos to all who looked on thenn save the one who knew their 
order; the ceiling hung with political caricatures and impal- 
ed tomes of High Tory and Benthamite politics ; the cldm- 
ney-piece straw ii with pipes and pens round an effigy of a 
w'ell-worn working-man in the form of a cast from Michael 
Angelo’s skinless moore the remainder of the inventory 
being all comprized in a cruize of oatmeal and a keg of 
whiskey (Sandy’s only fare), a blue plate and a rusty kettle, 
an old arm-chair and a table covered with odds and ends of 
manuscript, among which show'ed the snuffer tray fragment 
with half consumed dottles” of tobacco, the Scotchman 
undertook to school him in all the " scholastic methods and 
proprieties.” He was in a new clement, where, wuth less 
anxiety and more repose, his constitution mended daily. 
Sandy compelled his protege to make some advance towards 
a reconciliation with his mother; but she w'as inexorable, and 
Alton could not conceal that his heart leapt for joy. His 
kind patron, how'ever, pacified his uncle, the city grocer ; and 
an interview was arranged. He meets a tolerably gracious 
reception at the office of the good-naturc^d Mararnonite, is 
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complimented on his genius, and soon despatched with five 
shillings and a hint to stick to double entry and prepare 
himself for a newspap^ editor or a clerk to a joint-stock 
company — as business at the West-end, and the entertain- 
ment of a civic nnignate, must occupy his uncle for the rest 
of the day. But his cousin George, the Collegian, is more 
cordial ; ingratiates himself with a familiarity which never 
cut a cliimney-swecp when once he had known, and plumed 
himself with reminiscences of our dean in lecture,^^ and the 
gauds, gossip and garrulity which he had imported fresh from 
Cambridge. 

(Icorge was a perfect athlete and no small dab at billiards, 
lie contrived to make all pay, he said, among gentlemen, 
lie retained something of the jaunty, swaggering air which 
had signalized him among the city youth ; but it did not 
combine ungracefully with the superior polish he had ac- 
(|uired at the University. 

The cousins start for Dulwich, Allon^s hit(j indulgences at 
the windows of the picture shops having ijispircd an intense 
delight for the licaatifnl in form and coioui , and his cc^mpa- 
nion winning him to easy conviction that ’tis a deal l> Ater to 
amuscj ourself* in picture galleries without h:ave, than to lead 
a life of sneaking and lying uiider petticoat governToent, as 
all home-birds are so c to do in the loiig .an.^^ Ilis future 
all turns upon the events of that day; — while his cousin is 
held by the faseiiial ions of a Venus which raises a shudder 
and a blush in him, he hurries straight to a figuro at the far- 
thest end, and stands entranced before Guido’s St. Sebastian. 

“ A woman’s voice close to me, gc?ntlc, yet of deeper tone than most, 
woke me from my trance. 

“ ‘ You seem to be deeply interested in that picture ?* 

“ I looked round, yet not at the speaker. My eyes, before they could 
meet hers, were caught by an apparition the most beautiful which they 
ever yet beheld. And what — ^^uiat — ^have I seen equal to her since ? 
Strange, that I should love to talk of her. Strange, that I fret at myself 
now because I cannot set down on paper, line by line, hue hy hue, that 
wonderful loveliness of which — But no matter. Had I but such an 
imagination as Petrarch, or rather, perhaps, had I his deliberate cold self, 
consciousness, what volumes of similes and conceits 1 might pour out, 
connecting that peerless figure with all lovely things whicli heaven and 
earth contain. As it is, because I cannot say all, 1 will say nothing, 
but repeat to the end again and again, beautiful, beautiful, beautiful, beyond 
all statue, picture, or poet’s dream. Seventeen — slight but rounded, a 
masque and features delicate and regular, as if fresh from the chisel of 
Praxiteles — I must try to describe after all, you see — a skin of alabaster 
(j)rivet.flower8, Horace and Ariosto would have said, more true to Na- 
ture), stained with the faintest fiush; auburn hair, with that peculiar 
crisped wave seen in the old lialtmn pictures^ and the warm, dark hazel 
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eyes which so often accompany it ; lips like a thread of vermilion, some- 
what too this, perhaps — ^but I thought little of that then > with such 
perfect finish and grace in every line and hue of her features and her 
dress, down to the httle fingers and nails which showed through her 
thin gloves, that she seemed to my fancy fresh from the innermost 
chamber of some enchanted palace, ‘ where no air of heaven could visit 
her cheek too roughly.* I dropped my eyes, quite dazzled. I’he ques- 
tion was repeated by a lady who stood with her, whose face I remarked 
then — as I did to the last, alas I too little ; dazzled at the first by out- 
ward beauty, perhaps because so utterly unaccustomed to it.*'’ 

We have not space to dwell much on the new feature of 
human nature now revealed to him in this exquisite combina- 
tions of his mother’s nobleness and his sister’s careless ease. 
He feels the first dawn of love, as the fair Lihaii, at her father’s 
bidding — (a dean, as George, who sheered meekly into the 
back-ground, told him he might have known by his hat and 
shoe-buckles and tight black silk stockings} — rehitcis the 
story which the painter’s genius had embodied. The young 
men W'atch them to their carriage ; but not till Altoi^ had 
felt a flutter of hope from the old gentleman’s inquisitivfj in- 
terest and courteous “ Good morning,” as well as a tumult of 
wrath and indignation at his coarser cousin’s vulgar raillery. 

And now he feels an agony of longing of w(^eks and 
months and years’ duration. Where may lie boliolcl tliat 
face again, which haunted him awdiile in the night season, 
but too soon to become confused and dim? He loiters 
through the parks, and promenades, peers into every carriage, 
watches the departures from play-houses and exhibitions, 
makes the tour of the fashionable churerhes, but only to be 
perpetually edged ofl* and disappointed. Without the cour- 
age to confess to Sandy the secret of a rack which long dt s- 
troyed his application, his sole rehef was to whisper tlie ex- 
travagance of his idolatry before a picture in tlie Nation:»l 
Gallery in one of the faces of which he imagined a likeness to 
the beautiful inspirer of his sleeping and his w^aking dreams. 

At length he can contain no longer. Not a chai’iot rolled 
by him with a gentleman vis^a^vis to some fair or richly 
attired companion, but suggested the misery of stitching 
braveries for men with whom his finer intellect must yet 
aspire in vain to compete. He summons courage to tell his 
story to Sandy. We cannot abridge his keen and character- 
istic reply. 

“ ' Wad ye ha’ them set up a dancing academy for working-men, 
wi’ ‘ manners to clib here to the lower classes V lliey’ll no break up 
their monopoly ; trust them for it ! Na : if ye want to get amaug 
them, ru tell ye way o’t. Write a book o’ poems, and ca’ it ‘ A voice fra’ 
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the goose, by a Working Tailor’ — and theur— why, after a dizcn years or 
so of starving and scribbling for your bread, ye’ll ha’ a chance o’ finding 
yoursel a lion, and a Hunky, and a licker o* trenchers — ane that jokes 
for his dinner, and sells his soul for a fine lady’s smile — till ye presume 
to think they’re in earnest, and fancy yoursel a man o’ the same blood 
as they, and fa’ in love wi’ one of them — and then they’ll teach ye your 
levels, and send yc oft to guage wheesky like Burns, or leave ye to die 
in a ditch as they did wi’ puir Thom.’ ” 

But for all Sandy^s banter and forewarnings of the doom 
of poets of the people, the fit is on his disciple, and so one 
evening, while the old bookseller was declaiming at a meet- 
ing of Chartists on the cause which he leaves Alton to learn 
out of the Homan History — ^^the graii^ cause and the only 
cause worth living for on the earth o^ God,^^ he indites his 
first attempt on the beautiful Lilian. Succeeding no better 
tlian in a previous essay to perpetuate his thousand flitting 
fancies in sketches on the white-washed walls of his garret, 
his next adventure is to embody his missionary recollections 
in a.Child(; Harold sort of dress — his hero being a pious 
sea-rover but his great lumps of description, of the isles 
of tlie Pacifier, their bungalows and banana groves, the one 
volcano which, towe'ring over the \\ hole, 

Shaking a sinful isle w'ith tbujidoring shocks 
lltrproved the Vi '»rahii)j>erc> of and 

And the lievy of nreb beauties who -warn out to the vessel 
picked up from vVallis or Cook or some other plain-spoken 
travellf‘r. Il(’ had advanced to the fiftieth stanza, and then 
Indtiug awliilcr U) review lus bantling, and in doubt if it were 
liandsoTiiO or hideous, he puts the matter to Mackaye. A 
h(‘arty chuckle appeases the old man, till the swimmers are 
introduced — but he can then hold no longer. 

“ ‘ What the deevil ! is there no harlotry and idolatry here in England, 
that ye maun gang speering after it in the Cannibal Islands ? Are ye 
gaiin to he like they puir aristocrat bodies, that wad suner hear an 
Italian dog howl, than an English nightingale sing, and winna hearki n 
to Mr. John ’rhomas till he calls himself Giovanni Thomasino; or do 
ye lak yoursel for a singing-bird, to go all your days tweedleduirideeing 
out into the lift, just for the lust o’ hearing you ain clans chatter ? Will 
ye he a man or lintie ? Coral islands ? Pacific ? What do ye ken about 
Pacifies? Are ye a Cockney or a Cannibal islander? Dinna stand 
tliere, ye gowk, as fasionless as a docken, but tell me that. Where do 
ye live r’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean, Mr. Mackaye !’ asked I with a doleful and 
disappointed visage. 

“ * Mean — ^why, if God had meant ye to write about Pacifies, He’d ha’ 
put yc there — and because He means ye to write aboot Ijondon town. 
He’s put yc there,— and gien ye an unco sharji taste o’ the ways o’t? 
and I’ll gie ye anither. CJoine alang with me.’ ” 
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The scene which follows is a most powerfnJ delineation of 
the wretched purlieus of Saint Giles^s^ on a foggy, chilly 
Saturday night, while the lurid gas is flickering on the abo- 
minations exposed as provender for those miserable starve- 
lings who haunt the alleys of that sink of corruption. They 
stop suddenly where, at the entrance of a yard, yawns, on 
one side the pawnbroker's, on the other, the gin-palace. Not 
a creature there but is beggar, drunkard, thief, or worse.’" 
Vile drabs, unkcrchiefed ami barefooted; children revelling 
at night upon the plunder of the day ; mothers appeasing the 
cries of famishing babes witli tlie drainings of the drug from 
which their own eyes glare fiercely — “ drunkards frae the 
breast ! — ^harlots frae the cradle ! — damned before tlu'v’rc 
bom moaned the compassionate Chartist. “ John C’alvin 
had an inkling the truth there, a’niost driven to thiiik, 
wi^ his reprobation deevil^s doctrines 

They enter a hug(i miserable house which, may be a ccotu- 
ry ago, had gleamed with luxury and I’uug with laiightiv?*. 
The mins of the amj)le balustrade now forrne(l a s(nv<‘r for the 
stifling mass of inmates who crowded every room, ('hihb en’s 
wails, and grey men^s execrations, mingle tiunultiionsly on 
the tottering stair-case. They enter a gloomy garret, bare ol' 
furniture and freezing cold, but yet in w Inch an air of lU’at- 
ness is distinguisliable, for all the patched windows and 
crumbling plaster. An old woman hangs over a few cold 
embers, and mutters out her heart upon the guardians and 
the workhouse. On the floor, stretched upon a few^ rags, 
and covered with a riding-skirt which two otlier girls are 
stitcliing, lies a lean girl, seared witli small-pox, and yet a 
child of God, waiting for her Lord to take her, and adoring 
His blessed mercy in her ugliness and ill favour, which has 
kept her out of evil, pure and unspotted for her dear Jesu s 
sake. 

** ‘ Oh !’ importunes she, ‘ dear, kind Mr. Mackaye — do speak to her ; 
and do speak to poor Lizzy here! Fm not afraid to say it hefore her, 
because she’s more gentle-like, and has’nt learned to say bad words yet 
— but do speak to them, and tell them not to go the had way, like all the 
rest. Tell them it’ll never prosper. I know it is want that drives them 
to it, as it drives all of us — but tell them it’s best to starve ami die 
honest ^rls, than j|P about with the shame and the curse of God on 
their hearts, for .tfejS sake of keeping this poor, miserable, vile body to- 
gether a few shSfe' years more in this world of sorrow. Do tell them. 
Sir. Mackaye."' ' 

^ We sltall not further gaze at this terrible limning — Ah ! 
Jn hundreds of frosty chambers^ recking with disease and self- 
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loathed wantouuess, too, too terrihly true. We will only 
ask, with Sandy Mackaye : — 

“ ‘ Poetic element? Yon lassie, rejoicing in her disfigurement and not 
lier beauty, like the ruins of Peterborough in auld lime, — is there na 
poetry there ? That puir lassie, dying on the bare boards and seeing 
her Saviour in her dreams, is there na poetry there, callant ? That auld 
body owre the fire, wi* her * an officer's dochler’, is there na poetry there ? 
That other prostituting hersel to buy food for her freen — is there no 
poetry there ?— tragedy — 

“ With hues as when some mighty painter dips 

“ His j»en in dyes of earthquake and eclipse. 

Ay, Shelly's gran* ; always gran* ; but Fact is grander — God and 
Satan arc grander. All around ye, in every gin shop and costermonger’s 
cellar, are God and Satan at death’s gripe; every garret is a haill Para* 
disc L(jst or Paradise Regained : and will ye think it beneath ye to be 
the People’s Poet r’ ” 

Here, for awhile, we must pause ; though we seem merely 
to liavc opened the large debate which our subject will exact 
of us, to pursue it at all iu tlie breadth we have proposed. 
However, the sketch here presented of the corpored and 
mental sufferings of a single class of nrtizans, the tailors, 
M^orkiiig under every imaginable advantage, except the special 
and bountiful consideration of some tlircc or tour, or may 
be half a dozen firms at the top of tlv' U*adc, ii ay perhaps 
leave the impi’essiou that if iliert: be air thing 'w orse behind, 
some higher end nobler principle than f aste might propound 
as a remedy (if i ae w isdora of the day can devise no other) 
Alton Ijockc’s indelicate preference for feathers and strings 
of sliells. How much worse is behind, will be seen wbcii wc 
pursue the details of the sweating system as practised by 
the Messrs. Moses and others of the same disreputable craft. 
But (jvcu were there no grievances beyond those which we 
liiwc already placed on record, these themselves do determi- 
nateJy point to the expediency of some system for the organi- 
zation of industry. For, if w'e may be allowed to adapt to 
our argument the ideas of the most clear-headed of modern 
economists, it is inconceivable how any person who habi- 
tually reflects on the tendencies of a society such as that of 
modern England, and the natural results of a vast and alto- 
gether unbalanced advance in intellect among the class of 
artizans, can expect that the majority of the community will 
consent for ever, or indeed for much longer, to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ; or can doubt that they will be 
less and less willing to co-operate as subordinate agents iu 
any work, wliere they have no interest in the result. 
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IX. 

WANDERINGS IN WESTERN INDIA. 

PART I -MALWA AND KHANDEISH. 

“ Why do you publish ? Tliere are no rewarcls 
Of fame or profit when the world jfrows weary. 

1 ask in turn, why do youplay at cards ? 

Why drink ? Wliy read ? To make some hour less dreary. 
It occupies me to turn back regards 
On what IVe seen or pondered, sad or cheery ; 

And what I write I cast upon the stream, 

To sink or swim ; — Fve had, at least, my dream.” 

The author of this paper undertook eii route to England a 
hasty journey through the states of Central and Westerti 
India. Of the former it is not his purpose to treat, but of 
the latter, so scanty are the means of information in the 
hands of the public, that it is hoped the following brief 
sketch may not prove an unacceptable addition to the stock 
of knowledge already published. 

Few travellers have been attracted to these regions cither 
by interest or by curiosity, and fewer still have endeavoured 
to throw light on countries which once were populous and 
civilized empires, but are now fast sinking under the silent 
induences of misrule and oppression into an uninhabited and 
desolate wilderness. No attempt has been made to trace 
the causes of the uninterrupted decay of the feeble and effete 
Governments to whose short-sighted policy this wreck of 
empires may be truly ascribed, nor to contrast with tlus the 
peculiar and unalterable features which characterize the 
wandering tribes of Western India. Still more is it a matter 
of regret, that no person possessed of a competent knowledge 
of Sanscrit literature has devoted his attention to those sur- 
prising monuments, the creation of the ooncentra^ted energies 
of Indian antiquity, which the woiiderii|g traveller now views 
buried in the wild ravines of the AJhs^ta. Of course the 
present paper pretends not to supply thesi deficiencies ; but 
in describing the journey and recording the impressions I 
received, I trust I may at least serve as the pioneer to some 
abler and more enterprising delineator. My object is mot to 
note in detail the varied scenes of each successive march, but 
asather to lay before the reader a few of the prominent objects 
^yic^ated to arrest his attention, and possibly to furnish hints 
whifm may prove of service to the fiiture tourist. The jour- 
ney tlH^rcf()re from Mirzapore to Indore may be dismissed at 
once, since palanquin travelling affords but little scope for 
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observation, and these countries are too well known to need 
illustration from my pen. This narrative will therefore com- 
mence from Indore, for here the traveller first discovers that 
he has entered on a new scene, that former habits and pre- 
judices must be discarded, and that in order to continue his 
journey, it lias become absolutely necessary to alter his 
mode of travelling. Kahars* are a race almost unknown in 
Western India except in Bombay itself, where they are called 
hamdis, an Arabic word which means bearer. The ordinary 
method of travelling is in palky-gharrics drawn by bullocks. 
These animals iirc kept in the same manner as horses are 
with us, and usually perform a journey of thirty miles a day. 
Bullocks of a somewhat inferior class are easily procurable 
in tlie large villages on the main lines of road, and of these 
relays are often laid through the magistrate. Persons de- 
sirous of travelling by palanquin usually engage one set of 
bearers for the entire distance ; to lay a continuous dak it is 
absolutely necessary tliat the bearers be sent in advance 
from some large town to their respective posts. Recourse is 
also had to horsc-daks, and the country ponies are hired for 
this juirposc, A ride of sixty or eighty utiles through the 
heat of the day is no uncommon iicrformar ce, for our friends 
on the western side of India app< .u to have little dread of 
cxpttsurc to the suu^s rays. 

At Indore, tlic palanquin bearers, who by the bye are na- 
tives of Mirzaporc, bold a monopoly of the market; the 
charge for a set of ten to Bombay, a journey oi only twelve 
days, was two hundred and thirty rupees. Such travelling is 
at all times both tedious and disagreeable ; but to a man, 
like raystdf, risiting England wHithout pay, such an expendi- 
ture required to be considered twice, or rather the idea was 
not to be entertained at all. By a fortunate coincidence 
however, I crossed the path of another traveller, who pur- 
posed to compass the same destination, but by a more inter- 
esting though somewhat circuitous route. He was journey- 
ing on camels with only one attendant, a chuprasy ; but he 
assured me that if I wrould share his fortunes, I should find 
the former the easiest possible conveyance, and the latter 
a perfect Soyer in the gastronomic art. I had certain mis- 
givings, especially on the latter point, but the offer was too 
good to be refused, and from the extensive and varied infor- 
mation possessed by my companion, I soon discovered that 


The caitc of palanquin bearers in Bengal. 
2 Y 
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I had every reason to rejoice at the good fortune thus 
thrown in my way. Now I am not a corpulent man, of this 
some of my readers may probably be aware, and do not 
therefore agree with Bishop Hall that so much of rest is so 
much of heaven, but rather say with Shandy, that so much 
of motion is so much of life and so much of joy. To sell 
my palanquin, hire two camels, swing my boxes across one, 
and myself behind my new acquaintance, across the second, 
was the work of a few hours. 

Thus then were I and my friend (Dec. 21st) again fairly 
started on our travels. By sunset we had reached the crest 
of the Simrole pass, the southernmost edge of the table-laud 
of Central India. The Vindhya range was spread out at our 
feet, and the view opened over receding lines of wooded hills ; 
for here Nature abruptly changes her aspect. Wc had bade 
farewell to populous hamlets and cultivated fields, and, 
threading these lonely valleys, met none but the wood-cutter 
seated by liis fire, or the watchman keeping guard on his 
solitary machdn,^ We could liear too the occasional shouts 
of the Buniaries,t as they tended their herds while grazing 
in the jungles. The moon had not yet risen, and in these 
deep passes, though the stars shone brilliantly al)ove, little 
light was shed on our path. Our servant mounted on one 
camel led the van, we followed on another, and tl»e two 
camel-drivers, armed with a long zambooruk,% slung from the 
saddle, brought up the rear. Camels arc ill adapted lor 
traversing this hilly country or for ])assiug over its stony 
roads. They are indeed rarely to be met with, and often 
elicited an expression of surprise fron tlic ignorant peasan- 
try. The camels themselves sighed apparently for the hard 
sands of their native Marwar, and it was amusing to observe 
the look of stupid amazement with which they gazed on the 
rocky ravines through which we sometimes had occasion to 
pass. Suitable forage was nowhere procurable, and as the 
stages were long, their strength had to Ix) recruited with 
grste mixed with yhee. 

To the novice in camel-riding the motion is by no means 
agreeable; and caused, as I soon found, a vi(»lent pain in the 
left shin, I consequently arrived late and weary at our first 
halting ground, Balocori, a distance of twenty-six miles. Our 


* A small gcaflfbldine, raised to a height sufficient to place the occiipant 
In safc'ty from beasts of prey, 
t Ci rain-merchants. 

A matchlock from 8 to 10 feet in length. 
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travelling arrangements were of the simplest description. 
Wc slept in a neraij dharmmald,^ or bmiaKs shop^ as the 
case might be. Occasionally we found a bungalow, but always 
unfurnished. The saddle-cloth by day spread on the ground 
formed at once our table, our sofa, and our chair; again 
spread on the mud-floor of some wretched hut, the same 
cloth served for our bed at niglit. What sumptuous repasts 
have we thus enjoyed on the floor of some humble shop- 
kecjpeys verandah, or under the grateful shade of an umbra- 
g(!OiLs t)aiiian. What luxurious baths have wc found in the 
rocky bed of the clear mountain-stream as it dashed beneath 
the broken arch of some ancient bridge. The larder was on 
tlie same meagre footing as the furniture and the toilet ; as 
I had anticipated, the chnprasy proved only an indifferent 
cook. His art did not extend beyond manufacturing chupaU 
im and l)oiling eggs. But let me not be ungrateful — Mir 
Khan (for sucli was his name) was a most valuable, hard- 
working, body-servant. After a long and fatiguing march, 
lu; w ould rcj)air at once to the village, and procure the neces- 
sary su]))>lios; and then would dress our simple repast. 
This duty jicrformed, little leisure remained before wc had 
again to start for our evening niar< ii. To return, however, 
to the etnsme : a pot <:f salt butir * in a ?«itc. of fluidity 
(owing t<. ilic; heat of the weather) a^.d a little attaj formed the 
matoriiiis of c ur everv meal. Like bolomon^t dinner of herbs, 
the wholes V a seasoned with eoiuentment, but contentment 
is not mu versa! gift. The learned author of a late sporting 
article in this joimial (but ivhose chief fame lies in Sanscrit 
lore,) was once mv companion on a short excursion. When 
our banrpiet was laid out, he paid a just tribute to the ar- 
rangements of the commissariat ; but — sad to tell — the appe- 
tite either palled by a fatiguing lecture on logical quiddities 
and metaphysical inanities; or piqued by a consciousness 
of inferiority in argument, the PHIL0S0PHEll^s fastidious 
eye immediately detected the non-existence of, to him 
at least, a most necessary condiment — videlicet — mustard. 


* Perhaps tli« reader may not be aware of the diflforence, or rather dis- 
tinction, which exists in the local acceptation of the terni^ dfiarnmndld and 
Herat, They arc both applied to buildings erected for the accommodation of 
travellers. The former, a Sanscrit word, signifies the hall ( Hula) of virtue, 
or rather, perhaps, 7nerit ( dharmma J styled as having been built iii 

order to acquire favor with tho divinity. The latter mcaus a covering, and 
is a term borrowed from the Persian, according to Shakespear, though possi- 
bly derived from the Arabic (vide |^)« 
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The man of Sanscrit declared his sense of propriety out- 
rapped ; and with an invocation to the shades of the oftcndcd 
Apicius, rushed back to the amenities of civilized life. I 
am no such advocate of creature-comforts on a tour of plea- 
sure. Nevertheless, I recommend the future traveller to pro- 
vide himself with at least some comfortable bedding. Hun- 
ger, I allow, is a most piquant sauce, but fatigue is a 
wretched pillow, and the ground at best but a hard couch 
for aching limbs. A small tent would perhaps not be an 
unjustifiable luxury ; for at night the stertorous sounds of 
the wayfarers who may have alighted in company with one- 
self in the same dharmmmln^ do not form the most soothing 
serenade, and the wild dogs, attracted by the remains of the 
evening meal, are certes not the most agreeable bed-fellow\s.* 
Yet I look back on that journey with feelings of pleasure. 
Encumbered with no retinue, and unembarrassed with care, 
w'c journeyed at our “owm sweet will.” No magisterial 
mandate preceded our march. We needed it not. Our few' 
wants were readily supplied, and we thus enjoyed a freedom 
from those harrassing disputes which so often disturb the 
harmony of more methodical travellers. 

A short march of twelve miles brought us on tlic monuiig 
of the 22nd to Barwaya, a large village in the vicinity of the 
river Nerbudda. After breakfast we started on an elephant 
on a pilgrimage to the far-famed temple of Om-kar, The 
sulkiness of the driver soon communicated itself to his beast, 
and we were glad to dismount and pursue our journey on 
foot. The situation of Om-kar is extremely beautiful, and is 
in fact (excepting perhaps Kandda) the only spot that can 
lay any claim to the picturesque till the traveller reaches 
Bombay. The rocks on either side are well wooded, and rise 

a considerable height j the wide clear waters of tl e ]Ner- 
♦budda dash furiously over its stony bed, and just above the 
foaming rapids, on a bluff rock projecting into tlie stream, 
stand the temple and town of Om-kar. The name Om- 
kar is derived from Om, a mystical name of the Hindoo 
Triad.t This temple is regarded by the Jains as a phu;c 
of great sanctity. In Central India the salutation of travel- 
lers on meeting is Ram Ram ; here this is lengthened into 
Ram Ram (hn-karJL Of all the sects of Hindoos, the Jains 
arc the most indefatigable in their pilgrimages. We con- 
versed with one, a native of Cuttack, the principal seat of 

* This actually occurred to myself twice iu the course of this journey. 

+ Sec the YisfinQ Parana, edited by Professor 11. II. Wilson. 
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their rclifi^on. He had undertaken a tour of India on a stock 
of eleven rupees ; of this sum he had spent only three, and 
on the remainder purposed visiting Oojain, Prayag (Allaha- 
bad), Kitshi (Benares), and Pariisudth. /l^he Jains deny the 
divine authority of the Vedas, and refuse to assign to Vishnu 
that })r(>emiiient rank in the Hindoo Pantheon which has 
been accorded to that deity by the Brahmiiiical priesthood. 
The priests carry their tender regard for animal life to a 
somewhat ridiculous extreme.* They usually cany a broom 
to sweep insects out of their way, and soraetime.s wear a 
guu7.e respirator that they may not even inadvertently cause 
the death of the minutest being. The Jain^s theory of the 
soul is also sufficiently wdiimsical. The soul, say their phi- 
losophers, has been eternally wedded to two subtile material 
bodies ; from one it receives the reasoning faculty, from the 
other the mental emotions. The soul thus embodied in an 
invisible form, becomes incarnate in a body of a grosser •na- 
ture, and then in its transmigration, assumes the shape of 
man and other terrestrial beings. AV e paid our respects to the 
Jlaja, who rcjccived us politely, and furnished us with ponies 
for our return. These auimal.s displayed surprising agility 
in scram liling across the large d» jointed imisses of rock 
which lay scattered along the bed the strt* im. Much has 
ij(.‘en wriltcuon the subject of rei dering tms river naviga- 
ble. At tl;is point, at any rate, the difficulti 's appear almost 
insujunoimt’iKic j and moreover, the neighbouring country 
seems likeh to produce few' commodities capable of repaying 
the itosl of such an undertaking 
1 ought to liave ajiprisod the reader that we liave entered 
Nernaur. The surface of tliis province is generally undulat- 
ing, covered with scanty jungle, and, occasionally, stunted 
timber ; scarcely a blade of eidtivation is to be seen except in 
the immediate vicinity of Maiidleisir. Game is abundant, 
and not a day passed but wc saw troops of majestic peacocks 
ranging in unconscious security by the side of our patli ; but 
for the larger game the traveller must penetrate tlieir haunts 
in the unfrequented ravines of the Vindliya. Vegetation 
here assumes a new feature. We could not recognize, except 
in the j)ecpul and the banian, any of our old acquaintance ; 
and we iiere observed for the first time the large round leaf 
of the sombre teak. This noble tree, from the sterile na- 
ture of the soil, attains a very abject stature; but from the 


Soc Colebrookc^s Sstiay on the Jsuu Sect. 
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dwarf some conception may be formed of the grandeur of the 
dark gigantic forests of Malabar. We w'ere one day startled 
on our march by observing a forest of logs approacliing slow- 
ly towards us. Thfej on a nearer view, proved to be a herd of 
bullocks, drawing timber for sale at Indore ; to the shoulder 
of each animal a beam was attached, one end rising above 
his head, the other tniiliug on the ground. At first the sight 
was very striking; a moving forest, though not a moving 
grove ; in short, Buruam wood without its leaves. But the 
chief article of export from this district is ghee. This is 
packed in dubbah^Sy or kegs made of hardened hides, and 
slung on the backs of bullocks, as the roads do not admit of 
carriage traffic.* We also met several tribes of grain mer- 
chants, returning from the south. Tliosc men travel accom- 
panied by their wives and children, w ho assist in driving the 
cattle, each family possessing as many as twenty bead, i’be 
official duties connected with this ill-peopled piwinec arc 
performed l)y a superintendent on nine hundred rupees per 
mensem; to this office are attached the duties of Deputy 
Blieel Agent. On our second day’s march we met this bi-fmic- 
tionary on his way to Indore ; but tiiough this occurred on a 
road w hen? Europeans seldom travel, not (?vcn a salutnliou was 
exchanged. And the fable of two Englislimon passing eiudi 
other unnoticed in the desert (vule Eolhenj was literally realiz- 
(?d. But with the property of this offieijil we cultivated a more 
intimate acquaintance. At one place his elephants, servants 
and dinner ministered to our wants ; at the next his tents 
offered a timely ])rotcctioii from the rays of the sun ; and at 
another wt? espied a chest, which we riglitly judged to contain 
beer. In a becoming spirit of moderation wo abstracted 
only one bottle, and left (or ought to liiive left) in its pi jure a 
promis.sory note, ]>inding ourselves to pay for value iu'bibed 
to Lt. Evans or Bearer, the sum of one bottle of bc(;r, of the 
class supposed to contain a quart. If the character of the 
mm is to be judged by the demeanour of hivS menials, wc 
IdM every reason to form a high opinion of the hospitality of 
thivS official. 

On the morning of the 24th, we crossed the Nerbudda at 
Barwaya, and reached Desgaou in the evening, a distance of 


* Tbp future traveller will find matters greatly improved. Since the 
period of my visit, Lieutenant Evau8 hag commenced the construction of a 
geod road through the eastern portion of Ncmanr. The bungalows which 
wc found uiifini»hed liave hceii completed. It is also due to the exertions 
of tlic Uesidnit at Indon; to mention that excellent roads have been made 
throughout the Holkar state. 
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thirty-four miles ; and on the following morning Borgaon, 
twenty-two niilcs. The region through which we were now 
journ(iying was considerably inferior in elevation to that which 
we had lately quitted, and we consequently experienced great 
inconvenience from the heat. My fellow-triiveller wore a 
turban ; but my hat aflbrded me no protection from the rays 
of the sun, and the skin literally peeled off my face. We were 
both glad of a day's rest at Asirgiirh, where we arrived on 
the morning of the 26th, after a march of fourteen miles. 
This fort, on account of its historical fame, merits a more 
detailed description than its present imi)ortanee w^ould indi- 
cate. It is situated on a detached rock at tin; extremity of the 
Sritpoorii-rangc. The neighbouring country is intersected 
with ravines, and except towards the south, there is no trace 
of cultivation. The rock rises to a height of 750 feet above 
the surrounding plain. The face is scarped from 80 to 1 00 feet 
lielow' the wall, except on the western side, where, at the foot, 
is the Peitafi^ or lower town ; and above it, is the lower fort 
on the side, while the citadel itself crowns the liill. The as- 
cent is partly by a steej) pathway, and partly over suc(;essive 
ilights of st(nic-siups. It was on this side that tlie British 
attack w as direct(‘(l in 1810. Sinet? rliat period this fortress 
lias lieeii held by an .Mnglish garri: ni. Pr '^iousiv it had 
always been regarrh’d willi greet \ er ration by the natives of 
India, and, likt* many otlier nieces, was supposed to be im- 
pregnable. i t^ strength h; un(|uestionable, and it possesses 
the great luhautage of an abundant supply of water drawn 
from a large well at the eastern extreanity of the fort. Be- 
low' the flag-staff is a cannon of immense calibre, supposed by 
the natives to be capable of carrying a liall as far as Borhan- 
pur, a distance of twelve miles. The name, according to Fe- 
rishta, signifies the fort ((pirh) of Asa, the or herdsman. 
The names of most of the hill forts of Central India evidently 
point to the pastoral state of those countries in ancient 
and some light is thrown on the state of society at a period 
of which we have few authentic docimients ; thus we liave 
Bhopal, the herdsman, Gopalgurli and Gavalgurh, the cow- 
lierd's fort, GoJlaeonda (Golcouda), the Herdsman's hill,* 
Yenna-conda (Inna-conda), Butter hill; so perhaps also Gwa- 


* See Brigijs* note to Ferishta. I am not acquainted with the Dakhni 
dialect, hut rather incline to the opinion that kunda, tbo well or the tank of 
the herdsman (Gwala), is the true derivation. The word may perhaps be 
derived from handy a root— thus we have Bundel-kand, the root or the origi- 
nal seat of the Bun^la tribe. 
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lior. We may hence conclude that, previous to the Maho- 
incclan invasion, Khandeish was occupied by pastoral, though 
not nomadic tribes, living under a patriarchal rule, each 
tribe holding a hill-fort which served as a refuge in times 
of war. The rock temples of Ajunta and Ellora no doubt 
indicate a degree of civilization only compatible with a more 
advanced state of society. The pastoral tribes must there- 
fore have succeeded on the wreck of the older communities, 
and given place themselves to the rapacious eucTgy of the 
Maliomedan conquerors. The dynasties founded by the 
latter yielded to the rising energy of the Mahratta power, 
which was again destined to wane before the star of British 
supremacy. Asa, the founder of this fort, was the last of a 
long lino of shepherd chiefs, who, during seven centuries, 
Tided in the valleys of the SAtpoora. llis herds, as we read 
in Ferishta, numbered 10,000 head of cattle, 20,000 sheep, 
and 1,000 brood mares. To protect these he ereided a wail 
round the hill which bears his name. Tliis lie afterwards 
razed during a severe famine which raged in Khandcisli, and 
substituted in its place a substantial citadel in order to give 
better employment to the starring population. His grana- 
ries were opened, and corn gratuitously distributed. It is 
painful to reflect that such a man should have been so ill re- 
quited. Nasir Khan Farooky, a Mussulman Prince, to 
whom he had always behaved with liberality and courtesy, 
availed himself of the shepherd chieftaiu^s known generosity 
to deprive him of his fortress and his life. He solicited an 
asylum for the ladies of his family from a feigned danger, 
and then by a mse, familiar to the reader of Oriental history, 
introduced a body of armed men concealed in covered litters. 
The fort w^as seized and plundered, and Asa, with the whole 
of his family, massacred. The murderer transferred tl ithor 
his capital. Nasir Klnln was the son of Mahlc llaja, the 
founder of the Farooky dynasty. His race for more than 
two centuries ?;(the ordinary term of Oriental dynasties) ruled 
in«Khand4ish. Himself, the son of a spendthrift noble, he 
had entered the army as a private soldier j but by one of those 
fortuuat& adventures, so characteristic of Indian History, 
ingratiated ^^imself with his sovereign, the King of Delhi. 
Obtaining a 'Separate command, he established an indepen- 
dant psrincipality, and fixed his capital at Talucir. At the 
close of the 16th century, Bahadoor Kh&n, the last of his 
race, defied, in an evil hour, the might of Akbar. He was 
besieged in Asirgurh, and after a brief and inglorious de- 
fence, distrustful of his followers, and aw^ed* by the prestigci 
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of his opponent^ he capitulated^ aud ended his life a state 
prisoner within the walls of Gwalior. 

A march of fourteen miles brought us on the morning of 
the 28th to Borhanpur, the ancient capital of Khandeish, 
founded by Nasir Khan (after the capture of Asirgurh) by the 
advice of an ascetic, Sheikh Borhanuddin.* On entering 
this city we were annoyed by a sheitaniy or one, according to 
the popular belief, possessed by the devil. His complexion, 
like his heart, was of the blackest hue. He foamed blas- 
phemy on Eesa and Mariam with a view to offering outrage 
to our Christian feelings, but the incarnate fiend was restrain- 
ed by the populace from attempting any personal violence. 
We lodged during the day in a deserted mosque, which has 
been converted by the officers from Asir to objects very 
different from those intended by the pious founder ; in fact 
less suggestive of the earthly pilgrimage of the Christian, 
than of the deliglits of Paradise promised by the prophet to 
his faitliful followers. I met one of these officers on his 
return from Dlioolia. He kindly took me in his bullock- 
gliarry over the ill-paved streets to visit tlie public buildings 
and manufactorie s. Of the former, this city has no cause to 
be proud. The Jama Mavsjid is ci rtainly a line building, 
with two lofty minarets. Prom the »immii * t one wo enjoy- 
ed au ( 3 X tensive view of tiie surroeading country, and could 
distinctly dij^jcrn the rock aud fortress of Asirgurh proudly 
tow^eriug iv t.u; distance, lo the north, on a high bank 
above the j iver Tuptcc, are the ruins of the paloct erected 
by Add Khan F arooky. They cover a great extent of ground, 
but we could discover no remains of architectural beauty. 
The munufaeturcs carried on in this city are more worthy 
of inspection than the buildings. Gold cloth is the princi- 
pal. There is also a mint remarkable for the primitive style 
of art by which the process is conducted. The silver, after 
having been purified, is melted into bars of Hie thick- 
ness of a rupee ; these bars are heated and small portions 
cut off ; these lumps are handed to another workman, who 
with one blow impresses a rude die. The coins on issuing 
from the mint resemble small rudely-shaped buttons. There 
appears to exist no adequate guarantee for the purity of the 
standard, as the establishment is entirely under the manage- 
nieut of private individuals. According to Malcolm, any per- 
son possesses the right of coining ; he adds, however, that 


Briggs’ Ferishto, Vol- IV. 
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ail coins must be submitted before issue to the Government 
Assay Master. 

But man, and the social institutions he lias framed, hold 
weightier claims on tlie attention of the traveller and the 
economist than the crumbling fanes of bygone superstition, 
or the mausoleums of princes whose glory, with their bones, 
lias long ere this been consigned to dusty darkness.’^ The 
tribes of the west of India, then* religious rites and their 
internal economy, offer many salient characteristics which, 
even in the course of a hurriiHl journey, force themselves 
on the attention of the most indifferent tourist. Such tribes 
arc Jlie Parsees and the Bolirahs, the former tlie sliip-build- 
ers, merchants, bankers, and hucksters of Bombay, Guze- 
rat and the (/Oncan ; the latter the m(n’chant-])cd)ars of 
Khandeisli and llajpootana. The }iea(l-(|iiartcrs of the lat- 
ter is at Borliiinpnr. The Bolirahs hold the i'aitU of Islam, 
according to the Shiah heresy, and agrcealily to jiopular 
belief^ are descendants of Ismail, one of the Apostles and 
successors iff Mahommed. Colcbroukc,^= however, on the 
authority of Nur-Ullah, a Bohrah MritiT, wlio flourished in 
the 17th century, traces this sect to the province ofGuzerat. 
From this history it appears tliat a pious and learned Moolv i 
arrived in this province nearly 5(X) ycai’s ago, and et inverting, 
by the irresistible force of Irutli, enforced by mild persua- 
sio4, many of the benighted natives to adopt the blessi'd 
faith of the proyihet. Tliis theory is perhaps the more de- 
serving of credence, as the name Bohrali is a Guzerati word, 
signifying a mercliant, and the liigh priest of this sect resides 
at Sgjcat. The Bolirahs respect, but do not study, the 
Gur^ which they have entirely superseded by their tradi- 
tions. The secular litigations of this tiibe arc referred for 
decision to their doctors of divinity ; nor is a suit betv. ecu 
Bohrah and Bohrah ever brought biffore the tribunal of tlie 
unbelievers. During our stay at Borlulnpur, I paid a visit 
to one of their mosques. It bore a grcrvter resembiauce 
to a summer-house or bdraMari than to a place of worship. 
Here was no stately mimr from whence the muezzin might 
summon the faithful to devotion; no chastely carved niche 
where the true believer might turn in pray(?r towards the 
sacred shrine of the Kaaba, no richly ornamented screen to 
charm the eye of the antiquarian or the lover of Saracenic 
ardiiitecture ; but low bailings glittering with tinsel — rooms 
(jity on the vitiated taste) lined with ill-assorted mirrors, 


Colebrooke*g Essay on Moliamnicclan Sects. 
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the refuse of the Bombay market — penny glims fantastically 
arranged in anticipation of a coming festival. This the 
Bohralis told us with a’sourcd look our profane intrusion had 
delayed. The grounds around this grotesque place of wor- 
ship w^erc laid out with the same whimsical taste as the 
interior of the building — diversified hy flow er-beds divided by 
narrow walks^ jets of water, and flowering trees and shrubs. 

In stature and physiognomy the Bobrah and the Jew 
bear a marked resemblance. We have already pointed out 
ruiinerous parallel characteristics which exist in their internal 
polity, the close ties wliicli connect the brotherhood, their 
commercial pursuits, and their orderly and peaceable beha- 
viour. 

Sir .1. Malcolm, on the authority of their high priest, 
states the Bolirali tribe to have numbered in his time not 
quiti^ ten thousand families ; it is therefore on account of their 
peculiar customs rather than their number, tliat this people 
merit a detailed notice. A similar class is said to exist in 
Ceylon under the name of jMoorrneri, but I have unfortunately 
not been able to pro(Mirc sunh'ient materials to enable me to 
institute a fair coinparisim on tl\is irtercsting subject. 

Before closing this sketch of the rc^sult oi observations 
iu Malwa and Kliandei di, I may per ; ,.ps be ilowccl to .?dd, 
without incuri'ing 1i;c charge <4* lechousness, a brief account 
oj' the systems of f seal and h^dici^l adrninisrration pursued 
by native ( avcrniucnts. The traveller who has heard an 
utter prostrai ion of regular auihority and a disorganization 
of society .<pokcn of us the* rule, and good government as 
the exception, or as only existing in Oriental i^ble, -is 
surjirised on visiting these anticipated scenes of riot and 
rapine at the discovery that he is not attacked, that his ser- 
vants are suffered to go unmolested, that his property is not 
plundered ; nay, moreover, that he can obtain the requisite 
supplies with readier facility, and meets, or rather fancies he 
metjts, with more prompt attention and greater civility than 
in our OAvn territories.* A revulsion of sentiment in favor 
of Native rule naturally supplants his first prejudged aver- 
sion. When he hears that, in place of a complex system of 
law ill-suited to the genius aud to the simple wants of the 
Native of India, all cases are referred (i. e. in theory) to 
hereditarj^ judges, and that under the shade of this patri- 
archal rule, fraud and perjury find no place, he begins to 
doubt the much -vaunted boon conferred by Britain on the 

* Of this more will ho said in a future pa jut. r 
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East.* But as the traveller advances, these impressions 
fade — he sees lands doomed to sterility from no decree of 
Nature, but, as he may presently learn, by the perverse legis« 
lation of Man. He sees no longer the village swarming with 
faces whose joyous looks at once bespeak the comfort and 
security of their lot. He will call to mind the once arid 
plains of the Dooab, now waving with cereal crops, and 
teeming with a dense population, and he will search in vain 
for similar fruits of material prosperity in the realms that 
own the sway of an Eastern desjiot. He will learn that 
under the best of Native governors, the drones of society, 
the Brahmanical debauchee, the spendthrift Goojar, and the 
lazy Syud, eat the bread of idleness : w^hile the hard-earned 
fruits of the industrious cultivator’s toil wither beneath the 
remorseless grip of the tax-gatherer. Again, the traveller 
will learn that tlie security he enjoys is an exotic of but 
recent growth. The dismantled fort on many a hill bears 
tacit testimony that the castle was once more needful than 
the barn ; and many a tale may yet be heard of the life of 
horror and anxiety tlie inhabitants led during the frightful 
period of Pindari \isitations. But it is not from an epoch of 
anarchy that we can form a correct estimate of the compara- 
tive advantages of European and Asiatic administration. Wc? 
must first unfold the internal machinery of the Asiatic, and 
endeavour to contrast its inhoi*ent excellencies and defec^ts 
with that of the European system. The country is divided 
into souhahs or provinces, eaeli under the cliarge of a ku 
mashtadaVy or a collector, who discharges at once the judicial, 
ciiil, and revenue duties connected with his government. 
Tjbfe charge, in respect to the police duties, is subdivided into 
tkanahs. The thanadars receive the same pay as in our 
provinces, viz. from twenty to thiily rujiees per mensem ; 
in Bhopal their pay has been raised by the present sovereign, 
Sikander Begum, to sixty. These officers arc aided by 
sowars and peons ^ and jemadars detached at out-stations. 
This force constitutes the regular preventive and detective 
poKee ; and subordinate to this is the rural police. In every 
viUage there is an agwa and a bhelwUy (the former answers 
t0 our gorait). The word agwa signifies guide, and we 
usually employed them to point out the road and to perform 
every description of begari or pressed-work. The latter is 

* See tho wonderful adventures of Twopenny Halfpenny Khan Gentle- 
man of India, or Knight of the Post, as wntillani would have styled the 
hero of tb.ie most veritable romauni. 
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the village watchman. As with us, this man holds a very 
'humble position. They are ordinarily reclaimed Bheels 
settled iu these villages, and holding assignments of land 
rent-free, in lieu of payment for their services. The Bheel 
proper is a wild man of the woods, his hand against every 
man, and every man^s hand against him. Our Government 
has humanely directed its eft'orts to ameliorate the condition 
of these children of the wilderness. Some have been en- 
listed into local corps, and others induced to adopt agricultural 
pursuits. Petty oliences against society arc tried summarily 
by the klmmhtadar ; the more heinous are referred to the Re- 
sident at Indore, and investigated and finally disposed of by 
that functionary or his assistants. . In Bhopal, the Begum 
personally superintends the administration of justice through- 
out her own doniinions. The revenue system in these States 
is not more complex than the police. Each soubah is sub- 
divided into perf/unahs : the pen/nnahs are held by ijara- 
dars or farmers. The farmer collects the rent from each 
village through the potail or headman, and pays in gross to 
the khnaMftdar^' 'riic pf^fail must not be confounded 
with the lumhi'rdar of the Agra Presidenej , — tiie latter is 
primus inUr par as, tlic head of a bmtkt r hood ^ the manager for 
a body of (iof)arcenai v pjopriettors, ;ud th( ir responsible 
head ,ia their transactious with Gov rnment The position 
of di pat aii is mdcly diflcreiit; be has no proprietary rights; 
he is simply ha hereditary oliicer appointed to collect the 
rents from tiu cultivators, and render an ac( ount to U.g dis- 
trict fanner. Fur the performance of this duty the pofMil is 
reimbursed by a portion of the land held rent-free, and by 
certain village dues from each inhabitant. The cultivators 
possess a tenant-right in the soil, and like the kadimi-kasht- 
kars of the Nortlj -Western Provinces, transmit this right of 
occupancy to their descendants. The rents do not differ 
materially; viz. five to seven rupees a begah for the i^nd 
cultivated with opium or the sugar-cane, and three for 
grain-crops; the begah may be generally taken at half an 
acre. As good land is easily procurable, and the popu- 
lation is scanty, recourse is rarely had to artificial irri- 

* Cases of forcible dispossession, replevin and default, are inferred to the 
himashtadar. Civil suits are rare in a country where there is no property 
in the soil, and al] trades are in the hands of distinct classes, among whom 
there exists an unwritten law, more powerful than any civil code. The above 
details are derived partly personal observation, but principally from 
lUhi Bidcsh, late Naib Munshi at the Indore Besidency, and at presi^t a 
thanadar in the Benares district. ^ 
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gatioii, i'lnd the soil, when exhausted, is suffered to lie 
fallow. The mass of the population subsists chiefly on 
millet, joar. From the farmer to the cultivator none has in 
theoiT, and a fortiori still less in practice, a proprietary 
tenure. All is regulated by usage and hereditary claims 
(i. e. under a paternal government). This, however, is a 
rare exception. Farms are too often let out for short leases 
to the highest bidder. The rack-rented cultivator quits 
after many a severe sacrifice the dwelling of his ancestor 
to seek elsewhere the bread denied at home. Many a 
deserted village on our road attested the truth of the saying 
that the tyrant, like the savage, as he fells the tree t^ 
obtain its fruit, destroys the prosjieets of futurity for the 
gains of a year. In our own provinces, we behold the re- 
sults of a different policy. A property in the soil has been 
granted by the State for varying pcrioils, capital revolves in 
a fructifying circh*, wealth acquired in trade seeks invest- 
ments ill agrieultnral enterprize; and I can safely say, that 
if an improving Asiatic landlord anywhere exists, he is to be 
found in the person of the Benari.'s Muhajun. Undi^r the 
Native rule, commerce and wealth, population and trade, are 
circumscribed within the walls of cities. Towns may flou- 
rish, but the country decays, while the lazy priest and the 
pampered menials of a profligate court, prey on the life-blood 
of the nation.* 

fTo hi* conthu(cfL) 


* 71ui following is a list of, the stages and the acconniiodation we found at 
each. 


iieeember 2‘2iid 
2ard 

•24th 

25th 

*2r>tb 

28th 

2yth 

30th 


Haloeori .. 20 miles, Dharmmmla. 

liarwava .. 12 mile*;, staging nuiigalow, 

Oinkar is 0 miles distant. 

Dcsgaon .. 34 miles, ditto. 

iJdrgaoii .. 22 railea, ditto. 

Asirgurh . . 14 miles, house of a friend (27th 

halt). 

Borhdnpur 1*2 miles, Mosque. 

Adalabad . . 25 miles, a native shop (Bunga- 
low building). 

Bbdur (morning) 10 miles, a tree (Bungalow 
unfinished). 

Jolligaon (evening) 17 miles, a native shop 
(Bungalow unfinished). 


(End of Khandeish,) 
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X. 

THE URDU VERSION OP THE BOOK OP COMMON PRAYER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENARES MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir, — After an absence from home of some weeks, 
on ray return, three or four days a<( 0 , I had put into my 
hand a copy of your Magazine for BYdiruary, containing a 
rejoinder from “ M.” to the observations which I made in 
your November number, regarding his review in the Indian 
Liturgy, of the Urdu Version of tlie Book of Common 
Pniyer. 

It is not my intention to trouble you, or your readers, 
witli a long reply (some reply seems necessary) ; as the 
question at issue is one which only Urdu scholars and native 
authority can decide ; and, I imagine, not one in ten of your 
readers aspires to rank among the former, or to much ac- 
quaintanc<j with the latter. It will be my (mdeavour also, 
in the few additional remarks I have to make, to avoid as 
much as possible every exprc'-sioii calculated in any way to 
irritate or give oflt‘n(H\ 1 am sf^rry T did imi attend more 
carefully to this point in my former ])aper, as I think 1 per- 
(!eivc the etiVu!!^ of it in M. s rej^imb I ac< ♦unt lev It, in 
a great rinnisure, I)}" my faneyii g th t there was som ething 
— an ^'xpression friend used in a letter to 

me on the s’ object — in AI.Y review and, also, from ’the 
fact that, ahij*mgh the version of the Prayer Book in ques- 
tion, had conn? before the public anonymously had, while 
att(?mpting to bring it into disrepute, unceremoniously and 
needlessly attached my name to it as the author. 

1 shall not go over the ground of defence again of the va- 
rious words and phrases, against which M,, in his review, 
brought charges of false renderings, or bad idioms, and now 
reiterates in his rejoinder. Ilis formidable looking rstiitemeiit 
with three heads, regai’ding the different imaginary m(?arvings 
of lazvm^^ appears to me mere trifling. At idl events, I can 
see nothing in it tending to cast any doubt on the meaning 
of the word as it stands in the Confession, but beg to re- 
fer your readers to the defence of them in my former paper, 
and to remind them, that I brought forward Native and Eu- 
ropean authority by name, testifying to the correct use of 
words and phrases objected to by M., and affirming, that the 
whole version “ is a faithful and intelligible represmtation of 
the original f and upon the tbhole, idiornatical and that, with 
regard to the rendering of the articles, which was particu- 
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larly attacked " there is not one article, nor one portion of an 
article, which is not perfectly intelligible and correct Such 
is the e^ddence for me. The evidence against me is — ^what ? 
Simply M.^s ipse diacit, and nameless native authority, express- 
ed in his rejoinder by such terms as “ We” (for he still retains 
the reviewer^s regal we), we have the best native authority 
for asserting,” we have high native authority for repeating,^^ 
we hold on native authority,” &c. &c. &c. while he signifies 
himself only by an initial. Now we all know what viva voce 
native authority is worth, especially when consulted by men 
of station and influence. Hence I have brought book-cvi'- 
dence, which, as far as natives are concerned, can alone be 
fully depended upon in a case of this kind. M.^s attempt to 
invalidate my native evidence (of the European he says no- 
thing) is weak. However, as he now seems almost h^f dis- 
posed to admit that *^lmre se bachd/^ pronounced by him 
in the first place inadmissible/^ and a gross breach of idiom/^ 
may possibly rank as a provencialism let us hope that, by 
and by, he may sec reason to allow its promotion to the gi*ade 
of good Urdu, That we arc not without grouTuls for indul- 
ging this hope is plain from his rclentings regarding the for- 
merly condemned phrase mazbut imdn^ which he now thinks 
under certain conditions might be admissible.” His asser- 
tion of kamU henv^ often used ad verbialiter,” and of its be- 
ing so used in the quotation which I gave — kamal chain, &c. 
is a§ extraordinary as some of his original assertions. How- 
ever, his opinion relative to this word, too, will probably in 
time be modified, as it has been regarding some others. 

While, however, it is quite unnecessary to retrace the 
ground already gone over in my former paper, I will just say 
a few words in reference to the proofs M. tliinks he brings 
of the faulty omission of the auxiliaries hai, tha, ifcc. for in 
the review he simply asserted the fact, wdille I, in my reply, 
as simply requested proofs. Begging the reader, then, to 
bear in mind what Urdu scholars, quite equal, for any thing 
I know, to M. have pronounced regarding the version in 
question, touching his strictures on this point, I observe 
that it would almost seem as though he did not understand 
the use of the verb without the above-mentioned auxiliaries. 
The usg of this verb in M^s sense, i. e. without the auxiliary 
either expressed or understood, is always conditional (which 
he- knows very well,) and (which he seems to have entirely 
overlooked) there must he another verb in the same mood, to- 
with to” or tab” attached, or the sentence would be 
perfectly meaningless, as the merest tyro in Urdu knows. 
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E. g. Turn wahdn jate to hamm dekhte (had you gone there 
you would have seen me). But in the passages quoted by 
M. the verb wanting, as he insists, the auxiliary (otherwise it 
must he understood conditionally) is 7iot thus connected with 
another in the same mood^ hut w'itli one in tlie subjunctive. If, 
tlierelbre, the word animadverted upon must ho understood 
as conditional, the ])assages have no meaning at all. They 
are sheer nonsense, and there is an end of it. Without mak- 
ing further remarks, superfluous to those who know Urdu, 
and useless to those w ho do not, I beg permission to quote 
the tvbo/r which M. does not, of all the passages, c\ce])t the 
last, hrouglit forward by him, and there leave tlie matter. 
They are but four, and th(»se with great gaps between. 

1st. The Collect for Easterdav. “ Ai Uadiri inul laq Khuda, 
time apne eklante hctc Lsa Masili kc wasile se iiiout ko 
maglnh kiyii, onr hamare waste hamesha ki zindigaiii ka 
darwaza kliol diva ; ham ajizi se teri niinnat karte iiaiii, ki 
jis farah tu peshtar so fazli khas karke nek inidc flamare 
diJofi iiK'u paida bartd, use tarah ham teri liar darn ki ma- 
dad s(' iinhen nek aiijain ko pahumduiw;//// (not pahuncha- 
ie, as it must have hcHui t(* bring Mut M.^s nuiudng, or rather 
no — mcariingj liamare Khndawand l.vn Masii. ke wasile se, 
jo tcie our Kiih-i Uiuls ke sath oada .v Klmd • ubad !uk jita 
our salta na i kart a lr‘ » iunj .*^ 

Noi ’,:.— 1 see nothbig absurd, as M. intimates, in translat- 
ing jua Nent’ by peshtar What I Jiave said again and 

again in my i'ormer paper, 1 ivjicat hm’c : Mibstitiite better 
terms, and >/ien lidieule and ngect the present. What M. 
says al)out the w ords meaning “ might have previously puC^ 
is, as thd w ords stand in tluj sentence, too in elevant to de- 
serve notice. 

2ud. An extract from the Coramuuion Seiwice. “Agar 
koi kaho ki main ban! gunahgjir liufi, our islne anc se darta 
hnfi, to phir tauba kyuh uahin karte our sudliai’ ky;m nal.in 
jsite jab Khuda tumlniri ddwat kartd to kya nske rad kaiaie 
men tnmhen sliarm nahih ati. Jab ki turn ko J\1mda ki tiu\af 
pliirna lazim hai, to kya uzr karke kahoge ki ham taiyar 
nfihifi,^' kc. 

3rd. An extract from the Burial Service. ^'^Maiftne asmiin 
se ek awaz suni jisiie miyh se kahil ki likh we inurde jo Khu- 
dawand men marte liyii ah sq raubarak liyii : Hull kahtjt hai 
ki han, w e apni mihnaton se aram pdte.^^ 

Note. — This short sentence (of which by the way M. only 
quotes half) has already too auxiliaries, and would be posi- 
tively injured by the addition of a third. 

A 
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In a note appended to the last extract^ M; says that I have 
injured the translation of the 3rd Commandment by placing 
“ (thou) after the name of God. He would put it first, 
thus : Tu l^lmdawand/^ &c. i. e. Thou Lord shalt not take 
the name, &c. (This criticism is much more plausible than 
his on my translation.) 

The yerbs in italics in the above quotations are those which 
M. affirms ought to have the auxiliaries expressed, or they 
mean “ might put,^^ might calV^ or, if God called you,” 
andd do not know what else ! Other Urdu schohirs have given 
a different verdict ; and so must all, as far as I can possibly 
perceive, who have not unguardedly committed themselves 
on the point. 

The 4th and last of the interminable instances” of the 
faulty omission of the auxiliai-ics is from the XVIlth Article. 
This, too, I was intending to give at length ; but on turning 
it out;^ 1 fear it would be too long for the patience of your 
readers. I must beg, therefore, those of them who take an 
interest in the matter, to refer to the Article, and reading 
the loholc of the latter part of it together, jmlge for them* 
selves; merely reminding them that the two words in the 
passage so seriously at fault, according to M.^ are ddltd^* 
and ** phahsdtcV’ 

M. then proceeds to give three passages scarcely intelligU 
bier Tliis is odd : for the passages which he has already 
produced as wanting the auxiliai'ies are, on principles of 
construing, not only^'^* scarcely intelligible but positively un~ 
intelligible. However, let this pass. Upon M/s scaicely 
intelligible pas.sagcs” 1 shall make but a few brief remarks — 
the fact of their being intelligible” and perfectly wtellU 
gible and correct” being decided by competent authority, 
produced in my foraier paper and quoted at the beginning 
of this letter. 

With regard to the venerable bearded Maulavis,” 

who sat in conclave, on the puzzling passage in the marriage 
service, I can only say that it might have been some relief to 
their venerable beards had they recollected that nest se hast 
kama (to create out of nothing) is not quite synonymous 
with tartib dend (to arrange). At^l events, I cannot per- ♦ 
ceive that M.^s version would muSi improve the passage, 

I acknowledge is what the natives would call mubham. 
^Ut is not the original so too ? 

, Asali gundh,” M. says, exactly corresponds with the Eng- 
lish original sin. This I greatly doubt; or, of course, should 
have adapted the term. True, Shakespear, in defining it. 
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gives, as one meaning, original but he also adds, ‘‘radi- 
cal, essential, genuine, principal, noble/^ &c. while, regarding 
the word khilqi, which I use, he merely says, “ natural, in- 
nate and I am not aware that it has necessarily the ob- 
jectionable meaning that M. attaches to it. Moreover, I beg 
my readers to bear in mind that the term is defined at 
the t^erg beginning of the Article (the IXth) as well a|^that of 
Predestination* (Article XVIIth), &c. So that it is impossi- 
ble the meaning should be misunderstood. And the favour 
which 1 again request is, that those who take an interest 
in the matter will, before forming their judgment upon it, 
carefully read the whole of the different passages objected 
to by M. 

I pass over what M. repeats respecting the use, or omis- 
sion of the conjunction, having answered that in my former 
paper ; as also what he says regarding my advocating literal 
translations, the exclusive use of the Prayer Book (which he 
does not fairly represent), &c. by merely observing, that I am 
unable to see any thing necessarily vicious^ ^ in a literal 

translation, merely because the Hindus or Musalmiins give 
literal translations of their books : nor should i see any thing 
“ in publishing the TcstauK'iit in (.'reek with an 

interlinear translation in the vemaeii.ar,” m 'rely b.;caiise 
the Miusalmans liappcn to have d jn this with the Ouran ! 
M.^s miignifyinfj my few and 'iassieg remarks upon these 
points into aii “analogy,^- and that analogif^ into an 
arguynent^^ and that argument' into a ‘‘valid argument 
is surely (to quote his own words) an “ argwnmitum ad 
absnrdumJ^ lb8. Note.) 

I wwld gladly let M.’s “ certain learned natives'^ have 
their laugh at the term Salam Ullah,’^ (p, 159,) if either 
he or they had proposed a better, wliich they have not ; nor 
one, as far as I know’, any thing like so good. The term 
which I have adopted is used by Musalmans by way jf 


* What M. remarks (p 154) on the tranBlation of tliis word is nihil ad 
reni ; since, as 1 iiave said, the term is defined in the openinj^ of the article ; 
and why he overlooks this fact it is difficult to say. I should Ivivo been 
thankful if, instead of holdinj^ up to ridicule my translation of the term 
(which he may he sure cost no little pains), he had quietly proposed a better 
—or, at least, another. 

“Jo ... . taqaddus ya taqarrur kiye gaye” (Article XXXVlth) is, of 
course, a mistake of the copyist or printer, for jinha taqaddus yiC taqarrur, 
&c. as is manifest by reading the article to the end, where these very words 
occur. Whether 1 should retain taqa^iM in a sepond Edition wiU be time 
enough to decide when that Edition shall be required. On which occasion 
M.*8,%any other kind and qualified friend’s eriticisms and suggestions would 
be most thankfully received. 
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benediction on the prophets, when mentioning their names : 
it is, moreover, the term used in the Arabic translation of 
the Prayer Book ; and is, 1 believe, current in Arabic. So 
that what there was to laugh at I cannot perceive ; unless 
it was the idea of our presumption in pronouncing that 
term to a congregation of Kafirs, which they ap[)ly (and 1 
rather ^hink in India, at least, solely) to the pro])hets. Be 
this as it may, certain it is that this is not the only term 
they would laugh at. They would laugh just as much — to 
sav nothing of the remainder of the terras in which tlie 
benediction is expressed — at (e. g.) Masih men hona, jismnm 
mizajy ruhdni niizdj, zinda ummeef, labiat ildhi men sharik 
bond, (all existing in our approved version of the N. T.) — 
and a host of such terms, or canV* (to use M.^s own phrase) 
peculiar to our theology. If wc must give up terms Ijeenusc 
venerable bearded Maulavis,” or “ iearnetl laugh 

at them, wc shall soon have little.* leit of Christianity but 
what wc might learn from the Quni!:. 

With regard to ]\l.^s defence of liis own work — the Church 
history — I shall make hut one or two remarks, b(*ing anxious 
to close this (as it aj)pears to me) unprofitable discussion. 
And, first, 1 beg to explain that my ajiplyiiig the Icrm 
traordinary mistakes’^ to all ihe instanees adduced was an 
oversight ; wliich possibly arose from rny writing the pa[>er 
hurriedly in order to be in time for the Magazine. Upon 
consideration I should ccatainly cxcunpt the last tliree or 
four instances mentioned, from the charge, tliough 1 still 
think them objectionable.* !My opinion, hriwcver, is a 
matter of little consequence. On the otlun* points i still 
hold to the same judgment. But let my readers »*ousult 
the work for themselves. My remarks on the* merits of its 
Urdu were, witli four exceptions, confined to the firS' 7iine or 
ten pages of the book — a fact with which jM docs not make 


* W’fiy li« should descriho our Lord’s ascension t)y the ohjectionahle term 
yaih hiiK' ) cannot perceive, lie hold.s mo guilty of not iinpro\iiig the 
Bible-tmnslation : he certainly, in this instance at least, is equally guilty. 
Sec Acts i. .9. 

With reference to the time of tbcdcsmit of the Holy Ghost, M. is correct 
in stating it to be a tradition of the Church that it was ten days after the 
abcension. 

all, on referring to the note in my former paper regarding the “ex- 
tria^pdmary mistalieR,” I see that M. does not quite fairly represent what 1 
My woi*ds respecting the miracles of Christ being termed kartfimit 
andr'lttblloly Ghost, liuh-ul-Quds, form distinct sentences, and are separated 
mi& tvhat precedes by a full-stop ; and, therefore, need not necessarily, 
r certainly never intended they should, be classed with the preceding par 
TOuki*..' (V, rny paper, p. H.) 
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his readers acquainted.* Finally'', I see nothing very singu- 
lar, or original” in the conclusion which I drew, that if a 
man is incompetent himself to write good Urdu, he is not 
exactly the individual to take upon him to write and publish 
a critique on the Urdu of others. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Banaki s, Your's very truly, 

Martih 7lhy 1851. W. Smith, 

1\ S. — \Yith reference to a note in my former paper in 
which the Lutheran Missionaries arc mentioned, as a miscon- 
ception lias, 1 understand, arisen from it, 1 heg to state that 
it was not to thvui 1 alluded when I said that I had been 
asked whctljcr in using the vocative case, which in form 
is the same as the plural — as, for instance, in the words, Ai 
Khuda sab insau ke kluiliq — I did not intend a reference 
to the llolv Triiiitv.” 

W. S. 


* The account too, f>f ( VprianV death, ic not i page 67. hut. in page 12S. 
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EXETER ARCHIDIACONAL PROCEEDINGS ON THE PAPAL 
AGGRESSION. 


It would require volumes to comprise the detail of the general burst of 
national indignation on the Papal Aggression. And we confess that 
wc have no inclination to follow the several steps which appear to us, 
with few exceptions, to be the evidence of a low and false estimate of the 
conservative powers of the Church of England. There has been, in our 
belief, such an inharmonious blending of ideas, such a confusion of the 
temporal with the ecclesiastical question, such a warm welcome to men 
of all and whatever shades of religious opinion, who would unite only on 
the single topic of denunciating the arrogance of the Pope, that wc agree 
with one of the ablest of our religious Journals, that a “feeling of min- 
gled pain and indignation must have been excited in the mind of every 
true Churchman, at the manner in which the cause of the Church has 
been handled during the course of the present agitation.” It seems to 
have been too generally lost sight of, that thousands of those with 
whom the Ministers and Members of the Church of England Jiave 
amalgamated and made common cause, as the protectors of a “ cointnon 
Protestantism,” would applaud the sentiment of Earl rilzwiliiam, that 
the Anglican Church should he regarded as only on a par with the nu- 
merous sects of modern seceders, and would take up, were there hut the 
opportunity, a cry as hitter against the aggressions and assuinption.s of 
the Estahli.shed Church itself, confessing, as did nne of the most down- 
right among them a few years ago, that it is with them “a matter of 
deep, serious, religious conviction, that the Established Church is a 
great national evil; that it is an obstacle to the progress of truth anil god- 
liness in the land; that it destroys more souls than it saves; and tliat 
therefore its end is most devoutly tp be wished by every lover of God 
and man.”* 

Still among the miscellaneous mass of addresses, protests ind peti- 
tions which load our table, it is consolatory to find that several are per- 
vaded by a spirit of sound Churchmanship ; and that one set of docu- 
ments especially, from the Diocese of Exeter, comprehends a noble and 
learned analysis of the entire argument. In selecting these most in- 
structive records, we by no means purpose to detract from the fine 
temper and catholic spirit of the manifestations which have proceeded 
from His Grace the Primate, the Bishops of Oxford and of Durham, 
and various others, both Bishops, and the Clergy of several of the Eng- 
lish Archdeaconries; — ^but the limits to which we are confined pre- 
dtfde our doing further than presenting what appears to us the most 
CQsnprehensive, weighty and convincing of the numerous articles to 
whi^ the occasion has given rise. 


* T. Binney’s Address on laying the first Stone of the New King^s Weigh - 
a Plaee of Worship intenaod for the use of a congregational Church. 
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I. 

To Htfr Most Excellent Majesty Victoria, by the Grace of God of the 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Dtfender cf the 

Faith. 

The humble Petition of the Archdeacon and Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Exeter. 

** That the Branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, in Britain, was 
under the jurisdiction of her own Metropolitan, and independent of the 
See of Rome, for five centuries prior to the mission of St. Austin. 

** That this independency was urged by the British Bishops in their 
interview with St. Austin, as the ground for refusing to submit to the 
assumed supremacy of Rome. 

That the 6th Canon of the General Council of Nice, and the 8th 
Canon of the General Council of Ephesus demonstrate that the claim 
of authority over the British Church, advanced by the Bishop of Rome, 
is opposed to the decrees of the Church, as laid down in two of her 
OScuineuical Councils ; the Synod of Ephesus enacting against the 
aggression of the Bishop of Antioch upon the Province of Cyprus, 
* that the rights which have heretofore and from the beginning belonged 
to each Province, shall be preserved to it pure and without restraint, 
according to the custom which has prevailed of old.’ 

“ That the i)apal thraldom under which the Church of England labor- 
ed more or less, from the 7th to the 16th ceiitury, was the result of this 
assumed supremacy of Rome. 

'‘ That the Reformation was the means of rest oring to tht Church of Eng- 
land her ancient privileges, docirines, discr-I i^e, and f overumtut, a id 
of relieving 1 ;it irom the multiiHied errors nnH false preienshms of* Rome. 

“'J’hat the Kefe med Churcli of England is, and r’aims to be, a 
Branch of the Clun * h Catholic, in whiv :i th pure word of God is preach- 
e<l, and the Sacr; ’oeuts duly administered’ by men validly ordained, and 
thus deriving tlirir comini.ssion and authority by an uninterrupte-a suc- 
cession Irom the Ai)ostlcs; a position held by many eminent Romanists, 
and by the Church of Rome herself at the period of the Reformation. .. 

“I’hat clainiiug to be a branch of the one Holy Catholic Church, she 
protests in the name of the Universal Church against the violation of 
one of her plaine.vt and recognised Rules as laid dt»wn in her Four Ge- 
neral Councils, that ‘ there ought to be but one Metropolitan in each 
Province, and one Bishop in each Diocese ~a Rule enforced by the 
Council of Carthage (A. D. 251), which repudiated the appointment of 
Novatian to the See of Rome, styled him the usurper of the Sec against 
the lawful Bishop, Cornelius, and condemned him as \lii adulterer and 
and a foreigner, and an ambitious usurper of another man’s chair who 
had been regularly ordained before him — a RuK. also which consti- 
tuted one of the terms of union between the British and Romish clergy 
at the Council of Hertford under Theodore — viz., ‘ that no Bishop 
should exercise any authority in tlie Diocese of another.’ 

“That the division of the Realm of England by the Pope into 12 Sees, 
under a Metropolitan, and the intrusion of Popish Bishops into Sees, 
already filled by English Bishops, is not only a direct act of Schism, a 
transgression of a recognised Catholic Rule, an insult to the Anglican 
Branch of the Church, and an indirect infringement on her independence, 
but is also designed to supplant the doctrine, wofship, discipline and 
government of the Reformed Church within these the Queen’s domi* 
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nions ; and to lead to the re-introduction of all the errors and cor- 
ruptions, from which, by God’s mercy, this Church and llcalin were 
delivered at the Reformation. 

“That the Coronation Oath hinds the Sovcrciffn M.o maintain to the 
utmost of his power the laws of (lod, the true ]»rofession of the Ciospel, 
and the Protestant Reformed Relij^ion estaldished by law ; and to ])re- 
serve to the Hishops and (Uergy of tliis realm, and to the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or 
shall appertain unto them or to any of them/ 

“'Fhat by statute r> Anne, c. S, — the Act of Union) it is enacted that 
* for ever hereafter every King or Queen succeeding and coming to the 
Royal Government of the Kingdom of (ilreat Hritain, at his or her co- 
ronation, shall in the presence of all persons win) shall he attending the 
same, &c., take and subscribe an oath to maintain and preserve wriulably 
the said settlement of the Church of England, and the Doctrine, worship, 
discipline and government thereof, as by Inw established, within the 
kingdoms of England and lrcian<l, the dominion of Wales, and the 
town of Berwick-iipon-’lVeed, and the territories' tliereiinto l)cl()ngi?)g.’ 

“That as, in the language of Lord Keny<ir, on '.he Coroiiatiim Oath, 
it cannot well j^ass observation that tl\e. whole system of laws, as to the 
purpose of the present enquiry, was to guard against tlie possible intro- 
duction of P('i)ish influence,* and as, to adoj)t the language of the same 
distinguished writer, ‘so far as regards the Sovereign, // //j/c/rrfer/ A// 
the oath he takes. ^ 

“ We, yotir petitioners, humbly ])ray that your Majesty, taking these 
premises into your Koval consideration, ‘will adopt sucli measures as may 
counteract the Paj)al encroachments devised by Pope Pius the Ninth. 

II. 

To the Right Rev, Father in Gody llenryy by Divine permissimiy Lord 
Bishop of Plreter, 

“ Right Reverend Father, — We, tlie undersigned Clergy of and in 
the Archdeaconry of Exeter, approach your Lordship with every feeling 
of respect and reverence for your Lordship’s per.son and holy othce. 

** We have learnt with the utmost iiidigrialion, that the Bisboj- of 
Rome has lately is.siied a Bull, wh<‘rein, ignoring the existence <.f the 
Church of England, he ha.s assigned to a Metropolitan and 1 J Hislnqis, 
a Province and Diocoes iu these realms, already canonically filled. 

“ It is true, jjossihly, that we ought not to be surprised at this aggres- 
sion upon the rights and liberties of our own Kranch of the C’hiirch 
Catholic, when we remember the encouragement which the adhti enis of 
this foreign Prelate have received, — First, by bis iiisliop.s liaving been for 
many years suffered openly to break the law in Ireland, by assuming 
the style® and titles of Insh Sees; — Secondly, by their being honoured 
with precedence and titles in our Queen's dominions, as if they were 
canonical Bishops ; — ^’Fliirdly, by the recognition of the pretensions of 
th^ See of Rome by several of our fellow'-.subjects, and (witli sorrow we 
add) some of these Priests of our Church ; — and lastly, by a statute 
wbich has recently been passed to renew diplomatic intercourse with 
the Head of the Roman See, as ‘Sovereign of the Roman States.’ 

“ (ri addressing your Lordship as our Bishop and Spiritual Father, we 
refrain from dwelling on the political bearings of this great question, 
bjal. as Ministers of the Holy Catholic Church in tlvis land, we feel called 
updn to dr^clare to your Lornship our firm conviction that the Bishops of 
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the Church of En^^land possess and legally exercise canonical jurisdic- 
tion within lliis realm ; that she has, therefore, a rightful claim to the 
dutiful and affectionate allegiance of the faithful in this country, and 
that, as ministering at her altars, we are resolved to maintain, so far as 
in us lies, the canonical rights of our Uishops, and to protest against 
an act which is at once an aggression upon the rights and privileges of 
the Church of England, and a violation of the Laws and Canons of the 
Universal ('hurch. 

“ Right Reverend Father, we cannot conclude without offering you the 
sincere expression of our gratitude for the vigorous resistance you have 
at all times opposed to the encroachments of the See. of Rome ; and 
earnestly do we hope and pray that our God and Saviour may be pleased 
in his great mercy, to spare you yet many years, to be, as you have ever 
been, the faithful defender of the sacred bulwarks of our Sion.” 

We heg to subscribe, &c. 

111 . 

THE BISHOP OF EXETKR’s REPLY. 

Mr. Archdeacon, and Reverend and dear Brethren, — 

In taking charge of your petition to Her Majesty, I hope I shall not 
exceed the limits, within which 1 ought to confine myself, if I express 
the great gratification which 1 feel in being made the channel of convey- 
ing to the foot of the throne that most seasonable, most able, most 
instructive document, 

1 will venture to g » further — rK>t inrlpi d to correct, buf;. perhaps you 
may think, to strcngllten — the r .’fett in.f nn. le in it, J ; the words of the 
late Lord Kenyon.. They were the wordv. ’.>f one ol’ the soundest and 
most learned lawyers — of ,be most 'aflexi! y iiprigi^. judgt .<^-of the 
most bonmn-Mble ami honest men — who « ver fillecl ii»e high office of 
Lord Chief tfustii .- of England in tlie. proml and palmy days ol Engli.sh 
Justice, ’i’hey'v. niuivover, wor' car^iously weighed, rnd selected, 
in order thai, *e might answer one i>f the most solemn quc.stions which 
could be prop(.‘ -cd to such a man — 'he (jucstion ofhisro^al . lastor — 
** Wheriier, consistently with the oath taken by him at his Coronation, 
he could give the royal assent, to any Bill, presented to him by his two 
Houses of Barliamenl, for ‘repealing the Act of Supremacy, or the te.st 
act, in favour of Roman (Catholics.' ” 

It was in answer to this inquiry, put to him for this holy purpose oy 
King George the Third, of happy and revered mcmoi v, that Lord Ken- 
yon wrote those words, which you have r’ted; and 'o which I hope I 
shall be forgiven, if 1 now add, that they are a very small part of an 
elaborate argument, the plain effect ofuffiicn is to give to u; ii«s auli.ori- 
ty, in contradiction to the lax interpretation which Politicians have 
sought to put on the oath of tlieir Sovereign — as if, in short, it were not 
binding on him in his Ler/l^lative capacity. That gi eat Judge has, by his 
argument, flung to the winds this unhallowed quibble — and has thereby 
established the rights of conscience to our Sovereign — and given the 
security of that conscience for the maintenance to the utmost of the 
Queen^s power, of our pure and reformed faith, and of all such rights 
and privileges of our Bishops and Clergy, as by law do, or shall, apper- 
tain unto them. 

Whatever may be said as to these lights and privileges appertaining to 
us by law, and thus secured to us by the oath of Her Majesty, never 
have the spiritual rights and privileges of the English Episcopate been 
more openly assailed, than by this Papal Bull, of which you truly say, 

3 B 
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that it ignores the very existence of the Church of England** — and of 
which, therefore, it is enough for me to add, that it stamps the brand of 
Schism on Rome and all her adherents indelibly — unless, and until she 
recal the document, which she has so rashly issued, and thus acknowledge 
herself not infallible. 

I turn, therefore, to the next, and, in truth, the main portion of your ad. 
dress to me. You say, that we ought not to be surprised at this aggres- 
sion of a foreign Prelate “ when we remember the encouragements which 
his adherents have received'* from tlie acts of our own government. 

Now, on this part of the suliject, it was my earnest wish to forbear 
from saying any thing out of Parliament. But you have forced it upon 
me ^with too much of reason I am sorry to say for so doing) and 1 will 
not shrink from dealing with it. 

You specify three })articulars, in which the British government has 
given encouragement to the Pope — first, by his Bishops having been, 
for many years, suffered openly to break the law in Ireland, by assum- 
ing the styles and title.s of Irisli Sees : secondly, by their being honoured 
with precedence and titles in our Queen's dominions, as if they were 
Canonical Bishops — ^lastly, by a statute whicli ha .: recently been passed 
to renew di])lomatic intercourse with the Head of the Roman See as 
“ Sovereign of the Roman States.** 

The first of tliese paiticulars, the permitted assumption of the names 
and titles of Kpiscopal Sees, in Ireland, has doubtless largely contribut- 
ed to encourage the Pope to his recent act; hut this is a mailer too 
notorious to need any detailed consideration — and the third is a parti- 
cular, in which I frankly avow, that 1 regard it as nugatory. 1 believe, 
(and I have the highest legal authorities for believing) that before that 
law was jiassed, there was notliing to jirevent the government from hold- 
ing diplomatic intercourse with the Pope, as the temporal sovereign of 
the Romans State.s. *l*he real evil of that declaratory statute was, that it 
gave the authority of Parliament to the expffdiennj of holding such inter- 
course, instead of leaving it, as it had hitherto been left, to the respon- 
sibility of the advisers of the Crown, whether to hold it or not. Under 
tliat responsiliility (which the statute in (piestion lias removed) ii,o 
government since the reign of King James II. had ventured to send an 
accredited envoy to Rome, or to receive one from that Court. 

In one, not unimportant, particular, the recent statute is positively res- 
trictive of the power of the C’rown in holding intercourse with Koine. 
By a clause, not originally part of the Bill, but inserted into it in the 
House of Lords against the resistance of the Ministers who introduced 
it, the Crown is prohibited from receiving any diplomatic agent from 
Rome who is in Holy Orders, or member of any religious order. 

Upon the whole, therefore, 1 do not think that this act can fairly be 
adduced as an encouragement of the spiritual ))retensions of Rome. 

But, while I venture to lay a.side this particular, I would submit to 
your consideration, whether there be not another — and that most inti- 
mately connected with this Papal Aggression — which you have omitted. 
1 mean the statute of 9 and 10 Victoria, c. 59, which repeals all the pre- 
vious statutory penalties for receiving into this country Bulls, or other 
similar instruments, from Rome. 

This was the Act, which, I repeat, most immediately touches our pre- 
sent case ; but for this Act, Her Majesty’s present Ministers are not, as 
such, in any way responsible. It was the act of their predecessors, one 
gf those miserable trucklings to the liberalism of the age, which has 
Plhed US' of all confidence in men, in whom most of os hoped to have 
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entire confidence, but from whom the main benefit derived has been a 
practical enforcement of the Psalmist’s ijesson “ Put not your trust in 
Princes, nor in any child of man : for there is no help in them.” 

There remains the second of the particulars enumerated in your Ad- 
dress, a most important one, considered in its history, and all its bear- 
ings — I mean the oificial order by which “ Papal Bishops have been 
honoured with precedence and titles in our Queen’s dominions.” 

This was an Act specially and exclusively of Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers. It is described as an Act of the GovermnenU in the official 
document, hy which the C’olonial Ministers sent forth his instructions to 
all the governors of all our colonies ; it was defended as an Act of the 
Government when it was made the object of attack in Parliament, espe- 
cially by Lord John itussell, in a speech, to which I will presently refer 
more particularly. 

Ijooking calmly at this formal and official document, I cannot but 
characterize it, not merely as an encouragement, but almost as an invi- 
tation to tiie. aggression of which we now complain. It sets out with 
Kaying» that “ the attention of Her Majesty’s Secretary or State for the 
Colonial department, had lieen called by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to the fact, that the Prelates of the Koinan Catholic Church in the Bri- 
tish Colonies have not hitherto, in their official correspondence with the 
governor and authorities, been usually addressed by the title to which 
their rank, in their own Church, wmdd appear to give them ?ijust claim 
As Parliament,"' it continues, “has. hy a recent Act (that relating to 
Charitable Be([U'‘sts in Ireland) lornodiy recognis; 1 Uk rank of the 
Irish Uoman Catholic Prelates, hy giving tli m prece.knuc immediately 
after tlic Prolah s of the E.stahlisijed Chur '- of the .le rank — it has 
appeared to Her Majesty's unverament, th;* is theii 'iuty to cunl^rm 
to the rule laid down in the Lef 'sl In e.” 

Here it will he seen that the present government (Jor th#documcnt 
1 repeat, diatin«‘\l , dcclarcH that it i.* liie i.ci not of the particular Mmis- 
tcr, whose ttigo.:ture it bears, out ol '* Her Majesty's Governmc it”) ac- 
knowledged not only the right of the Pojjc to parcel out portions of Her 
lijajest) ’s (h minions into ilioceses, and to constitute Bishops with 
spiritual jurisdiction over them, but also the duty of our own go vern- 
mcml to recognise, as such, the Bishops appointed hy the Pope. But, if 
tliis he so. in what respect d(.»es the Papal Act, thus sanctioned and eu- 
forced hy Her Majesty’s Government in the Colonies, diffi from that 
which excites so much of the indignation of the Prime Minister? 

If it be ” insolent and insidious,” if it be an assumption of power” 
— “a pretension to sunremacy over the realm of England, -md a c’-iim 
to sole and undivided sway which is inconsistent witli the Queen’s 
supremacy, with the rights of our Bishops and Clergy and with the sjn- 
rilual independence of the nation” — (such is the eloquent and energetic 
language in which the indignation of the Minister finds its vent' — if, if, 
I say, it be all this, for the Pope to appoint an Archbishop of West- 
minster and 12 Bishops in England, was it less for him to have ap- 
pointed an Archbishop of Sydney and more than twice twelve Bishops 
in the rest of our colonies ? 

In truth, in one, not unimportant particular, the recent act of the Pope 
is less ofiTensive than the former — He avoids giving to his Metropolitan 
in England, the title borne by our own-^He calls him Archbishop not of 
Canterbun% but of Westminster; whereas, in the former case, he ap- 
points an Archbishop with the tilde of a See, already occupied by a 
Bishop of our own Ckurch. Nay, the Roman Archbishop of Sydney, 
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as such, had precedence given to him over the English Bishop of Syd- 
ney. in conformity with the order of government, until the just reclama- 
tion of our own Yen. Bishop there extorted a modification of the order 
securing to our own Bishop his just precedence. 

Bui upon what plea was this simple act of justice conceded } It was 
alleged that the English Bishop of Sydney is a Metropolitan Bishop, and 
that the Roman Catholic Archbiwshop was, therefore, not entitled to pre- 
cedence. But this expedient got rid of the difficulty at Sydney only. It 
leaves to the Roman Catholic Archbishop precedence over every other 
Anglican Bishop within the province. 

Now, can it be said that Her Majesty’s supremacy in the Colonies is 
less sacred, less guarded by our laws, than the same supremacy in Eng- 
land ? We, my Reverend Brethren, cannot say so, for our Ijyth Article, 
and the first Canon of lfi04, affirm this supremacy in all Her Majesty's 
dominions. And who is the lawyer who will be bold enough to deny it ? 

I know not whether the case needs to be strengthened — but, if it does, 
it may be worth obsei^dng that this remarkable order of the Govern- 
ment rests on* declaration directh' contrary to the truth. It says, “ As 
Parliament has, by a recent Act [that relating to Charitable Bequests in 
Ireland^ formally recognized the rank of the Irish Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates, by giving them jirecedence immediately after the Prelates of the 
Established Church, of the same degree — the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops taking rank after the Protestant Archbishops and 
Bishops resj)ectiveiy — it has appeared to Her Majesty's Government 
that it is their duty to conform to the rule thus laid down by the Legis- 
lature.” Nmv, strange as it must sound to your ears, Parliament, in 
the statute here cited (the 7 and 8 Vic., c. 97, s. 15), not only did not 
what the order of Government affirms that it did, but it cautiously and 
warily abstains from doing any thing like it. It says, indeed (s. 15^ 
that “ Lanlia, &c., may be conveyed to the (Commissioners in trust for 
any Archbishop or Bishop, or other person in Holy Orders of the 
Church of Rome, officiating in any district, or having ])astoral 8Uj>tTin- 
tendence of any congregation of persons i)rofe8sing the Roman Catholic 
religion,” — but it says not one word of any rank or precedence whats^ 
ever being awarded to them. 

I do not wish to make unnecessarily any remarks on any individual. 
But it is impossible to do full justice to the case (as respects the en- 
couragement given to Papal pretensions by this order of Government!, 
without adding that its operation, as exciting the aspirations of the 
Vatican, could not fail to ho increased by the quarter from Mdiich it ema- 
nated. llie noble Earl, selected by l.«ord John Russell to be Secretary 
of the Colonies, had, a very short time before he vas thus selected, and 
not very long before this order was issued, thus expressed himself in 
the House of Lords, in my own hearing “ You must recognize the 
Catholic Hierarchy even more distinctly than in the (Charitable Bequests 
Bill. — I carry my view on this subject so far as to wish the Prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church to take their fdaces in this House on the 
Episcopal Bench. — ^That any danger can follow from admitting to your 
Lordship’s House an equal number of Irish Roman (Catholic Prelates, 
with the Prelates of the Irish Church who sit here, I cannot imagine.” 
— (Hansard, vol. 150, p. 1378.) Even this was not all ; the same noble 
KsCrL in the same speech, had previously said — “ There is another plan 
by which it has been proposed that the Roman Catholic Church should 
be made the Establisheci Church of Ireland. I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is greatly to be regretted that this is not the arrangement 
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in existence. 1 regret that the Protestant Church was ever made the 
Established Church of Ireland ; it was a great and fatal mistake, which 
1 wish had never been committed. But I own I have some doubt whe- 
ther, in the actual state of things, we should remedy the evil by return- 
ing to a Catholic Establishment.” 

Now, the only purpose for which I cite these declai^ations, is to show 
that the fact of the noble Earl’s having been selected for the Colonial 
office, shortly after he had made them, can hardly fail to have given 
something of peculiar encour|gement to the ambition of Rome. 

But did the noble writer of the recent letter himself forbear altogether 
from giving similar encouragement ? So far from it, when his colleague 
was attacked in the House of Commons for putting forth this order. Lord 
John Russell defended him by referring to his own practice when he 
filled the office of Colonial Secretary — “ I'hc Protestant Bishop complain- 
ed of the Roman Catholic Prelate having waited on the governor, wear- 
ing the Episcopal ring and other insignia of his order. The matter was 
referred to me, and my reply was that I thought it unfair to object to a 
man wearing any dress he pleased.” Now, to do justice to this official 
decision of the question, it must be remembered that one of the few res- 
trictions imposed by the Roman ('atholic Relief Act of 1829, a. 26, is 
that ” if any Roman Catholic Ecclesiastic shall wear the habit of his 
order save within the usual places of worship of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, or in ])nvate houses, he shall forfeit for every such ofience the 
sum of fifty pounds.” 

It apj)ear.s, therefore, that so recently as in the of last year. 

Lord John Russell had, in his place jri Pfiiiiarnent. as Prime Minister, 
boasted of ba\ ing Met at defiance the existini* law of th. land, declaring 
that it was unfair to subject a Rc>man Catlc uc Bishop ro its puhibuioii. 

When wc consider idl tbesu things, aud iien look at this leiier, which 
throws the wholo blame of encouraging the Pope on a feu^ silly or un- 
faithful Minist rr/. of our own Church, censured by their Bishops, and 
repudiated by ihe great body of their fellow-Ministers, I stand aghast 
at, I \\ ill not say tlie unfairness, I will not say the uninanliness, but 1 
^vill say the prodigious hardihood, of the noble lord’s reliance on such 
entire forgetfulness of recent facts, or such utter disregard of truth and 
justice, as he is thus pleased to attribute to the people of England. 

Whether that people have indeed so entirely lost their ancient charac- 
teristics, as to justify this estimate of them, a few weeks will disclose. 
Meanwhile, 1 mu.st not omit to remark on a statement publicly made 
by one of the Pope’s new Bishops, the Bishop of Northampton, which, 
if it be true, and in proportion as it have any truth, would establish 
against that Minister of tier Majesty, whose public letter we have been 
considering, a charge of so startling a nature, that we are bound stiU to 
suspend our belief of it — even though two weeks have passed without 
its having been contradicted. 

On the 4th of this month Ijord John Russell wrote his memorable 
letter, filled with indignant comments, on “ the insolent and insidious” 
act of the Pope, in making appointments to Roman Sees in England. 

On the .5th (before, therefore, this letter could have been read by him), 
the Bishop of Northampton put forth a pastoral address to the Clergy 
and Laity of his new Diocese, in which we read the following sentence : — 
** The Holy See, in fact, so far from wishing to outrage the feelings of the 
country, has studiously avoided any infraction of the laws, has merged 
a portion of its own direct power, and has taken pains to asgertGun t^t 
those appointments would give no umbrage to the British Government.” 
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On this statement, if it be true — and it has not, 1 repeat, hitherto 
been contradicted, — all comment must be needless. 

1 gladly, therefore, turn from the unpleasant task, which has been 
imposed upon me, to one or two very brief observations, on what it may 
be our duty to do in the position in which we now stand towards the 
Roman Catholic schism in this country. 

One plain dictate of common prudence is, that you be all anxious to 
avoid giving any reasonable ground of odence to the feelings or even 
the prejudices of your people. As far as outward observances are concern- 
ed, 1 repeat what I said to you five or six years ago : — “ The peculiar 
dangers of the times, as well as the prevailing tone of public opinion, 
call upon you most powerfully, as you would avoid being in the number 
of those by whom offences come, to forbear all unnecessary innovation, 
especially that worst kind of innovation — the revival of obsolete usages 
not required by law, whch arc associated, in the minds of the people, 
with the superstitions and corruptions of Rome. 

As respects doctrine, be careful while you set forth Catholic truth in 
its full integrity, so.to set it forth that it may not seem even to the ill- 
informed in sacred things — a very numerous ela. s, 1 need not say — to 
savour at all of the leaven of Rome. Shrink not from asserting sound 
principles, but guard the assertion of them, by pointing out plainly to 
your peofile, what it is which distinguishes them from the errors which 
may border upon them. 

Whether you shall in your pulpits deal frequently with the matters in 
controversy between the two Churches, is a question, which cannot he 
answered in the same way to all. Generally speaking, where Roman 
error is not endeavouring to insinuate itself, 1 should advise you to ab- 
stain from dealing with it. Where it is, he cautious how you deal with 
it. inform yourselves well on the jK)int8 in disjmte, and, till you have 
done this, Ireware of hazarding your own creclit, the honour of your 
Church, and the faith of your peo[)le, by crude and hasty disputation. 

Of those whom 1 now address, there are not a few, who can both 
safely, and most usefully ** contend earnestly for the faith. They wdll 
not need my exhortation to serve their Church in any hour of trial. 'J’o 
these, the less instructed among you will not, I am sure, think it any 
degradation to have recourse for assistance and advice. Tor myself, I 
offer to any who may he exposed to the intrusion (»f Roman teachers, 
what little helji I can be able to give amidst tlie distractions of increasing 
business — and under the liurden of more than threescore years and ten. 

In conclusion, 1 thank you from my heart for the. affectionate terras 
in which you address me personally. During twenty years, in w^hich 1 
have been your Bishop, years, marked by more th .ii ordinary dilficulties 
and perplexities — I have always found you, my Reverend friends, toler- 
ant of any indiscretions which 1 may have committed in my govern- 
ment, and willing ahvays to judge favourably of what you have believed 
to be well-intended. 

I will not detain you longer — for I am aware that I have already tres- 
passed on your endurance. May our Divine Lord give largely of His 
spirit to aid us in all our remaining conflicts for His faith, be our ene- 
mies, who they may ! but may He, rather, if such be His good pleasure, 
permit us to serve Him, the remainder of our years, in peace, looking 
for that day, when He shall say to every one, who shall have been 
“ steadfast unto the end,^' “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord/’ 
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ExNCYCLICAL LETTER OF THE EASTERN PATRIARCHS. 

It may be new to many of our readers that the Dishop of Rome, on 
the sixth of January, 1848, addressed a letter to the Eastern Church, 
purporting? to display a similar “zeal” and “solicitude,” but really 
asserting? the same “ power of governing? the Universal Church,” as dis- 
tinguishes the famous Bull for establishing an Episcopal Hierarchy in 
England which bears the sign-manual of Cardinal Lambruschini, and 
the date September 24th, 1850. It is instructive to contrast the modes 
in which these “insolent and insidious” pretensions have been met, 
severally, by the people of England, and the four Patriarchs of the East. 
It should be observed that the (Churches of Constantinojde, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch and Jerusalem, do not enjoy the privilege of a Royal Supre- 
macy ; and therefore, in the case of the Sees within the Eastern Patriar- 
chates, there had been no invasion of regal prerogative, or interference 
with the Crown, as Head of the Church, even though their bounda- 
ries bad been defined, and their Cathedrals, in esse or in posse tenanted, 
by an “assumption of power in all the documents which” might 
“ have come from Rome,” and a “ claim to sole and undivided sway.” 
The “ rights of the Bishops and Clergy,” and the “ spiritual indepen- 
dence” of the several (Uiristian Patriarchates — grounds which, though 
recognized in tlie Premier’s “Letter” have been too charily assumed 
by tile popular religious meeting- at home, —were the sole arguments 
on wliich the Eastern Patriarchs so admindjly defe'ided their position 
ill the “ Kricyclical liLOtcr” printed at Con inti no pie in 1848, of which 
we will iimiicri lately repp’^t tri abstract, fi rr. the h sh 
Journal for Jrk nary last “With no greater oking for the impudent and 
arrogant clanns of Ro,oe” — vwe »vrue tlu language of that very able 
periodical! — “than the most tTilent of onr contemporaries, we cannot 
help feeling tho tnere is another enemy of sound (’atholicity not less to 
be dreadrd, who{:c ambitious jirojci ts, it is to be feared, will h? much 
encouraged, and its power increased, by recent proceedings.” For 
without a thuught of the tactics of that “other enemy,” its views and 
opinions, intentions and demands, its sympathies have been enlisted 
and its co-operation won by the sacrifice, in loo many and signal in- 
stances, of every allusions to the powers inherent in the Church, her 
commission to teach and govern according to Christ’s ordinance, the 
equal, though actual authority of her Patriarchs, the limits of their 
jurisdictions, the sentences of Fathers and Councils, the apostolicity, 
and independence, of our own ecclesiastical hierarchy ; — all these mo- 
mentous subjects have too often, we say, been waived and compro- 
mised that witness might be accumulated to the only sentiment of 
common acquiescence— the presumption of an Italian Bishop who has 
pretended to distribute the temimralities of the Queen of England. 

We confess that this is. speaking after the manner of men, a very 
valid rally ing-point, on which all Englishmen may meet. It is proved 
to be 80 by the confessions, and protests, of several loyal and noble 
British Romanists. And besides we feel quite persuaded that the or- 
ganization of the Romish system never can leave a nation’s institutions 
to their free development ; but must, in virtue of its theocratical pre- 
tensions, obtrude its decrees upon the powers which, though being from 
God, as it itself confesses, are still from Him subordinately, and by a 
dispensation anterior, to the more complete and binding sentences of 
the Universal Bishop. Still we think that the political and the eccle- 
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siastical bearings of the controversy should have been kept, for con- 
sistency’s sake, quite clear of one another; or rather (for this, alas! it 
may be almost said they have been) that the latter should not have been 
so frequently shelved hehind the scenes, and the former thrust into a 
prominence unbalanced, if not undue. And it would have been as well 
to have recollected that multitudes of those with whom professing mem- 
bers of our Church have joined to memorialize the insult offered to our 
Queen, by an invasion of her prerogative and power over the temporali- 
ties of the Church would echo the sentiments of their Coryphaeus “ that 
the civil magistrate is not appointed of God for the purpose of saving 
men’s souls, but of protecting each equally in saving his own ; that his 
province is not to preside over the Church, nor to modify nor manage it s 
that he is not required to legislate about her doctrines and ceremonies, to 
determine respectively the true and the bt^coming j but that leaving these to 
be settled by men and churches for themselves, he is to extend to all the 
shield of his protection, so long as they entrench not on the rights and 
liberties of each other, and to exert for any the vigour of his arm, if it 
can prove that it suffers in either from the usurpation of the rest.’’ 

The document to the abstract of which we now proceed is described 
as an “ Encyclical Letter of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
to the Universal Orthodox,” and hears the signatures of the four Orien- 
tal Patriarchs, Anlhimus of Costantinople. Hierotheus of Alexandria, 
Methodius (if Antioch (since deceased) and Cyril of Jerusalem. It com- 
mences with “ brotherly salutation in the Holy Ghost, and all blessing 
and salvation from God to all holy Bishops everywhere, our dearly be- 
loved in the Holy Ghost, and to their most pious Clergy, and to all the 
genuine and orthodo.x children of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” 

Section 1 sets forth that “the evangelical message of ^redemption 
should be preached without adulteration, and hcjlily believed, in accord- 
ance with the revelation of our Saviour, the testimony of his Apostles, 
and the traditions of the Holy Fathers in their individual and synodical 
teaching; but the Prince of Evil, that spiritual enemy of man’s salva- 
tion, as formerly in Eden, craftily assuming the pretext of profitable 
counsel, he made man to become a transgressor of the divinely-spoken 
command, so in the spiritual Eden, the Church of God, he has from time 
to time beguiled many ; and, mixing the deleterious drugs of heresy with 
the clear streams of orthodox doctrine, gives it to drink to di^’ers who 
live unguardedly, not giving diligent heed to the things that they have 
heard (Heb. ii. 10), and to what they have been to! 1 by their fathers 
(Deqt. xxxii. 7), in accordance with the Gospel, and in agreement with 
the perpetual consent of ancient doctors. 

“ 2. Hence have arisen manifold and monstrous heresies which the 
Catholic Church, even from her infancy, has been forced to combat with 
the panoply of God, and * the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God,’ and has triumphed over all unto this day, and will triumph 
to the end, ever shining forth brighter and stronger after the struggle; 

Of these heresies some have altogether perished, some are in 
their decline, but others flourish more or less, until the time of their 
overthrow, w'hen, bein^ struck with the lightning of the anathema of 
of the seven GScumenical Synods, they become extinct, even though 
they last for a thousand years ; for the orthodoxy of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, as inspired by the living Word of God, alone endures for 
ever, according to the infsdlible promise of our Lord, — ' The Gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.'— Matt, xviii. 18. 
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*'4. Of th^se heresies widely 'diffused was formerly Arianism* and now 
is the Papacy, which, .though still fiourishing, shall, like the former, pass 
away and be cast down, and a great voice from Heaven shall cry, * It 
is cast down.’ — Rev. xii. 10.” 

Section 5 is devoted to a full examination of “ the novel doctrine” of 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son ; and Holy Scripture, 
Fathers, and Councils are cited, under fourteen heads, in proof of the 
heterodo.\y of the Roman Church on this point. 

. Section (i contains a brief historical sketch of the introduction and 
progress of this doctrine until its final establishinenl in the West, to- 
gether with other “ noveltie.s,” such as the asBum])tion of mouarchial 
power by the Pojies, their monopoly of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and 
their attempts to draw away the other four Patriarchs to their apostacy 
from orthodo.xy, so as to enslave the Catholic Church to the wills and 
onlinances of men. 

“ 7 . Our then renowned predecessors and Fathers, with united labour 
and counsel, seeing our ancestral evangelical teaching trodden under 
foot, anti the robe of our Saviour, woven from the top throughout, torn 
with unholy hands — pierced with paternal and brotherly affection — 
wept indeed over the loss (»f so many Christians, ‘ for whom Christ 
died,’ and a})plied much earnest zeal and emulation, synodically and 
individually, in order that the orthodox teaching being saved, they 
might, so far as tliey were able, sew together tJiat which had been rent 
asunder; and like skilful physicians tlicy consulted together for the 
safety of the sulioriug member , cndiit ing nany triimlalions, and con- 
tempts, and iiersfciitions, only in order tliai the bod; of Christ might 
not be disinen(i)ered, only in ,>r(ier that to* fences >; the uiviut and 
venerable Syn .'(Is might not be trodden dow a. But faithful hi-^tory has 
handed down to us thv rekntless perseverance oi the West in error, 
and these d’stingc.ished nen proved ivileed the truth of the words of the 
Holy Father fh: jU, speaking from e.\])erience even at that time concern- 
ing the Biahop - of the Wc.st, and the Po[)e in particular; ‘These men 
know no' the truth, nor endure to learn it, but strive against those who 
preach to them the truth, and of themselves give fresh proof of their 
heresy’ (to Eusebius of Saniosata), and thus, after a first and second bro- 
therly admonition, convinced of their impenitence, they gave them over 
to their rejirobate mind (for ‘ war is better than peace without God,’ as 
said our Holy Faihtjr Gregory concerning the Ariaus). From that time 
forward there has been no spiritual communion between us and them ; 
for they have with their own hands dug deep the gulf betw^een tliem- 
selves and orthodoxy. 

8. But the Papacy did not on this account cease to annoy the quiet 
Church of God ; but sending forth its missionaries everywhere, * com- 
passes sea and land to make one proselyte/ to adulterate by additions the 
divine Symbol of our holy faith, to prove baptism superfluous, the com- 
munion of the cup unprofitable, and a thousand other things which the 
Demon of Novelty has dictated to the all-daring schoolmen of the middle 
ages, and to the bishops of the elder Rome, venturing all things, for lust 
of i>ower. Our most blessed predecessors and Fathers, though insulted 
and persecuted in divers ways from within and from without, contended 
earnestly that they might save and deliver to us that inestimable inheri- 
tance of our Fathers,, which we also, by God’s help, will transmit as a pre- 
cious treasure to succeeding generations, even to the end of the world. 

‘V9. For some time the attacks of the Popes in their own perapns had 
ceased, and were conducted only by means of missionaries ; but lately 
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he who succeeded to the See of Rome in 1847^ under the title of Pope 
Pius IX., published on the 6th of January in this present year, an Ency- 
clical Xietter addressed to the Easterns, which his emissary has scattered 
abroad within our orthodox fold, like a plague coming from without. 
In this circular he addresses those who have at various times aposta- 
tised from the several Christian communities, and deserted to the Pa- 
pacy ; and citing by name our divine and holy Fathers, he manifestly 
calumniates both them and us their successors and descendants ; them, 
as though they had admitted the Papal injunctions without inquiry, 
and recognised the Popes as arbitrators of the Catholic Church ; us, as 
unfaithful to their examples, and consequently severed from our Fa- 
thers, regardless of our sacred duties, and of the salvation of the souls 
entrusted to us by God. 

“ 10. Every one of our brethren and children in Christ clearly per- 
ceives that the words of the present Bishop of Rome, like those of his 
anti-synodical predecessors, are not words of peace and compassion, as 
he says, but of deceit and quibbling, tending to self-aggrandisement ; but 
the orthodox will not be beguiled therewith, for the VVord of the Lord is 
sure — * A stranger will they not follow, but will llee from him, for th<;y 
know not the voice of strangers*.* 

“11. For all this, we have thought it our paternal and brotherly re- 
quirement, and sacred duty, by these present letters, to continn you in 
tne orthodoxy which ye hold from your ancestors, and, at the same time, 
to expose by the way the unsoundiiess of the syllogisms of the Bishop 
of Rome, of which he himself is manifestly aware ; for he dt'os not pride 
himself on his throne, on account of his apostolical confession; but 
earnestly endeavours to establish his dignity from the A|>ostolical throne, 
and his confession from his dignity. 

“ The Church of Rome founds its claim to be the throne of 8t. J’eter, 
only on one single tradition, while Holy Scripture, Fathers, and Coun- 
cils attest, that this dignity belongs to Antioch ; which, however, never 
on this account claimed exemption from the judgment of Holy Scrip- 
ture and Synodical decrees : and even St. Peter himself was judged be- 
fore all ‘ by the truth of the Go.spel,* and was ‘ found worthy of blame,’ 
as *not walking uprightly.’ (Gal. ii.) 

“ Our Holy Fathers themselves, whom his Holiness, justly admiring 
as enlighteners and teachers of the West itself, reckons to us, and coun- 
sels us to follow, teach us not to judge of orthodoxy from the holy 
throne, but of the throne it.self, and of him who sits on the tbroiie, by 
the Divine Scriptures, by the Synodical decisions and decrees, and by 
the faith that has been preached, that is, by the orthodoxy that has ever 
been taught. Thus pur Fathers synodically judged and coudeiniied Ho- 
norius. Pope of Rome ; Dioscorus, Pope of Alexandria ; Macedonius and 
Nestorius, Patriarchs of Constantinople ; and Peter Gnapheus, Patriarch 
of Antioch, &c. ; for if ‘ the very abomination of desolation stood in the 
holy place,’ according to the witness of Holy Scripture, why should not 
novelty and heresy sit upon a holy throne ? And hence is obtained a 
general view of the weakness and feebleness of the other endeavours to 
establish the despotism of the Bishop of Rome; for if the Church of , 
Christ had not been founded upon the immoveable rock of the confession 
of Peter (which was a common answer on behalf of the Apostles, when 
asked, * whom do ye say that 1 am V) viz., * ’Phou art the Chriet, the Son 
of the living God,’ as the divine Fathers of the East and West have ex- 
pounded to us, it would still have been founded on a sure foundation, 
viz., on Cephas himself, but not at all on the Pope, who, after monopo- 
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lising the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven — how he has administered 
them is manif^est from history. But our divine Fathers universally, and 
with one consent, teach that the thrice-repeated command, * Feed my 
sheep,’ conferred no privilege on St. Peter above the rest of the Apostles 
--least of all, upon his successors also ; but was simply a restoration of 
him to his Apostleship — from which he had fallen by his thrice-repeated 
denial. And the blessed Peter himself appears thus.to have understood 
the intention of our Lord’s thrice-repeated inquiry, * Lovest thou nie V 
and * more than these :’ for, calling to mind the words, * Though all shall 
be offended because of thee, yet will 1 not be offended,’ he was grieved 
because he said unto him the third time, ‘ Lovest thou me ?* 

** ] 2. But his Holiness says that our Ijord said to Peter, * 1 have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and thou, when thou art convert- 
ed, strengthen thy brethren.’ Our Lord so prayed, because Satan had 
asked that he might subvert the faith of all the disciples ; but our Lord 
allowed him Peter alone ; chiefly on this account, because he had uttered 
words of self-confidence, and justified himself above the others, ‘ Though 
all shall be offended because of thee, yet will J not be offended.’ Yet 
this permission was only granted for a time : * He began to curse and 
swear, saying I know not the man.’ So weak is human nature when 
left to itself ! ‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.* For a 
time, we say, in order that when he again came to himself by his con- 
ver.sion, and his repentance with tears, he might the more strengthen bis 
brethren, since they had neither perjured themselves nor denied. 

“ We trust that the divine love so eame.slly commended cu us bv our 
common Master in that sacre.i supper of ‘he last night, which the 
Popes were the first to violate by their heretical novelises, and that His 
prayer for the Unity of his One Catholic and iiostolic <’ fuirch, may be- 
come efl’ertuaf in taking away the middle-wall of partition, and in bring- 
ing back the wnituh ring sheep to the Fold, even in these days. 

“liCt it le said ^hen, in the third place that if it be supposed, ac- 
cording til the l ords of his Molines.s, that this prayer of our Lord for 
Peter when about to deny and perjure himself remained attached and 
united io the throne of Peter, and is transmitted wdth jiower to those 
who from time to time sit upon it, although, as has before been said, 
nothing contributes to confirm the opinion (as we are strikingly assur- 
ed from the example of the blessed Peter himself, even after the descent 
of the Holy Ghost), yet are we convinced from the words of our Lord, 
that the time will come when that divine prayer concerning the denial 
of Peter * that his faith might not fail for over’ will operate ^so in some 
one of the successors of his throne, who will also weep, as he did, bit- 
terly, and being some time converted wdll strengthen us, his brethren, 
still more in the orthodox confession, which we hold from our fore- 
fathers ; — and would that liis Holiness might be this true successor of 
the blessed >St. Peter ! 

“ 13. His Holiness says that the Bishop of Lyons, the holy Irenaeus, 
writes in praise of the ^man Church : — ‘ It is fitting that the whole 
Church— that is, all the faithful eveiywhere, come together because of 
the precedency in this Church, in which in all things has been preserv- 
ed by all the faithful, the tradition delivered by the Apostles.’ Although 
this Saint speaks altogether wide of the aim of the disciples of the Vati- 
can, yet let them be permitted to translate and interpret him according 
to their pleasure ; but we say, who doubts that the old Roman Church 
was Apostolic and orthodox ? Certainly no one of us will hesitate fo say 
that it Was a model of orthodoxy. We, in particular, will add for its 
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greater praise, from the historian Sozomen, after what manner it wa;; 
able for a while to maintain its orthodoxy, which we praise $^a pas- 
sage which his Holiness has overlooked ; ‘ For as was the case every- 
where, the (yhurch throughout all the West, being directed purely ac- 
cording to the doctrines ^ the Fathers, was delivered from contention 
and from trickery concerning these things/ Would any one of the 
Fathers or ourselves deny her canonical prerogatives in the order of 
the hierarchy, so long as she was governed purely according to the 
doctrines of the Fathers, walking by the unerring canon of Scriptures 
and the Holy Synods ? But at the present time, we do not find cither 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, according to the Creed of the Holy 
Fathers assembled in Nicsea first, and in Constantinople afterwards, 
which the remaining five (ICcumenical Synods confessed and confirmed, 
and subjected to so many anathemas those who should adulterate it in 
the slightest particular, as altogether destroying it, nor the apostolic 
pattern of divine baptism, nor the invocation of the consecrating Spirit 
upon the holy elements : but we see in it the divine cup taken away as 
superfluous, and many other things unknown not only to our Holy 
Fathers, but to the holy ancient Fathers of tL< West, as was also tlmt 
very Supremacy for which now his Holiness wrestles with all his 
powers, as did his predecessors, transformed from the brotherly ])attern 
and hierarchical prerogative to Lordship. What then is to be thought 
concerning his unwritten tradition, if the written have undergone such 
a change, and such a deterioration ? or, who is so hold and confident of 
the dignity of the apostolic throne as to dare to say, that if our Holy 
Father Irenacus were to live again, he, seeing it failing of the ancient and 
primitive apostolic teaching on so many most essemtial and Catholic 
articles of Christianity, would not himself be the first to o}>j>ose the 
novelties and self-sufficient determination of the Roman Church, then 
justly celebrated by him as directed ]>urely according to the doctrines of 
the Fathers ? For example, when he heard of the vicarial and appellate 
jurisdiction of the Pope, what would he not sav, who, in a small and 
almost indifferent ejuestion, respecting the cele])ration of Easter, so nobly 
and triumphantly opposed and extinguished the violence of Pope Vic- 
tor in the free Church of Christ? Thus he who is adduced by his Holi- 
ness as a witness of the supremacy of the Roman Church, proves that 
its dignity is not that of monarchy, nor even of arbitration, which the 
blessed Peter himself even never possessed, but a brotherly prerogative 
in the Catholic Church, and an honour enjoyed by the Popes on account 
of the celebrity and prerogative of the city, as also the fourth (Ecumeni- 
cal Synod declared concerning the obsen^ance of the precedency of the 
Churches determined by the third Oecumenical Synod following the 
second, and that again the first, which calls the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Pope over the West a custom; ‘on account of that city being the 
imperial city, the Fathers have, with reason, given it the prerogatives 
saying nothing of its esjiecial apostolic emanation from Peter, and least 
of all, of the Vicarship of its Bishops and universal Bishopric. But the 
deep silence as to such great pririleges, and not only so, but the cause 
assigned for their precedency — not on account of ‘ feed my sheep,* nor 
on account of upon this rock I will build my Church,' but simply on 
account of the custom, and on account of that city being the Imperial 
^'/y—and that not from the I-iord, but /rom the Fathers — will appear, wc 
persuaded, so much the more strange to his Holiness (however 
^liithenvise he may count of his prerogatives), as he, we perewe, highly 
Stines the testimony of the above-named Fourth CKcumenical Synod, 
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which he thinks he has found in favour of his throne ; and the divine 
(iregory, who is called the (ireat, was accustomed to speak of the four 
(Ecumenical Synods as the Four Gospels, and the square stone upon 
w-hich the (Catholic Church is built. 

“ J4. His Holiness says that the Corinthians differing among them- 
selves, made reference to Clement, Pope of Home, who wrote them his 
judgment of the matter ; but they so prised his answer that they even 
read it in their Churches. Hut this event is an exceedingly weak 
confirmation of the Papal power in the house of God ; for then, when 
Rome was the centre of the Government, and the principal city, in 
which tiie emperors dwelt, it was pro])er that any question of im- 
portance, as history declares that of the Corinthians was, should be 
decided there ; as it happens even to this day, when the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem meet with unexpected difficulties, 
hard to be solved, they write to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, on 
account of its being the imperial seat, as also on account of its Synodical 
privileges, but this brotherly assistance and co-operation is not to be 
stretched to the subjugation of the, ('hurch of God. 

“ l.'j. But last of all, his Holiness says that the Fourth (Ecumenical 
Synod (which, by mistake, he altogether transfers from Chalcedon to 
Carthage), having read the Epistle of Pope Leo, cried out, ‘ Peter has 
spoken thus by Leo.’ I’he fact is as is here stated ; but his Holiness 
ought not to overlook after what manner, and after what pains our 
Fathers cried out, as they did, in praise of Leo ; since he, however, 
studying brevity, as i" seems, has omitted this inosL noce :sary particu- 
lar, and the manifest, jiroof that an (Ecun nical Svii(»d is greatly su- 
perior, not only to the i\>pe, hut to his Syt'o ! also, we will explain to 
all the transaction as it really occuried. v f more six liutulred 
Bishops asst inhled in the Synod of Ch ilc don, al^out 200 of the most 
learned of tiiem ' ,ere appointed by the Synod to exan.lac the letter and 
the sense of tli*‘ - ad Epistle of Leo and jiot only so, but to deliver in 
writing, joui vith their signatures, their individual judgment of it, 
w'hether H were orthodox or no. These, about iwi) hundred distinct 
judgments and resolutions on the epistle, are found principally in the 
Fourth Session of the said Holy Synod in such terms as the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Maximus of Antioch said : — * The epistle of Leo, the Holy Arch- 
bishop of Imperial Home, agrees with the decisions of tlu 318 Holy 
Fathers in Nicuea, and the 150 in Constantinople, the new' Rome, and 
with the faith expounded by the Most Holy Bishop Cyril in Ephesus, 
and I have subscribed it.* 

“ And again — Theodoret, the most pious Bishop of Cyru8.*^‘The 
epistle of the Most Holy Archbishop, the Lord Leo, agrec.i with the 
faith as set forth by the blessed ana Holy Fathers in Nicaja, and with 
the symbol of the faith ]>ublished by the 150 in Constaatinople, and 
and with the epistle of the most t)lessed Cyril, and 1 liave 8ubscrihe«l* 
the above-mentioned epistle in token of my acceptance of it.’ And thus, 
all, one after another, — * the epistle agrees,’ — ‘ the epist le is consonant,’ 
— ‘ the epistle is concordant in meaning,’ &c. After so much and so 
careful an examinatiqn and comparison with the former Holy Synods, 
and the full conviction of the correctness of its meaning, and not simply 
because it was the epistle of the Pope, they cried out, without grudging, 
that exclamation on which his Holiness boastfully vaunts himself. 
'But if his Holiness had sent us statements concordant and agreemg 
with those of the seven first (Ecumenical Synods, instead of boasting 
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of the i)iety of his predecessors, proclaimed by our predecessors and 
Fathers in an CEIcumenical Synod, he might have justly boasted of his 
own orthodoxy, proclaiming nis own goodness instead of that of his 
Fathers ; so that if his Holiness will send us such statements as 200 
Fathers, having examined and discussed, shall find to be accordant and 
agreeable to the above-named early Synods, he shall hear from us 
sinners, at this day, not only * Peter thus spake,' but another honour- 
able expression, viz. — Blessed be the hand that has wiped away the 
tears of the Catholic Church 1 

“ 1 6. And verily it were meet that so great a work should be under- 
taken by the care of his Holiness — a work worthy of the genuine suc- 
cessor of the blessed Peter, of Leo the First, and Leo the Third, who, 
for the preservation of the orthodox faith, engraved the divine Symbol 
free from novelties upon invincible shields, — a work which shall unite 
the Churches of the West to the Holy Catholic Church.'* 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON CONFESSION. 


It has been our lot, of late, to hear the expression of such strong 
sentiments against even that guarded and discreet use of private con- 
fession which our Church allows for the quieting of troubled consci- 
ences, that we are happy to subjoin a correspondence on the subject of 
three of his benefi(jpd Clergy, with the Bishop of London, comprehend- 
ing a very complete digest of the authorities, and limitations which 
should be brought to bear uj)on this important and delicate subject. 

My Lord, — We, the undersigned Clergy of your Lordship's Diocese, 
have seen with pain the publication of a letter as from your l.ordship, 
a copy of which we enclose that you may judge of its correctness. 

From the extreme brevity of that letter we are led to think that it was 
never intended to meet the public eye. But as it has been published, 
and is placing your Lordshifi in a painful positiem, and agitating the 
minds of many, we feel it our duty respectfully to draw your attention 
to it. 

Your Lordship is aware that the very practices condemned by you in 
your recent charge have been introduced into the Church as practices 
warranted by the Church. 

In the letter to which we refer your Lordship appears to admit tliat 
some sort of ** auricular confession*' is taught by the Church. 

We believe that this apj)arent admission of the {practice by the use of 
the word ** auricular confession*' (a word exclusively applied to the Rom- 
ish practice) will be immediately taken by the Romanizing party as an 
implied approval of those very practices which your Lordship meant to 
disapprove. 

We believe, that thus the censure given in your charge will be prac- 
tically nullified. And further, we fear that you might be cited in future 
as an authority in favour of the practices which you condemn . 

Sincerely anxious that you should not occupy a position so painful, we 
respectfully request that vou will state more fully and at length your 
original views as you briefly stated them in your charge, that the minds 
of marty attached members of our Church may be relieved, and an occa- 
sion removed from those who desire it in continuing practices within > 
the Church entirely forbidden by it. For, as your Ijordship is well 
aware, the only mention made in all the standards of our Church of 
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suiricular confession*’ is in the Homily of Repentance, where it is un- 
reservedly and utterly condemned. 

Trusting that your Lordship will believe, that nothing but a sense of 
duty to yourself and anxiety to prevent other applications of a very dif- 
ferent character, has influenced us in thus writing.-^We are, &c., 

• W. Weldon Champneys. 

H. Montague Villiers. 

Edward Auriol. 


Fulham f November 22nd, 1850. 

Rev. and Dear Brethren, — I thank you for having called my attention 
to what you consider to be an ambiguous expression in my answer to a 
letter which I received from the Rev. T. Bolton, which answer has been 
published without iny permission. What 1 intended to say was, that 
by the words “ auricular confession” I supposed that every one would 
understand me to mean the Roman practice of confession, and not that 
kind of confession, which is recognized as useful and salutar)^ by our 
own Church. I meant to distinguish between that upon wdiich the 
Church of Rome insists as an indispensable duty, necessary to the for- 
giveness of sins, and that which the Church of England permits as be- 
ing in certain cases prolituble. 

The former kind of confession is condemned in the Homily of Repen- 
tance under the nnme of auricular confession. The latter kind is thus 
spoken of in the same Homily; — “ 1 do not ^ay but that if any do find 
themselves troubled in conscience they may repair to ibrir learned Cu- 
rate or Pastor, or to .some oiiier godly-iearneii r.ian, an<‘ show ilie tr'vu- 
ble and doubt of their conscience to thf^m tb .t they may receive at their 
hand the comfortrbie salve of God's Word; but it is against the true 
Christian liberty t! at any man shooiu br bound to the memberiug of 
his sins, sl< it h uh been used heretofore in the time of blindness and 
ignorance.” 

The riifierenee between the two Churches is clearly stated by Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, one of the ablest opponents of Popery in the time of 
King James II. “The Papists,” he says, “do very unjustly traduce 
and calumniate the Reformation, when they say that the Protestants are 
against private confession. There is no such thing. There is no Pro- 
testant Church but gives it that due esteem and regard that it ought to 
have. All that they have done is to regulate it ; to set it upon its true 
basis and foundation, which is done, not by requiring private eonfess’on 
as a thing necessary, but exhorting men to it as a thing highly conve- 
nient in many cases. In all those instances where it can be useful or 
serve any good purpose it is both commended and seriously advised; 
that is to say, where a sinner either needs direction and assistance for 
the overcoming some sin that he labours under, or where he is so over- 
whelmed with the burden of his sins that he needs the help of some 
skilful person to explain to him the terms of the Gospel; to convince 
him from the Holy Scriptures that his repentance (as far as a judjpnent 
can be made of it) is true and sincere, and will be accepted by God; and 
lastly, upon the full examination of his state, and his judgment thereupon, 
to give mm the absolution of the Church. In all these cases no Protestant 
who understands his religion is against private confession; on the con- 
trary, all the best writers of the Protestants, nay, all the .public confes- 
sions of the Protestants which give an account of their fasith, are 
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mightily for it, and do seriously recommend it.” (8ermon8> vol. 5, p. 

122 .) 

He proceeds to quote a passage from Calvin’s Institutes (111.^ IV., 12), 
in which private confession is strongly recommended, and adds — “ Thus 
far Mr. Calvin, and in the same place, where he doth thus recommend 
private confession, doth he also speak of the benefits of private abso- 
lution, in order to the casing and comforting affli(?ted consciences. And 
this sense of his is the general sense of the Protestants abroad,” ** and 
this I think may be justified to all the world.” “ But the Popish doc- 
trine in the matter is quite of another strain, and serves to quite a dif- 
ferent purpose.” ” By confession they mean, not confession to Cod, nor 
confession to our neighbour in case of injuries, nor confession to the 
Church in case of public notorious sin, but private confession to a Priest, 
which is that they call auricular confession, because it is whispered into 
his car. This is that confession they make a necessary part of repen- 
tance, and without which (supposing we have opportunity) sin is not 
forgiven.” 

He then quotes the decree of the Council of Trent, which enjoins the 
private confession to the Priest of all mortal t ins, even the most secret, 
though they be only in thought or desire, and all the circumstances of 
them that ma> charge the nature of sin ; and declares those accursed who 
say that .such confession is not by Divine law necessary for the obtain- 
ing of forgiveness; and he justly observes that “as this confes.siou is 
managed in the Church of Home, it is so far from being a check or a 
bridle upon a man to have a care of committing the same sins again 
that he hath thus confessed, that, on the contrary, it gives a great en- 
couragement to sinners to continue in their sins.” He concludes — 
“ Let all of us, therefore, when we find ourselve.s burdened with the 
weight of our sins, apply to God, and unburden ourselves of them by 
confession to Him. if we need either advice, or assistance, or direction, 
or comfort, we may call in the assistance of pious and discreet Ministers ; 
nay, we ought in prudence to do so, and we are wanting to ourselves if 
we do not. But still, the confession that is necessary to the obtaining our 
pardon must ever be under.4tood of confession to God. Whosoever 
numbly and sorrowfully confess his sins to Him, and endeavours to for- 
sake them, such a man shall find pardon, whether he confess to men or 
no.” This is the true Prote-stant doctrine, and let us all adhere to it and 
practise it. 

It seems to me that the Church of England does not encourage fre- 
quent or periodical private confession, the danger of abusing which is so 
obvious as not to require pointing out ; but that she does not forbid her 
members to have recourse to private confession on w^hat may he termed 
great spiritual emergencies ; that cases where such confession is proper 
are exceptional cases; that it is an indulgence to human weakness 
rather than a duty, and that men are not to be exhorted, or even invited 
to perform it, except in the s[)ecific instances for which provision is 
made in the offices of the Church. 

1 think that such confession should be wholly and in all its parts 
VJ^untary and spontaneous, and that the Minister to whom it is made 
tmould forbear from those particular inquiries which lead to the abomi. 
nations of the Romish confessional. So guarded, 1 do not think that 
private confession ought to be entirely condemned. “ Our Church,” savs 
Fuller uri his Moderation of the Church of England) ” doth declare the 
necessity of su^ch n confession as is useful to the purposes of true repen- 
tance— that is, when confession to the Minister of God may be useful 
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for spiritual advice, and for the quieting^ of any one’s conscience, in or- 
der to a good life, or a happy death, and particularly in order to the 
fruitful receiving of the Holy Communion.” 

Hr. Hey thinks that “ the real purpose of our Church in quitting the 
laws of auricular confession, and at toe same time recommending some 
confidential intercourse between a Minister and the troubled in con- 
science, was probably to throw off a yoke hard to be home, to give 
liberty where the sensible and delicate mind most longs for it, to substi- 
tute affectionate exhortation in the room of penal laws and mechanical 
observances, and thereby prevent hypocrisy and evasion, without dis- 
solving the Pastoral connexion and relation, or weakening the mutual 
confidence and mutual kindness between Minister and people.” “The 
ordinary language of our (>hurch is “ confess yourself to Almighty God.” 
and it is found even in our first exhortation to the communion ; but 
when the mind is tormented with scruples, or debilitated by sickness, 
advice is wanted, and the weak should be “ moved” to get over their 
reserve and solicit spiritual “ comfort or counsel.” He might have 
added, in the words of the Church, “ the benefit of absolution,” that 
benefit being, I apprehend, the comfort which the penitent derives from 
being assured by one who is commissioned to assure him, upon the 
authority of God’s Word, that if he is truly penitent his sins are forgiven 
by Him who alone can forgive sin; and who prays for him, as one of 
God’s Ministers, that He may have Tiiercy upon him, and pardon and de- 
liver him from all his sins 1 do not think that a Clergyman to whom 
confession is made ou,Tht to eraplfty any inore positive form of absolution, 
except in tlie single case of a sick person, i or whic^i a special form is 
prescribed. 

1 may remark, that the Uoth Canon, whi ;;i speaks o' the case where 
a man “ <'Oiift sses his secret aud hidd* n -in or the unburderiijig of his 
conscience, and receive spiritual consolation and ease of mind from 
him,” most prohiLl* y refers to the ca^es provided for in the offices for 
Holy Coifirnuniru and for the visitation of the sick. 

1 need hardly add that private confession, even as allowed by our Re- 
formed (ihurch, reijuires the greatest discretion and carefulness on the 
part of those Clergymen who encourage or permit it, to prevent its 
assuming the character of [Romish] “auricular confession.” — I re- 
main, &c., 

C. J. London. 

P.S. — I have no objection to the publication of this letter. 

The Rev. Messrs. Cbampneys, ViUiers, and Auriol. 


THE REV. WILLIAM GRESLEY’S “REMONSTRANCE WITH 
THE EVANGELICALS.” 

Few men deserve better the gratitude and respect of all consistent 
Churchmen than the Rev. Wm. Gresley, Prebendary of Litchfield. Many 
of our readers will doubtleis recollect the instructive series of tales 
illustrative of periods in our English Church history from his pointed 
and racy pen. An esteemed contributor fb this periodical has recorded 
a becoming eulogy of his “ Treatise on Preaching and in the sevdtfal 
crises of recent date, he has invariably struck home 'with that practical 
illustration and appeal to common sense which always tells well for 

3 D 
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the i^ood cause, in the end. No one better than Mr. Gresley has dis- 
cerned, in the passing events of the day, ** a deep>laid conspiracy against 
the Church of England;’* nor was ever a more timely warning entered, 
than his, that advantage has been taken of a national excitement to 
turn the hereditary anti-Papal feelings of the peo])le of England ostensi- 
bly against a certain portion of the Clergy, but really against the d(K;trinc 
and discipline of the Church itself. We should be heartily glad to hear 
that his iaea had been entertained by the Clergy at large, of a unanimous 
declaration not to consent to any nlteratiou of the Liturgy '* — for this is 
the point.to which, clearly enough, recent movements have been tend- 
ing, — to deprive us of the witness of our sacramental and other special 
formularies to the Catholicity of the Anglican Branch of the Churcli 
Orthodox. Indeed, as Mr. Gresley distinctly tells us, there are those 
of Lord Ashley’s party who “ proclaim that they will have a * new Re- 
formation,’ — that is, that their intention is to make essential changes in 
the present doctrine and discipline of the Refonncd Church.” 

We introduce with great pleasure the following most jjertinent sen- 
tences from Mr. Gresley’.s “ Word of Remonstrance with the Evangelicals'' 
addressed to the Rev. Francis Wilson, in reply to his pamphlet, cal]i‘d 
“ Peace with Tractarianism'' 

“Let me proceed to analpe the terms which you employ. ‘No 
peace with Rome/ you paraphrase ‘ No peace with Tractarianism.’ 1 
confess I do not like the term ‘No peace* w'ith any one. It has a harsh, 
uncharitable sound. One would not willingly use it even with respect 
to Heathens and Infidels, much less in*6peaking of Christians. If, in- 
deed, you mean merely that you will preach strenuously against the 
errors of Rome, and endeavour to banish and drive them away from 
your parish, — that you will encounter the Romanists in argument, and 
resist their endeavours to gain proselytes ; nay, rather, do all you can to 
win them over to the Truth, — ^then 1 heartily agree with you. But why 
apply this form of expression so jiointedly to Rome ? I, for my })art, 
would, in precisely the same manner, have ‘ no peace with Dissent.’ 1 
would warn people against their false doctrines and schismatical practices, 
just as I would against the errors of Romanism. And 1 cannot but 
think that rny position is more consistent, and more suitable to a 
Churchman than yours. You have an intense hatred of Popery, and 
an evident leaning to Dissent. I avow a firm and conscientious disap- 
proval of both. You detest * the mummery and incense of a Popish 
mass-house but have no great repugnance to go with Dissenters to 
‘ Sion or libenezer Chapel.’ I should equally avoid both, because Holy 
Scripture commands us to avoid those that ‘ cause divit ions.* .... 

“ But perhaps you mean Tractarians, Ministers t>f the English com- 
munion who use ceremonies and ohserv’ances conirary to the Church to 
which they belong, and tending to Romanism. If these are the persons 
whom you mean by Tractarians, I quite agree with you in disapproving 
such practices, and only wonder that our own Bishops allow them to do 
so. But here, again, I am at a loss to know where to find such persons. 
Where are they to be met with ? Can you mention three Churches in 
London, or ten in flie whole of England, where practices are adopted 
Contrary to the smrit aitd instruction of the Churen of England, and in 
the direction of Rome t 1 do not think you can name so many. At 
any rate, for every one that can point out where any ceremony or 
practice is adopted of a Romish tendency, beyond what is authorized in 
our Church, I will pledge myself to name one hundred where the Ku- 
bricks and instmctlons of the Church are not acted up to. . . . 
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“ llie fact is, there are no Churches, or next to none, where any Rom- 
ish practices whatever are adopted — if there were, they would not be 
tolerated. What, then, is the conclusion at which we arrive ? Why 
just this : that in vowing eternal enmity against Tractarians, you are 
not speaking of persons who have really deviated from the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England, but of those who are devotedly 
attached to their Church, aiid desire nothing more than to live and die 
in her communion. You are vowing etern^ enmity against the most 
consistent of your brethren. And, in writing the pamphlet which you 
have (lone, you have, 1 would willingly believe without intending to act 
an ungenerous part, been endeavouring to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity of this outcry against Popery, to stigmatize a body of men far 
more zealously attached than yourself to the true doctrine and discipline 
of the English Church. 

‘‘ Let me entreat you, and other Evangelicals, to consider honestly and 
(M)nscientiously what 1 have already said, and also what 1 am about to 
say, in ])roof that you are acting wrongfully. 1 write to you as a con- 
KcientiouK man, and trust that you will not put down your conviction. 

“ One of the practices of those whom you cull IVacturians is to observe 
iSaints' Days. 1 myself ahvays make a point of attending the Cathedral 
on such days. I advert to the subject in family devotion ; if I had pa- 
rochial duties, J should read the prescribed service, and call attention 
in a sermon to the holy servant of God wlmse deeds are on that day 
commemorated. You, as it appears, contemn such observances. You 
speak in derisioi) of ‘ tiie remediless slati ‘ ul a parish ' when fairly saddled 
with a Clergyman who rejoices in the name i T AngloA.atholic\ and dates 
his letters from the faints’ Days ' Nor is it the mere ]>: actice of dating 
letters from those days thai, yon object *t is wit rehictauce that 
I advert to personal ciicum^ {anccs, hui 1 believe that 1 am ti*rrect in 
stating that, notwithstanding the known wishes, and even formal re- 
quest, of some of y mr own p«irishionri .'j, y< u persist in closing your own 
Cdiurch on the Saints! Day. At the time when the Tractarian ^>lergy, 
in strict accordance with the order of ihcir Church, are celebrating the 
holy lives of Saints and Martyrs, and from their example encouraging 
their flocks to (Christian deeds and sufferings, no hell in your parish 
Humin6ns your parishioners to worship. Anxiously as they long for it, 
they are debarred from the solemn celebration which their own Church 
])romiscs them. 

1 beseech you to let your conscience have fair play. Are you the 
person to reproach your fellow Ministers, and declare that you will have 
no peace with them, when it is yourself, not they, that are di.sobeyirjg 
the Church’s orders ? Which are the ‘ unworthy sons of the Church’ — 
they w'ho scoff at her ordinances, or they who reverently use them ? You 
call the Tractarians Papists and Romanizers, because they obey their 
Church. Are not you in fact a Dissenter ?” 

“ I am not writing a set answer to your pamphlet, and therefore you 
must pardon a little excursiveness, llie present opportunity will 8er\'e, 
as well as any other, to explain and justify the course which I took at 
the Archidiaconal Meeting. It appeared to me of little use to go there 
merely for the mir|)ose of declaiming against the Pope. I expressed 
myself, as indeed I felt, most strongly on the unlawfulness of his intru- 
sion, and cited Holy Scripture, as well as the Canons of the Ancient 
Church, in proof of my views. But 1 considered that the c^ef practicail 
object of our meeting was, to consider how his aggression might be met. 
Now if we can remove the causes which led to the unhappy secession of 
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those who have left us, we Should obviously be taking the best means to 
prevent secession in future, perhaps gain back the seceders, and so 
frustrate the object of . the Romanist movement. 

"There was, however, another class of topics unconnected with party 
difference as to doctrine, to which it appeared to me that I might profit- 
ably advert without offence ; namely, the relation of the Church to the 
State. We know that this is the ^evance by which those who have 
recently left us, and some, 1 fear, who are still with us, have been main- 
\y scandalized. It has appeared to them that the present position of the 
Church of England, in respect to the State, is such as to destroy its ri- 
tality, and mar its character as a Church. To a certain extent 1 feel 
strongly with them. The worthy chairman of the Ij&y Meeting at Litch- 
field declared that his Protestant blood boiled within him at the inso- 
lence of the Pope, in daring to appoint Romish Bishops, and interfere 
with the Dioceses of the English Church. Just so a Churchman^s 
blood boils within him to think the appointment of the Bishops of tlie 
English Church, and the arrangement of our Dioceses, should be in the 
irresponsible power of the Prime Minister for the .time being—the no- 
minee and creature of a House of Commons, consisting of all the mul- 
tifarious denominations into which our unhappy nation is divided. Our 
indignation is greatly increased when we see our Churcli in the clutches 
of such a man as the present Premier. To iliink that a man who is so 
utterly ignorant of Church principles, so devoid of enlightened rever- 
ence for the Church of God, so destitute even of respect for the Estab- 
lished Religion’ of his country as to fretpient notoriously a Dissenting 
place of worship ; that such a man should have the jiower to a}>pn)pri- 
ate to himself the Queen’s prerogative, and appoint our Bishops, — not 
to mention Deans and other dignitaries,— -that he should be a)>ie to in- 
sult the Church by selecting men on whom the (Jhurch has set her 
mark of disapproval ; that he should dare to refuse all inquiry into the 
orthodoxy of his nominees when the law afforded the opiwrtunily, and 
when the majority of the English Bishops resiajctfully requested that an 
inquiry might be made ; that the same man, or his supporters, should be 
able to abolish bishopricks at their discretion, and limit their increase, 
and tie us down to the number which sutHced for a quadruple popula- 
tion, thus crippling the Church in the free exercise of its functions ; 
that the same roan, or his party, should unceremoniously reject a Bill 
brought in by consent of the whole bench of Bishops for providing a fit 
tribunal for the trial of disputed doctrine, and insist in retaining the 
absurd anomaly of submitting the doctrines of the Church to a lay tri- 
hunal, thus holding up the Church of England as an object of ridicule 
to the common jester, and of triumph to the enemies which surround 
us ; all this, and more that might be mentioned, has proved too much 
for the allegiance of some of the Church’s most devoted sons. It is 
useless to tell them that much of this is contrary to the spirit of the law, 
and mere usurpation of power,--that the law by which the trial of spiri- 
tual causes was riven to the Privy Council has not been recognized by 
^Convocation,— that the confirmation of a Bishoj) without inquiry into 
ejections made against him was only carried by a judicial maamuvre. 
In spite of what you can urge, all these facts are before their eyes; and 
'many have chosen to join even the corrupted Church of Rome rathw 
’than remain in one which they consider enslaved end dishonoured. For 
inyself, while I sympathize with these persons in their indignarion at the 
;|yranny of the Government, I entirely disapprove of the step which they 
taken. Nothing wifcld ever induce me to join the corrupt Ckuren 
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of Rome. Under no conceivable circumstances will 1 leave the Church 
of my country. My mind is fully made up. 

" And 1 believe I speak the sentiments of a very large number of the 
Clergy. We have solemnly engaged at our ordination to administer the 
rites of the Church in the way prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer.. We acknowledge no power in the Pope or Bishops, or in the 
Prime Minister, or in the Parliament or Sovereign, to absolve us from 
that engagement. If the Services are altered in any essential particular, 
it is our deliberate intention to continue to administer them in the man- 
ner in which we have engaged to do. Meanwhile, we shall use every 
legal means to obtain redress. We think our cause so good, and the 
grievances under which we labour so palpable, that the common justice 
of the English people will, ere long, afford us redress. We expect, in 
your own phrase, to have * the entire Protestant Laity at our back,^ — 
those, at least, who are members of the Church. They have no interest, 
any more than we, in maintaining the intoleral)le tyranny exercised by 
a Whig Minister. AVhy should lajntnen of the English Church submit 
to see their Cliurch crippled in its ofhccs, saddled with heterodox rulers, 
its doctrine interpreted by mere politicians, itself held up to the ridicule 
of Dissenters and Romanists? We fully expect that they will soon help 
us to free ourselves — nay, rather themselves, 1 should say — from these 
insufferable grievances, and place their Cliurch at lagst on a footing 
with Dissenters, who have the free management of their own affairs. 
Nay, we do not despair that even you and your friends will, ere long, see 
that your interests an* concerned u* much as uurs. Surely it is for your 
good as much as ours that a fir number of B'shops shoald be appointed 
to govern the Church; that in the choice ot a HishOi» the Queen, in 
her capacity of Supreme Ci vciuor, slnmld 1 allowed to con^’di with 
the principal Treiates on the i*ench, and nor c<>!istiaiuea to accept the 
nominee of a Mini ter of the State, who may he a Chr^chman, or may 
he a Dissenter, ? Socinii.n, a Jew, n:: , (fo- ulio can tell which way the 
wheel of events j iay turn ) even a 'I ractarian, or Romanist I ITie real truth 
is, that the Querrfa just supremacy is at present wrested from hir, and 
exercised by another, who has no right to it, and uses it unworthily. 
I will not sjieak of Convocation, because many doubt of the exj)ediency 
of its revival under its former shape. But surely it is as much your in- 
terest as ours that there should be some fit body to represent the 
interests of the Church, and assist the Queen in the exercise of the 
power confided to her in Ecclesiastical causes. Surely you will agree 
with us that the Prime Minister ought not to he, as he is, a lay 
Pope, controlling all our arrangements, atid exercising in his own j>er- 
son the powers of Sovereign and the whole bench of Bishops. Such a 
power, in the present day, is too monstrous and extravagant to last. 
The present Premier has committed himself to the perpetuation of this 
palpable tyranny. It is the duty of all Churchmen to unite in resis- 
tance. 

“No greater error in judgment could be conceived thiui for the 
Evangelical party to submit to the usurpation of jioliticians in the hope 
that through them they shall put down the Tractarians. Such a coali- 
tion would he hut a repetition of the old story of the stag and the horse. 
Once let Lord John RusseU mount fairly on your back, ami put down 
who now resist him, and you will not easily get him off again. Hear 
the.iangoage of Jjord Fitswilliam, at the York Meeting : ^ llie Church,’ 
said he amidst the derisive cheers of the g^^manists, Uhe Chijireh of 
England is hut one of those sects which h^ gron^ up since the Re- 
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formation-— which have been the faithful offspring of the Re(orma* 
tion — and in ^ which, 1 venture to say, Churchman as 1 am, that 
vital Christianity is to be found. 1 claim this, not only for that portion 
of the Reformation to which 1 belong, but concede it to ^1 Reformed 
sects/ Yes ; that is the light in which modem politicians regard their 
Church ; and that is the princinle on which they will deal with her. 
Should you, Sir, like your Churcn to be treated like the ‘ other sects ? ' 
There is a great deal implied in that phrase. You remember, doubtless, 
the proposal of Dr. Arnold (and bis doctrines are said to be admired 
in high quarters). He proposed that our parish Churches should be 
used by all the * other sects* as well as Churchmen ! Are you prepared 
to accede to this liberal proposal; to let Baptists, Weslcyans, Indepen- 
dents, all occupy your pulpit in turn, 'fhey have already gained admit- 
tance into too many of our schools. Are you prepju-ed for what is the 
natural consequence, to give them a share also in your tithes and 
glebe? Depend upon it, this is what things will come to, if we once 
let Lord John Russell get firmly in the saddle. Our Churches, our 
schools, our doctrines, our emoluments, our position as God*s Ministers, 
will all be subjected to the cnacihle of Liberalism, and parcelled out 
amongst the ‘other sects.* Are you and your friends prepared to 
submit to this ? If not, it were far better for the stag and the horse to 
make up their qnarrel, and unite in resistance to the common enemy. 
To use a homely illustration, wc are joined together ‘for better or 
worse;’ we may oe too much like a jarring couple ; but it is prudent, at 
least, to cease quarrelling when thieves arc breaking into the house.” 


THE PAPAL AGGRESSION QUESTION. 


The real question as to the merits of Lord John Ilusseirs Bill, the in- 
troduction of which is now sanctioned by the l.iOwer House, is, whether 
it will prevent synodical action ? On the allegation that it wUl have that 
effect. Lord John Russell, it seems, is prepared to rest his case. I'lie 
Synod of Thurles, we are told, is more to him than the nomenclature of 
Westminster; and we are to believe that he has been moved to his pre- 
sent unwonted act of departure from the policy of his party, by a settled 
and growing opposition to the whole system of the Papal Church, rather 
than by any sudden ebullition of indignation at the one aggressive act 
of last October. We are glad, for his own sake, to hear it ; though we 
confess we should have preferred some rather more substantial evidence 
of his Lordship's newly adopted principles, than is to be found in the 
“ quiet and unobtrusive” provisions of this new Bill. 

It is undoubtedly true that, except under a regularly constituted hie- 
rarchy, such as that which has always existed in the Roman Church in 
Ireland, and has jnst been constituted among ourselves, no synodical 
action is regularly possible. Bishops in partibns, as they are called, 
such as until flow formed the only representatives of Roman Catholicism 
iaSIngland, can form no synods in the countries to which they are sent. 
Tto theory is that they are on a mission ; that, as Vicars Apostolic, 
«^er that character only, they exercise, each by himself, a jurisdiction 
4<^fir6Lted fihm the Pope in the districts allotted to them; and that all 
diocesan acts find place only in the imadnary diocese which they 
m supposed to ha%'e left oehind them, liord John Russell, therefore, 


ind Sir John Romilly, 
Roman Catholic Bishops^ 


to im^ne that if the English and Irish 
prohibited from assuming their territorial 
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titles, and disabled from legally performing any episcopal act by suck 
titles, they will be pecessarily disabled from acting in synod, and that 
in this way the new Bill will reach and hamper, if not altogether pre- 
clude, the synodical action of the Roman Church, both in England; end 
Ireland. But, whether this will be so, must depend entirely on the force 
which is attributed to this legal disability (a disability imposed solely by 
the municipal law of the State) by the Roman Catholic Church itself, at 
this moment, and by the existing law, the assumption of the titles of 
their Sees by the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, is in most cases, if n(R 
all, illegal, yet the Synod of Thurles was held notwithstanding ; and no 
doubt seems to be entertained of the validity of its proceedings accord- 
ing to the laws of that Church which its members recognise. True, it 
was not then the law, as Lord John Russell now proposes to make it, that 
all acts done by the Irish Bishops, under their territorial titles, are abso- 
lutely void by statute ; but even if it had been so, it is not easy to see 
how or why the proceedings of the Synod should have been in any sense 
^invalidated. For so long as the Bishops were recognised by their own 
Church as Bishops of the Sees in which they were placed, and not held 
to be mere missionary Bishops, it would be perfectly immaterial whether 
or no the names of the Sees were in fact used at the Synod ; and if the 
names were not so used, the proceedings would be valid, so far as Lord 
John RusselFs Bill goes. 

The only prohibition that would reach the case would, as it appears 
to us, be a direct prohibition of a regularly constituted hierarchy. Pro- 
hibit this, and, so fur as the law goes, you make synod.s, to the existence 
of which such ^n hierarchy is a necessary ' ondition. illegal also. But 
short of this, we can see notliiug by which synodic d action can be 
touched. 

And even ii siich a prohibition were cna ted— even if (to go further 
and come raove chisely to the point), the holding of Syi.xls were in terms 
forbidden under a oenaliy, o* the syit niicaT i*cU themselves were expressly 
avoided — such enactment, in Ireland, could not possibly be more than 
a dead letter. The peniillics would not be enforced, and the declared 
illegality of the acts of the Synod would be perfectly nugatory. 

And this leads us to notice the report, to which Thursday night’s di- 
vision contributed to give currency, that the Conservative party were to 
unite with the Iiish members to exclude Ireland from the operation of 
the Bill, and to enact a more effective measure to meet the case of the 
English hierarchy. If such a “ concordat” were indeed in contemplation 
(though under present circumstances the story is so improbable as to 
deserve nd credit), it is not diRicult to foresee what would be the course of 
her Majesty’s Government in that emergency. They would give up 
Ireland at once. As it is, they cm not, we believe, put down the synodi- 
cal meetings of the Irish Roman Catholic Church ; and it is very certain, 
at all events, that their present Bill will not do so. For to hold a sypod 
it is quite unnecessary to controvert any one of its provisions. And it is 
only too obvious, therefore, that Ireland has been included in the Bill 
simplv to obviate the objection which (if the case had been otherwise) 
would certainly have been raised against the authors of the measure on 
the score of inconsistency. But if by what we actually see taking place 
(as at Thurles) on the other side of St. George's Channel we tare enabled 
to see how ino^jerative the measure must be as' against synodical action 
generally, its value as against this English aggression also be pretty 
accurately estimated. As we showeii on Wednesday, its efiect wiU 
be limited to the suppression of tke use of the Ikrritorial names in certain 
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not very public and not vsry numerous cases. There will be an unos- 
tentatious” withdrawal of the names in the two or three instances where 
sitch withdrawal is necessary ; and a doubly ostentatious parade of them 
where such parade can, without danger, be acted upon. 

We can only repeat our congratulations to our readers, that we of the 
Church of England have something better and surer to rely on than the 
fnendship of Lord John Russell. 


CHRONICLE OF CHURCH PROCEEDINGS: TO FEB. I85i. 


Of the theological publications of this and the neighbouring Dioceses 
which we have seen most recently. Archdeacon Bailey, of Colombo's 
Ordination Sermon on the “ Duties of the Christian Ministry,” with its 
very complete Appendix, claims especial mention. It is satisfactory to 
know that the congregations in Ceylon are accustomed to such sound* 
and orthodox ministrations from their Archdeacon. Dr. Bailey's 
volume contains a vast deal of curious information on the Episcopal 
Churches of, and the state of religion in, Central and Northern Europe ; 
together with many discriminating reflections on the tendencies of Cal- 
vinism, the nature of heresy, the free constitution of the Church, and 
the characters of our great Indian Prelates, Middleton and Heber. 
Apropos to the impertinence with which our Church has of late been as- 
sailed, we are here reminded, in the words of Milton, of the; deliberate judg- 
ment of all Protestant (communions that “ No man in religion is pro- 
perly a heretic at this day, but be who maintains traditions or opinions 
not provable by Scripture, who for aught I know is the Papist only — he 
the only keretia, who accounts all heretics but himself** Of tne graduated 
machinery by which the English Church is ordered, Dr. Bailey has tnily 
written that **ber government is emphatically per/emeZ. It admits not 
of coercion beyond the known law, which alone is tyranny. * The laity 
or people of our Church en joy a more perfect freedom of conscience and 
liberal toleration than those of any other Church or sect. Nor can the 
bishops exercise tyranny over the inferior clergy. The presbyters are a 
free body, giving willing obedience to their superiors in all things law- 
ful ; but if the bishop, which is rarely or never the case, should he 
tempted to outstep the prescribed limits of his authority, the presbyters 
wotddbe the first to check and oppose him.” — Appendix. Kole M. p. 203. 

The Rev. Professor Street's Letter to the Editor of the Christian 
hUtUigemer** will, we hope and trust, he in the hands of most of our 
readers, and of all with whom the reputation of that excellent and zealous 
clergyman might by any possibility suffer from the republieation in In- 
dia of the caiumniea of the LontJbn Christian Observer. We confess 
that we cannot understand the principles on which the Editor of the 
** Intelligencer** has excluded this letter from his own pages. It would 
have apiieared to ns that until we had satisfied ourselves of the strict 
justice of what is professedly a review of the teaching of a divine of this 
Diocese, we should act most injuriously in republishing that review ; 
which we should seem, to most men, thus to adopt ; for no man may 
innocently circulate sUtements prejudicial to another, without personu 
^conviction tW they may amply vindicated. Far less can we conceive 
that had we, unguardedly, circulated aspersions which we had not given 
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ourselves the trouble to examine and adopt, we might innocently re- 
fuse to counteract them by publishing the proof of their aspersivAness. 
But however this maybe matter of opinion, one thing is cerfoio; that 
Professor Street has most ably and*^ thoroughly put forth his own vindi- 
cation. Never was there a more triumphant unravelling and winno^ng 
to the winds of a string of imputations as utterly groundless and dero- 
gatory as the coarsest slander which ever proceeded from the purlieus of 
the Adelphi. 

W E were most happy to receive the First Annual Report of the Agra 
and North India Foreign District Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ; from which we extract the following sen- 
tences : — 

The Committee, whilst deeply impressed with gratitude to Almighty 
God for the measure of success which has attended their efforts, are yet 
most anxious to extend the usefulness of this Institution to every Station 
of Upper India. They are firmly persuaded, that if the friends of the 
Church of P^nglarid would render it the support which it deserves, it 
has within itself the means of communicating many blessings to India. 
It is with .such views that the Committee, in presenting this their First 
Report, are most anxious to engage the best feelingvS and energies of the 
Chaplains at the different Stations, and the friends of Religion and 
Education generally in its favor ; and it is hoped, that every one into 
whose hands this report falls wil* do his b^^st to make it known to others. 
The Depository at Agra is intended to provide all ihat a conscientious 
Christian may recjuiie to enable him to i». struct, guard, console, and 
benefit all classes of his fellow men. Tht ■ lommitb * must have stre- 
nuous co-operation or but little will beeHccted; they would therefore 
seriously recommend to the Ohaplaius iln formation of Corresponding 
Committees at tl.eir several Stathms, and this Committee will gladly aid 
them in the fsUi.'.ishment of Depfiu. The present large stock of Books 
and Tracts in the Depository will he seen from the Cata.ogue in the 
Appendix. The state of the Funds is indeed a cause of anxiety ; the 
Society is not supported in a manner commensurate with its usefulness ; 
the few Subscribers are nothing compared with what they ought to be ; 
here then something assuredly should be done. 'Hie ('ommittee would 
particularly recommend to the Chaplain of each Station that an Annual 
Sermon should be preached in behalf of the Society. It would have 
the double benefit of contributing peatly to the Founds, and of keeping 
up the interest of the Institution throughout the country. 

We return our grateful acknowledgments to the Revd. K. M. Baner- 
jea for his Essay on Vedantism, and the Remarks thereon, by a Hindu. 
On a future occasion we trust we may be favoured with a detailed cri- 
ticism on these productions by a correspondent w«U able to estimate 
them. 


Printed by J. Baptist.^ Bishop's CoUsps Press, 
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In this volume I can challenge nothing to tnyself but the compos- 
ing of it. The materials were foimd to my hand ; and if I have 
not chargi'd the page witli the authors’ names, it is because the 
story is author for itself. If the reader may reap in few hours what 
cost the writers more months, just cause have they to rejoice, and 
he, (I hope) none to complain. Thus may the faults of this book 
redound to myself, the profit to others, the glory to God. 


Fuller. 
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I. 

NOTES ON THE LANDED TENURES IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

The name of Lord William Bentinck is. in the North- 
Western Urovmces of India^ iisually a sociated with the idea of 
progress and reform. His temperur'ient qn^lified him for 
the task of flinging down \fith astr aighand every apparent 
ohstaclc to improve taeiit, and his career was essentially an 
onward c'lrcer. But, wdieu the o *ca '’on demanded it, he could 
retra(^e witli cautious steps the ground which his predeces- 
sors had too rashly occupied. Great, as a reformer, he was 
greater still, as a conservative. We might prove this asser- 
tion by other instances, but it will satisfy our present pur- 
pose to give one example of this wise retrograde policy. 

From the days of Timour downwards, every great states- 
man in India had been, to use Timour's own words, the 
Lord of the Sword and the Pen.* To separate the depart- 
ment of justice from the department of revenue, the sword of 
the magistrate from the cutcherry of the revenue officer, had 
formed no part of the policy of any chief until Lord Corn- 
wallis and the Code of 1793 came to sweep away the Indian 
and to introduce the English regime. Ten or twelve years 
after this epoch, the new system had worked its way to 
Madras, and it was there that its absiirdity was most tho- 
roughly exposed by Colonel Mimro. He himself was equally 
able to wield the sword of the conqueror or the pen of the 
statesman, and versed as he was in every detail of revenue 


Institutes of Timour, Book 11. 
3 E 
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management, no man was better qualified to lift the veil of 
adulation and pretension which had so long been thrown 
over the Cornwallis legislation.* No man better than Munro 
could point at once to the mistakes and injustice of that 
feeble though well meant policy, and never did the arguments 
of Munro tell more strongly than when he shewed the impo- 
licy of separating the revenue from the police power. Prom 
Sir Thomas Munro, Lord W. Bentinck took many a valu- 
able lesson, and before introducing his great revenue reforms 
throughout Upper India, his Lordship wisely and boldly 
united the offices of magistrate and collector.f This was a 
step, if we are to believe the political economists of Europe, 
backwards^ but in reality a wise and humane one. 

The separation of the revenue- from the court of the 
magistrate, which the jealousy of the middle classes, and per- 
haps the progress of civilization, has enforced in Europe, is 
not suited to tfie existing state of things, or rather to the 
state of the national mind, in the East. Before we came 
here, the head of every village, of every province, of each 
state, had a mixed revenue and judicial power. This is what 
the people are used to; they are prepared to respect a chief 
who, if he takes their revenue with one hand, administers 
speedy and substantial justice with the other. 

But they could never understand the theory of an office 
which gave a man the power to seize and sell a whole province 
for revenue-default, whilst he could not arbitrate between a 
landlord and tenant in the most trivial matter. They will 
never respect an official who can only take their money, and 
beyond that has no power either to protect or to punish them ; 
but to a chief who holds the sword of the magistrate as well 
as the pen of the tax gatherer, they will pay aU honor and res- 
pect. The officer of (^vernment feels this ; he knows that the 
people almost worship him ; and, if he i*^ worth his salt, he 
strives to feel for them and with them. No longer tempted, 
as a mere collector of revenue, to consider all men as revenue- 
payers only, no longer provoke^ as a magistrate to conclude, 
as some magistrates have done, that all men are rogues, his 
position is exalted as much as his power is increased. The 
ccdlector^s influence is extended, but so too is the interest 
which he feels for thtf people. The authority of the magistrate 


* Monament of haman wisdom.’* This was the teon applied to tho 
Code of 1 793 by one of its supporters I 
t It is true that sueh union had been Ugali^sd in 1831, hut it was not 
carried into execution till ten years after by fiord W. Bentinck. 
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is advanced; but so in proportion is the temper of his ad- 
ministration softened and improved. Increased power is 
attended with wider sympathies and a deeper sense of res- 
ponsibility. 

All this we know has been disputed; but we have neither 
time nor inclination to raise the ghosts of all the objections 
which were decently interred by Munro so long backas 1815. 
Nobody at the present time; that we know of; denies in this 
particular instance the advantages resulting from our return 
to the old policy of the country. 

The experience of every day teaches us more and more that 
the true course of the Indian legislator must consist in the 
moulding, the suiting, and if need be, the lowering^ his pro- 
ceedings so as to meet the mind of the people. If it be good 
for India to climb the heights of European political science, 
the ascent will never be made unless we first step down into 
their own arena to lend them a helping hand. Our desire in 
these '^Notes^^ is to describe to our readers the country 
people as they are, and as they are aflPected by the policy of 
our Government and we wish, on the present occasion, to 
shew the advantages resulting from the combined action of 
the magistrate and collector. 

With this object before us, we sl^aii make no apology for 
the insertion ('t‘ the following simpii; narration, taken from 
the note of a friend who, a?^ magistrate and collector 
of a district, nas had opportunities of watching the e/fect of 
our institutions upon the mind of the people. We give pro- 
minence to the extract the more readily because we believe 
that simple details of oflBcial life in India, which, from some 
cause or other, are seldom given to the public, may be useful, 
and not without interest to our readers. This tale seems to 
us to shew forcibly how well the collector may aid the ma- 
gistrate under the existing system. 

Camp Deer. 18. . , Before I forget a daj work I 

lately had, let me try to make some note of it. To begin at 
the beginning. It was, I well remember, a burning day last 
July, when Kumaloodeen, my Deputy Collector, first came to 
me about the Mullowlie case. The rain kept oflF, and the 
sky was clouded with dust, which obscured the sun like the 
ashes from a volcano. We used just then to have cutcherry 
open from before six in the morning till eleven, but even at 


* Of course we do not speak of lowering our policy^ morally ^ but ariiaii- 
mlly ; in other words, simplifying and, as it were, diluting it, to tuit tho taste 
of the people. 
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that early hour the poorer of the omlali^ and suitors who had 
to walk home^ were occasionally struck down by cmp de soldi 
on their way. I had left the court, and was sitting down to 
my mid-day breakfast, when the Deputy was announced ; I 
felt disinclined at the moment to receive a visitor, but, know- 
ing that he was a man of business, who would not come a 
mile out of his way (when the thermometer was standing at 
120°) without some good reason, I ordered him to be shewn 
in at once. Kumaloodeen is a fine looking man, like most 
Bohilla gentlemen, stout and broad made, with a clear calm 
eye, aquiline nose, and pleasing contour of face. He had 
worked his way up from the place of an ordinary scribe to be 
serishtadar or head man of the Revenue Court in the dis- 
trict, and when the orders for creating Deputy Collectors 
came out, he was one of the first natives raised to that honor- 
able office. He proved himself well deserving of the pro- 
motion ; — just^ experienced, and of good ability, he was be- 
loved and respected by the native population, who looked 

upon him as a father and a friend. The pergunneh of M , 

which, since the time of the famine, had been out of order, 
was under his charge, and, a revision of the settlement having 
been made, that part of the country was beginning to prosper 
again about the time my story begins. After the usual sa- 
lutations — 

Deputy. — I have come to speak to you, Sir, about the 
Mullowlie estate. You remember Mullowlie, it is old Hola- 
si^s village, in which you lately ordered me to make a parti- 
tion of the land. Well, I have completed the matter so far 
as the land is concerned, but the family cannot agree 
amongst themselves about the division of their dwelling 
house. (Here Kumaloodeen dropped his voice, and glanced 
around, I ordered the servants to leave the room — when he pro- 
ceeded) In the house treasure is secreted to a large amount, 
nobody knows where, except the old man Holasi ; but all the 
family know that money' is buried someudwre. Now, Sir, 
what 1 am afraid of is, that as the old man and his nephew 
have quarrelled about their land, they will go on disputing 
about the house and the treasure ; an attempt will be made to 
for the coin, when there will be a fight, and some of the 
Thakoors will killed, or what is almost as bad, they will 
commence proceedings the one against the other in the civil 
courts. In either case the family will be ruined, and that will 
be a pity, as they are as fine a set as any in the pergunneh. 

^ Collector (smiling). — I wonder, Mr. Deputy, if Providence 
had made you a " Moonsiff^^ instead of a Deputy Collector)^ 
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whether you would have been more lenient in your strictures 
upon our system of civil justice. 

Deputy, — Ask our S udder Ameen, Sir, who is a zemindar 
liimsclf^ as well as a civil judge, whether any family of land- 
holders, who once get a taste for going to law, ever stop 
whilst a pice is left them. Heaven protect us from civil law, 
a taste for it is just like a taste for opium-eatipg or gambling 

but. Sir, excuse me, I was going to say that the Mul- 

lowlie people have all solemnly promised me to put off fur- 
ther dispute, and all divi sion of their property, such as houses, 
grain, stacks, &c. till the cold weather : then 1 want you to 
go to the village for a few hours, when you can have the 
money dug up and divided, and I know you will be glad to 
save the family from either liroils or litigation. 

Collector, — If the people apply to me I shall be glad to do 
w'hat I can to settle their disputes ; in the mean time, the less 
said about this treasure tlje better : but how much is there ? 

Deputy, — From ten to twenty thousand Rujices, if report is 
(to be trusted 

I had forgotten all about this cunversation when lately I 
came to spend a few days in the M — — pericaniieh. Kumal- 
ooden came out there to meet me, an I our car.p was pitched, 
as it happened, within seven or eigiic miles o' Mullowlie. 

1 had made my usual march uuu morning; and was hear- 
ing my polie*' reports after j’ca^fast; old Sheikh Kulloo 
was 0 ]>euin » them in a corner of my tent, and reading, 
spectacle on nose, in the regular orthodox sing-song tone, in- 
terlarding his recitative with an occasional remark, generally 
complimentary to me, or the reverse; of complimentary to any 
police official who miglit not happem to be in his good books. 

Sheikh Kulloo, loquitur (very rapidly and in the Oordoo- 
Persic jargon of the Foujdarree courts), — '^No event of any 
importance noted from thanali Junglepoor — two old women 
tumbled into wells, one man gorcid by a bullock, one at- 
tempt at burglary — one little boy lost at the Devee melah 
" — one burkundaz wants leave of absence” — (sing-song ends 
— ^the Sheikh speaks in his blandest natursd tones) ^^Thc 
prosperity of your honor is so great, that to open these 
“ daily thanah reports is now almost superfluous. I remember 
the time when we used to have gang-robberies every month, 
^^and highway robberies, attended with wounding, every 

fortnight, but now, owing to the great good fortune” 

Here the Naib Nazir was interrupted by the entrance of a 
very important personage (in his own opinion), Bung Lai, 
acting tchsildar of M , who stated that he had just 
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received an express from the neighbouring police officer of 
Junglepoor, to the effect that a robbery of four thousand 
Rupees had taken place at MuUowlie ; Rung Lai expressed his 
desire to go at once to the spot, and to assist in the investi- 
gation. * Four thousand Rupees said I, ^ impossible, I 
donH believe it/ " Pour thousand Rupees 1^' groaned Sheikh 
Kulloo, this is the end of the year, and here comes a case of 
" four thousand Rupees — ^the criminal statements are utter- 
"ly spoilt — well, there is no struggling against destiny, what 
" is to be, surely comes to pass, but Sir, your slave always 
** told you that the thanadar of Junglepoor was a kum-bukt, 

a man bom under an evil omen, and you with your usual 

sagacity” ^'Now, Sheikh,” I interrupted, ^^put up 

" your papers, reach me my spurs, and go over to give my 
" compliments to the Deputy Sahib, he must go with me.” 
In five minutes we were on our horses, and proceeding at a 
hand gallop towards Mullowlic. En route Jet me describe 
my companion, the tehsildar Rung Lai. This man had been 
for thirty years in Government employ in the district, and for 
the last ten as serishtadar of the collector's office. Formerly 
he used to take bribes, and to intrigue as much as other 
Kayeths generally do, but of late years (possibly with an eye to 
official promotion) he had been very guarded and correct in 
his conduct. He was a large heavy looking man, of great 
capacity for business, and much experience. But, his late 
promotion to the office of tehsildar had turned his head a 
little, and as we rode along, he delivered himself of a con- 
stant stream of self-gratulation. 

RunglaL — It was high time for you to send me out to 
M , what do you Itiiiik I found there at the tahseely ; 
seven biirkundaz, yes Sir, seven, too old to walk, and riding 
about on ponies to collect the revenue, no regular office 
hours, and two hundred and seventeen biits, yes, live bats in 
the Government Treasury ! then. Sir, there were. . . . (Here 
Rung Lai stopped short, observing perhaps a cloud on my 
brow, and almost a tear in the eye of his predecessor, a fine 
old man, who having grown grey in the service, and ex- 
pecting a pension, was on a smart pony close behind us, listen- 
ing to our conversation.) 

Collector. — Well, Runglal, we will talk about that another 
day, you have had a good harvest, and the spring-crops look 
well. 

liunglaL — By your good fortune. Sir, since I came here 
there has been a wonderful crop, and as for the revenue, 
which used always to he behind, it is paid up to the day. 
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Collector. — Good; how do you like the people. I hope 
you get on well with them. 

RunglaL — Well with them ; indeed^ I do, they are ehureer 
(rebellious), very shureer^ but they are afraid of me, besides 
which, I put tliem to no expense, when I go to the villages 
I won^t even take a drink of water from them, in short, 
I.... 

Collector (getting tired of Runglal and his puffs). — ^What 
is the name of this village ? 

Runglal. — Mobarikpoor. I have been in this pergunneh 
4 months and 10 days only, but I know the name of every 
village in it. Mobarikpoor is a famous place for tobacco. 

Collector. — What are tliose blackened earthen pots stuck 
upon sticks in the tobacco ? They look like scare-crows, but 
surely neither bird nor beast \nll touch the tobacco, 

Rtmglal (with a subdued chuckle). — No, Sir, those arc not 
scare-crows, but charms. The crop you see is good, and 
those pots are put up to catch the envious (or evil) eye of the 
passtjr by : by the goodness of Providence I am versed in all 
rural customs, though I have lived many years in a city. 

Just here we met the owners of ^he villa;i:c v ho, on hear- 
ing tiiat a hakim was passing by, ) 'id hurric :1 out to make 
their salaams. ^Whai,^ cries Eul.;i.i1, ^col.i out without 
your turban to see the collectoi ! for shame 1' 

Collector,— mrad (to l^ie ^'emindars who were look- 
ing rather cashed). Weil my men you have some nice land 
here, and a liue village, have you a school for your sons ? 

Zeuiindus. — We are poor men, my Lord; are we to cat or 
to send our boys to school ? 1'he tehsildar Sahib knows. . . . 

Runglal. — 1 know you to be a pack of ili-fated asses. . . 
Although I attend punctually to every part of the duties 
of the Compance Buhadoor,^^ if there is one thing I pay 
more attention to than another, it is the promotion of 
education. But these men, and such as these who prefer 
food to knowledge, oppose me. However^ I could get on 
well enough but for the old women and the putwarries, 
who are ^ways putting some new idea into people's heads. 
When I first came here, nothing would please them but that 
the Government would make Feringees of all the little boys. 
When the people gave up this notion a new fancy was brought 
out, sixteen schools out of four and twenty in the jurisdic- 
tion of your humble servant were stopped, yes, absolutely 
closed, and what, Sir, do you suppose was the reason!. The 
old women spread a report that the Ganges Canal, which has 
been so long cutting, woidd not chul, that the water would 
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not run in it^ and that the boys were not really wanted for 
education^ but for sacrifice to propitiate Gunga-jee! The 
schools^ as I say^ were deserted until I went round to the vil- 
lages, and swore upon the Ganges water that there was no 
real cause for alarm. . . . 

But enough of Bunglal and his prosing — ^to do him jus- 
tice, he has made a very good tehsildar so for, and will do 
well, I doubt not. 

It was noontide when we rode into MuUowlie. At the 
entrance of the village, a well dressed young man, with a very 
dejected look, met us, and made a salaam. Supposing him, 
rightly, to be one of the zemindars of the place, I enquired 
whether any theft had taken place, to the amount of four 
thousand llupees. He said Yes, Sir, and I am the thief.^' 
“ That is just what I told you, Sir,^^ said the Deputy, ^‘the fami- 
ly feuds are breaking out again, and you have come in time to 
"settle them. Depend on it no theft has happened at all. By 
this time we had reached the fort, in which the Thakoor 
chiefs lived. Hiding under the spacious doorway into the 
outer court, which surrounded the house, I observed an old 
man sitting, sunning himself on a sort of bench, who made 
a salaam to me, and called out that he had lost the use of his 
legs, or he would have got up to welcome me. This was 
Holasi, the head of the family, whose tale I may here tell as 
shortly as I can. llolasi is a Chowhan Thakoor, the elder of 
two brothers who, unlike the generality of their tribe, were 
celebrated twenty years ago for their economy, prudence, 
and untiring industry. They had amassed a considerable 
sum of money, and owned the large Mullowlie estate as >vell 
as other distant villages. The fame of their wealth having 
got abroad, a party of dacoits determined to attack MulJow- 
lie. In the dead of the night, llolasi was roused up, found 
his broFlier engaged hand to hand with the robbers, and 
arrived with others of the family only in time to save the life 
of his infant nephews, and to avenge the death of his bro- 
ther, who fell covered with wounds. Holasi took paternal 
charge of his nephews, and a little niece who, with the widow 
of his brother, lived with his own family in the Mullowlie 
fort. Some eight years after this domestic tragedy, the set- 
tlement of the land revenue of Mullowlie came on, and Ho- 
lasi very honestly entered in the village papers the names of 
his nephews as joint-proprietors with himself in the Mullow- 
lie estate. No Eajpootnee damsel iu the district had a 
better dower or a gayer wedding than Holasi^s niece. The 
nephews were brought up with their cousin Bijayee Singh, 
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the only son of Holasi. In due time, the elder nephew Ewuz 
Singh, who, notwithstanding his uncle^s kindness to him, was 
of a jealous suspicious temper, was married to the daughter 
of a Khuteyar Thakoor, and from that time there was an end 
to peace and harmony in the Mullowlie family. As soon as 
Ewuz was settled with his wife, and with every comfort 
around him which a Eajpoot could desire, he found put that 
he was an ill-used man. Forgetful of the many benefits he 
had received from his uncle, he determined upon a step 
which was most distasteful to the old chief. This was to sue 
in the Collector's court for a separation of the landed estate, 
so that he might take the management of his ancestral share 
of the land out of Holasi^s hands and into his own. Ewuz 
Singh was put up to. this course by his wife's family, who wish- 
ed to get the Mullowlie estate into their own clutches if pos- 
sible. They were encouraged to this the more that old 
Holasi had lately had an attack of palsy, and (as natives often 
do when they become infirm) had made over his own right 
and interest in his landed estates to his son Bijayce Singh, 
who, being an ea- v open-heai ted man, w^as supposed not to 
inherit his father's talent for business 

You might go a long way withon' finding a finer fellow 
than this Hijayee Singh. With a nc.'Me manl;y look, with all 
the innate ccuu'age and spin?; of the llajpoot he was yet as 
gentle as a laru^*. There was i- a a better shot, a more dash- 
ing rider, :iu a more dexterous swordsman in thr* ountiy 
side, yet lie nursed and watched over his old father with 
the devotion of a woman. I have above hinted, that old 
Holasi was hurt, when his nephew Ewuz Singh demanded his 
own share of tlie estate and refused any longer to be satis - 
tied with the abundant provision which he had hitherto 
enjoyed in common with the rest of the family. Now, it may 
seem very natural to the English mind and very right for 
Ewuz Singh thus to insist upon claiftiing his separate share 
and setting up^ as we call it, for himself ; but know ing how 
much happier the native families are living in patriarchal 
form together, 1 was very sorry when he came to the Collec- 
tor's court to claim his separate rights. Still I could offer 
no opposition to his demand for a division of the land accord- 
ing to the terms of the village settlement. 

Old Holasi opposed him, disputed my authority to divide 
the land, and when other means failed appealed to the Com- 
missioner, declaring that his nephew was under age and not 
entitled to any division. The Jmm-puitr* was produced, and 

* This is a paper drawn out by the family Brahmin, shewing the moment 
at whivli a child is born. 
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like the parish register, there was no appealing from its tes- 
timony; so the division, or butwarra as it is called in 
ofhcial parlance, proceeded under the superintendence of the 
native Deputy Collector, Eventually, equal lots being made, 
the land measured, and mapped, the Mullowlie estate was 
divided. One tunif or side was given to Bijayee Singh as the 
representative of Holasi, and the other to Ewuz Singh and 
his brother. The Deputy has often told me that during this 
transaction the only one of the parties who behaved with 
uniform temper and honest purpose was Bijayee Singh. True, 
under the influence of his father’s authority he at first oppos- 
ed the division, but when he saw that Ewuz Singh had the 
law clearly on his side, he put no further impediment in the 
way and behaved fairly and honorably. 

This then was the trio that assembled round me with their 
numerous followers, as I got off my horse and sat down in the 
shade of the porch. In this very spot, twenty years ago, 
Holasi had driven off the dacoits from the dead body of his 
brother. There he was now, almost unable to move, carried 
about by two men, or propped up in a corner with pillows, 
helpless in body, yet fiiU of spirit and indignation. Look 
Sir,^^ he said, pointing to Ewuz who stood %vith his head 
down in silent dejection, look at that boy who has brought 
ruin upon HolasPs house. Ask him, who saved him from tlic 
“ dacoits ? who nursed and fed him ? Ask him whether in this 
pergunneh any Rajpoot’s daughter had such a wedding as 
'^Jbis sister. Ask him who gave her dower, yes, from aii 
** elephant downwards, — who furnished her with such jewels 

as Agra alone can supply ? ** Stop father,” said 

Ewuz, " kmoor hooa, I have erred, now be pleased to ask 
" the hakim to punish me, I have ill-treated you, 1 have robbed 
'^you.” — ^^Corae,” said I, ^Met us hear the thauadar, I can 
believe that Ewuz Singh has given you pain and annoyance 
old man, but can thS son of a Chowhan Thakoor rob his 
“ own relations ?” Hereupon Bijayee Singh stepped forward — 
Sir,” said he, yesterday I quarrelled with Ewuz Singh, in 
" my rage I went to the thana and accused him of theft. I 
lied, Ewuz is no thief: we have a dispute about our dwcll- 
^Mng, but we are not thieves. 1 am the one to blame; 
** puajih me.” 

1 c^ed up the thauadar, got pen and paper, held a short 
proceeding after taking one or two depositions, and inflicted a 
small fine on Bijayee Singh for having given Mse information 
to the police, advising him to keep his temper better in future. 
1 then asked to be diewn the disputed abode. Leaving the 
old man under the porch, we walked on. I never go over one 
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of these fine old Rajpoot forts, without half envying the occu- 
piers the quiet country-life they lead: — ^there is such a rude 
abmidance of form produce, such sleek cattle and horses, such 
quiet shady spots and corners. MuUowlie was as nice a place 
of the sort as 1 had ever seen. Passing through a large open 
court, surrounded with roomy well built stables and store 
rooms, we came to a square two-storied house. I observed 
the Deputy send on a man to order the females out of the 
way. The dwelling house was built with blind high walls 
outside, but opening within into a quadrangular court, which 
was overlooked by the flat-terraced roofs and open verandahs, 
from which the women saw their little share of the world. 
The walls, where not painted with grotesque figures, sparkled 
wit h the tine white silver sand of the Doab which was carefully 
plastered over them ; implements for spinning, cleaning grain 
and cooking were strewed about ; every thing looked comfort- 
able and home-like. The fact was, as I afterwards heard, 
the good folk of Mullowlie' had quarrelled so violently 
amongst themselves the day before my visit, that no dinner 
had been cooked nor eaten. To make up for lost time, on the 
raorniug ^vluin I peeped into their h( use, an abundant meal 
was j)roparing ; tliougli. as we shall s -e presei tly, p second 
fast-day was in store for the family p: ity. 

Looking round at tiie rooms, leiraccs, gallenes, verandahs, 
and endless nmd walls, I thougb tf myself what a hopeless 
search the ftuiily might have for old Holasi^s Rupees if he 
died without (iisclosing their secret hiding-pLice. i was will- 
ing to test the truth of the story about this treasure; so, 
turning to the young men, I said, " why do you not divide 
‘"your property, thus, one party take this dwelling house 
""which is highly finished and very snug no doubt, bat some- 
"" wdiat confined, and the other party take that fine range of 
"" houses outside, with the large court attached ?” They shook 
their heads, and 1 saw that the small dwelli^ house in 
which both had rooms at present, was the object of their 
desire. 

1 did not choose to allude to the treasure unless they 
mentioned it to me, and we returned to the outer gateway 
where old Holasi was seated. After some conversation with 
the young men and the thanadar it was settled, that the 
division of the disputed dwellings should be decided by a 
punchayci, or jury composed of three neighbouring landhold- 
ers, whose arbitration was agreed to by both the son and 
nephew of the old man. But he himself not satisfied 
with this arrangement, and just as I was getting on my horse 
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to return to my camp^ I heard his voice. " Sir, Sir, you 
must stop, I want to speak to you.” When I came up to 
him, he seized me by the legs, and pressing his old head as 
well as he could towards my feet, he said, addressing me by 
my name, " Yon must not go yet, you must do Holasi jus- 
tice, or these lads will fight and destroy themselves and me 
also. There is treasure buried in Mullowlie fort, and you 
must come and dig it up, 1 will shew it to no body living, 
“ save in your presence or the Deputy^s. Lift me up, quick, 
my lads, and carry me to the inner house.” 

Once again the women were scared away from their pur- 
suits, as old Holasi, carried by his son and another stout fel- 
low, pushed into the quadrangle. Let me down there, 
screamed Holasi, there. The old man took his post in a room 
on the left side as we came in. where Ewuz Singh\s wife 
had a moment before been cooking her husband^s ample meal. 
Fires were blazing, and large vessels sending forth a savoury 
steam — Aw'ay with all that, out with the lire, scrape away 
"the ashes,” said Holasi, "and now my boys dig.” Ewuz 
Singh said, " Sir, this is my house, you may dig here, but 
"you will allow me afterwards to dig in Bijayee Singli’s 
" house opposite : there is the treasure, not hereJ^ To this 
stipulation all assented. " The money is in a khulsa^* (large 
brass vessel), said Holasi, "and there are Ils. 10,000, more 
or less.” Two sturdy dependents of Holasi^s were soon 
working away wuth that peculiar zeal which animates a native 
W'hen he is digging dowm his neighbour's wall, whilst at every 
stroke of the spade Ewuz seemed to flinch as if it hurt him. 
The digging went on fast and furious, until at last the heads 
only of the diggers were visible. The natives with me began 
to exchange looks, and to hint to one another their doubts, 
my patience too was fast oozing away, when suddenly a 
spade struck upon an earthen pot, which breaking to shivers, 
left a heap of coin mixed with the earth, Tlie Rupees were 
soon handed up, cleaned and counted. They were old 
Furuckabad Rupees, and numbered Rs. 2,318. 

" There are more,” cried Holasi, " search for the khulsa, 
"you may blow me out of a gun if it is not close at hand.” 
After some half hour of hard work the spade of one of the 
diggers struck against a metal vessel, and the " khulsa^^ was 
found. " Pull it out,” cried I. "I can't” said the voice below, 
" it is brimful of Rupees, and so heavy, it cannot be moved.” 
A rope was thrown over a beam in tlie roof, then let dowm 
into the pit where the diggers were, and fastened to the 
neck of the khulsa, A strong pull, ofl* flew the head of the 
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vessel, and down went the pullers into the dust. In due 
time the coin was picked out, and we all set to work, some 
washing, some counting, the village bunyan weighing, and 
two tailors in a comer stitching large double bags of cotton 
cloth, each big enough to hold two thousand Rupees. The 
contents of the brass vessel turned out to amount to Rs. 
6,392 line old li^uruckabad Rupees, which are now at a pre- 
mium in the market owing to the purity of the silver. 

Ewuz Singh now urged me to push the search further into 
the private rooms of his cousin Bijayee on the opposite side 
of tlie quadrangle, assuring me that he could point out trea- 
sure there. The rooms were long and dark, a torch was sent 
for, but from the rambling manner of Ewuz I could see that 
he did not know where to look. At last he came to a place 
where the earth had newly been turned up. Look, Sir,^^ 
he cried, the villains, they have carried away the money 
At last getting desperate, he said, “ 1^11 go and bring the old 
“ w Oman, my mother, she knows all about it.^^ Away he rushed, 
and returned presently, supporting what looked like a bundle 
of clothes in hi« arras. The old lady emerging from the 
folds, looked around, seemingly in a doting j^.cared manner, 
then suddenly stretched out her arn^ and wiwli a withered 
fore finger pointed to a distant wall. She w^a. carried to the 
spot, and tlie (digging commeuceo. About a foot beiow the 
surface*, Ewu /. Idt upon ;*.n earthi.n jssol. . . . here, here, are 
the Rupee: which my mother buried, he cried w ith delight, 
said I, when did your mother bury her treasure 
** Twenty j ears ago.^^ “ Then this is not her^s, for see here is 
the head of Queen Victoria — w hom may Heaven long pre- 
serve.’’ In short, the Rupees were some 1,811 in numbe’', 
which Bijayee Singh had buried at the end of the last har- 
vest. Instead of putting his savings in an old ‘stocking as an 
English countryman might have done, or into a hole in the 
thatch like an Irishman,* he had in the Indian fashion 
buried them in the earth. All eyes weie now turned 
upon the old woman, and surmises passed around as to the 


* Many of our readers may remember tbe story of the merchant at Delhi . 
On his father’s death, this man was looking over the family account books, 
when he found this entiy. 

“ When six f/hurreeit of the day were remaining on the 1st day of the month 
Phagoon, 1 buried one lac of gold mohnrs in the dome of the Jumma Musjid.’’ 

The merchant sorely puszled, consulted the family physician who, on being 
promised a share of the treasure, unde^ook to point out the treasure. On 
the month and hour indicated he searched for the exact spot in the mer> 
chant’s promises, whore the shadow of the dome fell, and there sui’e enough 
was tlie money. 
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manner in which she, bed-ridden in a remote part of the 
house, had become acquainted with Bijayee Singh^s trea- 
sure. 

There she sat, with her shrivelled arm, and skinny linger, 
still pointing to the groimd. Ewuz Singh went again to work 
with two or three helpers. I came out into the court, and was 
turning over in my mind how 1 should best dispose of the 
money until the jury could be summoned to apportion it 
amongst the claimants, when a shout from within announced 
further discoveries. £wuz Singh was up to his knees in 
Rupees, he had come upon a large earthen mone or um, out of 
which we, in due time, counted and weighed 11,283 Rupees. 
They were the same old fashioned coinage as those which 
had come out of the khulsa. We had now altogether 21,804 
Rupees, which were being washed, piled and weighed. I sat 
watching the work, whilst the Deputy went out, as he said, 
to say his afternoon prayers, taking old Holasi with him. 
To tell the truth, I felt a little perplexed. Evening was com- 
ing on ; it was a wild comer of my district ; what was 1 to do 
with all this money ? The punchayet of neighbours were the 
best people to divide it no doubt, but it was too late to send 
for them at that hour. Should I seal up the coin and send it 
to the Tehsildai^s cutcherry, until the arbitrators came to 

divide it or . Here the Deputy came in, and addressed me 

in an under-tone. I have been talking,^^ said he, to the 
old man, who will not make any opposition if you propose 
to divide the money at once, and to make over to each party 
^^what came out of their own house.^^ I asked whether 
Bijayee Singh would agree. The Deputy answered — Bijayee 
Singh cares nothing about the money, but 1 have had 
much trouble in persuading old Holasi, who says, that all 
'^belongs to him, though he did not deny that liis brother 
^^had been privy to its concealment.^^ The sun had just 
gone down, below the walls of the old fort, and there was 
little time for debate. 

I addressed the cousins, reminding them that my only ob- 
ject was their common good, and asking them whether they 
chose to abide by my decision. They both assented eagerly. 
I turned to Ewuz Singh and said, " 1 propose to give you all 
the money that came out of your kitchen, being Rupees 
"8,710 but,” I added, "you must both agree or Fll do 
" nothing — say, are you satisfied ?” " Yes, I am content.” 
" Write it down,^^ said I, " and sign your approval. In such 
" a case I will use no authority of my own, all I wish is to 
" see you both satisfied and reconciled,” 
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All eyes were now turned on Bijayee Singh. The scene 
was a curious one. The women, unable to restrain their 
curiosity, had crept on to the roof close above us, forming, 
with their crimson veils and deep blue dresses, a picturesque 
group. Bags of money were piled around the court amidst 
a medley of pots, pans, wooden bowls, spades and pickaxes ; 
in one corner two cats, who had contrived to upset a vessel 
of milk, were helping themselves, watching as intently their 
flowing treasure as their biped neighbours were eyeing the 
silver heaps. A group of stout Rajpoots pressed round 
Bijayee Singli, whilst apart from them stood the Deputy, in 
his riding boots, green cloth mantle, and handsome belt, in 
a careless attitude but fully awake to all around him. On 
the opposite side, sat I, pen in hand, noting down Ewuz 
Singh’s agreement to the terms proposed. The friends of 
Bijayee Singh began to urge him not to give his money or 
his father^s to the intruder who had brought discord into the 
family. He had stooped down over the coin which had been 
brouglit out of his house, and lay there in a monstrous pile, 
enough to tempt the virtue of most men. Every breath 
was hushe d, as T asked again in a lor d voice ‘;»hcther Bijayee 
Singh agreed to the terms proposed ir The was waiting 
to take down his words, and it was jiioi: the n oment when a 
man might be expected to make th • best terms for himself, 
Bijayc^e Singh rovervxl his face vrith his hands, and for a mo- 
ment seemed in doubt. Then pushing far from him the sil- 
ver pile he said, "Take the money, Sir, I have plenty, take 
"it all, giv;i it to Ewuz, only ask him,^’ and here a tear trick- 
led down liis manly face, " ask him to love Holasi and me, 
" and not to bring dissension into our home ; other money I 
" can get, but where sbaU I find another brother 

Ewuz melted and fell at his cousin^s feet. They embraced, 
and their voices trembled as they vowed to forget their strife, 
and to smooth with filial kindness the declining years of old 
Holasi. I felt proud of my Rajpoot friends. "Come, come,^^ 
I said, " let us not forget the feelings of this moment. Imi- 
" tate the example of your fathers — stick to one another, for 
" better or for worse, in life or in death, as they did, money 
" you may get or land, but, Bijayee Singh has well said, 
"where can you find another brother?” 

It was late ; taking up as a trophy my share of the plun- 
der, the rim which we had pulled off the brass pot, I told the 


Bhai, was the word used, which means brother or consin. 
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thanadar and his attendant Imrkundaz to leave the fort. 
They obeyed, the latter taking oflP his shoes, and shaking 
them to shew that none of the Rupees had found their way 
in. Next went the tailors ; when a gratuity was wanted for 
them, a member of the family tossed them one of the Rupees 
from the treasure heap. This was observed by the others, 
who forthwith took back the coin, and gave a common Rupee 
from their purse instead. 

The Deputy smiled and shook his head; ^^ah,^^ said he, 
'^they will never touch these Rupees unless it be to save 
" their land or to buy more.^’ 

The moon shone as we trotted home to our camp, and that 
night I dreamed of Bijayee Singh and his Rupees.* 


* We have learned that the two cousins and the old man arc livincr now on 
good terms, and talking of investing their spare cash in Company's paper. 
A further amieahle division of the property has been made, the upshot of 
which was that all grain, live-stock, arms and utensils, were equally divided 
between the cousins ; whilst for the head of the family the following articles 
were reserved : 

A tent, a wedding palkee, five carpets, one shawl, and a pair of camel 
drums. * 
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KAVANAGH’S DISCOVERY OF THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGES.* 
[2nd notice.] 

In our first notice of Mr. Kavanagh^s work we endea- 
voured to do justice to our author by going very leisurely 
and thoughtfiilly along with him, as he admonishes the 
reader to do if he hopes to profit by the book. This plan, 
however, — as we partly hinted before — ^we cannot afford to 
follow out. Time and space alike protest against it. Mr. 
Kavanagh protests contrariwise. Having thus recorded the 
protests on both sides, we proceed to attempt making a con- 
cise exposition of Mr. Kavauagh’s discovery. 

liefore telling us w^hat is the truth in regard to languages 
— or rather in regard to language — (for, it seems, in spite of 
the Tower of Babel, there is but one, if people only knew it) 
— Mr. Kavanagh employs ninety-six pages in demonstrating 
(what it was very proper to demonstrate in tlie first instance) 
that of ^'tbe parts o|. speech, nol^od) has hitherto known as 
much as oiie.^^ AVe shall not at prest at take upon us to say 
whether Mr. Kavanagh is right or w ong in ^his sweeping 
charge, but v/e have no hesitation in .uimitting the justice of 
more counts in it than one. lor Cj^ample — we thoroughly 
agree with him 'and with his pj com .or, in this instance, Dr. 
Priestley) tlifit the expressions ^^it is I,” ^'it is he/^ ^^it is 
she,” ar j no more English than the expressions c^est je^^ 
and “ c^est il” (instead of ^^c^est moi” and ^^c^est lui”) are 
French, The French nation have positively refused to sub- 
mit to the dictation of the grammarians on this point, and 
tlie grammarians (with a groan) succumb, eat their leek with 
what grace they can, and admit the obnoxious c^est moi” 
and " c^est lui” into their grammars. English grammarijins, 
on the other hand, have carried the day ; and the miserable 
natives, in the bitterness of their hearts, are obliged to say 
it is 1” and it is he” — ^in spite of the rising gorge of their 
better taste — out of deference to Lindley Murray and his 
kith and kin before and after him. The woman who, — after 
the anxiety of battle or of shipwreck — on hearing her hus- 
band^s voice from amid the crowd of survivors, could have 
the heart to exclaim O that is he /” — must have a heart not 
uncorrupted by Lindley Murray. The man who could re- 


* Tho Discovery of the Science of Languages, &c. Ac., by Morgan Kava- 
nagh. In 2 vok. London, Longman and Co., 1844. 
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cognise Iiis long parted daughter with the exclamation O 
that is she /” would be appropriately treated only if served 
as Sam Weller proposed to serve Stiggins — by being put 
into the water-butt, and having the lid shut down. The 
reader may perhaps ask — would you venture to employ 
the phraseology which you venture to defend — ^We unhe- 
sitatingly answer No, We cannot afford to risk incuiTing 
the fate of a martyr for this particular point, and it is 
only in reliance on our incognito that we have ventured 
on our cautious burst of honest indignation against Lindley 
Murray and against those whom his spirit corrupted before 
and after him. Lest the reader should for more than a moment 
cherish the idea of disputing this point of grammar or of 
idiom with us, we may as well nip the notion in the bud. 
Does he understand French or does he not ? Tf he docs not, 
then we will have nothing to do with him. If he does, then 
can he justify the French c^est moi’^ or can he not ? If he 
cannot, he has no right to call upon us to justify the corres- 
ponding English. If, on the other hand, he can, tlien the 
justification of the one is the justification of the other. 

Mr. Kavanagh^s remarks (in general) on the ‘^double 
genitivc^^ of the English language w^e cordially adopt. Dr. 
Priestley remarks, w^e say, it is a discovery of Sir Isaac New^- 
ton, though it would not have been more improper, only 
^^more familiar, to say, a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton^s.” 
On this Mr. Kavanagh most justly observes, “ The words 
more familiar here imply neither more nor less than heller 
“ EnyVishP The former of the two expressions, as he adds, 
‘'docs not mean that Sir Isaac Newton is the author of a 
"discovery, but that a discovery is made of him, and tliis 
"we know is not intended to he meant,^^ In the same way 
when the great ice-berg melted on the coast ol Siberia in 
1803, it led to "a discovery of a Mammutli.” Had it been 
stated that it led to " a discovery of a Mammoth^s,^^ it would 
have suggested — to every one whose apprehension of his mo- 
ther-tongue had not been imned by the like of Lindley 
Murray, as the gracefulness of childhood is ruined by the 
dancing-master — that here the Mammoth had discovered 
sometliing, — discovered, for example, a plan of preserving 
himself in ice in order to puzzle posterity, like the Martello 
towers on the coast of Scotland. 

In the portion of the book that we have been just com- 
mending, there are one or two remarks that we dissent from. 
For example, at page 41, Mr. Kavanagh rather tauntingly 
asks — Then, where is the exact difference between labors 
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Otis and labours ? that is, who can tell us how it happens 
'^that the adjective has its three degrees of comparison, and 
“ that the verb, as will be subsequently seen, has none To 
this question we must demur, like the man who questioned 
the matter of fact when Charles the Seeond asked the Royal 
Society how it happened that a fish in a bucket of water add- 
ed nothing to the w eight so long as it did not touch the 
bucket, but sustained itself in the water by the aid of its fins, 
^M^lease your Majesty,^^ said the demurring member, '^1 
({uestion the fact.'^ ^^And replied Charles, never as- 
serted the fact.” But Mr. Kavanagh does assert what he 
regards as his fact, for ho says, These are questions which 
‘"liave never been answered, and, as far as the science of 
‘‘grammar has been hitherto knowm, which cannot be an- 
“ swered.” Now we answer the question by simply denying 
the assumption on which it turns. The verb, in the Sans- 
krit language, has, in the imperative mood, both the com- 
parative degree and the superlative, and the affixes employed 
ill giving it the reijuisitc forms are based upon the affixes 
employed in the coinparisoii of adjectives. Mr. Kavanagh 
might have learned tliis from tlie Apl^ risms ^'f Panini (Book 
W Ch. 1', «q)l!. 1 1). But .Mr. Kavanajl is a litt^ ; neglectful of 
fiueign languages, wuth the exceptioa of Greek and Latin, 
French, ItiiUau, Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon. This seems a 
pity; for, all*.h',‘igh some acqUiiuta^xce with the language^i of 
the East might possibly iiavc w arned him, in some c^'ses, to 
narrow hi? conclusions, it would probably in other cases have 
encouraged Jnm even to extend them — if tliat w ere possible. 
We have the Chinese particularly in our eye, but the want 
of types w ill prevent us from being on this point so explanii- 
iory as we could wdsli. 

After the demolition of preceding grammarians, Mr. Ka- 
vanagh, before erecting his own structure, takes a prelimi- 
nary view of the Human Mind. ^‘Is the Mind,^ he asks, 
“ a material or an immaterial substance ? In other words — 
il, body or soul?” As this question happens to chime 
in with some of our own present enquiries, we have examin- 
ed with some curiosity the array of opinions on it which Mr. 
Kavanagh draws up before superseding them all by his own. 
Dr. Johnson, as quoted by Mr. Kavanagh, quotes Raleigli as 
defining the Mind to be A part or particle of the soul, 
whereby it doth understand,” &c. So far the definition re- 
minds us of that given in the Nyiya philosophy, where the 
Mind — (in Sanskrit manaa, in Latin mens ) — ^is regarded as 
an atom — ^which we take to be much the same thing as 
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Ralcigli’s particle.” Next, Mr. Kavauagli cites Locke’s as- 
sertion (contained in his letter to the Bishop of Worcester in 
the Essay on the Human Understanding) that ^^Thc soul is 
agreed on all hands to he that in us which thinks.” This 
would be fully accepted by the followers of the Nyaya, who 
define the Soul as the receptacle of knowledge” — or, to ex- 
press their meaning more accurately, as ‘‘ that substratum in 
which alone doth knowledge, as a quality, inhere.” Soul, 
it is to be observed, is regarded in the Ny/iya as being 
wfinitej whilst the Mind — ^its imtmment — ^is regarded as an 
atom. Now, as Mr. Kavanagh goes on to show, the terms 
Soul and Mind are employed convertibly in modern Europe. 
For example — following the terminology of Locke who says 
justly that Our idea of soul, as an immaterial spirit, is of a 
substance that thinks,^’ &c., Watts speaks of “ matter and 
mmd, or body and sptriV^ — employing “ mind” as equivalent 
to spirit” or soul.” In the same way Hugsild Stewart, 
speaking of "the notions we annex to the words Matter 
and "Mind” as being merely relative, goes on to speak of a 
man’s "irresistible conviction that all thcKse sensations, 
" thoughts, and volitions belong to one and the same bcuiig ; 
"to that which he calls himself ; a being which he is led, by 
"the eonstitution of his nature, to consider as something 
distinct from his hodyf ^ — ^in other words, distinct from 
^natter as opposed to mind. In fact, the employment of the 
terms "soul” and "mind,” as terms equivalently significant 
of " something that thinks” has now been so long established 
in Europe that the former of them, like a superfluous dupli- 
cate, has been almost entirely made over by the metaphysi- 
cians to the theologians and the poets. If you ask a man 
what is the difference between Mind and Soul, it is ten to 
one but he will tell you — ^after some puzzled reflection — that 
the one is the scat of Thought and the otiicr of Emotion; — 
and this is indeed pretty nearly the sense into which the 
terms have settled down, since the ancient distinction be- 
tween them was lost sight of. Of the consequences of ignor- 
ing the distinction, when estimating, an ancient system of 
])Kilosophy, we have a noticeable example in a remark of Dr. 
Ritter’s on the Nyfi-ya. At page 373 of his fourth volume 
on the History of Philosophy — (Morrison’s translation) — 
he says, "By Kanada the min^ is looked upon as an essence 
in itself, and is regarded as aii atom.” This is quite cor- 
rect ; but, just three pages afterwards, (p. 376,) we find him 
tJtansferring the atomic character of the Mind to the Soul, 
which, as above remarked, the Nyaya regards as infinite as 
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well as eternal, — and he accordingly speaks of the difficulty 
of reconciling certain >iews with the principle of the Nyaya 
'*that the soul is an atom.^^ We showed this to a pandit, 
who first stared, then laughed, and afterwards looked vexed. 
It is vexing that the Hindu philosoxihers — (whatever may be 
their shortcomings) — should be charged with incongruities of 
which they are so utterly guiltless. 

With regard to Mr. Kavanagh^s view of the Mind, it may 
suffice to Tnention that he regards the brain as the mind, whilst 
— (diftering probably in this from most of the phrenologists) 
— ^lie regards the Soul as something distinct and immortal — 
the self— of which the brain is the first organ. There ap- 
pears no very close connection — though Mr. Kavanagh holds 
that such exists — ^between this view of the mind and his 
tljcory of Language ; but w'e must not quit his metaphysical 
chapter witliout mentioning his odd employment of the 
term Substance. He says, And here it may not be amiss 
‘‘ to state, that 1 understand by substance not only things 
corporeal, such as man, house, garden, &c,, but also such 
‘^as are said to belong solelj fco flic mind, and are called by 
^^gramniaiians ideal, intellectual, or ir. mtal substances; such 
love, virt ’ie, pride, It may suit the , purposes of a 

grammarian to cull every thing a substance ti.at is denoted 
by w'hat he find' it convenient to caL a substaruive; but w e 
were surprised rhat Mr. Kava .igh, ,vhen professiiig to de- 
duce not mcraphysics from grammar, but grammar from 
metaphysics, siiould speak of a mental quality as a substance, 
until we found that he must have been reading Hobbes. He 
says ‘^llut the truth is, all substances become, w^hen spoken 
of, equally mental or ideal. Thus, if I point to a moun 
'"tain and speak of it, it is not of the one before me that 
I speak, but of the one within.^^ On this showing, the 
man who points to a mountain and says, This mountain is 
three thousand feet high, and is composed of granite,^^ is 
to be understood as saying, It is not of the mouiitain be- 
“fore me that I speak but of the mountain within, — and 
this internal mountain, I assure you, is three thousand feet 
high, and is composed of granite, whilst I, witliin whom is 
the mountain spoken of, weigh fourteen stone seven, and 
stand five feet ten in my boots.^^ And thereupon the 
speaker turns lightly on his Jiecl, and walks oflF, mountain 
and all. Kather than put faith in such a removal of moun- 
tains as this, we prefer to reject Hobbes, and to hold, with 
Mr. J. S. Mill, that names are *Hhe names of things them- 
‘‘ selves, and not merely of our ideas of things — for, as 
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Mr. Mill further remarks^ seems proper to consider a 
word as the name of that which we intend to be iindcr- 
stood by it when we use it/' Holding this opinion, we 
cannot concede to Mr. Kavanagh the credit which he claims 
when he says, of his own theory, that, ^^this accounts for 
substances of the mind having, in a proposition, the same 
value as corporeal substances, — a singularity in grammar 
not till now to be accounted for." If the singularity did 
require to be accounted for, we imagine that it does so still. 

Mr. Kavanagh now addresses himself to the “ Proof that 
“ there are no such words as substantives or nouns ; that is 
“ to say, words standing for substances or representing sub- 
“ stances in any manner;" — and, on this heading of the sec- 
tion, he makes the note that Though important discoveries 
^‘in grammar may here be said to begin, and so increase as 
I advance ; yet I shall be obliged to leave many of them 
“unnoticed till" — and so on. We ourselves shall be obliged 
to leave many of tliein unnoticed altogether; but the reader, 
if we cannot contrive to give enough of them to content him, 
has his remedy in betaking himself to the work itself — pro- 
vided the demand have left a copy, legitimate or pirated, in 
the market. 

Mr. Kavanagh's first disjinctive discovery is this, that, 
“ all wwds called substantives are but names in the fourth 
degree of comparison ; that is to say, in a degree above tlic 
“one commonly called the superlative." Here we may 
begin to guess the reason why Mr. Kavanagh chooses to place 
“ love" and “ pride" in the same category with “ houses" 
and “ gardens." If the first three degrees, in the compari- 
son of an adjective, had reference to the category of duality, 
it would have been too startling to let the next degree take 
the matter into a different category altogether unless it had 
been previously settled that the two categories (so far as 
concerned tlie matter in hand) were mucdi tht^ same. Mr. 
Kavanagh's scale of comparison runs thus, great, greater, 
greatest, greatmss” His “exquisite reason" for this ar- 
rangement is as follows: “If we take a common adjective, 
“ such as great, and put it through all its variations, thus, 
great, greater, greatest, and enquire what place the new 
“ adjective greatness ought to occupy with respect to those 
“ three forms, we perceive at a glance that it must eitlier 
“ precede or follow them. For it cannot come after great, 
“ since the next in order to this is undoubtedly greater ; nor 
“ can it follow greater, since the next in order to this form 
^^ \% greuiesi \ hence it must either stand first of all, thus. 
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(/reatness, great, greater, greater ; or last of all, thus, great, 
greater, greatest, greatness. It is evident that the latter 
order is the true one, since we begin with , the lowest and 
“ascend to the highest; and there can be no doubt that 
greatness implies more than great, since if we say God is 
“great, we do not (jualify Him so highly as when we say 
“ ' God is greatness itself/ ” 

As the evidence of the value of a discovery is to be found in 
the importance of its results, Mr. Kavanagh proceeds to show 
how this view of the degrees of comparison would have pre- 
vented the Romanists from falling into the errors of Trari- 
substantiation ; and then he goes on to show how it will 
enable people not only to think accurately but to express 
themselves beautifully. “Nor will young poets or writers of 
“ too warm an imagination be any longer under the necessity 
“ of employing double superlatives in order to qualify higher 
“than ordinary men. Thus the lover, willing to place his 
“mistress at the expense of grammai* a degree above all 
“ otlior ladies in the world, will not be obliged to offend her 
“ cars with mi epithet so hai^h a)id foreign to the Jinglisli 
“idiom as the most lovelies i ; fur he v ill know that lovely has 
“a fourth, degree, ajid so he may tell her that is loveliness 
“ iiself — but it strikcvs us someho > i hat po ts and wriicrs 
of warm iiraginatiuii have not vai.cd for Mi. Kavanjigl/s 
permissiou b* express thems(b>e,s ^ i this fashion. It was 
only tln^ other day that we heard a stout geiitlcniau address 
his wife as “ my dear^^ — ^^which is in the first degree oi com- 
parison — aixd the lady replied int^orrogatively “ my love — 
which is in the fourth — without appearing to think that she 
had gone the poetical length of a double superlative. Then 
again there is a young friend of ours who calls a snarling 
pointer-puppy of his “my beauty” — though, if he means to 
be poetical, we certainly never suspected it till now. Our 
old nurse, too, wc remember — ^when we used to get hold of 
one of her wig-frontlets, and tie it elaborately into round 
knots — ^was in the habit of apostrophising us, when she 
caught sight of our employment, as “you little sorrow!^* 
The worthy woman meant this, we dare say, to be a degree 
higher than “you most vexatious little imp;” but, as she of 
her own accord employed the former expression, like her an- 
cestors before her, in preference to the latter, we fancy she 
might have ejaculated Thank you for nothing” if Mr. 
Kavanagh had informed her that she need not be “ any longer 
“under the necessity of employing double superlatives” — 
(such as, most vexatiomest). There is a great deal more that 
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we should like to say on this subject, but as the readei’ is scarce 
likely to take the same interest in the question as Mr. Ka- 
vanagli and ourselves, we shall omit it and go on to matter 
more exciting. 

We must not quit this part of the subject, however, with- 
out remonstrating with Mr. Kavanagh for giving his disco- 
veries occasionally without an acknowledgment of what led 
to them, i'or example — ^he declares, in opposition to other 
grammarians, that such adjectives as perfect and same and 
like are just as susceptible of comparison as other adjectives. 
To this discovery he can have been led by nothing that we 
know of, except the remark of the lady on the striking like- 
ness between the two negro boys Quacco and Sambo — W^ell 
^Hhcy are very like — partumlarly Quacco/^ 

To proceed to the verb, — Mr. Kavanagh declares chat 

between the words called verbs and substantives there is 
‘^not, as to meaning, the least diflercncc.^^ He goes on to 
illustrate this remark by stating that in such a sentence as 
“'I speak to John,' the meaning is ‘my speak or speech is 
“to John.' " He seems to us, however, to overlook here the 
little word is, w’hich the logicians regard as the only verb. 
Apart from the “ logical copula," w^e grant him that the verb 
and the noun are not gcnerically distinguishable ; — but, for 
the knowledge of this fact, chronicled ages ago in the lists of 
the Sanscrit radicals, wc really do not feel bomid to thank 
Mr. Kavanagh. 

We must now beg the reader's best attention, for we arc 
coming to the keystone of Mr. Kavanagh’s philological spe- 
culations. “Hence, from persevering," — he tells us — “in 
“this application of my system, 1 was here led to a certain 
“discovery, which I cannot but think an important one, 
“ inasmuch as it has opened the way to a great many others, 
“ as will be subsequently seen. It is simply this : — Wh«m 
“ two words come frequently together, as am love or have love, 
“ the first, after some time, falls behind the second. * * ♦ 
“ Hence the two words most up have become uprnosf ^ — and 
so on. The results of this discovery are perfectly bewilder- 
ing. ‘We wish Mr, Kavanagh had thought of enquiring why 
compound words have such a fancy of throwing somersets, 
but he is a cautiously inductive enquirer — content in the first 
instance with the. discovery of a law even though it be an 
emperical one. Be that as it may, the reader must particu- 
larly boar in mind, through the rest of the enquiry, the ten- 
dpey of composite terms to the topsy-turvy. And he must 
l^Sfeher bear in mind, that any word may take an article of 
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any shape before it, wliich may fall behind it when required. 
If he does not at once see the advantages of this etymologi- 
cal convention, an example from Mr. Kavanagh may suffice 
to make them patent. For instance, Mr. Kavanagh tells us. 
Though I have not yet shown how words may be traced up 
" to their very birth, yet the reader may have seen enough, 
‘^'to put him in the way of making important philological 
“ discoveries. Thus, has he the word earth to account for, 
'‘he may discover that when he takes from this word the, 
'‘there remains ear, which was the word for earth prior to 
"the word earth itself. But he may remark that this word 
" ear ends with an r, which must have been er, and that it 
" did at one time precede ea, so that the first word for earth 
" must have been ea ; then men said er ea, just as we now 
" say the earth. Now the Latin word for earth had a similar 
"origin. It was at first er ea, this became ear, but was 
" shortened to er ; then er took before it the article it, as it 
" er, and these two became ier, by coalition and contraction ; 
" and then this word ter took before it the article er, which 
" again fell behind, making ten' ; and this took before it ea, 
"as ea terr, which also tell behind, and marie terra!*^ 

Well — positively — this is mai’\ cllou^. '-^et we Viiink we 
can tell where Mr. Kavanagh found the g(^rm of t'iis dis- 
coveiy ; and, if our conjecture be Jight, it may seem scarcely 
fair in him to have here agun recorded nothing in the shape 
of an acknowledgment, Wc allude to the etymological arti- 
fice — [employing the term "artifice’^ in its eulogistic sense, 
as an algebraist doci^ when treating of the way to manage a 
slippery case of integration] — by means of which a school- 
boy is made to discern, to his no small astonishment, that a 
pigeon-pie and a fish-pie are the same thing. The demon- 
stration given of this is as follows. The first member in the 
compound expression "pi-geon^^ naturally falls — according 
to the great law which Mr. Kavanagh claims the credit of 
discovering — ^beliind it, thus giving " geon-pi,’^ or, as it is 
more correctly written as well as pronounced, "johii-pie.^’ 
Now " john^^ it is evident, is the same as "jack,'' because 
when you speak of John Falstaff and of Jack Falstaff, you 
speak of one and the same thing.^ The word is thus equi- 
valent to "jack-pie.^' Now, looking still deeper into the 
nature of things, we recognise "jack" as identical with 
pike" — ^the sound of the two being very nearly the same, 
and the sense being precisely the same, for "jack" and 
"pike" mean the same fish. A "jack-pie” is therefore a 
"fish-pie," and we have already seen that a "pigeon-pie" is 
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a "jack-pie/^ and consequently also a " fish-pie.” But while 
we hold that this etymology — ^which, as being notorious 
among school-boys, the professors may perhaps have too 
generally neglected — contains the germ of Mr. KavanagVs 
discovery, we are quite prepared to concede to him the 
merit of having expanded the germ — (if we may be allowed 
to mix the metaphor) — ^into a bubble of the most startling 
size and brilliancy. We also concede to him, what he re- 
peatedly claims for his discovery, that even child, by 
‘^adhering to this principle, may be able to account for 
words with all their changes and variations, and show 
‘‘ them such as they must have been, not only ages before 
"the Bible and the Iliad had been written, but even” — 
and so on ; — that is to say, we concede to him that a child 
may now’ really do this, on Mr. Kavanagh^s principle, just 
as well as his betters ; in the same way that an intelligent 
urchin, on being showm the manipulation of a tobacco-pipe 
and soap-suds, can hold his own with the most speculative 
character in cither of the services. Mr. Kavanagh really 
does for etymology — (provided we content ourselves with 
results such as he presents to us) — what Bacon desiderated 
for all tlie sciences when he indulged the hope that methods 
might be discovered which should place all enquirers in 
every case on the same kind of level that they stand upon 
in respect of the describing a cii*clc with a pair of compasses. 

By means of the potent instrument of analysis of wliich 
he has possessed himself, Mr. Kavanagh has no difficulty in 
accounting for any sort of word in any sort of language; 
and he finally traces the variously divergent streams of 
speech up to their common source in the letter O, wliicli 
letter he further recognises in the shape of the dot ov(u the 
i. But we must give his own words. "Thus it can bo 
" shoAvn how they make, not nine or ten parts, but only one ; 
"and then how this one part, though comprisi^^ig all words, 
"may be traced up to a single one, namely 10; and tlien 
"how this one word may be reduced to a single letter, 
"namely, I or O — for these two, from their being equal, 
"make but one; and then how this single letter may be 
'^reduced to a mere speck, to the minute sign placed over 
"the letter i; in which, too, we may discover, as has been 
" already sufficiently proved, not only the origin of all words 
" and letters, but of all the figures and forms ever traced or 
" imagined.^^ This marvellous generalization almost beats 
the famous paradox with which a learned friend of ours — 
profound in the mysteries of Freemasonry — Cloves to startle 
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the world after dinner, when he declares that the whole 
structure of Geometry, towering like an inverted pyramid, 
rests on a point that hath no magnitude. At this declaration 
his wife is invariably astonished, while the children listen 
with a feeling of wonderment not unmixed with a vague 
alarm. Mr. Kavanagli must have had a mind to astonish 
the world at least up to the same i)itch when he published 
this stunning result of his speculations. 

We had marked for extract (but must perforce omit) a 
variety of passages containing choice samples of the results 
of Mr. Kavanagh^s principle, — such as that in which he 
makes out the words cat and castle to be the same, — a fact 
which, we venture to suggest, may have been preserved, un- 
perceived, in the name of the children's game of cat’s castle” 
— that is to say, cat wr castle,^’ or the word cat has the same 
meaning as the word castle. To explain : — every thing being 
reducible to a round O, from which comes (as the reader can 
now see for himself) the word cast^ the name le cast^ or (after 
the article has fallen behind) castle is an appropriate name 
for that which has walls all round it ; and, in the same way, 
dropping the s and taking no artic le, the word naturally and 
appropriately names the animal whose f vorite position is 
that of sitting upright — on its round O — for, as il r. Kava- 
nagh observes, it literally means ^to be on the ro xnd one,’ 
“that is, ^to be seated,’ ^to be on one’s hinder part.’” 
Could we afford to (juote all that is &iiid about the cat, tlic 
reader would not ;e surprised to learn further that hat and 
oyster are the same word, the shell-fish ha\ing got the latter 
name from his striking res^jmblancc to the sm. And tliis 
reminds us that we must make one more extract in order to 
account for the origin of the round O, which is a sufficiently 
exalted one although the symbol does come, in the course of 
time, to such “ base uses” as we have seen in the case of the 
cat. 

“ While a cliild [Mr. Kavanagli tells us] is still in its mo- 
“ ther’s arms, the first name that it gives to the sun or the 
“ moon is 0 ! and thus it has been over the whole world : so 
“ that, with every people whose language has preserved the 
“ first names given to the sun and moo?t, it will be found, on 
“ analysing them, that they all began with O / And if they 
“ have not an n joined to this 0 ! it arises from another article 
“ than m having preceded o. Sol has been thus formed : il 
“ 0 (the o), meaning tl^ sun or the one. After this, ol took 
“ the article is before it, thus, is ol (the sun, or the one), 

“ and from these two words coming together, and from the 
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iu iif being clropt, the word sol was formed, and it still 
“ meant the sun, or the one^^ : — ^and then he goes on to show 
how, from sol the sun/^ or “ the one/’ comes solm alone” 
and solitude — an etymology for which Zimmerman might 
have thanked him. Swift would scarcely have thanked him 
for the derivation of Jupiter from is u ip iUef^ which, 
M r. Kavanagh assures us, means, ^Hhat is life in eternity” — 
for really, apart from the sense, — and the sound ought to 
have smie regard shown to it in etymology — Swift’s own de- 
rivation, from Jew Peter the old-clothes-man, appears to us 
the better of the two. 

We have had some compunctious visitiiigs whilst placing 
ourselves occasionally thus directly in opposition to a man 
so honestly in earnest as Mr. Kavanagh may appear to he ; 
hut, as we approach the end of his second volume, we find 
that we need not distress ourselves on this point. Reviewers 
he holds in scorn, and also mathematicians under the calibre 
of Newton. ^^Thc petty mathematician — fhc tells us] — 
‘^will of course see nothing in what I have discovered r(js- 
'^pccting the point, the circle, and the straight line, which 
three I have proved to be all one and the same figure ; 
^^and he must be equally embarrassed to conceive what 
advantage can be derived from our knowing that, in all 
numbers, there is only one; but ^ere such a man as New- 
ton now living, he could, with his extraordinarj^ powers of 
penetration, perceive in these discoveries a great deal.” 
Verily wc incline to agree with Mr. Kavanagh that it would 
require something like the penetration of a Newdon to find 
it out. Thus much, however, we can discern, that as Mr. 
Kavanagh reduces every thing to a round O, and as he holds 
a negative — (sec vol. 2, p. 297) to be only a sort of damaged 
affirmative, and the O is the symbol of nothing as well as of 
everything, he has come very close upon the result arrived 
at by the author of one of the Rejected Addresses” that 

" Nought is everything, and everything is nought.” 

Let us hurry to his peroration where he says, Hcncc in 
many ages to come, this discovery may be referred to, as 
forming a new epoch in the history of the world and tlie 
“ human mind, and that 1 now breathe may be not only known 
but felt. But whatever it may effect, it must, at least, cn- 
“ dure ; so that if I have ever had ' immortal longings in me,’ 
“ they ought to be satisfied, for of the endless future I can- 
“ not be deprived, since what I have done must, wherever 
civilization is known over the world, live as long as words 
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themselves ; or only with their science — ^if many ages hence 
“ it is to be again forgotten — ^find a grave.” 

Could we bring ourselves to believe that Mr. Kavanagh, 
with his two well -printed hot-pressed volumes^ is really seri- 
ous, wc should here lay down our pen with a sigh. But we 
cannot divest ourselves of the impression that he is the 
wildest of wags ; and, therefore, having an eye to the circu- 
lar keystone of his discovery, we would suggest, as the le- 
gend of its tombstone, 

0 Morgan Kavanagh, Morgan Kavanagh 0 !” 
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HI. 

THE NOTIONS OF THE HINDlis. 

k ouloauL 

You have frequently expressed a wish, my Theophilus, 
that I would explain to you clearly and concisely those opi- 
nions of my Hindu friends which, in the usual expositions 
of them, appear to be so strange as to render it scarcely 
credible that a thinking person shotdd seriously entertain 
them. It occurs to me that I may in some measure perform 
what you require of me by giving you — ^to the best of my 
recollection — an account of a conversation which took place 
the other evening. You know Eusebius, our indefatigable 
Missionary. He had just returned, rather wearied, from 
preaching all day amidst the noise and distraction of a mela 
or religious fair j but he brightened up as he saw the enquir- 
ing young Brahman, Tm’adatt, approaching. Eusebius and 
I had been sitting on the high bank that overhangs the 
Ganges, where the sacred stream glides past the garden of 
the excellent Philoxenus. By the strangest of coincidences, 
Laurence happened to be with us. You know Laurence — 
with his huge quantity of reading and liis frequent, or, rather, 
habitual, absence of mind. Tarfidaft smiled as he sat down 
and addressed Eusebius. ^‘You have been labouring to 
enlighten the holiday-makers at the mela to-day, my dear 
Sir, if one may judge from your jaded look.^^ You have 
guessed rightly,” replied Eusebius, — but why do you smile V” 
^^At the amusing inexhaustibleness of your patience,” 
replied the other. Surely” — exclaimed Eusebius — ‘‘ You do 
not expect that I shall ever give up labouring in my vocation 
from despair at the apparent ineflcctualncss of my efforts ? 
It is my part to labour ; — ^it belongs to God to give the in- 
crease in His own good time.” 

Tdrddatt . — ^^My being a Hindu does not prevent mo 
from appreciating and honouring your perseverance in the 
face of difficulties ; and I have no hope — (if indeed 1 had the 
wish) — of your sulFering yourself to be discomfited. But I 
could not help smiling at the thought of the discouragements 
to which you must have been exposed to-day. Did yomr 
audience consist entirely of the illiterate ?” 

Eusebim. — *^No. Therp was a forward young man who 
intermpted me from time to time, declaring that all that was 
true in my account of the Deity was to be found in the books 
of the Hindus, from which the Europeans had borrowed— or 
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stolen — ^without understanding the real import of what they 
were appropriating. He produced a marked effect upon the 
people, by declaring that my views of the omniscience and 
the omnipresence of God were lamentably imperfect, — ^the 
true view of that subject being conveyed, he contended, in a 
text of the Veda which he quoted in Sanskrit, and which, of 
course, not one of them understood a word of,^^ 

Tdrddatt . — Can you repeat the text V* 

Eusebius declared that he feared he could not — not having 
fully understood it himself. Only, he was sure, it contained 
a pointed reference to the word — and sounded some- 

what like so and so — reciting here certain sounds with which, 
O Theophilus, I cannot tax my memory. The w’^ords which 
had appeared of such grave import to the listeners at the 
mela^ had quite a different eflect upon the Brahman, who 
burst out laughing — assuring us, as gravely as he could, 
that the words were quoted from the Grammar of Panini, 
and that they bore reference to nothing beyond the fact that 
in all cases the word " cow^^ was optionally amenable to a 
certain euphonic rule. Eusebius himself could not help 
smiling at the barefaced impudence of the trick wh:ch had 
been ])laycd him, and Tarsidatt took ad /antage of the inci- 
dent to press a suggestion which it app? ars he 1 ad niade 
more than oiicic bcioi'e, — for Eusebius and he tire great 
friends, though ilieir opinions on some points differ so wide- 
ly, and c*ach perhapj^ cherishes a hope that the other may fti 
time be broufirht .o acknowledge his errors. 

Tarddatt . — You see, my dear Sir, that you would be the 
better of knowing our sacred language. I do not, indeed, 
promise you that, even with a knowledge of the Sanskrit, 
you w^ould be able to convince the illiterate. Our low-caste 
Hindus Jire too modest to think for themselves. They com- 
mit the keeping of their consciences to the hands of us 
Brfihmans, just as, I have heard, the people on the continent 
of Europe make over the same trust to their own Brah- 
mans. The Europeans are unfortunate in this, that they 
are necessarily misled, their guides being blind leader??, or 
at all events guides groping in the dark ; but in this more 
favoured land the people have reposed their implicit confi- 
dence in guidesf who have eyes and who have light. The 
people here are content -with guidance ; they do not seek 
for. light, which might possibly dazzle them. Can it .be that 
you, Eusebius, shrink from meeting the learned of India 
on their own ground, preferring, as less arduous, to defy 
them from a safe distance, and to come to close quarters 
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only with the avowedly iminstructed, who afford you an 
easy triumph in argiunent — ^though, you must admit, they 
afford yon little else?^^ 

Eusebius. — ^^You wish to provoke me, I perceive, to an 
argument with your learned self, friend TarMatt ; and you 
know very well that neither I nor my brother missionaries 
are wont to shrink from a contest with you— ^ arduous’ as 
you may choose to think it. But you are not ignorant that 
a characteristic difference between the Gospel and the lights 
which the Brahmans declare that they possess is this, that to 
the poor the Gospel is preached. By the potyr we understand 
those whom you look upon as of low caste, and hence unwor- 
thy or incapable of enlightenment. The Gospel acknow- 
ledges no distinctions among men, except to point out the 
lowly as the especial objects of its care.” 

Tdrddati. — "But are these to be the sole objects of its care ?” 

Eusebius. — "By no means. How can you insinuate that 
we have made thorn so ? You have long had the New Testa- 
ment in your loved Sanskrit, and you have more recently 
received the Pentateuch in the same. I wish that to us as 
lai'ge a proportion of your Veda were available, if it w^ere 
only as a literary curiosity.” 

Tdrddait. — " Your mention of the Veda reminds me that 
the portion of it wliich has been printed in Europe is accom- 
panied by an ample commentary, without which even wc 
could not understand the text. Now, much of the text of 
your Scriptures is to us at least not less obscure. Have you 
no explanatory commentary ?” 

Eusebius, — "Wc have — and more than one. To select 
from these the portions most likely to be needed by a Hindu 
reader, and to digest them into a separate volume in the 
vernacular, or to print them along with the text, would be 
a commendable work in one who could do no better.” 

Tdrddatt. — "I should welcome such a work, though I 
should prefer it in the Sanskrit.” 

Eusebius. — " That is to say, you would prefer keeping it 
to yourself and your brother Brahmans,” 

Tdrddatt. — "If I did, yet its being in Sanskrit would 
scar9e]y secure that end. But let that pass. I am not so 
anxibus to keep all knowledge to my own class, but that I 
should be very well pleased if I could make you yourself 
understand and appreciate the sublime philosophy of pur 
religion.” 

Musebim. — " Why, Mr. Colebrooke has enabled me to do 
already. But that need not prevent you from indulg- 
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ing in some declamation on your favourite topic. I am all 
attention. Laurence^ who is watching the first glimmer of 
the rising moon on the ripple of the stream^ will not inter- 
rupt you without good reason ; and as for our other friend, — 
he, for reasons of his own, is not likely to interrupt you 
at all/^ 

This last observation, my Theophilus, was designed to con- 
vey a gentle sarcasm on myself ; Eusebius holding — in 
spite of all my protestations to the contrary — ^that I am 
half a Hindu, because 1 am fonder than he is of their sacred 
language. You, my friend, know that the imputation is 
undeserved ; but it would have been out of place to remon- 
strate with Eusebius, so I contented myself with shrugging 
my shoulders in the way of protest, whilst Laurence, remov- 
ing his eyes from the moon, looked benevolently, yet mourn- 
fully, on TdrMatt. The latter, instead of becoming eloquent 
on the theme proposed, simply stated his belief that One 
Thing alone existed, 

Eusebius. — “ Well — what thing V* 

Tdrddatt. — Do not accuse me of trifling with you, if I 
answ^er — that thing. As one of poets makes a lady ask, 
so I may ask here — ^ what^s in a fiame If there be but One 
Thing — tlicu this One Thing is «//, and it may oe — (what 
nothing else supposable can bcj) — definUelu named by that 
which you Europeans cad a pronoun^ and which -ve, the fol- 
lowers of Paiiini, c^JJ a sarvva-ndma oi ‘ name of all or any 
tiling.^ We <'aU the One Thing, in Sanskrit, tat — i. e., ‘ that/ 
Emebius. — ^^Good: — but if you, lilce your lady in the 
play, have no predilection for any name in particular, 
you will perhaps have no objection to give me some other 
name in exchange for this That,^ which does not please me/’ 
Tnrddatt. — ^^Let the name be Brahm.^" 

Eusebius. — Has that name a meaning ?” 

Tdrddatt. — The word, being derived from the root vrih 
* to increase,’ may signify ‘ that from which all emanates/ ” 
Eusebius. — " From which all what emanates 
Tdrddatt. — " All that is no Thing -Brahm being the one 
only Thing — ^the sole reality ^ aecoiding to the sense of that 
term as derived from the Latin word res ‘ a thing,’ as I sup- 
pose it is.” 

Emebim . — " Well, laying aside for the present all that is 
no Tilings pray tell us all that you can about the One Thing.” 

Tdrddatt. — " All that can be told about it — in fact all that 
it w--^may be enounced very briefly. It is Existence, Know- 
ledge, and Joy. There you have the whole. It is not a 

3 1 
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something, of which these are the properties or qualities — . 
but these are it, and it these** 

Emebius. — ** And this material world V* 

Tdrddatt , — That to which you give the name of a mate- 
rial world is an illusion.” 

At this moment, O Theophilus, Laurence, who had seem- 
ed previously to be wrapped in his own thoughts, broke 
silence and spoke as follows. 

Laurence . — We are placed in a system in which man- 
kind will deal with us, and we, in spite of all theories to t!u5 
contrary, must deal with mankind, as if the objects of sense 
were real. Hence it does, I own, seem to me an unpractical 
philosophy, which leads men to treat these things as if they 
were unreal.” 

On hearing these words, O Theophilus, the Brahman 
seemed not a little perplexed. After pondering them for 
some time, with his eyCs fixed on the ground, he looked up, 
designing to reply to the speaker; but, perceiving that the 
eyes of Lam ence were again bent intently on the moon, he 
turned to Eusebius and remarked as follows. 

Tdrddatt . — Men do deal with one another as if the objects of 
sense were real ; — and, for aught that I can say to the con- 
trary, they possibly mmt so deal with one another, so long 
as the illusion of a world continues. I, for one, am not con- 
cerned with the enquiry whether this or that philosophy is 
^ practical^ or ‘ unpractical.^ I ask simply — ^what is true ? — 
What you Europeans call ^ practical is, I imagine, what wc 
Hindus call vydvahdrika : and we admit the importance of 
attending to such a consideration, so far as concerns this 
illusive world ; but we do not see how the consideration bears 
upon the One Reality, which is the sole object of sound pliilo- 
sophy. If I mistake not, your own Berkeley was idly charg- 
ed with inculcating an ^ unpracticaV philosophy, when he ques- 
tioned the existence of material ' substance ;* but the best 
of your writers now-a-days acknowledge that, while lie 
questioned the existence of any thing under the phenomena — 
to be called ^ substance^ from its being sub or under these — 
he did not deny that there were such phenomena as required 
such and such things to be practised. For example — he did 
not neglect to practise the action of getting out of the way 
of a loaded wagon— although he held that the driver of the 
wagon no more believed in the existence of a subskmee of 
the wagon, apart from all its powers and properties, t^an he 
himself did-r-the conception that there is any such inscru- 
tahte substratum being, he contended, the conception of his 
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metaphysical opponents, and not that either of himself — 
accused of over-refinement in speculation — or of the wagoner 
not so accused. We do noty then, treat phenomena as 
if they were unreal — ^that is to say, as if they were mt : — 
but we deny that they are real — that they arc Things, Our 
treatment of them is ^practical/ our conception of them, 
at the same time, is correct.” 

Eusebius, — We must look a little closer into that word 
^real ;^ — but hark — Laurence, who has seemingly been in a 
brown study since he last spoke, appears to be again about to 
speak. 

Laurence, — “And as experience is our guide, and not 
theory, in practical matters ; as, further, men often entail 
upon themselves, and even upon others, very great misery, 
even in this life, by obstinately following their own theories 
of things, in opposition to the teaching of men of experience ; 
it becomes a very serious question for you, whether you 
ought not to be able to prove the Vedanta system far more 
demonstratively, before you let it have the least influence 
upon your practice. And the choice betw^ecii Christianity 
and Brahmanism is a practical question, and one which you 
Avill find, the more you know of Christiani.y, to materially 
aflected by the \iew you take of our relatii us to nj ater.” 

The Brahman, O Thcopliilus, on htaring this, became 
apparently more puzzled than before. He paus:'d so long 
that at length Eusc^dus inteiruptcii his meditations by ask- 
ing what w'a;^ the Sanskrit word for ^ matter.' 

TdrdiiatU — “ There is no Sanskrit word for ^ matter.’ ” 

Eusebius, — “You surprise me. Col. Vans Kennedy, I 
know, denied that there was a Sanskrit word answering to 
our philosophical term ^matter;’ but Sir G. Ilaughton 
immediately supplied him with a dozen.” 

Tdrddatt, — “ WTiat were they ?” ^ 

Eusebius replying that he could not undertake to recollect 
them ; I, O Thcophilus, being not unwilling to aid, in some 
subordinate manner, a discussion which interested me not 
a little, got up and fetched the book, which happened to be 
among the borrowed volumes that enrich my library and 
occasionally reproach my punctuality. Eusebius, turning to 
the place [the 221st page of the (London) Asiatic Journal, 
vol. xviii. new series, 1835], read out the words of Sir Graves 
Haughton as follows : — 

“ I however, go even beyond this refutation, and inform your 

readers'of what they might reasonably have expected, namely, that the 
Sanskrit language contains many words for matter. Take the following 
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iis exairiples : — mstu^ vam, dravpa, sdrtra, murtti, ta/twa, paddrtha, pra- 
dhdna, mukf-prakriti ; and, with the pudgala,** 

On hearing this list read, — ^to each item in which it struck 
me that Laurence nodded a mild approval^ the Brahman, C) 
Theophilus, gradually opened his eyes wider and wider. At 
the close he rubbed them as if in doubt whether he were 
awake, and then he requested a sight of the volume. Having 
certified himself that the words were printed as they had 
seemed to strike his ear, and that he was therefore probably 
awake, he asked Eusebius whether he was content to receive 
each or any oiie of these words as the synonym of the term 
^matteri — the of the Greeks. 

Eusebim, — I am content to hear what you have got to 
say against receiving them as such.^* 

Tdrddatt. — ^‘Let us look at them in succession. The 
word vastUy (as the Veddnta-mra will tell you,) means the 
Divine Spirit — the one ^ Things recognised as a reality in tlic 
Vedanta. The whole of what wc talk of as the World, is, 
according to the Veddnta, a-vastu, i. c., ^not a Thing.^ W’hat 
you speak of as the ^material world^ is what wc call not 
' vastu* And the same applies to the term vam^ the second 
in the list. Then the term dravya^ as stated in the Tarka^ 
Sanyraha and a score of other works, is the generic name of 
* Earth, Water, Light, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and 
Mind/” 

Eusebius, — ' SouU do you say 

Tdrddatt, — ^'Certainly. ^Soul^ is one of the things be- 
longing to the list named dravya. Do you hold it to be 
'matter 

Eusebim. — “ Heaven forbid.” 

Tdrddatt. — " Then I fear that this term will not suit, th(3 
more so as I imagine you will object to classing Time and 
Spabe as varieties of matter 

Eusebius. — ^'^Pray, on what principle do you class these 
with Earth and Water 

Tdrddatt. — On the principle that qualities, &c. belong to 
them, — as you may see by referring to the 28d verse of the 
Bhdshd-partchchkeda, the text-book of the Ny&ya that is in 
the hands of every school-boy.^' 

Etusebius. — " Then you hold Time to be a substance ?” 

Tdrddatt. — What do you mean by ^ Substance ?' ” 

Eusebius. — Its meaning accords with its etymology. It 
is that which ^stands under,' and serves as it were for a 
«up|ort to, the qualities which could not exist apart from 
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Tdrddati. — I like your definition, for it is my ovm ; and 
so, if Time has any qualities, then Time is the Substance 
in which its own qualities inhere. But tell me: — ^We mor- 
tals have wishes and we have fears ; we have doubts, difficul- 
ties, and occasionally joys. Do these exist apart and of 
themselves 

Etisebius. — '^No. A wish docs not exist without a wisher, 
nor a doubt apart from one that doubts. Why do you ask a 
question the answer to which is so self-evidently obvious 

Tdrddati. — I ask it because 1 am curious to know whe- 
ther you hold that these wishes and doubts can exist apart 
from matter. Is your wisher or your doubter necessarily 
material 

Eusebius. — “ By no means. I happen to remember that 
your own revered Gautama declares that ‘ Desire, Aversion, 
&c.^ belong to the Soul. The soul is a spiritual substance, 
not a material substance.^^ 

Tdrddati. — You remember rightly ; you refer to the tenth 
aphorism of Gautama^s first lecture. But you speak of 
spiritual substance as diflering from material substance: — 
do you really tlien, in Europe, hold that there is such a two- 
fold distinction in ‘ Substance V 

Eusebius. — Unquestionably. There are, im'ced, men, 
calling themselves ^ Materiiilist.s,’ who h(»i(l that there is only 
one substance j but those who recite the Creed in which the 
Persons of the Trinity ure acknow ledge d to be ^ the same in 
substance/ speal> , as Milton does, of spiritual substance, not 
of Matter. If you will glance down the page that is before, 
you will sec an apposite remark of Cudworth^s, which, as Sir 
G. Haughton observes. Lord Brougham, in his discourse on 
Natural Theology, page 93, quotes with applause. Pray 
read it aloud.^^ 

Tdrddati. — "Ah — here is what you refer to : — 

“ Whatever is, or hath any kind of entity, doth either subsist by ii. 
self, or else is an attribute, affection, or mode of something that doth 
subsist by itself.’* 

"Well, I agree with Sir G. Haughton that this is obvious- 
ly true. But tell me, — in your opinion, does Deity ^ subsist 
by itself,^ or is it * an attribute, &c. 

Eusebius^ — " Of course you know my opinion. God exists 
of Himself. His is a Spiritual Substance.^^ 

Tdrddait . — " This I expected you to say ; and I thorougn- 
ly agree with you. But 1 must now beg you to explain the 
passage which has just caught my eye on the opposite page.’^ 

Eusebius. — " Read out the passage.^^ 
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TdrddatL — I find Sir G. Haup;liton in page 220 declar- 
ing as follows : — 

“Every one conversant with these subjects must know, that, in 
philosophic language, substance, body, and matter, mean all one and the 
same thing ; and, as such, are opposed to spirit'* 

“ Permit me to ask you, — ^when your Creed speaks of the 
Persons of the Trinity as being ^ the same in substance/ does 
it mean of the same matter?^ 

Eusebius . — " Again, I say — God forbid. But allow me 
to look at the book, for the passage that you have just read 
makes me suspect, — as you did of yourself a little while 
ago, — ^that I must be dreaming.’^ 

Taking the book, 0 Theophilus, Eusebius appeared the 
more perplexed the more he pondered and reperused the pas- 
sage asserting the identity of substance, body, and matter.^^ 
At length, with a sigh commingling with a yawn, he pleaded 
the fatigues of the day, and proposed that we should resen'c 
the consideration of the question for a future meeting. He 
got up and departed, taking the volume with him. The Brah- 
man accompanied him, — his road, for some distance, lying in 
the same direction ] and when I returned, after seeing them 
to the gate, Laurence had disappeared. After some solitary 
reflections, which I spare you, I fell’ asleep; and 1 may 
inform you, if you wish it, in another letter how the ques- 
tion was further considered on a subsequent occasion. 
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LEAVES FOR LEGENDS. 

Legend, which means— -That which ought to be read — is, from the 
early misapplication of the term by impostors, now used by us as if it 
meant— That which ought to be laughed at.— Tookb. 

I.-HARLE|)UINS AND PUNCHINELLOS. 

Italy, as the elder D'Israeli has learnedly illustrated, has 
for .ages been the land of grotesque comedy. There is a na- 
tural hilarity and an extemporaneous wit indigenous to the 
nation which has constantly characterized it through all its 
political changes. Its gravest historians have thought it not 
beneath them to narrate the revolutions of pantomime, to 
compile the annals of Harlequin, to enrol the genealogy of 
Punch, and to discover even the most secret anecdotes of 
the obscurer branches of the same grotesque family amidst 
their changeful fortunes during a period of two thousand 
years.” It was conjectured by A. W. Schlegel, in a lecture 
first delivered at Vienna, that the first germ of the Commedia 
delV arte, or improvisatory farce^ might be traced to the Mimea 
and the Atellanm of the old Itomans auf the Oscans ; which 
idea has been pursued with great eruditvm and ^access by 
many subsequent explorers of dramatic antiquities. Few 
who are competent to the investigation vvill now be found to 
doubt that the Mmi ctniuticulo of Apuleius may still be re- 
cognized ill the ;)arty-coloured hero of modern pantomine ; 
or that the. “ macci pror^us et huccones,' half-witted, club- 
cheeked caricatures, which bronzes and frescoes from Rome 
and Pompeii prove to have figured on the ancient stages, 
may be claimed as the unmistakcablc prototypes of our 
Pantaloon and Punchinello. 

Nor have the greatest geniuses of that native home of 
merry, amusing, rude buffoonery thought scorn of playing 
their parts in the mimic drama. The great harlequin Saccho, 
as we learn from the diligent literary antiquarian whom we 
first quoted, has been historically characterized hy Goldoni as a 
man of lively and brilliant imagination, always adhering to 
the essence of the play, and contriving to give it an air of 
freshness by new sallies of unexpected raciness. He pos- 
sessed the rare talent of allying with an assumed obtuseness, 
a smart facility of repartee in which the learned frequently 
detected gems from the treasuries of Cicero, Seneca, and 
Montaigne. The capacity for the grotesque which Fuseli 
has remarked in the more imaginative pictures of Salvator 
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Rosa may not improbably have reached its perfection 
through the pantomimic recreations to which he was a de- 
votee. Others, as Cechini, figurants in such masquerades, 
have defended the dignity of their art in laborious cri- 
tical dissertations, the curious learning of which has been 
rewarded by the applause and fidendship of Sovereigns, and 
by patents of nobility. Nor have the firatemity been slow 
in claiming hard retribution for any chary acknovdedgement 
of their prestige. A very early and talented pantomimic 
actor, by name Cimarossa, was a native of Brescia, in Lom- 
bardy, and lived in the popedom of Leo IX. anno 1049-1054. 
Not making that harvest which he deemed his due, in his 
birth-place, he resolved to set out for Rome ; for the Pope, 
he had heard, besides being a man of profound scholarship 
and extraordinary energy, dearly loved a joke, and was likely 
to place no limit on his munificence to a really clever Zanni. 
So away went Cimarossa ; but soon bethought him that lie 
had no friend at Court, and so might find a difficulty about 
his entree at the Vatican. StUl would he keep heart, and 
travel straightforward, in to Rome, and on to the palace ; 
and there he made his progress through corridors, spacious 
even in that day ; enquiring of each whom he encountered, 
where the Pope was sitting, with a vivacity and sang froid 
which baffled all interference. At length he reached the door 
of the ante-room ; and there, meeting an old chamberlain, 
was asked rather unceremoniously what he wanted. Why 
my fine fellow,” said Cimarossa, ‘^I^m the very iirst performer 
in my branch of art ; and I have nuts to crack with his 
Holiness which will make him very happy.” Away with 
you, vagrant shouted the astonished chamberlain ; “ or 1^11 
set the guard upon you and dismiss you with a flea in your 
ear.^' However, as Cimarossa persevered, and really did ap- 
pear to have something particular to communicate ; and as 
his Holiness was notoriously any thing but a niggard to the 
man who succeeded iu entertaining him, the chamberlain 
struck a bargain to slip the bolt, on condition that* he receiv- 
ed half the &unty. So on went Cimarossa, and passed to a 
second ante-room, where was a second chamberlain, a smart 
young man in a flushed crimson doublet, who could on no 
account^ he remarked, admit a stranger within; as his Holi- 
ness was itiU 0 ^ business, and had strictly enjoined that he 
be not intruded on. Open the door,” said Cimarossa, Pve 
famoua news for the Pope, wliich he^ll pay me well for, and you 
shall Aares with me.” So round wheeled the hinges, 
and Sir Harlequin soon found himself iu the gallery approach 
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to the hall of audience ; from whence stepped a Bishop in his 
robes, and addressed the Zanni first in German — (for that 
was the Court language of the Vatican in that day) — ^and 
then in Latin. Of neither of these languages did Cimarossa 
understand a word; but to be even with the Bishop, 
replied in a gibber which had no meaning whatever. 
The Pope, who was within, engaged with a cardinal, hear- 
ing this odd parley, began to laugh aloud, and at length 
hallooed " Come here, my hearties So up went Sir Harle- 
quin and kissed his Holiness^s toe. Who are you asked 
the P6pe ; — Where do you come from ? What do you want 
Quoth the Zanni, “ My name is Cimarossa, and I live at Bres- 
cia, and I^m come to Borne to ask a favour of your Holiness.^* 
“ What would you have me do for you enquired the Pope. 

Why, I shouU be highly grateful for the soundest thrash- 
ing you can give — I just want five and twenty — ^laid on, as 
they say in my country, with a pickled rod.^^ The Pope 
laughed again; but as the jester was very importunate, 
scut for one of his drummers, and bade him lay on the lashes 
in his presence — five and twenty — in the smartest style. 
The drummer turned up his sleeves, and hade Cimarossa pull 
off his jacket, when he cried out Hoi 1 ! for myself, your 
Holiness, I want them not.^^ The Pope laughed again; — 
hut Cimarossa droj)ped upon his knees and cried — “Iloly 
Father — may it please youi' Holiuebs — I hope no ofience. 
I\e given two of your lloliiiess's chamberlains my solemn 
promise that they shall share any benefit which you may 
have in reserve for me, on which condition they let me 
through the ante-rooms. Be good enough, your Holiness, 
to divide among them, with all practicable evenness, the five 
and twenty lashes — give each of them twelve heavy ones and 
a light one ; and you'll further oblige me very much.^^ The 
Pope laughed yet more ; but bade the drummer hale in the 
chamberlains, and pay off their scores. And so he did. 

So runs the story of Cimarossa in an old and veritable 
chronicle, which adds that Sir Harlequin at last met his re- 
ward ; for the Pope took no further notice of him; and not 
long after, he was found dead in a street of Borne, with a 
broken head, the penalty of his somewhat audacious pastime. 

And now for Punchinello. But wait awhile — we will in- 
troduce him on the scene after a preparatory flourish. 

fTis Marseilles on the . 15th of March, and the year of 
grace 1735. Picturesque groups of every shade of costume 
and complexion, old and young, rich and poor, stream down 
to the quay. Why such universal excitement ? On yester- 

3 K 
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night there rode a vessel in from Tunis, freighted with 
above two hundred Christians, lately slaves in a pirate-state 
of Africa, and their deliverers, some brethren of the sacred 
order of " The Trinity/^ enrolled for this especial duty. This 
fraternity was commonly known in France as ‘^The Mathu- 
rins,^^ from the name of their convent in Paris, — and among 
those who would cast contempt on their labour of love, as 
“ Knights of the Ass^^ — from the humble beast they rode. 
The order was enrolled in the year 1198 by John of Mattlia, 
a mail of extraordinary perseverance and boundless applian- 
ces, who, in his own hfe-tirae, had bouglit above a thousand 
believers from their wretched durance in Morocco. It grew 
from this beginning to be one of the wealthiest and most 
renowned of the brotherhoods of Europe ; and at length, 
numbering eight hundred and fifty convents, in Prance, 
Spain, Itiy and Germany, it extended its settlements lo 
Scotland, Hungary, and Poland ; — whose common ride it 
was that one-third of all the incomes, and all the alms with- 
out discretion, should be consecrated to the relief of Chris- 
tians from captirity ; besides which every brother was 
pledged to devote bis life as an additional ransom, if need 
should be. 

On that morn of March 1735, every ship in the rondstcarl 
was trimmed with all her colours, the cannon thundered 
from the citadel, the bells of every tower rung festive peals, 
as the long train of Christian freedmen stepped dowm the 
gangw ay, and, escorted by the city magnates and the troo])s 
from the garrison, marclied to the Cathedral, to render tin? 
incense of their thanksgiving unto God Most High, It needs 
no description, how, in the first warmth of their emotions, 
the ransomed fell on their faces, and kissed their native 
soil; how the bounty of the governor and the burghers ex- 
tended to all who found no kin surviving or at hand ; how 
the re-united fell into each others' arms, and the tears of the 
bystanders trickled down at sight of the passion of those 
long and kind embraces. Rather will you ask for Punebi- 
nello, dear reader. 

Wait awhile. The greeting is over. And now one in the 
prime oltmanhood, and gaily attired, steps tow^ard the eldest 
dNHMblttHren, and asksif he bears rightly that two hundred 
have been ransomed, and how many still slave in the 
/tfprate states. " Above six hundred,” answered the provost : — 

with such slender means as ours, we can buy the freedom 
only of the oldest and the most indrm — as it is, we diave 
three brethren in durance, pledges for onr ihture return 
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and payment for the release of three poor miserable Italians^ 
who had been victims to their calamities^ except we had 
redeemed them now/^ Three Italians !” asked the stranger 
cheerily, whose speech bewrayed that he was himself of 
that nation — “ Three Italians ! May I ask their names 
Here is one docket^^ — ^rejoined the provost — “ Paolo Ban- 
coLo — aged llySteersmanfOf Palermo — thirty-five years a pri- 
“ Paolo Bancolo ! Is there no mistake ? Good 
God ! Where is he The provost pointed to his dwelling. 
“ And where may we meet again, honoured Father The 
provost pointed to the Monastery. And the young man fled. 

That evening, two men rang at the cloister gate and asked 
for the provost. They were young Bancolo and his father, 
who, but eight days after his son^s birth, having embarked 
on a merchant voyage for the Greek isle of Syra, the ship 
was scuttled, and the crew carri(‘,d off to Tunis, where he, 
poor man, had consumed a life of labour, and had now, in 
his decrepitude, been released by a youthfiil brother of the 
Order, who had pledged his own life for the old mau^s deli- 
verance. What money will be needed/^ asked young 
Bancolo, to purchase the freedom of the six lumdred who 
remain?^* '*Ah!’' said the provost, unmerciful men are 
those Africans to deal with— nothing would do than five 
hundred thousand livrcs/^ Will y^u :*eccive the money at 
the Palagio Orsini, St, Markus Place, Venice, on the Vigil 
of next Ash-AVriUiesday?*’ ‘^Anywhere, in such a cause.^* 
** xifi reimr, tlit ; — forget it not.^' 

Dear reader! — a moving tale, you^Il say — and excellently 
put together — but where is Punchinello ? 

Tis Shrove-tidc at Venice. The PhoBiiix Theatre is 
lighted brilliantly, preparatory to a spectacle of unusual 
sf)Iendour. From cacli of twelve hundred burnished cande- 
labras two massive flambeaux cast their gleams on the dia- 
monds and emeralds of the flower of Italy, who loom fulmir- 
ingly from tlie spacious tiers. Who hath not heard of Venice, 

Whose daughters, with their dowers 
** From spoils of nations and the exhanstless East, 

Poured in her lap all gems, in sparkling showers 

All the noble, the beauteous, the winning in that land of love 
and grace, all had rallied to tbe brilliant scene. And why ? 
That eveixing the Prince of all the Punchinellos, young 
Bancolo, would make his farewell bow. He trips forward on 
the ^tage in a snow-white dress, with the hump upon his 
back and breast, the beak nose, the goggle eyes, and all the 
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paraphenmiia of his dear familiar mask. A thunder of ap<* 
plause greets his entrance — a shower of garlands flutter to 
his feet. He outvies himself to-day — the hearts of thousands 
are entranced — his accents thrill through the house^ as with 
one nbration. *Until he moved, you might have heard a pin 
fall ; and then arose a shout of joyous laughter, and then a 
tear glistened in every eye. Bancolo the PuncUnello played 
through the scenes of his eventful life on the narrow stage 
of the Phoenix Theatre; through his providences and mis- 
carriages — as an orphan — a beggar — a noble — a suttler — a 
soldier — a sailor — and all the rest — and last — his reunion 
with his aged father, who for five and thirty years hacl been 
a prisoner in Morocco ! The curtain fell. Bancolo ! hailed a 
thousand voices ; and every pillar and partition re-echoed 
the caU. Again a storm of applause welcomes him upon the 
boards. He bows graciously — ^and through the vast saloon 
is the silence of the grave. With suppressed emotion he 
spoke his adieu, and nearly in the following words ; — 

Noble Lords and Dames ! To-day ends the Carnival ; — 
and when, an hour hence, this vast saloon is arraycjd for the 
ballet, and gleams radiantly with a profusion of tdl which 
human grace and glory and voluptuousness can bestow — 
then bethink you of your Christian brethren in Africa, 
w'hosc tears trickle down upon the parching sand, that in 
rags and sorrow mid slavery they smart under the scourge. 
Dear Lords and Ladies ! A humble, but encouraged mimic 
takes the liberty to remind you of them. Just now sits one 
at the Palagio Orsini, who, by God^s grace, has spent long 
and adventurous years in binding up their broken hearts. 
Thither go I now% noble knights and dames 1 to consecrate 
my small pleasantry to the deliverance of the captives. ' 

The whole assembly rose, as one man. Punchinello tore 
dowai the grand staircase — and after him, how brilliant a con- 
course ! All Venice w as bcjwildered. The spectacle halts not, 
till arrived at Saint Markus. At the threshold of the palace, 
Bancolo dofis his scaramouch dress, and, with obeisance, 
presents a purse of golden florins at the provost^s feet. Then 
opened each his purse ; and jewelled ear-rings and bracelets 
of pearl and a rain of rings from a thousand hands fell in 
preejiems heaps, a sacred oblation for the release of Christians 
from a gloomy prison. Nor were the poor insensible to this 
strange awakening. They brought their little alms to swell 
the treasure, which exceeded a million livres, while never in 
Venice was Carnival so joyous. Two ships soon steered from 
Venice port — ^the one for Africa, with splendid ransoms and 
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the Knights of the Ass ; the other for Palermo, with Bancolo 
and his father, — for Pdermo, the birth-place and the last 
long home of this ingenious and exemplary Prince of Pun- 
chinellos. 


II.-WIIDBAD WEIL AND WACHBACN WATER. 

Scarce a bath in Snabia but has its characteristic legend. 
\Vc transfer two of these to our pages — ^fair samples of the 
very different styles of treatment which have occurred to us 
in our perusals of such '^inopes rerum.^^ Of the legend of 
Wildbad Well wc adopt the version which we find in a po- 
pular ballad ; and need only add that its hero, old Rustle- 
beard, lies buried in the choir of Stuttgard Cathedral ; in 
which city, after many practical and most valorous experi- 
ences of his restored prowess, he died A. D. It392. 

One pleasant morn of summer, — ^u^hen tepid blew the breeze. 
Fresh roses rayed the garden, and jocund green the trees, — 
lliere pranced from Stuttgard castle a knight of high degree. 
Count Ebtrhard ilie Sledger, old Kusihheard wa ' he. 

Esquired by noble pages athwart the laiul he rode ; 

But wore nor casque iii,T corselet, nor *ted he fi r blood , 

He wouhi but liasie to Wildbad, wbo' e v/arm and wbo’osome 
spring 

Can heal the «‘ck, lu gra/beard. co youth can bring. 

To bail at Hirsau Abbey the knight awhile delated. 

And cool wiue with the Prior drank while the organ played ; 
Then pricked he through the fir-groves which do! the verdant dell 
Where through a cleft rock bubbles that renovating well. 

ITtence on to W'ildbad Market, where stands a stately man^e 
And dangles from a sign-post a sharp and polished lance ; — 
When stabled there his charger, and eke recruited he. 

He sought the warm well daily, that knight of high degree. 

Unbreeched there and unmantled, old Rustlebeard would bend 
A moment at the rood tree, — then thro' the flood would wend 
To where the noble fountain with sharpest warm'?st shock 
Might well o’er him beneath from forth its bed of rock. 

Whilom, thro’ cleft and bramble, to wash his woimds, a boar 
Had charged, and to the wers did then the well explore 
Where now the gray old Sledger finds pastime rare to lave, 

And stretch his mangled body beneath the healing wave. 

His youngest page approaches Sir Count, I greet you well ; 
A troop of strangers charges adown the hither dell ; 

'fhe clubs they bear are heavy, their captain’s target glows 
With mounting of a wild boar, and, blazoned or, a rose.” 
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** My son, they arc the Flayers,* right craftily they flay ; 

** Bring me my jerkin, youngster, M Boarstone’s lads are they ; 
** 'Fhe boar he mounts I know wc^, whose anger is so grim, 

** And eke his rose's chasing with thorn so sharp and slim/' 

In breathless haste approaches a starved and harried hind ; 

** 'llie nether valley coursing, a troop. Sir Count, 1 And, 

** Their captain mounts three hatchets, his armour's polish high 
** Is like the flash of lightning this moment in mine eye." 

“ The Gaystone captain, varlet, the Glowering Wolf he’s hight, 

** Bring me ray mantle, youngster, I relish no such light ; 

His hatchets hew so deftly, small joy U> me are they ; 

"*'rhe Wolf — (strap on my sword, boy !) he tbirsteth for the fray. 

** Disturbed when stript for bathing a maiden might lose heart, 
lliat must be pleasant banter which causeth none to start ; 

But w'hat's to scare the colour from cheek of warrior old, 

Ift touches not his vitals, at least must touch his gold." 

Then spake the harried hireling — “ There's time — retreat we now ; 
“ I know a path where never hath mortal trod, I trow, 

** No mule could ever mount it, there clanks but hi>of of roe. 
**Then follow me. Sir Sledger, — Fil bring you safely through." 

'ITiey climb thro' brake and briar, they scale the steepest hill. 
The Sledger heivs his way with his sword as with a bill, 

Nor yet, how sharp the ploughing, delays he to complain,-^ 

For why ? — wondrous water has washed him young again I 

Away, up cliff, o’er chasm, in noonda)'’.*? blaze they tilt. 

But soon the Omnt must ease him upon his good sword's hilt ; 
And then before him bendeth the hireling courteously, 

** Get on my buck and welcome. Sir Eberhard," quoth he. 

Old Rustlebeard bethought him, — " Sure none can ever rue 
He’s found such courteous tending from blood which jmrls so true ; 
** Tis aye in need and danger a friend is proved, and so, 

“ Poor hireling, none shall gainsay what meed to thee I owe." 

When next in Stuttgard Castle the Count bis jurt did hold, 
They brought him heaps of medals of bra.ss, and one of gold. 

The gold, with store of guilders, he gave the starveling true ; 

The brass be dealt the Boarstones: — “Thi.s button Sir, 's for you.'* 

And many a crafty mason he sent to Wildbad dell 
*Tb build a trusty rampart around the wondrous well. 

That in the coming summers no jager foe might scare 
llie graybeard who would sally to wash his age out there., 

* I'lie Buabian Schled^^r CPlayeFsb ^ which house the two most renowned 
captains were Graf VV^lf Von JEherstein ( Uoarstone) and Graf Wolf /Von 
wumieDHtein (Gaystone) were the great rivals of Count Eberhard of Wur* 
tembuiv in all ctiivalrotis performance?. See .1. C. Pfister, Gtt^ichUt 
von Schwahm: 
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We might fill a volume with the drolleries of old Bu6tle« 
beard and his indomitable spirit of enterprize against the 
house of Schlegel ; but this is hardly to our present purpose. 
Rather, let us follow the proposed course of our narrative, 
and betake us to the most sagacious waters of Wachbach — a 
bath with w hich if there be associated less of the heroic, 
there is not a whit less of the marvellous, or, we presume, of 
the veritable ; for we find, in a popular German periodical 
published last New-Yeai^’s day, that the strange capabilities 
of Wachbach have formed the basis of a. very seasonable and 
pious narrative by Ottmar Schonhuth, For the last century 
and a lialf, w e are credibly informed, nothing has been seen 
or heard of this large-hearted phenomenon ; for its owner at 
that time endeavouring to make a selfish use of it by the sale 
of the w^atcr at an exorbitant price, it dried up spontaneously 
and in a single instant, and has not since appeared. But its 
wonderful properties w ere first revealed, in the year of grace 
13()(), by a dream, to young Agues Von Hohenlohe, who, 
once the loveliest scion in the mansions which then studded 
the country between Mergcfitheim and Wertheim, had be- 
come a loathsome and unsightly leper. 

This beautiful, accomplished, but ungentle giri was the only 
daughter of Count Gebhard You IC henlohr, the vrealthiest 
and most refined of the CiermaTi Kobles c»f his era, whose 
picturi'sque (astle, delightfully situated uaiong extensive 
preserv<*.s, w a?, no less rcrnai'kable as the centre from which 
a large and ^Uscreet charity w'as constantly radiating, than as 
the repository of all that was choice and costly; and, among 
the rest, of some of those few noble frescos of Giovanni 
Cimabue, which a rare degree of connoisseurship and a 
firodigal liberality had occasionally puixhased from the sa- 
loons of Florence. 

Agnes You llohcnlohc, so runs the story, like most 
court ladies of her era, w^as an exquisite embroiderer ; and 
while transferring in her tambour a picture of the Saviour^s 
Nativity from one of the master-pieces in her father^s gallery, 
had often received from her dealing and religious mother 
such lessons of gentleness and mecl^ess as the scene sug- 
gested. 

A^ occasion arose, when she was in her seventeenth year, 
for testing and punishing, in a dreadful manner, the obdu- 
racy and heartlessness of this haughty court beauty, for all 
the pious counsels which her mother had so often addressed 
to her. With her brother Ulrick, whose right eye had been 
blind from his birth, she had been directed to convey a 
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present of cloth and money to a convent near her father^s 
castle, one pinching day of December ; the nuns of which 
house were especial objects of the Countesses Christian con- 
cern and beneficence. 

As the children approached the convent gate, a crone 
withered and in rags, who had been for years a leper and 
debarred from all contact with her kind, rang a bell tumul- 
tuously, and presented across their path a long staff with a 
purse attached to .it. ^‘Give me an alms,” she shrieked, 
^^for mercy — fair maid, dear youth, take pity on me, and 
drop a trifle in my purse, though you dare approach no 
nearer.” Young Agnes shuddered, and, seizing her brother 
by the arm, dragged him back as he would have advanced 
towards the wretched woman, to drop a coin into her purse. 
He resisted, and reached the piece of cloth towards the beg- 
gar, which she snatched at and secured, and tlien pronounced 
her blessing on Ulrick, but her imprecation on the heartless 
maiden who had despised her aflliction, who should, she de- 
clared, ere the light of another day, be just as abject and 
detestable as the creatiu’c who then addressed her. And 
then she turned her back upon the children, and limped 
away. 

The crone^s words failed not of their due accomplishment. 
Next morning, Ulrick awoke with his right eye whole as the 
other; but Agnes was a leper white as snow ! 

For some time the Count Gebhard committed her to the 
generous shelter of the convent liear his castle ; but the per- 
severing attention of her afflicted mother, and the conse- 
quent danger to which she herself became exposed, obliged 
him to remove her secretly to a remoter House of Mercy' lu 
the village of Wachbach. 

There, just as new verdure had clad the meadows, and the 
violets were bursting from their wintry bed, the once beauti- 
ful sufferer had a most remarkable dream. She seemed 
wandering through meadows on the south of the cloister, 
pressing Sowers beneath her with every tread, and welcomed 
to the fields again by the sweet music of the nightingales. 
Her steps seemed arrested, as she approached two abrupt 
declivities, each conducting into a fertile dale, on her right 
hand and on her left. Her prepossessions would have^uid- 
ed her to the former dale, but looking up, she saw a cross 
on whijCh an image of the Saviour pointed to the declivity 
on her left hand. So she took its direction, and soon 
alighted near a hillock, at the base of which was a smooth 
croctm-covered mead, where she saw a sparkling and thread- 
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like spring trickle into a little basin^ and irrigate the scene 
adjacent. Then she seemed, in her dream, to approach the 
spring, which trilled so clear and cool as to invite her lip, for 
the sun was up in heaven and she had begun to thirst. But 
no sooner had she bent her down to it, and bared her arm, 
and received the water in the hollow of her hand, than lo I it 
was as the other — pure and whole — her flesh came again like 
unto the flesh of a little child, and she was clean. 

And so it was — for, as the Prioress assured her, such dream 
could only be by heavenly intimation, and at once she recog- 
nized her patient’s description of a scene which, though 
never seen by her, was very near at hand. And so, the 
first spring morning, they set out for Dortcl Dell, for as such 
was the crocus-sward known at Wachbach Priory. Kach 
step recalled her dream to the hopeful invalid, the directing 
crucifix seeming the only object unrealized. But as they ap- 
proached the crocus-sward, how Agnes shuddered ! — ^for there 
sate the crone whose curse had scathed her, but clothed, and 
w hole, and with a mien of cheerful welcome. Pear no more, 
young suflerer,” she spake to Agiu’s. I imprecate no woes 
upon you now, but only health and deliverai ce. Hither to 
the waters, where I have washed nie whoic, and so may 
you, it only your heaiiy prayer aspii' ro Hin Who healeth 
all our sicknesses.’’ The maid ^a>*k upon h>u' linec^, folded 
her liaiids, and prayed fcn-cntly, and the fauhful Prioress 
added l»er su vpacation that the Lord be merciful to one who 
had becri so ^ orcly tried. And then the crone apprc.ached 
them, >vith a vessel tilled from the balmy spring; and as 
they still prayed, she moistened those leprous limbs, and 
said In the name of the Father, tlic Son, and the Holy 
(ihost, I withdraw my imprecation — be absolved and be clean I 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee ! The Lord make His 
face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee I The Lord 
lift up His couuteuancc upon thee and give thee pcace, boLh 
now and cvennore. Amen.” 

The Prioress and Agnes returned to the Cloisters, and 
retired in silence to their cells, and slept rclreshingly. And 
when they awoke, it was to find her, who had been so afflicted, 
fresh and rosy as the dawn, without the smallest vestige of 
her former loathsomeness ; and the maiden had no sooner 
transmitted tidings of her recovery to her beloved parents at 
the Castle, than she took the veil, for gratitude, in the Priory 
of Wachbach. 
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Ill.-TNE NISTDRY OF PRINCE NA6EN. 

Tins legend is contained in the first four Aventmres of the 
Mediaeval German Epic Gudri-n, the hero of which is the 
grandson of the aforenamed Prince Hagen. The Gndrun 
is one of those ti*aditionary poems which have, within the 
past quarter of a century, attained a great interest in the eyes 
of the curious, as the repertories of a co6»plete of 

Teutonic fiction and mythology, and also as the earliest spe- 
cimens of modern epic narrative, and indeed of any of those 
classes of composition which arc poetical in form as well as 
essence. The most ancient, perhaps, and certainly the moat 
celebrated and meritorious of these revivals of the structinre, 
and in some degree of the tone and genins, of tlm old 
epopee, is the Nihidungm Liedy the contents of which have 
become familiar to Ihiglishmen from the masterly analytical 
Essay of Carlyle. Of the Gndrun, wc believe, no complete 
analysis at presmit exists, though those parts of the story to 
wdiich wo have had access convince us that it would well re- 
w’ard a patient exploration by any cue endowed with due res- 
pect for tliat ‘^niore than cool reason ever coraprelunuls,’' 
of which the whole world, until Wordswortli had preached 
to tlie contrary, agreed (and perhaps too raslily) to form its 
poetical creed. Indeed, in the great point of chararfery wc 
are inclined to think that the Gtfdrun may even surpasvs the 
Nihebmgen; the history of Hilda, which we may perhaps 
attempt to render at a future time, l»cing certainly a noble 
portraiture of femiuinc loyalty, patience, and tenacity of 
honour : the two poems must be nearly of the same era — 
the Nihelmym by a few years the earlier perhaps — but the 
Gudnm camiot be attributed to a later period than the very 
coinmciiceraeut of the thirteenth century. Of its authorship, 
and any traces of pure history which may be involved in its 
traditions, wc use not aware that a satisfactory account cau 
be rendered. 

The first Aventiure relates the tale of Hagen's birth : — that 
there was once a king in Ireland, whose name was Gcr, and 
whose consort^s name was IJte. King Geris w-ealth tvas 
most abundant, and his dominion great, and his armies so 
vast that they could win him what he would. And he had 
an only son named Sigeband, on w hom was set his whole so- 
licitude, and whose progressive discipline in arts and arms 
he watched with all a father^s joy. 

But soon, as it will ever be, while " Pale Death advances, 
with impartial tread,” King Ger died, and the sorrow of his 
wife and child was participated by all his subjects. 
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So Ute was a widow, and Sigeband too sad to think of 
marriage, and thus only added to his mother^s concern. For 
hours did she often advise him on the duty of his choosing 
some pnncess as his spouse, until at length he sought the 
hand of a fair daughter of the King of Norway. She came 
attended by her father’s cemrtiers and her own blooming 
maids of honour, and an escort of seven hundred knights in 
mail — a truly royal and illustrious cortege. The very verdure 
of the country withered under feet of the throngs who 
would be witness of her progress. She rode to her espousals 
in the pleasant time of summer, when flowers scented the 
pastures and birds tilted on the boughs. 

A tliousand mules w’ere frciglited heavily with the bride’s 
troiismia, and the treasures wliicli attended her ; — (the prepa- 
ration of waete (elotlies) being no less impressively com- 
ment ed on, as the grand requisite for a high-tide {hodujtzxtj 
in tlic Gudnin^ than in the NMtnigim,) 

Tlie princess was received with s})lendid ceremonies at the 
port Avhcnce, with the first flhr breeze, she embarked for her 
betrotliecrs dominions. 

On landing, semgs and tilts and hirgesst welcomed her, 
every knight of the land eontributing to rcc^ave her with 
honour. And wlien i^igeoand appi^ . ehed h r, and sought 
her hand and kiss, not a boss 1 iit r ag merniy '*n thj gene- 
ral jemst. 

And ere a ;; vek had passed, slie w’as crowned in state, and 
five hiUKired knights invested, for her houuu, with sword 
and armour, liorse and trappings. 

The king and (piecii reigned three years in faith and 
amity, patterns of the conjugal virtues ; and then a beauteous 
boy was born to them, wdioin they baptized Hagen. He wa.s 
educated, until his .seventh year, by the most accomplished 
ladies of his mother’s court ; but at that age, chosen knights 
and squires were appointed him, that he be instrr..:ied assi- 
duously in the art of weapons. 

TJk^ second AmUiure gives but a sorry f^tory of poor Ha- 
gen, relating how he w'as carried oft’ by a giiftiii. .Tiie queen 
complains that she likes not constantly the domestic pastimes 
which delight her somewhat amourous consort, and opines 
that one with so rich a treasury might spare a little for an 
occasional passage at arras. Sigeband, the very mirror of 
marital obsequiousness, dispatches his pursuivants through 
the length of his royalties, to summon all good knights to a 
stately tournay where the queen herself should array the 
victor with clothes (ufoeie) and gems and embroidered finery ; - 
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and no scant supply of shields and swords and steeds should 
be distributed as the rewards of valour. And then were 
set the lists and barriers, and richly robed ladies gazed from 
the balconies, and henchmen and sutlers had enough to do, 
for the most munificent entertainment was the order of the 
day, and the tables had to be liid for sixty-thousand. And a 
thousand lovely dames were charged with dresses of honour, 
and young maidens bore galloous and rings and silk and 
cloth of the finest fabrics, and by day the knights jousted 
both by pairs and in files, and by night there was dance and 
song and banquet in the palace. 

And so, for nine days, the sports went round ; but on the 
tenth there came a wandering minstrel who eclipsed all the 
rest in the brilliancy of his performances. And wdiile 
knights and ladies hung attentively on his strains, and the 
very handmaidens of the prince foi gi;t their charge, under 
entraneement from that minstrePs powerful music, a gritUu 
flew by, the envoy of the Evil One, by whose wings the very 
sun was darkened. He peered down upon the garden wlicro 
Hagen lay, and seized him in his talons, and bore him 
oft' to the woods. The boy shrieked aloud, and his astonied 
handmaids screamed for aid — the knights threw up their 
lances — ^tlie ladies shook their kerchiets — th(j king raged and 
his consort cried — hut the terrible griffin was already in the 
clouds, and his prize beyond the sight of man. And so tears 
and lamentations followed a joyance and jubilee nhu; days 
long. 

Thp third Avmtiure acquaints us how Hagen escaped 
from the griffin, and tbuud three damsels in the greeuM^ood. 
Swift as the wind the monster had borne him to his nest, and 
cast him down before his hungering brood. But the callow 
griffins wrangled over their prey, and each would devour 
all; and though cruelly mangled by their talons, Hagen 
escaped with his life. Then one of the young griffins seized 
him by the foot, and limping upon hU wings, bore him from 
bough to bough. At length he lighted on too frail a twig, 
which bent and broke under him, and he fell, with his bur- 
den to the ground. Hagen slipped from his clutch, and 
hiding for an instant, in a briar bush, tlicncc skulked and 
crippled away (so sorely was he bitten) to a place of safety. 
And soon he reached a cavern in a rock, before which three 
beauteous maids kept watch, whose eyes lighted on the boy 
in hah love, half fear. He^s a wild dw^’ of the woods” 
—they first thought : — ^then, some sea-monster : — ^at last 
^ they plucked up courage to approach and gaze upon him ; 
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and then retreated within the cavern. And as Hagen fol- 
lowed them, the eldest advanced and said — why worry us ? 
We live here, and toil hard enough, by God^s grace. Away 
to such imps as you yourself are — we have pangs enough 
without you.” 

“Let me stay here,” said Hagen; — “upon my faith, I be- 
lieve myself a good Christian child. A grifiSn has laid his 
claws upon me, and I am come to you in ray emergency.” 

And then the maidens smiled upon young Hagen; for 
they too had been tom by a griffin from their parents, and 
though born to all the splendours of a palace, must waste 
their miserable days in a forest prison. 

Come ! chuckled Hagen, — Hve had no breakfast, and have 
been fasting these three days — a little to eat and drink, if 
you ])lease. 

The maidens replied “little dear one — we seldom see a 
sutler, and never a henchman, to bring us any victuals. We 
live (and so please God !) on radish and kraut.” 

“ Better that than hunger,” quoth Hagen; “only let me 
have the ])esft of your lard( r;” — and the maidens brought in 
the radisli and Kraut; and he ate. and vas satisfied; and 
soon, in fact, grew fat and lusty liv the assiduity of 

his M oodland (‘utertahiers. In cma\ e of tin e a stomi arose, 
and a ship, bearn^g pilgrinis o th holy v ars was stranded 
on a b(.‘ach aniacent to the forest. Thither Hagen repaired 
when the w.iid had abated, and found a drowmed knight in 
full equipne. tits. With these iic soon equipped his own per- 
son ; and lirmed with su ord and shield and bow and arrows, 
was making the best of his way back, when the griffin flew 
past tim. He would string his bovv — but is all too weak; so 
consoled himself with the idea that an arrow wo>dd be but 
feather to a griffin’s wing. The monster topples down upon 
him, and the ladies in the distance begin to weep aloud.* 
Hagen lays about the griffin with liis sword, 8eve^'^ first one 
pillion, then another, next his legs, and then his head — 
naught remains of the fiend but bare trunk and bloody mem- 
bers. A troop of griffins hover to the rescue; but Hagen, 
emboldened by the first en(?ounter, mutilates them all. 

Then is there a high-tide for the damsels in the green- 
wood. They need no more keep their cavern from dread of 
grifilns, but may take their pleasaunce on the forest sward. 
Hagen soon becomes a master iu archery, so that not a bird, 
or a deer, or even a fish can escape him ; and when, ere long, 
a terrible boar would have attacked him, he slew the crea- 
ture on the spot, and having sucked the blood, walked off 
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with the hide across his shoulder. His prowess waxed with 
every encounter — a lion next falls beneath his sword, which 
he drags home to the cavern to gladden the hearts of his 
entertainers. His next feat greatly enhances their satisfac- 
tion with their guest ; for he draws his sword, smites a flint 
and lights a fire. “ Now,^^ think they, ** can we cook fish 
and fowl and venison, and soon pick up our looks again, 
with such fare as he can kill us.^^ But their clothes had 
fallen to tatters, and what could they do for more ? So they 
still must ^igh for some less secluded residence. Hagen 
counsels that they together keep a look out upon rtie heach, 
and hail any ship, which might put in for their rescue. 
To this they readily consent, though much ashamed of their 
garments ; the tatters of which they had long since patched 
with such slircds of moss as they could pick U]>, and so ap- 
propriate. For four and twenty days tlicy kept their watches, 
and then, at morn, Hagen spies and hails a trim vesstd 
which se(*nicd to near the shore. But uo sooner do tlie crew 
behold the strange dresses of the damsels, than, suspecting 
them to be the Mer-women, who would srutlle their slrip, 
could they but hove her to shore, they sheer off with all <iis- 
pateh. As Hagen only shouts the louder, the C"a])taiu 
mans a boat, and steers in to reconnoitre them. What 
are you V* cries he ; gholes or niermaids ? Or baptized 
Christians ? what do you here, with naught but mosses to 
dress you in V They prayed him earnestly, and lie took 
them on hoard. 

The fourth Ai^mtlure is occupied w itli reciting how Hagen 
got back to his father’s palace, and espoused one of the three 
damsels, Hilda of India, These, the ship's company, Jimong 
whom were several courtly knights, soon di.scovcred to l»c 
neither gholes nor mermaids, but fair and gentle n.aidens, 
•such a.s all true knights would honour; they tlierefore collect 
their spare caparisons, which are sown by tlie sailors into 
dresses for their new pus.sengers. Tiicu comes a grand 
carousal, and such enquiries a.s the occasion suggested. The 
eldest of the maids declares herself from India, of which dis- 
tant land her father was a monarch ; but whose crown it 
never might he her’s to wear ! The second told that a w ild 
griffin had borne her oft' from Portugal ; of whose Prince, 
the richest and most illustrious, far or near, she w^as the 
daughter. The youngest simpered gently that her home 
was Iceland, where her father too was a Prince ; but that 
they whose joy ^tw'ould be to minister to her must bear with 
their bereavements. After many enquiries on what they 
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had suffered from the griffins, how they had escaped them, 
and how lived since, the Captain spoke them comfort, for 
that God had delivered tliem all from greater straits than 
those iu wliich he late had found them. 

And then, turning to Hagen, said he— ^ Friend and com- 
rade ! let us hear now of your home and adventures,^^ A 
griffiiicarried mo off too,^' replied liagen ; my father^s name 
is Sigehand, my home is Ireland. And long vexed I my 
soul, iu the greenwood, with yon maids ; but by the grace of 
God, and to my hearths satisfaction, I foipid an armoury 
upon the shore, and slaughtered the griffins, ola and young 
alike.” 

The crew tlicn shuddered, and shouted a.s with one voice, 
‘'Thy pio\^es.s is amazing — a thousand strong are we, and yet 
impotent for .such a feat. ” 

lint still they shuddered as from fear, and the Captain 
remarked, “ ^Tis a blessing we liave him on board, and in our 
]iovv('r, lor ho is the sou of my bitt(^rest enemy. Hear, boy !” 
he then shouted, “my name is Count Karadin; — Fm a 
noiglibour of your fatheris, who has often used foul strategy 
against me. \ ou are now my hostage, atul I claim a sol- 
dier’s revenge. Away for your weep >ns !” 

Hagen dsew hirnsHf up angf ily, d cried “i host- 
agt StrllM', if you dan !” T!ic wl dc civ\ fell uncu him — 
but im sniilelu:d up about thirry ot them, and dashed them 
ovfu’bo ird ; ^ ..senting to spare iho Captain only for his tears 
and eni iv.'iii's. And as the install took to fawiang or to 
skulking off, the brave boy now insisted at the very top of 
his \o\oo tiuff lu^ be conveyed at once to Ireland iritli the 
ladies iu his charge. So there is no longer hel]> for it — 
Karadin must pilot towards tlie eountry (>f his deadliest foe ; 
and in sevcnKjeii days there glistens, from the deck, the 
palace of King Sigebaud with its huiiJred towers. 

Tlmii marches Hagen to the Count and says ; “ now, fri md, 
put me on shore, and ITl quickly settle your disputes w'ith 
niy father. But first dispatch a trusty pursuivant, who shall 
have red gold enough — they deal that at tae palaco with no 
niggard hand.” And to twelve stahvart men who volunteer 
for the service, he commands — “ Go — ask the king if he will 
see his Hagen again, whom once the griffin bore away. 
But should he not believe that his son survives, then 
my mother if she w ould know again the golden cross which 
once siic hung about his ueck.'^ 

No sooner were the pursuivants in the court of the pa- 
lace than there was a murmur that they were Karadin^s 
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lieges, and Sigeband scowled on them and said — ^^How 
dares foe of mine approach my palace And the headman 
answered Hagen has sent us here — ^your long-lost son 
— whom your eyes may soon behold.” 

You do but mock^^— cried Sigeband — " my son has long 
been dead.” 

Then the terrified pursuivants hurried to the queen and 
said ‘^your boy wears a cross of gold upon his breast — if 
you have any memory of it, away to our ship !” And the 
queen^s dar^ eye cleared, and she spoke — ^‘To the ship, 
sweet consort — they say the truth !” 

And then spake a pursuivant — "A wardrobe, too, fair 
queen — three noble maids attend your son !” 

They send rich raiment; and troops of mounted guards 
escort the happy parents to the shore. And as Hagen sees 
them approach, he advances to meet them, attended by 
Karadiu and his intimidated crew — for whoever should be 
found defaulting, Hagen promised he would slay. 

The king assured him of his welcome to Ireland ; — Arc 
you the boy” — said he who has just sent to the palace, and 
claimed my noble queen as your mother ? If it be so, I am 
blest indeed.” 

The queen’s heart already pulsed tumultuously ; yet still 
she suppressed all extreme emotion : — Bid the throngs dis- 
perse,” she said, — I will see whether the crown be his or 
not,” Already had she discerned his likeness to herself, and 
embraced him with all a mother’s warmth. And now the 
tears fell as she kissed his lips, and cried ; — I liave sorrow- 
ed long enough, but now my mourning is changed to joy ; 
welcome, Hagen, my onlj^ child! the crown which your 
father wears shall yet be your’s !” 

Tears of joy streamed from Sigeband’.s eye.s, as hv. caress- 
ed his son with paternal fondne.ss; while his consort at- 
tended the three fair maids, and arrayed them in rich robes 
and trinkets ; and never seemed there maidens more passing 
beautiful. 

At Hagen^s prayer, an amnesty was concluded betw^cen 
his father and Karadin, nor did other discord arise between 
them. And the boy grew a bold and gentle knight, of whoso 
gallantry the chiefest in the land might be emulous. 

And when the season for his espousals came, the lady was 
at hand — the fair Hilda of India, than whom no virgin on 
earth was worthier. And a statelj^r toumay ^aced their mar- 
riage, whe^re the qneenliest beauties sparkled in the pavilions, 
and the bravest knights essayed their best to honour the 
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nuptials of him who was next the throne, which Sigeband 
now proposes to resign in his favour. So was joy and jubilee 
through the livelong day; and ere nightfall, the Crown- 
IVinec of Norway had proposed to Hilda for the King of 
Iceland’s daughter. And Hilda, though she loved her well, 
would gladly yield her to so princely a husband; but the 
gentle maid of Portugal was her companion until death. 



\Ui 

V. 

THE RIG-VEDA. 

MiillER’S EDITION AND WILSON'S VERSION 

Professor Wilson’s version of the fiig-Veda is a book to 
be received with thanks. The Friend of India” — no friend 
to the Sanscrit — with grumbling a(;knowlcdginent admits this. 
The “ Friend’s” opinion, further, that the book is dryish read- 
ing as it stands, appears to be the opinion of the periodical 
press generally. Reflecting upon these facts, it occurs to us 
that there may be readers wlio would thank u.s for something 
like a bit of the kernel of the volume, — being content to 
read it as the Lord of Session read the Waverley Novels, 
which lie used to buy for his wife, as tluvv came out, Avith the 
understanding that she was to tell him tlu? story. 

In his 'Introduction,’ filled with matter interesting to the 
philosophical enquirer, Professor W ilson comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Vedas arc roy old, though it is (liflicult, if not 
impossible, to say how old they are. For our own ))art avc 
believe the determination of their age to be a point so little 
likely to be settled betAvccu this and the eud of the world, 
that Ave should almost be tempted, if hard pri!ssed, to 
profess doggedly the Hindu belief in their existimco tVoin 
all eternity rather than pledge ourselves to the discussion of 
the question until wc should have found out how' much 
younger than Eternity the books really are. TJie materials 
for forming an opinion jus to the positive date of the books, 
are, if possible, more scanty than those which served the 
Antiquary and the Knight for coimnon battle-ground when 
they disputed as to tlie Teutonic or the ('lassical origin of 
the Pictish language, the only extant w^ord of Avhieh was, 
if we remember rightly, pen-vall — wliieh the one declared 
to bo "caput valli,” and coiusequenlJy Latin, while the other 
— admitting the interpretation — insisted that it ai as " head of 
the wall,” and consequently Saxon. To " breathe the thin 
air of the mountain-top” — where there is such a lung-trying 
lack of respirable matter, is what we ourselves — un-condor- 


* Rig-Voda-SanhitiC, the sacred hymns of the Brahmans, together with the 
commentary of 8ayan^chi£rja, edited by Dr. Max Muller. Vol. 1, l.iondon, 
W. H. Allen and Co., J849. 4to. 

Uig-Veda-8anhiU, a collection of ancient Hindu hymns, constituting the 
jirst book of the Itig-Vcda ; the oldest authority for the religious and social 
of the Hindus. Translated from the original Sanscrit, by II. H. 
"VViison, M A , F K S., Ac. London, W. H. Allen and (’o,, JWO. 8?o. 
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like — have no sort of relish for. Presumiag that the reader 
to whom we address ourselves has as little, if not less, we 
leave this question, — satisfied that the Vedas are very old, and 
that, like an old maid who happens to be, likeJunius, the "sole 
depositary of her own secret,'^ they are not very likely to 
give up the secret of their age without being put to a degree 
of torture which we in nowise feel called upon to apply in the 
face of the admission on all hands that they are " certainly 
aged.'^ 

The Hymns of the Rig-Veda are in verse. Professor Wilson, 
pledging himself to a literal version of them, writes of course 
in prose. ^Vlmost all verse is heavy when turned into prose. 
We shall take the liberty of turning some of the Hymns into 
metre, not copying the measure of the original but employ- 
ing what form of Eriglisli verse seems to us to suit the sub- 
ject . The first Hvmii of the liig-Veda is addressed to Agni, 
the god of Fire, the favourite character of the book. Ac- 
cording to Professor Wilson, with whom wc are disposed to 
agree, the ‘‘author'^ of tins Hymn is MADUuenuANDAs, the 
sou of V iswAMiTK At all events, if MAniurcnnANDAs is 
n(»t the aiitliui — ,, and his name— signifying, ms h docs, ‘the 
man whose verse is sweet/*— has sotuinvhat o'* an impersonal 
air about ii) — we aiu i\«jr prepan. ' to me. i ion a ilkelier 
(•lainiant or* tlu; autborship. Wbc u ' e spoki of this’ l.'ie other 
day te a Icar.ied Hindu friend, he exhibited very marked 
dissati^fciet i- and distress, begging us to write and tell Pro- 
fessor Wilsf.ji that the Hymn had no autlior — that it had 
e\ist(‘d from everlasting — and that Madhucuuandas was 
OTily the fortunate seer to whom, on the last occasioii of its 
revelation, it had been revealed. In the meantime, till Pro- 
fessor Wilson ^s retractation of the obnoxious epitlict could 
be obtained, he begged us to draw our peucil through the 
w ord " author, or to allow him to do it hiiuscif. VVe as- 
sured him that it was useless, and that we knew rnoug! of 
Professor Wilson to make us certain that he vvould not alter 
the word for anything that wc could, wdth a good conscience, 
urge against the use of it. The Brahunu mouinfully ac- 
quiesced in our proposal that the matter should be left as it 
stood — only with a pencilled protest in the margin, — and 
here follows the Hymn versified, without rhyme, licentiously 
but with a tolerably close adherence to the letter. 
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Hymn to the God of Fire. 

I. 

“ Glory to Acni the high priest, 

The ministrant divine, who bears aloft 
And offers to the gods the sacrifice, — 
Wealth-saturated Fire ! 

II 

May He, the radiant, by the seers of eld 
And later sages sung, 

Invite for us the presence of the gods. 

III. 

Tis all to fire \vc owe our wealth. 

Kindred, and fame ; 

'rhrough Him descends each blessing from the skies 

IV. 


Borne up to heaven. 

.Safe in thy flaming arms, the sacriticf 
How sure to reueh the gods : 

V 

And when the gods attend well pit ased. 
May He, renowned, the true, divinely bright, 
Be with us to pre.sent the oflering. 

Vf 

Bless thou the giver of the sacrifirc 
With all thy hlcssings, for the wt*ll-]>lttced gifts 
Shall sure revert to thee, 

VI! 

At morn and even 

With reverential homage in our hearts 
To thee, bright deity, we turn ; — 

VIII 

To thee the guardian of the sacrifice, 
Illustrious, 

Expanding in thy glory, as thou tak'st 
The offering to thy keeping. 

Be ever nre^mt with us for our good ; — 

And as the father to the son he loves 
Is easy of access. 

So he ta us, O Fire 


• Wf: annex thr prose version of this Hvruii as ^ven by I’rof. Wilson :* 

“ 1. i glorify Agsi, the bi^h*priest of the saerihee, the divine, the uiinis' 
Irani, who presents the oblation (to the gods), and is the possossor of great 
wealth 
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The second Hymn is addressed to the god of the winds, 
Vayu by name. Our version of this Hymn has a sprinkling 
of rhyme, which militates somewhat against fidelity — but w^e 
have lje(?n as faithful as we could contrive to be under the 
circumstances. 


Ihfmn to the God of the IVindx. 

I. 

“ Vayl, pleasant to behold, 

Approach : — for thee this offering, 

Juice of the moon-plant, is prepared ; — 
Drink whilst wc thy praises sing. 

II 

ilnly praises sing we now 
To the Air-god ; — ’tis the hour 

We have chosen for our hymn 
\y hen Yayt cotneth in his power 

HI. 

lla'- Tliy soft upj»roring speech 
(Jreets ininc ear, — I know thy voire; 

J'hou ’'’rn ■? to drink the 
We SI it vanish,-- Vi' V iCjoiee. 

IV 

Ai (>*hef rich bhati' u po'ir. 

Now the ThuTiderer smnmotj w(% 

tNifjc . .nne 1 — with Ya\ lon.c ! 

takt the juice prepar' d for thee. 

(’onveisant with every rite 

i.)f .s'l orifice — full well ye liuow 

I'hesc lihatioiiK are preparetl 

For you, — ^on us then favour show 


May that Aokj who is to be celobnitcd by both ancient and nn‘'dcrn 
tagos conduct the g<rds hither 

.'i. Throiigh A<iNi the wowhipper obtains that afUueju-e winch increases 
day by day, which is the source of fame and the mulliplior of inanUind. 

4. A(;xs, the unobstructed sacrifice of which thov art on rvery side the 
protector, assuredly reairhes the gods. 

f». May Acni, the presenter of oblations, the attainer of knowledge, ho 
who i.s true, renowned, and divine, come hither with the gods. 

(?. Whatever good thou mayest, Aon'i, bestow upon tlu eiver (of the obla- 
tion), that verily, Atoikas, shall revert to thee. 

7. Wo approach thee, Aa.vr, with reverential homage in our thoughts, 
daily, both morning ati4 evening. 

Thee, the radiant, the protector of sacrifices, the constant illuminator 
of truth, increasing in thine owh dwelling. 

fk Agki, be unto us easy of access, as is a father to his son ; be ever pre- 
sent with us for our good." 
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VI. 

Lord of skiet; and Lord of air, 

Indra come and Vayu too. 

Manful gods both, — we shall soon 
Gain all we wish if helped by you. 

VII 

Now call the regent of the sun, 

Mitra, lustrous in his powers. 

And ocean’s ruler, Varuna, 

The joint bestuwers of the showers. 

VIII 

Ye that treasure up the Hoods, 

Lords of the sun and of the seas. 

To be dispensed in grateful showers, — 

Reipiite our present .services. 

IX 

Sun and Ocean, for the sake 

Of many were ye born. — mo<t wise, 

Mo.st kind to iniiltitiulcs, are ye, — 

Prosper this our sacrilicc.” 

There tire some noticeable points in this Hymn. In the 
first place the autlior — (begging our friend the Brahmin's 
pardon for the phraseology) — speaks of the Wind as “ plea- 
sant to behold/^ we all know, are proverbially said 

to see the wind, — ^but here the poet would seem to claim 
participation in the privilege. Professor Wilson here re- 
marks , — *^Vdyu is invoked in a visible form as the deity 
presiding over the wind ; it is doubtful if the expre.s,sious 
''w'hich in this and similar instances inti mate personality, 
are to be understood as indicating actual figurc^s or idols : 
‘^thc personification is probably only poetical/' We inrlme 
to the opinion that the personification is only Tjoetical for 
two reasons, — first, because wc never saw any Ilimlu idol 
that could be coiiscionably spoken of as ple«xsant to behold" 
— (except those of llanumfm, the Aionkey-chici, which our 
friend the Archeologist assures us are h'ng posterior to the 
date of the Vedas), — and, secondly, because we find a re- 
mark of Professor Wilson^s in another page which seems to 
throw a different light upon the matter. The remark to 
which wc allude occurs in the 34th page of the ^ Introduc- 
tion' where Professor Wilson observes that in these Hymns 
the power, the vastness, the gencrosity,4he goodness, and 
''even the personal beauty of the. deity addressed, arc des- 
cribed in highly laudatory strains." — Now what could be 
highly — more implicitly — laudatory than for the poet 
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to laud the visible loveliness of the Wind which he had never 
set eyes on in the whole course of his life ? 

The next point noticeable is the sacrificcr’s assurance that 
the Wind lias drunk up the exhilarating juice of the moon- 
plant when the juice has evaporated. Here w'e have che- 
mistry itself adumbrated in poetical mythology. 

Then w e have the ])oct, at a loss for anything beyond it 
as a climax of commendation, patting the Wind and the 
P'irmament on the back with the protestation that they arc 
nie/i — stout fellow's both of them, lliere is something hearty 
in tliis; — he is evidently in earnest. 

Lastly, the description of the Sun and of the Ocean as 
the joint bestowers of the showers that refresh the earth, is, 
to our mind, as beautiful as it is philosophical. “Aurum 
lutet ill hoc — as Leibnitz said of the writings of the 
Sidioolmcn. Wc may turn the Vedas to account if wt but 
eschew' the lazy blunder of a lazy scorn. It is a glorious 
point gained when you can find any truth enwrapped in lan- 
guage which the man that you have to deal w'ith has sucked 
in as his mnther^s milk. 

W e may fio tln r rernarl . — {in conclusion n'tcr the ^Oast- 
ly”) — that their thankfulness for slaovcrs oi rain goes far to 
prove that t iic llinduN fas Proft ssor » ilson :)scive:: ai. page 
11 of ]ns futrodue'l ioir) were nr j griuiltu»'al peo] )c at the 
time w lien tins Hymn w’as composed and not a nomadic as has 
been by soin.’ ; untended. Nomads, though not independent 
of rain, ar<‘ eoially less anxious aliout it tha .i agricult:. lists. 

The third lly mu introduces ns to the Hindu Castor and 
Pollux — the Aswuxs — “the two sons of the Sun, begotten 
“ during his metamorphosis as a liorse /flXWY.'/, endowed with 
“])crpetua! youth and lieautv, ami physicians of the gods.” 
The invocation in tlie Hymn is not confined to these, — 
IxnuA, the Thunderer with his “tavny coursers,” certain 
iniscellaiieous deities, and the goddess of eloqiir .cc b^ ing 
also invoked. 

Hymn 1o tht* twin-born of fh Su,ij awl othm. 

1 . 

IVin-sons of heaven’s bright orb, 

Friends of the pious, — whose far-reaching amis 
Avail to guard your worshippers, accept 
The sacrificial viands Ye whose acts, 

Mighty and manifold, declare your pow^r. 

Ye that direct the hearts of the devout, 

With favouring ear attend our hymn of praise. 

Faithful and true, destroyers of the foe. 
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First in the van of heroes, AhVins, come: 

Come to the mixed libations that we pour 
On the lopped sacred grass. 

II. 

Now on Indra we call, on the w'OTitlrmisly bright ; 

See — we press from tlie moon-plant the juice of delight, 

The juice, ever pure as cnclianting, that longs* 

To be quaffed by thy Ups ; — come and list to our songs. 

The wise understand lliee — ’tis only the wise 
That the knowledge of Indra full rightly can prize ; 

Approach and accept then the prayers of thy priest, 

I-iet thy fleet tawny steeds bear thee swift to the feast. 

III. 

Next the throng divine invite 
Of deities that guard the rig lit, 

Ever watching oVr us , ]1. 

Cyall them to «>iir festival 

(bine, ye swift-moving vS]urits. yc spirits that nin 
Through the universe — swift as the rays of the .sun — 

That J)rc.^ide o'er the rain-showers. acct‘pt (»f our cheer 
Nor despise the libation wc pour fur you here 
Oirini.scicnt immortals, whose might is fi>r ayt 
In the youth of its vigour exempt from decay. 

In whose souls void of malice all kindly thoughts spriiig. 
IhMgn to look on the gifts that your \vv»rshippers bring 

IV 

Now 10 Saraswati* address the song, 

Saraswati' to whom all gifts Iwlong. 

I'hc recom|)enser of the wor.^ihipper 

Willi food and wealth, — our hymn be now ir? Her. 

Joy [ — for SARAS^VATI^ wbost inspiration 
Is theirs alone that in the truth delight. 

Acr.i'jit our sufTifice ; — jjour the lil>ation 

'fo Her, I be guide of all whose hearts arc right 
Behold the jiresent deity I — the stream, t 

The luighly stream named hers, — behold it roll 
Bearing on iis fair bosom such a gleam 
Of light us She alone ran .stream upon :ae soul.'’ 

Some of the most graceful of the li\rniivS are addressed 
to the goddess of the morning — I.'SH as — the Aurora of Hindu 
mythology. Here is a portion of oii(‘, — for the entire hyiiin 
would 1)0 rather long. 


* In the proMJ-vemion— “these libations, ever pure, expressed by the 
flugcfrs (of the priests) arc desirous of thee.” p. f). 

t A« I'rofesior Wilson observes, Saragi/faf*, the divinity of speech, “ is 
here, identifled with the river so named p. JO. The river, we btdieve, 1. 
now nowliere to he met with,— ominous, one might think, that the genius 
iif India had run itself Out-- for the time at least. 
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Hymn to Aurora. 

I. 

Daufjjhter of heaven, — Aurora, dawn on us ; 
Diffusing light, and bringing wealth with thee, 
Bountiful goddess, dawn. 

II. 

Housing the flocks and waking up the birds, 
Nourishing all, yet onward to decay 
Conducting all her transitory charge, 

I'h'en as a matron to her household cares 
‘ Daily the dawn comes forth. 

rii 

Shedder of dews, delay she knows not. See 
How her approach inspires the diligent ; 

'I'hc client early seeks his patron’s gate. 

The soaring birds suspend their flight no more, 
Up-springing Avith the dawn. 

IV. 

luoig things invoke h< i, and ado^*' ; 

Hriitire* ofgooj], >h< lightelh ip the Moiid. 
While the malevolent that b v = the dark 
Mce ai t /r ou st aj.proa \ 


TJk sp wv\ suffice it« l j le nf tho Hymns, iu wliicli 
tlion* is iivi sameness of eliaracter botli as to slylo and 
subject Uiotn the reniainiBg Hymns we shall now ^lean a 
few noticc'ihle passages. 

I ll tlu? ;h'd verse of the 9tli Hymn, Indra is addressed as 
thou, who art to i)e reverenced by all manlviud.” in a note 
on this passage. Professor Wilson says tliat tl e epithet 
vulwa-charshanv is literally oh ! thou who art all men,'’ or, 
as the commentator explains it, ^‘who art joined with ail 
men" — which is further rpialificd as “to he worLJppeu by 
. all iiistitutors of sacrifices." Professor Wilson adds — “ It 
may be doubted if tliis be all that is intended." It strikes 
us tliat what is intended may be that now lamiliar conception 
of the chief energising deity — iswara, “the lord" — as being 
not otlier than the aggregate of all embodied souls, “ as a 
fore.st is not other than the trees that compose it," — a con- 
ception which may be seen elaborated in any work on the 
V(»clanta, such as the Veddnia-sdra, Dr. Rosen's rendering 
of the epithet as “ omnium hominum domine^^ is not opposed 
to this view. It is curious to trace, in these the most an- 
cient portions of the Veda 0 anything like the dawning of 

li N 
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those conceptions which, gradually elaborated through the 
subsequent portions entitled the Upanh/tads, took at length 
tlic form which they now hold in the Vedanta philosophy. 
In the 3rd verse of the 6th Hymn tliere is another passage, 
which appears to have puzzled the commentator, and which 
has to our eye a Vedantic aspect. The verse runs thus, — 
“ Mortals, you owe your (daily) birth (to such an Inora), who 
with the rays of the morning gives sense to the senseless, 
and to the formless form.^^ Indra, according to Professor 
Wilson is here "identified with the sun, whose morning 
rays may be said to re-animate those who have been dead 
in sleep through the night.^^ This is the obivious ex])laua- 
tion, and probably the correct one; — but there is somc- 
tliing strange in the construction, — the Avord for " mortals^^ 
being plural, Avhilst the verb is in the singular. The com- 
mentator "is of opinion that the Avaiit of concord is a Vaidtk 
license.’^ This it possibly is ; — but the assumed iudiflcrenco 
bctAvccii the singular and the plural reminds ns not only of 
the Vedantic tenet of the indifference between the collective 
and the distributive aggregate of humanity, — "as betAveen 
the forest and its constituent trees, — but also of anotJicr 
tenet — viz., that, during profound sleep, the AAorld actually 
as well as apparently ceases to exist for tlie sleeper, w hose 
disembodied spirit, at that time merging in the Infinite 
Spirit, reassumes, in the process of awaking, a body with its 
senses and its outAvard form. 

Dr. Miiller’s edition of the Sanskrit text of these Hymns 
is a monument both of his own diligence and of the libera- 
lity of the Honourable Court, Avithout AAdiose patronage tlu* 
publication could not have been ventured upon. The volume; 
is a handsome quarto (jf nine hundred and ninety pages. 
The bulk of these is occupied by the commentary, a’ hich is 
a very ample one. The text of the Hymns, m its translated 
form, does not occu})y much more than the hall* of some 
three hundred octavo images, the other half being devoted to 
the notes of the translator. Sayanacharya, the commen- 
tator, makes something like an apology for th# amplitude of 
his exegesis. 

But whether there be or not in these ancient Hymns faint 
indications of the philosophy which Avas gradually elaborated 
in the Vedas, the indications arc abundantly plentiful of 
those myths which have supplied topics for the poets both 
sacred and profane. The combats of Indra, the Thunderer, 
cspedally with the demons of Drought, remind us of the 
fights of the Scandinavian Thou with the Jbtuns. 
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In the 7th verse of the 11th Hymn we read: — "Thou 
slowest, Indra, by stratagems, the wily Susuna : the wise 
have known of this thy (greatness) ; bestow upon them 
(abundant) food/" On this Professor Wilson remarks, that 
Suslma is described as a demon slain by Indra, but that 
"this is evidently a metaphorical murder. Sushm means 
dryer up, exsiccator. . . , heat or drought ; which Indra, as 
the rain, would put an end to/" The greatest of Indra"s foes 
is Vnira, who ought by rights to be the father of Sushm, or 
the drought, seeing that he represents the retentive power of 
the clouds wdicreby they withhold from the earth the waters 
that they contain, until Indra, "with his thunderbolt or 
electrical influence, divides the aggregated mass, and vent 
is given to the rain, which then descends upon the earth."" 
In one of these battles (referred to in a note at page 17) it 
is mentioned that tlie gods who had come to the aid of 
Indra "were driven away by Vriira^s dogs, and /wrfra, to 
obtain the superiority, summoned the Maruts to his assis- 
tance/" What these dogs are, we have not been able to 
learn. They can scarcely h^>ve reference to tlie conception 
of "raining cats and dogs,"" siiice tl e oflice ui Vritra is to 
):»rc*veiit the clouds from rjiiniag at ali. On thc.c and other 
points light is still Mauting. 

This edition of the Ilig-vcda. Dr. Jiullcr remarks, " is not 
intended for the general .ichohu*, h it only for those who 
make Sariskri' tneir special study,"" — &c. To such students 
this massjve l«)iue presents a snpply of pabulum such as a 
J)olluO'librorum may well be expected to lick his lips at. 
And tlicn to think of the other volumes that are to come, 
this first instalment, with its thousand pages, being but the 
onc-ciglith part of one Veda out of the four ! But the other 
volumes arc not likely to be so big ; for, as the commentator 
Savaua remarks of his work, in some introductory verses, — 
" The first section of tliis, — deduced as it is from traditional 
" doctrine, — ^is to be listened to. An intelligent person, per- 
“fcct in thus much, can understand the whole."" He then 
proceeds to explain why the Big-veda, rather than any one 
of the others, is taken for commentatorial illustration first 
in order. To justify the selection he brings forv ard various 
arguments, — among others the fact that w^hen the separate 
Vedas are enumerated in the Veda itself, the Big-veda stands 
first in the enumeration. The objector then acquiescing in 
the proposed order, falls back upon the more perilous doubt 
whether there is any such thing as the Veda at all! "The 
short and the long of it is"" — ^lie insists — "there is no Veda : 
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— Ilow, then can there be a jRi//-veda — an integrant portion 
thereof? For there is no sign whereby one can recognise 
“ anything as being the Veda, nor is there any proof of it ; — 
and nothing can be established when there is neither the 
“one nor the other of these. For those that understand 
" logic hold that a thing is established by characteristic signs 
“ and by proofs.^^ And so the hardy objector goes on, while 
Sayana, calm in the consciousness of strength, abides his 
time. When the objector has finished, tlie other disposes ofl* 
the objection ; whereupon oui* objector, conceding — for tlu; 
sake of argument — that there may be a certain tiling called 
the Ycdsi,” demurs to there being any occasion for making 
a commentary on it. The Veda, he argues, is no authority, 
— some of its texts being downright nonsense. Such charges, 
it may be presumed, Sayana did not deck out in all tlie 
pomp of regular ilisputation without h cling tolerably sure of 
his own powder to dispose of them satisfactorily. He al- 
lo^vs to both sides of the (|uestiou ample elbow-room, and it 
is not till after three and forty of Dr. .Muller’s broad quarto 
pages that w’e come to the first line of the first hymn of tlie 
llig-veda. Four pages of comment on this hemistich bring 
us to the second line, and so the work goes on. 

The cxcgctical part of Sfiyana’s commentary is <julte ex- 
haustive. For example : — on the first verse, beginning 1 
laud Fire, the priest,” &c., he remarks — I laud Fire — i. e. 
^^the deity so named; laud — i, e. jnaise, — the verb here* 
being id ^to praise,’ the letter d in which is changed to 
I by Vaidik license” — and so on. 

We may mention to our Hindu friends tliat this edition is 
intended not only for Sanskrit scholars but also. Dr. Muller 
tells us, ^^for those among the natives of India who are still 
able to read their own Sacred Books in tlu'. Language of the 
original.” The price of the volume is a triflo compared with 
that of a good manuscript ; and no manuscript in the market 
can vie with it in point of accuracy. The cuj»yists of the 
Veda admit their liability to error; and, in the verses wliich 
they are in the habit of appending to a completed transcript, 
they frequently complain of the hardships and difficulties of 
their task. One of the most touching of these penmen’s 
plaints is the following, wliich Dr. Muller instaiicc.s : — 

My back, my hips, and my neck are broken ; my siglit 
is stiff in looking down : keep this book with care which 
*^has been w-ritten with pain.” 

K. 
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VI. 

SKETCH OF MAIRWARA.* 

*^Af)i<TTov jiiiv votjjp, Excellent is water. Thus did the 

Grecian sage apostrophize the blessed element; and if his 
words found echo amidst the valleys of Arcadia, or the fertile 
plains of Thessaly, wdio in the farther East will dispute their 
truth ? Much as water is prized tliroughout Hindostan, no- 
where is heaveii^s refreshing shower more welcome than in 
the hilly ranges of Central India. Tlicre, amidst the narrow 
valleys and gullies or across the sloping terraces of the 
mountains, the rare and fugitive drops hasten along too 
rapidly to the Gulf of Cutch or Bay of far Bengal, and though 
naturally secure from Hood, the country may be said to sufler, 
almost continually, from tlic opposite evil of drought. Ac- 
customed as we have long been to watch the effects of irrigation 
upon the prosperity of the people of tapper India, we never 
felt more fully the value of water than at tliis moment, as we 
lay doM’u Colonel Dixon’s Sketch of Mairwara.'^ 

This iuierest iug book ctmtain^' a narrative measures 
adopted froiii I8:i2 uj) to the presen i. time, u convert a set 
of wiki and lawless mountaineers ie > peace tble lal>orit>us 
villagers : \i also furnislu*'. a dct iil of many iniportaul public 
works, mostly eoimeetcd with irrijratiou, wdiieh are illus- 
trated by ela\io.atc plans and worKipg details. In a prac- 
tical point of view, possibly, the engineering part of Colonel 
Dixon’s book may be tbe most valua]>le, but wc sliall pass it 
over with brief notice to invite every man who takes an in- 
terest in India to a study of the admirable picture of official 
usefuhwss which the Sketch of Mairwara affords. 

“ India is the nursery of Captains’^ — says uncle Roland, 
and so it is, but India is too the nursery of Statesmen, and 
among the statesmen none shine more brightly than tiic 
** Captains*^ tliemsclves. AVc need not ask where it was that 
our own illustrious Duke learned those early lessons of vigi- 
lance, readiness of mind, and promptitude of action, which 
combined with Ids iiaturai qualities to mark him as the First 


♦ Sketch of Mairwara ; giving a brief account of tbe origin and babitfi of 
tbe Mairs : tlieir subjugation bj a British force ; their civilisation, and con- 
version into an industrious peasantry ; with descriptions of various works 
of irrigation in Mairwara and Ajmeer, constructed to facilitate the operations 
of agriculture, and guard tlio districts against drought and famine, illustra- 
ted with mapfc, plans, and views. By IJeutcsnant-Uolonel 0. G. Dixon, Bengal 
Artillery ; Superintendent Ajmeer and Mairwara, and Commandwt Mair 
wara Local Battalion, London. Smith, Elder and Co., 0*5, Cornhill. 1860. 
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Man of his age. We need not point to Clive, to Mjilcolm or 
Ochtcrlony, nor to the admirable Muiiro to prove our words. 
Scarce a year passes over our heads now but produces 
some Pottiiigcr, Laurence, or Edwardes, to shew with how 
much grace our Indian Captains can wear the toga of the 
Statesman. 

Colonel Dixon has, to our mind, run almost an equal 
though a far different career to the remarkable men just 
named, and if his fame spread not so wide as theirs, it may 
yet last as long. 

Amidst the Arabala chain of hills extending from Cioozerat 
to within a few miles of Delhi, and south of Ajmecr, lies 
the rugged tract of country called Mairwara. This hilly 
region runs north-east and south-west for about one hundred 
miles, varying in widtli from a few miles to twenty-five or 
thirty. It is of the primitive order of formation ; abound- 
ing wdtli iron ore and granular limestone, and exhibits, 
except at the cantonment of Eeawr, scarcely an approach to 
a plain. 

“There are no rivertt in the tract; and as the rain descending from 
“the hills, made its way to the plains with the force of a mountain 
“ torrent, iigriculture was extremely precarious since the crops only 
“received advantage from the rain while falling — p. 2/' 

We shall see hereafter the various plans \vhi<di have been 
adopted to remedy this natural defect, and to turn the abrupt 
features of the country to advantage. Those parts of the 
country now most productive were before the conquest of 
Mairwara a dense jungle, infested by wild beasts, and seldom 
trodden by man. The scenery, to judge from the sketches 
in the volume before us, is picturesque, and particularly so 
where, by damming up the ra%'ines and valleys, Vjroad laki^s 
have been formed. 

The inhabitants are a good-looking, active, hardy race, 
faithful, kind, and generous in their temper, ready to love 
and trust those who behave w^cll to thciu, but etjually ready 
to run to desperation if ill used or deceived. They are divid- 
ed into two organizations, the Mairs and the Mairats. 

The Mairs are mongrel Hindoos, claiming their descent 
however from Prithee Raj, the Chowan chief, w ho early in the 
12th centui^' reigned in Ajmeer. The Mairats, nominally 
Mahometans, are descended from a Hindoo who embraced 
Mahometanism in the days of the Emperor Alumgecr. The 
two classes intermarry and possess none of the bigotry and 
little of the superstition of their respective creeds. Col. 
Dixon says, ( p. 222) 
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The inhal)itaiilfi of Mainvara are twminally separated into two reli- 
divisions, Hindoo and Moosulrnan. ITie Mairats are distin- 

jfuislicd as belonging to the Mahoincdan persuasion ; yet, with excep- 
“ tion of being circumcised and burying their dead, all their customs 
“ c()nforni to those in use with the Mairs. They now give their daugh- 
“ ters in marriage to the Mairs and take theirs in return ; while within 
“ the last two years, marriages have taken place amongst themselves. 
“ Formerly the Mairats only consented to ally their daughters with 
“ Moosulmans, princi])aUy with the Khadims of the Ajinecr Durgah, and 
“ occasionally with the families of Mahomedana of distinction. Settled 

habits of industry have naturally led to an increase of population ; 
“ and, as infanticide had been suppressed, and the condition of the Kha- 
“ liiiTis w as far inferior to that of the Mairs and Mairats living under our 
“ [)r(»tection, they have wisely reliiHitiished a custom wdiich possessed 
“ no advjintagc or recommendation save that of long usage. The com- 
“ mon salutation amongst this section of the people is Ram Ram,” and 
“ they cat with the Mairs as of one caste. 

“Although the Mairs consider themselves Hindoos, their observances 
“ of that religion arc extremely loose ; nor would any one brought up 
“ in the tetiets of that faith acknowledge them as associate.^. They are 
“ perfectly regardless of all the forms enjoined as to ablution, the pre- 
“ jiaration of their food, and other set ceremonies. Nor do they pay re- 
‘‘ligious reverence to the idols ’'vorshi|>ped by orthodox believers of 
“ that persuasion. They pajidevotion to l>evee, Deojee, Ullajec, Seetia 
“niata, Kajmleoj-'p, .nd Hhueerouice, and celcbratii the rites of the 
“ llolet* ami Dewalee. Their principal foo^i is Indig o corn and barley* 
“bread 'J 'he y partake freely ot sheep, g ds, cow-’ and buffaloes, 
“ wlieii such tood is avaiiabie. No int, idiction i usts as to the 
“ use of spirituous linu<>r.s. Hog’s ffe >h, deer, fish, and fowls form 
“ no portion <»f .lieir diet. Tlenr marriages arc conducted after the 
“ fuspjia of rh lindoos, and it .s considered an imperative duty 
“ t(> collect ail the clau to celebrat(‘. the funeral fcfast of a departed 
“ relation “~-p. JS. 

The sale of women and female iufiiuticide used to prevail 
amongst the Mairs, but these evil practises appear to have 
been put down in modern times by British influence. Wc 
can easily believe that a race of sucli men, whose inaccessible 
fastnesses hung over the principalities of Marwar, Meywar, 
and Ajmecr, wore dangerous neighbours. What the higli- 
landers of Scotland used to be to the people of the lowlands, 
the Mairs are or w'ere to the people of the plains : armed 
like tlie Scotch with sw^ord and shield, they softened the 
rigours and diverted the tedium of a mountain life by many 
a bold raid and foray ^^over the Border/^ Just as the Scotch 
Icried ‘'black mair* the Mairs levied "Dal Kumlee/^ or food 
and raiment from their less haxdy neighbours as the price of 
protection. Time after time the Rajpoot states tried with- 
out success to bring the hill men into subjection. 

At last, however, their time came, and the wild hill clans 
who had never owned a master before, surrendered them- 
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selves, not without many a hard blow given and taken, to the 
British Lion. 

Soon after the occupation of the Nusscerabad Cantonment 
and of the neighbouring country by Sir David Ochterlony 
in 1818, ail attempt was made to reduce the turbulent Mairs 
to order. After some trouble they were eflectually subdued 
by a strong detachment under Lieut, Col. W. G. Maxwell in 
the close of 1820. The states of Oodey-poo|iand J odh-poor 
nominally assisted with their troops on this occasion, but 
says our author : 

During these operations the Oodeypf)nr anti JodUpoor forces were 
“ perfectly useless ; indeed, their haoitual dread of the people and 
“ country rendered them quite incapable of being of use whatever they 
might have been under other circumstances. The .submission of 
numerous towns and vilhigcs was received in the due course of <uir 
“ proceedings, and they were given over as cl'drncd without. in(|iiiry. to 
“ Meywar and Marwar. This rather thoughtless lil>eralrty after we had 
“ expended both blood and money in subduing the country, was even- 
“ tually the occasion of a great deal of confusion and difficulty, the ex'il 
effects of which even still c.vist.’* — p. 24. 

This is just the old story, Engtend expending her men 
and money whilst wily foreign diplomatists look on and ma- 
nage just to come ill at the death and to take the Lion’s 
share of the spoil. 

The only title that the Rajpoot courts could produetj 
to the Mair villages was founded, apparently, on payment 
of a nominal tribute (iu the shape of a hare, a goat, or a 
cocoanut) by the mountain tribes to the chiefs of the plain 
country on the Holec and Dusscra festivals. For the Raj- 
poots to assert any real su])CTiority over the Mairs was 
absurd; nobody had ever made any impression upon tlicni 
till the English came with their six-pouaders and howitzer.^, 
and we mu.st say we regret that it was an Euglisli force 
which handed the Mairs over to the Rajpoots whom they had 
ever hated, insulted, and despised. 

Soon after the occupation of Nusscerabad by the British 
troops, Captain H. Hall, of the Qnarter-Master-Generars De- 
partment, had been sent to reconnoitre Mairw^ara; and hav- 
ing attracted the attention of Sir D. Ochterlony was select- 
ed, probably on his recommendation, by the Marquis of 
Hastings, to manage that part of the country which, as be- 
longing to Ajmeer, came under our charge. He was also 
apiK>inted, in General Orders by the Governor General under 
date 28th June 1822, ^^to command the Mairwara Local 
Battalion, with the option of retaining that command, 
when the corps shall have been raised and reported disci- 
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plined by the General Officer commanding the Division, or 
of returning to the Quarter-Master-GeneraPs Department, 
with the. benefit of any •promotion to which he would have 
succeeded had he quitted i//' — ^p. 41.* 

From a despatch written by Colonel Hall in 1827, we 
are inclined to set a high value upon his public services, and 
C^ol. Dixon confirnis this opinion, though he does not go as 
much into detail with regard to his predecessor's policy as 
we could desire. Col. Hall appears not only to have worked 
great moral and social reforms, such as the putting down of 
female infanticide and the sale of women, but he also gave 
the first stimulus to those great works of irrigation, to the 
(levclopment and extension of which Col. Dixon has since so 
c mi neutly contributed. 

It soon became clear enough that the Rajpoot states 
could not manage their new subjects, if subjects they could 
be called, who were determined not to submit ; things went 
on from l>ad to worse, until ; — 

“ At IcTigth, in May 1823, at the i.qiipst of General Ochterlony, Mey- 
“ war \Otu 1 eyi' 0 «»ri consented to iran^fer hir villaffes to us for ten 
“ years, paying iia ir;,oO(> Rupees annually ^or the < ivil and Military 
“ovpenciis. Ami eariy in 1824, Jodhpooj agreed o make over the 
“ manageuicnl -d hor Khal:r» \diugeM lo \X' eight x.^arg, she being 
“ charged Rupees for the district t \pcn8c«. ihe bulk of the 

“ Mair villages wl^ich had been subuneu^Kmained in the hands of the 
“border clr.ef', v/ho were enjoined < at*'nd to all requisidons from 
“ the Sup-^rintei . ient, since he was required to exercise a vigilant police 
“ supervision ov r the whole.’* — p. 3S. Good order wa ^ soon enforced by 
the Supciimendenf and “ thus under the guidance of one master-hand, 
“ a regular government was, for the fir.st time, established throughout the 
“ tract." — p. 3q. 

In 18315, Colonel Hall was compelled by failing health to 
leave Mairwara, and our author was called to succeed him. 
Captain Dixon had been in that part of the country ever 
since it came into British occupation, having for three years 
been stationed at Nusscerabad, on the formation of that 
Cantonment, and then for fourteen years attached to the 
Ajmeer magazine. 

When a man is chosen for a public office, as in Captain 
Dixon^s casc,t oh account of his benevolent and public 


* lire consideration shewn to the interests of this young officer by the 
Governor General deserves all praise. 

+ The following note from Sir C. Metcalfe does credit both to him and to 
Capt. Pixon. 

Barraekpore, Feby, 1886. 

M v dear Captain Dixon,—! Have your letter of the 22nd ultimo. I am 
hardly entitled to any thanks from you for nominating you to the charge of 

3 o 
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spirited exertions/^ p. 95, wheu in a comparatively private 
station, the result is generally satisfactory. The Captain of 
Artillery entered upon the duties of civil government with 
a proper spirit, and determined to find in a career of de- 
votion to the people his best happiness and reward. Spend- 
ing the greater part of his time in camp amongst the villagers, 
he soon gathered an amount of local knowledge, which com- 
bined with his scieutilic acquirements to place him in a very 
confident and useful position. The Government, at his sug- 
gestion, however, often deceived by equally sanguine but less 
sound reports, at once agreed to make a liberal outlay of 
money on massive works for :he retention of water on the 
soil. It seemed probable from Cai)t{un Dixon^s statements, 
that money so spent would not only yield a good return by 
increasing the resources, but tliat it would also ofiect a most 
beneficial influence on the morals, of Mairwara. Jt was hopc'd 
thus to complete tlie good work which Colonel Hall liad be- 
gun, of converting the people from robbers into industrious 
cultivators. A change of this sort to be real must l)e gra- 
dual. Men are not changed from barbarians into shephcrcU 
or husbandmen in a day. The Mairs had begun to improve 
under Col. Hall, but there w^as abundant room for iinpruve- 
ment under Captain Dixon. Tlie seasons had been against 
them. In 18H2 not a single shower had fallen, and the uio- 
rality of the people had, to use the Snperinteiifhmt's words, 
"suffered deterioration,^^ and for the best of reasons, j'or 
they had been driven to choose between plunder and star- 
vation. 

Tlie grand desideratum then clearly w'as, toafer, whieli fell 
in ordinary" seasons in sufficient quantity if only it could be 
caught and kept in store instead of running to waste*. The 
features of the country offered singular facilities Jor dam- 
znirig up the water, by throwing strong emb ankments across 
the numerous valleys, and thus turning them from eliannels 
into immense lake-like reservoirs. Sucrli expedients had 
long been known to the people, but for Avaut of money and 
union they had not for many years been able to cornjiasvs 
any important Avork of the kind. Col. Hall, during his thir- 

M&irwara. 1 have been guided almost exclusively by public considcpations. I 
’ conceive that in placing you in that office, 1 have secured the best poiitsiblc 
means of ensuring the prosperity and happiness of the people of that coiintry ; 
relying fully on your benevolence, zeal, skill and public devotion, for the ac- 
compUshmeiit of every good which it is capable of receiving. 

Yoiir's very sincerely, 
fSd.) r. T. Mktcam'f. 
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teen years^ rule, had constructed seven of these reservoirs or 
tulaos.” |Captain Dixon began by asking the Government 
to sanction the making of two more, and his proposition was 
at once agreed to. 

Having thus got the small end of the wedge in, the Super- 
intendent urged on the work with admirable spirit and 
energy. 

“ The main business was to preserve large reservoirs of water, and 
“ these were to be obtained at the expense of the State. Minor im- 
“ pnivernents must be carried through by the people. Each village was 
“ called on to rouse itself to energy — to make every exertion to increase 
the prodiiciiveiicss of the soil, by sinking wells, constructing small 
“ tulnos. called iu the language of the country “ Naree,” or by raising 
“ stone dike walls across their fields ; a measure indispensable in the 
“ hilly portiuiis of the tract, both to prevent the soil from being washed 
“ away, and to maintain moisture in the land. A list was prepared, 
** showing the oo<'upation of each individual in each village. Such of 
“ the idlers who jiossessed no ineaiLs for tilling the soil, were provided 
“ with pecuniary advance.s for the purclja.se of a pair of bullocks. The 
“ intention was to coriv(?rt every individual into a cultivator, and to 
assist all iu need of our support to accomplish this end. I3y this 
“ arrange me lit, no c.v'cusc would remain for cattle-lifting or plunder." 
— p. br. 

Life was thrown into the district ijy the cuiistant visits of 
the Supcrintoiulcut, wl > moved ab ' ; from ^ i ace to pia:rc, 
chcoriiig the scdulons, and ca’Hi g mca of ov^ry to 
active f^xcrtioif. That the pictur(> which Captain Dixon 
gives of ills o ’ u labors is not ovcrdratvii, \yv infer from the 
te,stiinoiiy of . uch men as the Llcutenant-( Governor of the 
N.W. Provinces (wlien he had seen the Superintendents 
w^nks, and been amongst his people), and the lamented 
Coloncd Sutheilaud who, writing as Agent to the Gover- 
nor General, after a well merited trihuti' to the memory of 
Col. ilall, reported to the Governor General iu 1811 : 

Tlu*|high degree of jirosperity which it (Mairwara) has now attained, 
“arises, however, from the wysUnn introduced by Cfij>t;un f ixon. ilc 
“ may be said to live amongst the pco})le. lie knows ininutely the con- 
“ dition of each village, and almost of its inhabitants individually ; is 
" ready to redress not only every man^s grievances, l-ut to a«.:ist them 
“ to recover from any pecuniary or other difficulty in which they may 
be involved.” — p. 72 

To return to the w orks of irrigation. In lands which from 
their elevation and rocky nature could not be benefitted by 
wells or larger reservoirs, the miniature tanks called Naree» 
were constructed. 

"These small works arc tulaos in miniature, and they are construct- 
" cd by one or more cultivators. An earthen embankment is thrown 
” across a hollow, in view to close up the rain water, which, in the ah* 
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** Hence of obstruction, would flow off the soil. It is protected from the 
“ action of the water by a front wall, built of stone, without cement Its 
"extent is regulated by the breadth of the hollow across which the 
“ embankment is to be thrown. Tlie w»ater retained by these field-works 
"has a spread over from ten to fifty, and sometimes to one hundred, 
" beegahs. Muka or Indian-corn is sown to the rear of the erabank- 
ment, and the water of the anmMs brought to profitable use in irri- 
gating the crops during a break in the rains, or in bringing the corn 
" to maturity on the close of the rains. 'Fhe bed of the naree is sown 
" with barley. Thus one moderate fall of rain fills the naref>, attbrdiiig 
“ the assurance of providing for a crop of muka to its rear, and one of 
" barley in its bed. Their construction, costing from 20 to 200 rupees, 
" falls within the means of the zumeendars ; for in all agricultural works, 
" the cultivators are assisted by ns with pecuniary advances, calculated 
" to meet one-third or one-half of the outlay * 

Besides these works the people were eueouraged to make 
** stone dike walls*^ built of loose stones, without cement, to 
prevent the soil from being washed away by the inoiiutuin 
torrents. W c have not ;>pacc to follow^ Captain Dixon through 
all his useful larger works, amounting in all, when he wrote, 
to ^80 in number, and together \vith K) otliers made b(*fore 
his time, maiiitaiiiiug some 1 l!,8.'2(j acres of cultivation, sown 
with Indian-corn, cotton, barley, wheat or opium, and actu- 
ally submerging more than half that area in the season, and 
for further details must refer our readers to the work itself. 
We have said that the improvements in Mairw ara had (iom- 
xnauded the admiration of Mr. Thomason, on his tour of 
inspection in 181(3. At a still earlier period the Mairwara 
works had attracted the attention of the Court of Directors, 
wdio, in writing to aeknowdedge Major Dixon’s labor.s, w hich 
besides the bcnelicial effect of the employment of the 


* We find in addition to tho«c works, 2'1 weirs constructed across rivers 
and contributing to the spread of cultivation. l>ct the Siipcrintendont f>j>oak 
for himself as to the number and effect of the smaller works. 

" The following abstract denotes our ahilitv in as compared with 

the means at our command in lvS4t>-47. (p. 13*1) 


Years. 

Wells. 

jrioiigii.H. 

Nam'S. 

Mstiniated popu- 
lation. 

TAtAl in .. •. 

2^:i3 
j 6,148 

f 

i 2,712 


100,282 

Totolin 1S46-47, j 

j 9,691 

: 2,0fi5 : 

IncreiuKi daring tbo j ^ 1 
twelve years, ( * ‘j 

3,915 

j 6,979 

' 2,005 1 

' I 

r»0,fl34 

< 


The financial result of Major Dixon’s works shews that its. 3,41,1 12 were 
spent in 1 1 years— that after paying this sum back there was a olcar gain 
m revenue of Rs. 4,00,121 • p. 137. 
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Mairs^ had already been remunerated by a return in reve- 
nue to the extent of three hundred and fifty per cent./' de- 
sired ^^that a liistorical report should be prepared by 
“ Major Dixon, of the scries of measures by which his pre- 
“decessor Lieut.-Colonel Hall and himself have created 
prosperity and peaceful industry in a tract which was pre- 
“viously a scat of poverty and predatory violence." — 230. 
Courtis letter of 27th March 1844. 

Four years elapsed before Major Dixon found time to res- 
pond to this call, and to give the interesting sketch" of 
his la])ors now Ijcfore us. It was only a part of his time 
which had been given to the promotion of agriculture, let us 
sec how he succeeded when he tried to encourage the sister 
arts of coiuiiierco. Tlie jealousy which exists between far- 
mer and nu^rchant was not unknown in Mairwara. But the 
merchant there hated the farmer not as a farmer, but as a 
man wlio, when crops failed, was prone to have recourse to 
his neighbours for a supply of his wants with less of ceremony 
than suited the mercantile idi'a of metm and tum^. In short, 
the JIairs were or had been freebooters, and of course men 
of money held them in natural dn^ d and u -ersiou. But, 
now the liill-nieu were fast chaugine from li cebooters into 
producers and honest customers, am Mie me chants began 
to look less ieHlouJr'h upon tlu ai. is the lesourccs of the 
countn contin>i(*d tc expand u . lcr Mu* combined influences 
of labor, skill and capital, the people more and more Mt the 
Tvant of soiin- commercial emporium nearer than Ajmeer or 
Nusseeraba l, which were from 30 to 40 miles off‘. A town in 
short was wanted, and a tow n they sliould have, determined 
Maji»r Dixon. But here, as on former occasions, the people 
must 1)0 gently led into schemes for their own advantage, 
and again as wc shall sec at the cxjiensc of the Government, 
whose aid is always called in when money is wanted to 
smooth the path of domestic reform. 

No sooner does a civil or a political officer, who > really 
striving for the good of the people, want money for public 
purposes, than the Government comes in just at the op- 
])ortuTic moment, like some Indijin uncle, in our old-fa- 
shioned dramas and novels, to put all parties into good 
humour, and clear up all embarrassments. Is a road want- 
ed, a railway, an embankment or a canal, — are the ener- 
gies of the people to be encouraged, is their apathy to be 
roused, are they hurt or frightened, it is all the same, the 
Government aid is invoked, and, to use a school-boy's phrase, 
“ Nunkey pays for alV^ The sums spent by the Indian Go- 
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vernraent on objects not its own, on objects which other 
Governments never dream of attending to, would equal the 
revenue of a second rate European State. But w'O are anti- 
cipating our history. A city wo have observed was wanted 
to encourage both producers and purchasers in Mairwara. 
Had Major Dixon possessed the cap of Fortunatus, his wislies 
could hardly have been more prom|)tly gratified. There 
ivas a piece of waste land near the Military post of Beawr, 
which would do well for the site of the new city. Down 
went Major Dixon there, and stvck np a notice, that here it 
town should be built. Favorable terms, (again at the expense 
of Government) as to customs and town duties were pro- 
mised; and soon candidates for forty shops were forthcom- 
ing. These Averc mark<^d oil*, forming the nucleus of two 
streets crossing each other at right angles. The Mairs were 
set to work to hew slabs of lamin«it<*d granite IVum the ncigb- 
bouring hills, and soon learned to liaiulle their tools witli dex- 
terity. But for M*ant of stonc-limo the builders were per- 
plexed, none being obtainable or for sale within fifty miU s. 
It happily oecuiTcd to Major Dixon, that veins of limestone, 
which prevail so extensively in primitive formations, might 
be found in tin? ilair Hills, Search was made, and a vein 
was found on tlie very site appropriated for the future town. 

In England, if a man wlio has eommand of, and is willing 
to disburse money, wants to build, bf‘ it- a game-keeper^s 
lodge or a fashionable crescent, all that he need do is to call 
for a contractor, an architect, and, if w anted, a cl(*rk of the 
W'orks; in a few days the sketch of his ])rojected building is 
on his breakfast table, and on a given not distant period, his 
lodge or his crescent stands complete. 

With plenty of money and open weather, the work is s«>on 
done, even if the person wlio gives the order does not know 
bricks from inort.ar. But, in this si f vnto sir juheo^^ 

country of India, order what you please in tin? shape of a 
building, nothing short of per.soual inspccricm and energy 
will bring that building into speedy existence. What w ith the 
interminable delays of native agents, delays in making esti- 
mates, delays in correcting tbem, delays alioiit w^ood, brick, 
stone, or lime, delays on the right hand and delays on the 
left, it i.s a mucli easier thing to plan a building than to 
complete one. It speaks well then for Major Dixon’s energy 
when' we learn that ^‘on the 1st May 1836, throe mouths 
'' after the first stone was laid, the bazaar was opened for 
traffic.” Wealthy dealers flocked into the placie, and with 
them much valuable property. The Mairs behaved admira- 
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bly, not a robbery took place, even women carried goods 
about for miles in security. The rich burghers however 
took it into their lieads that some day Major Dixon might 
leave them, or the Mairs iniglit return to their old bad 
habits, and nothing would satisfy them but a wall round 
their new town, or '^Nya NugguiV* as it had been named. 
We are always being told of the stinginess of the Indian 
Government ; in fact, if there be any truth in what we daily 
see in black and white, all Governors, Governors General, 
and above all, all Cyourts of East India Directors, are penuri- 
ous to tlie very last degree. The amount of virtuous indig- 
nation wasted l)y our Calcutta patriots on tliis one vice of 
the Companv^s during the year, is sonfcthiiig immense. Here 
is an example, one of five hundred or five thousand which 
might 1)0 produced, of this universal and unhallowed ^eed 
for gold. 

Crimine ab uno 

Disec omnes 

The rieli merehants of X\ a Nuggiir wanted a w^all for 
their own particular comfoft and ‘‘atisfactioii. What did 
tln'v do. — did they call a im'cliug, as Eng’:sh merchants 
would liav(' done, and put d(/wn the >*011 want ‘d 't Not they, 
tliey knew better, irom ioag c\pcr< . te of t n libcialu) of 
the Grvei iiToent, tb/ y v,eut te Mnj »r Dixon, cod su’d with 
a soj’t :)f natural fikal in: tinet “ want a wall round our 
^^tosvn, ask ri. .' Government to build us one, aiid von shall 
the arcina’Ct.’^ Major Dixon applied for a wall, and a 
wall was givt n, none of your niud-woik, but a wall of the 
best stone, eorupletc with ramparts, parapets, and bastions, 
linished like a Jiiosaic work. ithobO foot hmg, and holding 
881,101 cubic feet of niasoiirv. Instead of grudging the 
expense wdiich was unavoidably iu excess of the estimate, the 
Court of Directors take the opportunity of its coinpletion 
being reported to pass a com]ilimeiit ou !Major Dixon. 

“Von report,’^* says this penurious Court, “the D.mpletl.;n of the 
" w'ali of the new town of Nya Nuggar, at a cost (2.1, Rs. iO As. 9 
“ pic) at which, according to Licut.-Colonel Sutheiland, it vould have 
“Wn impossible in almost any part of India, or under any other 
“ superintendence than Major Dixon’s, to have constnictcd such works. 
“ The progress made in the con.struction of tank-emhunkments is also 
most satisfactory .” — Letter from the Honourable the Court of DirectorSf 
No. i5, dated 27th March, 1644, p. 229. 

This is a sample of the stinginess of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and of the Court of Directors. To observe the calm 
satisfaction with which the Court touch upon the money 
spent on the '' Nya Nuggur wall,” one would at least 
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have supposed that the building was for them and their 
heirs. They seem only surprized^ almost disappointed, that 
they have paid so little for so great a work. — Now let us 
pause a moment to ask, by what ties were the dealers of 
Nya Nuggur bound to the Kings of the East ? What claim 
had they on the generosity of the Court of Directors ? The 
only answer that can be made is this. The Indian Govern- 
ment and the Court of Directors dole not out their generosity 
with a niggard hand, but rejoice in every opportunity to help 
on the good work of human civilization and improvement. 

We can quite feel for the position of a Colonial Minister 
in the present clay, with every little Pedlington in the Pacific 
clamouring for a constftutiou, and liavc no particular wish 
to criticize Lord Grey’s policy. But, we would ask our 
Indian jiatriots to look at our own colonies for a moment, be- 
fore they condemn so loudly the (joveriimcnt of British 
India. If our local Government be tlie cruel step-mother to 
her charge, whieli they assert she is, what may we ask 
would the mother country do to lier own flesh and blood 
under similar circumstances. Take this case of Nya Nuggur 
for instance. Suppose the case of an English Nya Nuggur’^ 
instead of an Indian one. Suppose that a quiet set of mer- 
chants at Auckland, who disliked the idea of being roasted, 
begged Governor Grey to build a stone wall, aye or a wooden 
one either, round their town at the expense of the Govern- 
ment to protect them from the Maoris, or other outside bar- 
barians. Would Governor Grey give them a wall ? If they 
appealed from Grey in New Zealand to Grey in the Colonial 
Office, w’^oiild they get one ? No. . . . But every age has its pe- 
culiar cant, and the fasliionablc cant just now’ is to run down 
all that is great or good, and to drag every constituted au- 
thority if possible into the mire. 

To return to Nya Nuggur, when Major Dixon wrote his 
Report, the town contained 1955 families and 5(K) shops of 
good masonry, no less than GO of which were oc(-*upied by 
native bankers, whose mercantile dealings extended from 
the sources of the Ganges to Bombay. The annual trade in 
twelve principal staples, including articles imported and 
in transit through the market, is estimated to amount to 
Rs. 1,471,915. 

In 1841, Ajmeer was placed under Major Dixon, who from 
that time has had charge of both that district and Mairwara. 
Here the same course was adopted wdiich had answered so 
in the Superintendent's former charge, and with the 
same success. 
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Prom this time Major Dixon had two assistants allowed 
liiin, but we learn little or nothing of them. We must here 
remark, though we do so with reluctance, that throughout the 
' Sketch of Mairwara,^ there is, except in very generaj terms, 
little mention made of any of Major Dixon's fellow-laborers, 
whether native or European. There is no lack of detail of 
what “ tlie Superintendent" did, but as he must have been 
well supported by subordinate agency, we should have been 
glad to hear a little more of their particular labors. And con- 
sidering that Major Dixon has had for some years the incs- 
timabie advantage of the support and advice of the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, Mr. Thomason, we must pro- 
test against such a negative tribute as the following sentence 
implies. His," (Major Dixon's) “success, under Provi- 
“ (lence, is attributable to the cordial support afforded him by 
“ the people, to the untiring aid of his native officials, and 
“ to a total abstinence of interference or molestation on the 
“ j)art of superior authorities."* 

However, to say that Major Dixon, who has been “ chwf*^ 
military and civil in a sceluci;.,d ])art of the w’ 0 »*l(l for a cpiarter 
of a century, wlio lias w^on lh(' lu-art^ of a n.iiiorj, and l)oth 
aUempfed and accomplished great tl ngs, is f\>t apparently 
(|uite blind ro his own deserts, is only o say that he is human. 

W e gladl'r turn to the pleasing duty of expressing our 
general admirnt’’ou ofliL chare lor .s a district officer. 

As an eX|K ‘icnced engineer he \vas peculiarly quaUned for 
one part of his very interesting duties, but above all we admire 
him for his devotion to the people. In liolding him up iii this 
|)articular as an example to every civil officer in India, we are 
awoirc that few Jiavc before them so interesting a career as his . 
Amongst a fine race of men, growing daily in ah material 
and moral advancement under his eyes, his Uibour was a 
labour of love, and the drudgery of official routine was quite 
forgotten amidst the surpassing interests which surrounded 
him. To turn half savage men into steady eulti\ators or 
artizans, freebooters (see page 61) into good citizens, to bid 
a city arise in the wilderness, to turn sun-burnt hills or tan- 
gled jungles into terraces of cultivation; to sec literally “the 
“wilderness and the solitary place be glad, and the desert 
rej()ic(^and blossom as a rose," this can be the lot of few men, 
howwer skilful or devoted. But, there is not a district officer 


* It is but fair to add that in a letter which is to be found in the Preface, 
Colonel Dixon does acknowledge in suitable terms his obligations to the 
I iieutonant-0 0 vernor . 

.3 p 
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in India who may not imitate in all its brighter features the 
picture which we have attempted to trace. The man who, like 
the Superintendent of Mairwara, will give his time, his 
thoughts, himself, in short, to the people, can never be dis- 
appointed. No great talent, no brilliant opportunity is re- 
quired, the homely but rare virtues of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice, these alone are wanted. 

It is with the minds of nations as with the souls of men ; 
there is no standing stilL India is either advancing and must 
advance under the sway of the Anglo-Saxon, or she is sinking 
and must fall. 

In examining the influences which will most affect tlic 
future destiny of India, the questions which naturally prcst'nt 
themselves are, What is to stand between the supreme power 
of England in the East and her subject millions? Where is an 
aristocracy, a middle class, a power of any kind to come bet w een 
the peasant and the throne ? The answer is, that wc have 
between the two extremes of tlie body politic but one im- 
portant class, important because powerful. This class is 
official, its heads are the officers of the State. On them, 
humanly speaking, all depends. The r61c which the.s(r 
functionaries have to play is without a parallel in tlie History 
of the World, To the people they are the representatives of 
the Government, to the Government thev are tlu^ re- 
presentatives of the people. Separated Jis the English leaders 
of this class are from the people by the differences of nation 
and religion, it is hard enough for them to maintain the sinqile 
path of official duty, liut, standing as they do bctwcicu the 
Government and the people, alone, much more is required of 
them than a mere perfunctory discharge of duty. Unless 
they strive by a nol)le career of self-sacrifice and d(‘votiou to 
the people, to raise and improve the national character, how 
is India to be raised or improved ? What liobles and gentle- 
men have done for England, Englisli officials must do lor In- 
dia. Yet must not the man be lost in the official, we may avcU 
beware of extending to Asia that spirit of fuuctionarism and 
t^xcessive centralization which has so lately been tried in 
Euro])e and found wanting. What wt do want, and what to 
a fair extent we possess, is a body of men like Colonel Jlixoii, 
who, though nominally and officially rulers over, ate really 
representatives of the people. 

With officers such as this, whether civil or military, our 
soldiers will bo faithful, and our peasants will be happy. 
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VII. . 

THE UNKNOWN GOD. 

The Night wa« dark when we were on t he I^ake, 
Alone, not knowing where our Master was, 

Dark was the Night, and dark our lonely hearts. 

lliere was a Moon, but low, and liid by clouds, 
Save where above the horizon lay a line, 

A level line of light which, near or far 
Shewed the black outline of the Kastern Hills. 

Much did wc toil, with every art we liad. 

To speed our vessel, for the breeze had sunk, 

Or only came by snatches, till the rain ; 

Then flashed the incessant lightnings ; then the hills 
Rang, roared, as though the thupder shattered them ; 
Then surged the wave, met hy the opposing blast ; 
Rattled our useless cordage, burst our sail — 

Thirst, fla]>ping in the storm-wind, and his might 
Seized on our bark, and drifted it at will. 

No mau was free from terror, {m*- all knew* 

Those Ij jachtrous billfm',s; 11* whose mastt* ^oiec 
, Had laid thcrij cowering nt our fee' like do^^j. 

V'herc was He nou'? In some fm >i ntain ove 
He ( (mimuned with the Angels, or viih God 
An«i 1 new nut that we peiisLud t.h* :e alone. 

Alas ; fai otherwise, when, ir the ‘’tern. 

He sh*! * ..mid the hubbub oi the storm, 

A if {),. princely couches, in tho pomp 
* )f Ilcrrid's palace. Now he was away : — 
l‘/acl, uf us felt the peril of tin- night, 

.And each man acted as lii.s nature was. 

One fell to prayer, or muttered sudden vows. 
Another lay and wept aloud, some few 
Deeming the storm w’as transient, sate, them 
And watched their trailing nets. Koine strove with me 
To save tlie cauvass, and the laboring mast 

Among the last were two, for ever foremost ; 

One was a reverend man, of ripening age, 

Whose full gray beard fell on his fislier’s coat, 
liven to his belt ; the other was a youth, 

Whoso face, made ruddy by the genial suns 
Of four and tw’enty grape-times, always shone 
A beaming banner of celestial l^ve. 

'llicsc two were working, if the ship might live, 
When the cry rose “ A Spirit!” there it walked, 

Or seemed to walk the waters, and drew near; 

Then he who tvas the elder spake to us 
** If not to be afraid be brave,” he said, 
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** When fear were preservation, be not bold ; 

“ What men could do we have done, now let be, 

“ Lest haply we be found to fight with God.” 

'fhns said he, and we fell upon our faces, 

Blinded by fear, and waited for our death. 

Calm spoke the Form majestic ; — “ It is 1, 

“ Be of good cheer” — we knew it was the Lord, 

And took him up with us into the boat. 

And fell before Him worshipping, and said, 

“ Ah doubtlessly this is the Son of God.” 

O scant of faith, w'hat fear i W"as He not by — 
Absent or present, was His care the less, 

His care for us who loved Him ? ignorant 
That He was with us, when we saw Him not, 

We took Him for a Spirit of Evil, sent 
To make complete the terror of the storm. 

Our hearts calmed with the waiers,— we were saved, 
And knew our Master’s power, and praised his love, 
And, lo’ were landed at the wished-for shore. 

H G. K 
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VIII. 

WANDERINGS IN WESTERN INDIA. 

(Continued from page 352.J 

PART II -THE ROCK TEMPLES OF AJUNTA AND ELLORA. 

At Jclligaori the traveller passes the boundary which se- 
parates Kh^ndeish from the territories of the Nizam. Here 
the road branches off into several ill-defined tracks diverg- 
ing across a wide plain covered with a scanty jungle. Hi- 
therto we had rarely taken guides, and had generally the 
good luck to meet travellers whenever the direction of our 
route became doubtful; but on this occasion our fortune 
failed us, and trusting to the accuracy of our map we wan- 
dercid several miles to the westward. It was not till after a 
long .search that we caught sight of a few herdsmen from 
whom we obtained directions respecting our further progress. 
VVe arrived at noon wearied and imprami at Fardapiir, where 
we found teats and a guard of sepoys belonging to Capt. 
Gill, an officer ernploycd by f Jovernment to copy the paintings 
in the Ajunta ca\es. TIjc site of ti e encampment was well 
chosen, it was a rocky nook, surrounded on ad sides by tall 
bills bcantibiily clothed witn wood; f >> vehad ere entered the 
Berar iiillii, a rugged range, but ly o mcamj devoid of vege- 
table life ami beaTdy. Here a fme sparkling stream of 
water eras'll . . ihc traveller’s path, and in this, under the 
broken iireh of a ruined bridge, wc enjoyed a refreshing bathe 
that made us soon forget the fatigues of our morning march. 

During our vStay at tliis place we had an opportunity of 
observing one of the many characteristic dili’erences in the 
inauners of the native soldiers of the Madras army, as con- 
trasted with those of our own Presideucy. In the former 
w c missed indeed the liaughty martial bearing of the Raj- 
put .sepoy who considers a frigid salaam the lurtitest maik 
of deference he can pay to a superior ; but wc obtained what 
we much preferred just at that time, exccUent attendants, for 
these Madras soldiers, without the least apparent reluctance, 
ministered to our personal wants, prepared our meal, and 
waited at our table. The constitution of the Madras Army 
is founded on a wide basis. In the selection of recruits no 
special regard is paid to caste. The children also of the sepoys 
arc kept with the corps, and entertained as sutlers to the 
camp. They are afterwards classed as supernumeraries, and 
borne on the strength of their respective regiments. Ex- 
actly the reverse to this is the practice which prevails in the 
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Bengal army, where a certain degree of prejudice exists to- 
wards youths who, as the phrase goes, have been brought up 
in the lines. , Indeed, the better class of sepoys invariably pre- 
fer that their children should be educated at their own homes. 

In the Bombay army there exists a still greater disregard 
of caste ; and not only men from the lowest grades of society, 
but even Jews and Christians are permitted to enlist. It is 
not for us cinlians to pronounce on the merits of systems so 
opposite in their nature. Each is probably the best, consi- 
dering the circumstances under which they have been cjiUcd 
into existence. The late Commander-in-chief, in his fare- 
well address, declares himself undisguisedly in favor of the 
Bombay army aiid low caste. Of the Madrassies we know 
little beyond a stout old gentleman who has held the digni- 
fied position of Major domo in our establishment, with more 
profit to himself than any benefit wo are aware of having 
derived from ids superintendence. Of Bombay we can speak 
with more confidence. Here the peculiarities of caste, (or 
rather race) arc more striking, as we lun e already seen in our 
sketch of the Bohrahs ; and are, perhaps, as inveterate as the 
customs in our own Presidency; but the pride and repeUeut 
force of these social distinctions is less felt ; and hence probably 
the success of a system which an attempt to imitate on this side 
of India might be attended with dangerous consequences. 

From Fardapur wc turaed aside to visit the caves which 
are about 2 miles distant. We rambled on foot over u rug- 
ged pathless ridge for about a mile, and then reached a deep 
rocky valley, whence w c jnirsucd our course along the bed of 
a broad stream. The heat of the day had not subsided ; and 
as we toiled along, forebodings of disappointment continual- 
ly rccuiTed to our imaginations. Great consequently was 
our delight when, rounding a turn in tlie gorge, w'c suddenly 
perceived above us the range of temples, — far surpassing in 
number, extent, and structure any description we iiad as yet 
heard. We were much struck with tlie peculiar loneliness of 
the scene ; not a single human habitation, not any thorough- 
fare of man, is to be found near this secluded spot. Beyond 
the caves the valley is closed by a steep precipice over which 
ill the rainy season a mountain torrent falls in a magnificent 
cascade. On cither side, the rocks, ivooded to their summits, 
rise to a considerable height ; and on the right, as the tra- 
veller approaches, the temples in one semicircular line stand 
in fine relief. One might almost suppose that the solitude 
of tins spot had led to its selection. But w hatever may have 
been the motives of those who coustrueted these temples, 
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they now serve only as monuments of bygone creeds, and 
alford us a picture of a past generation ; for the charm of 
sanctity has deserted these halls. No pilgrims visit at their 
shrines; the obscure light of legend points not to their 
authors. The scenes of festive life painted on their walls are 
fast fading beneath the ravages of “ Decay's effacing fingers," 
and except the bubbling of the stream below, no sound 
breaks upon his ear till the traveller enters the inner cham- 
bers where he is assailed by the chattering of innumerable 
bats who thus inveigh against the invasion of their ancient 
sovereignty. Where w' orshippers once thronged in thousands, 
one solitary peon pays an occasional visit, and even he is 
entertained by the Nizam under orders of the British Go- 
vernment. 

The excavations arc twenty-six in number, of various di- 
nujnsioTis. Each contains in an inner recess a representation 
of the Buddhist divinity. The massive roof is supported by 
])illars hewn from the rock itselfi These pillars are not sur- 
Fiioinitcd with elaborate capitals like those of the Elephantine 
caves ; iiidccul Ajnnta is dec.dedlv irferior in sculpture to the 
more recent structures of u simihir c! aracter, The chief ob- 
j(‘ct of interest is to be found in a tew only the caves — 1 
allude to ili(' fresco paintings — thos( rich rehjs of antiquity 
that tlii’vuv oitc solituiy ray of light oi. the maimers of u people 
of wlioui Iiistcu^" has failed to ^ .susr it a x'ecord. Such relics 
arc exticmel rare; similar paintings having been discovered 
ouly in the rock temples of Nuljia. Of the^e latter 1 obtain- 
ed a full de.scription from Baron Muller, who undertook in the 
years 1817-1*8 an expedition of seieiitific research into the 
interior of Africa on the part of the Austrian government. 

The paintings in the Ajnnta caves refer principally to the 
aiicieut mythology of Hindustan. Of the old Buddhist creed, 
as it existed in Western India, we have so few authentic 
documents that conjecture becomes our only guide; and 
(questionable indeed must such guidance ever be. The other 
pictures appear to de])ict palace life. One represents a feast; 
and though the nature of the nands must remain a mystery, 
the jovial guests wuuild doubtless, if pictures could speak, be 
addressing their Ganjunedes to fill their goblets in language 
not dissimilar to that of the Sufi Poet of Persia 

** Boy let yon liquid ruby flov/, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad ; 

“ Whate’er the frowning zealots say, 

“ Tell them their Eden cannot show 
“ A stream so clear as RtiknabSid, 

“ A bower so sweet as Mosellay." 
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In another picture we observed a prince who appears to be 
on terms of greater freedom with a certain lady of rank than 
the etiquette of European Courts would permit; he is in fact 
most familiarly chucking her under the chin. 

The Pictures are not of course painted on the stone itself; 
the face of the rock was first covered with a composition of 
chalk and cow-dung. The figures are well executed, and arc 
in every respect superior to the sculptures. The proportions 
are those of life reduced to about one-third. The colours are 
greatly bedimmed by tim^ and in many places have entirely 
disappeared ; but when we consider that those works of ancient 
art have remained for certainly not less then twelve or fifteen 
centuries unknown and uncared for, it must rather be re- 
garded as a matter of surprise th.at they should have sustained 
so little injury. To be sure though no thought till lately has 
been bestowed on the preservation of those precious relics, they 
have escaped the positive injury inflicted by profane visitors, 
who, to the disgrace of our nation, have sadly defaced the vci- 
ncrable temples of Elephanta. The Government have at 
length become sensible of the importance of rescuing from 
oblivion these vestiges of antiquity. Captain Gill of the 
Madras army has been employed for a considerable period in 
preparing copies of the paintings. He has succeeded in 
restoring the colours wherever they liave not been entirely 
obliterated ; and in the copies which have been transmitted to 
Lcadenhall, a faithful record has been prepared against the 
time when the originals shall have perished. An artist hiil» 
also lately been deputed by the Bombay Government to 
prepare drawings of the caverns not merely at Ajunta, but 
also at Carli, Ellora, and Salsette. These are much wanted, 
as no correct engravings at present exist. Those in Fergus- 
son’s “Rock TernpUs of India** are very inaccurate. The 
best delineation of Ajunta which I have yet seen ivas a wood- 
cut wliich appeared in the Illustrated London News. This 
gives a tolerably correct representation of the general ap- 
pearance of the caves ; though a huge serpent is somewhat 
injudiciously introduced into the foreground, probably to 
startle the simple European reader. 

As Captain Gill will give to the world the result of Us 
researches, it would be superfluous for me to offer a lengthy 
disquisition on the supposed origin of these temples. They 
evidently refer to the age when Buddhism was the predo- 
minant creed of Southern India; for the Deity is nowhere 
represented in the triime character, according to the Brali- 
ilttiuiical doctrine ; and in this respect they differ from the 
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temples at Ellora. The age of Buddhism may be referred to 
the period immediately succeeding the Christian era. In 
the history of the pilgrimage of Fa-Hian, a Chinese philoso- 
pher who visited India in the 4th century, we read that 
Buddhism was the dominant religion. Fa-Hian, however, did 
not travel south farther than Gya and Bengal ; and though, 
he alludes, as we shall quote in another page, to the hereti- 
cal temples of Ellora, strange to say, he does not make the 
sligh test mention of the unquestionably Buddhist caves of the 
Ajunta Pass. More’ however will be said on this subject 
when we come to treat of the Ellora excavations. The fol- 
lowing is an account of the inscriptions discovered at Ajunta, 
taken from a paper read before the Asiatic Society by Profes- 
sor H. H. Wilson. 

inscriptions are small in number and extent, and for the most 
“ ])art not satisfactorily deciphered ; for althou|^h they are written in 
the character employed for the Girnar rocks, they have certain local 
“ })eculiaritie8, and many evident errors occasioned by carelessness, as 
well as lacuna? from the effects of time, the characters not being en- 
“ graved hut painted on the rock.s. So far as they are decipherable they 
“ agree wnth the conclusions drawn from the paintings as to their Bud- 
“dhist origin; and they are important, at. establishing the contem- 
“ pfirary use of the Sanscrit language ; * * ♦ the purport of those most 
‘' certainly decipherable being for the mof^t part reci-rds of gifts and 
“grants to the temple. * • i'Kc churactc.v. in wh’-h the inscrin- 

“tions ai * written are such a® were in f*' )m the third century B. C. 
“to the second A, D. The decoration may therefore afely be placed 
“ within those linu* •*, ana the iangua{.e of i.ae inscriptions being Sans- 
“ crit and not Pa sets at rest the disputed question as to the priority of 
“ the latter language in Buddhist inscriptions.’^ 

After we had satisfied our curiosity by a minute inspection 
of the caves, we retraced our steps along the bed of the 
stream, casting back many a look of admiration at the scene 
we were about to quit. Before we had taken our last gaze, 
our guide bade us hasten from those lonely jungles, as he 
obfserved that darkness Was fast approaching. After sur- 
mounting a series of rugged rocks, we gained the high table- 
land. I ought here to observe that the term table-iand has 
been in this and many other places used for want of a better 
word, it is not to be inferred from this expression that the 
tabic-lands of Central India and the Dekhan axe uniformly 
level tracts; — on the contrary, these plateaus are studded 
with conical hills; but the surface, though in itself undulat- 
ing, bears unifonnly a high elevation when compared with 
the adjacent country. Thus the pass of Tuppa divides the 
high land of Bhopkl from that of Indore. The latter termi- 
nates at the Simrole Pass, where the traveller descends into 

3 u 
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the lower country of Nemaur and KhJindeisli ; he turns the 
Siitpoora range at its eastern extremity, and ascends at 
Ajunta, again to descend at Dowlatabad. A little to the 
east of Ahmadnagar he arrives at the table-land of the 
Western Ghilts, and he continues to traverse a tract of great 
though varying elevation till he reaches the pass of Kandala. 
The name Ajunta is derived from the Sanscrit, and means 
in that language impregnable. The crest of the pass is 
fortified according to the principles prevalent in India since 
the Mussulman invasion. In the campaign of Assaye the 
occupation of this position was deemed of the liighest im- 
portance, holding as it were the key of the principal passage 
thi'ough the Berar hiUs to the valleys of the Taptee and the 
Nerbudda. The serai of Ajunta is a fine building, construct- 
ed of large blocks of dark coloured stone, and reminding 
me by its solidity rather of the massive structures of Egypt 
founded by the munificence of the Saracen Princes than the 
narrow perishable buildings erected for the accommodation of 
travellers in this country. The shelter afforded by this serai 
is considerable. There are no less than eighty-four compart- 
ments, each with an inner and an outer chamber. Tlie cir- 
cumference of the whole may be about one-third of a mile, 
and the area enclosed six acres. The roof is flat, and aff ords 
a fine terraced walk throughout. After the battle of Assaye 
Sir Arthur Wellesley caused this serai to be converted into 
a hospital for the reception of the wounded soldiers. 

As we approached the serai we learnt to our dismay that 
Captain Gill had left a few days before on a visit to Jaulna, 
a large British cantonment in the Nizam’s territories. Our 
appetites, keen with fasting, and whetted by the loiig-lookcd- 
for luxuries of civilized fare, could ill brook this disappoint- 
ment. Our cicerone observed the discomfiture too truthfully 
depicted on our countenances, and obscurely hinted at tlus 
existence of another sahibs A sepoy who was standing near 
at the time rebukingly observed that this was a kalh sahib, 
and that the iail or real siihihs did not admit liim to their 
society ; while others again remarked that they had seen 
Captain Gill talk to this man. All however seemed to agree 
on one point, that no real sahib had broken bread in his 
house. We were much puzzled to guess to what species this 
specimen of humanity might belong, or what attractions he 
could have discovered for &shxg his residence in such a coun- 
try. On one point however we felt assured, that, barring in- 
liospitality, however black his character, or however dark his 
skin might prove, we, at all events at that moment, should 
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regard him as an angel of light. Straight to his abode we 
directed our steps ; and arrived at the great serai, espied above 
the gateway a diminutive shed mimicking in its shape the 
mansions of the great. Here my friend grew nervous and 
left the duties of spokesman to devolve upon me. We 
mounted the steps with a firm tread, and in a determined 
manner demanded admittance to the master of the house. 
As we approached a dusky houri flitted past and concealed 
herself in the recesses of this humble dwelling. From this 
incident we obtained some insight into the domestic arrange- 
ments of our future host. The gentleman himself received 
us in tliat free and airy costume as to his nether parts which 
to particularize has, by general consent, been pronounced un- 
fit for pens polite. He eyed us, as a Yaiikee-Down-Easter 
would say, somewhat slantingdicularly. In the conversation 
which followed, and during which our host seemed ill at ease, 
wc learnt that he was an apothecary of a binomial stock, 
employed on seventy rupees a month to attend to the health 
of a detachment of sepoys, which detachment was employed 
to protect Captain Gill ; and moreover that Captain Gill was 
era|)loyod to <!opy the paintings in liio cave? we had just 
quilted; l>ut what these paintings w(,/'C to d'^^ the old priest 
who fasliioncd. tlum had qirto forgot mention. Onrhost, 
as he further informed us, the nepiiew of an old officer in 
the Madras finny, a vague relationship seldom up iu this 
country, thougli * ii Roman Cathohe coaiitrics it is said to serve 
the priestjiood a.s a flimsy covering for their parental tiffe^lion, 
as the Spanish adage hath it of the cathedral city of Seville ; — 
“ Kuow^ ye the street of the padrees, where all men have un- 
cles and none fathers These instructive details w^ould doubt- 
less at any other time have proved vastly entertaining, but 
the lengthened countenance of my companion told me the 
direction of his thoughts, and reminded me of the object of 
our visit. 1 therefore delicately intimated that wc had been 
greatly disappointed at not meeting Captain Gill, and had 
consequently been forced to lodge in the serai. He duly 
observed that he regretted that he could show us no hospitality, 
as the rules of the service forbad such conduct on the part of 
a Non-Commissioned Officer. Here was a severe trial for our 
feelings ; but commission or no commission, (iucen^s or Com- 
pany's livery are all alike in the eyes of the hungry man. 
‘^No such illiberal usage, quoth I, exist in our enlightened 
Presidency. With us there is but this one standard, the uni- 
versal brotherhood of Man.” A very good maxim by the 
bye for a traveller, provided lie keeps his w^eather eye open 
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towards this same brother Man. Our host, poor fellow, seeing 
that we would take no denial, ordered the repast to be served, 
and in truth he ftimished us with the choicest entremets of 
Indian cookery ; the entertainment being, in our opinion, 
worthy the salary of a Member of Council. Our host, reas- 
sured by our affable demeanour, went so far as to volun- 
teer furnishing us with charpoys^ or native beds, for the night, 
a luxury we could duly appreciate after the experience we had 
had of the floors of native huts. How little do those philo- 
sophers know of human life who idly descant on the just and 
equable distribution of happiness through the varied grades 
of society ! Hunger, say these declaimers, affords the poor 
man a sauce whose equal no gastronomic art can supply ; and 
fatigue a pillow more downy than the couches of wealth.^^ 
The sharper the appetite the keener tlie palate, privations make 
us sensible of comforts, but do not supersede their intrinsic 
worth. Pampered dignitaries arc bad authorities in such 
matters, for with them emphatically ^‘what is, is right.^^ 
Well saith Solomon Better is he that is despised and hath 
a servant than he that honourcth himself and lacketh bread 
Blessings be on the head of that truth-loving aldennan who 
at a city feast thus apostrophized his neighbour the country 
bumpkin : What he exclaimed, are you going to throw 

away that glorious appetite on a leg of boiled mutton ‘ri’ 
How hard a thing it is,^' saith the learned Salmagundius, 
for a man to bite olf lus own nose How much harder, sav 
I, for a winter to restrain the digressions of an excursive pen. 
But we will return to the sober details of our narrative. 
The day following our interview with the apothecary, we paid 
a visit to Captain Gill’s house. This proved to be nothing 
less than a mosque. We have elsewhere remarked on the 
appropriation of those places of worship to various sccmlar 
purposes — objects doubtless highly conducive to the interests 
of the dominant race, though not exactly sucli as the pious 
founders could have anticipated. Staging bungalow^s, private 
dwellings, and resorts for pleasure and recreation are a few of 
the metamorphoses these buildings have received. Mosques, 
though highly picturesque, (for the canned niches and the 
arabesque give a pleasing effect to the interior of the building,) 
are by no means adapted for cool or airy dwellings, the narrow 
windows and the solid walls preclude the possibility of ven- 
tilation. y 

On my arrival at Pulmuri I was compelled to part company 
from my fellow-traveller, as I had arranged my departure from 
Bombay by an earlier steamer. My journey from this point 
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became a succession of forced marches^ and my observations 
necessarily partook of the altered character of my travels. 
Henceforth the camel-driver became my only companion, — 
by no means an unintelligent creature in his vocation, though 
not exactly competent to discuss the social economy of the 
various tribes whose acquaintance we made, or to contrast the 
judicial and fiscal arrangements of European and Asiatic Go- 
vernments. Still less could he describe the bright constella- 
tions that lit our path as we wandered at night amidst the sad 
stern hills of the Dekhan — ^he would indeed accdinpany us 
with the enthusiasm of an antiquarian when we visited the 
wonders of Ajunta or Ellora; but beyond a ^^wal wa! yih 
daddn hat — tjih mch bdV^ — he never favoured us with any 
valuable suggestion us to their origin. But he was pre- 
eminently in his element when bargaining with buniahs. 
One night he had kept us awake for two hours while he was 
haggling with the lady of the house, first about a few cowries, 
and then finding, after he had exhausted his powers of logic, 
that his position w^as untenable, he shifted his ground and 
made an appeal to the old woman^s generosity and entreated 
her to indiule the pepper, salt, and other condiments in the 
price he had agreed on for the alia; I itfemrau reasoning, or 
Icngtli of tongue, if you like, finally p; availed. I had been so 
interested in this controversy that I ijuitted tue inner apart- 
ment, where 1 had been vainly endeavouring to compose 
myself to slcnr,. in order to a^ cerluin the issue. The chop- 
fallen camel- driver stood sileni, but the old lady, turning 
contemptuously from her customer, related to me the nature 
of his demands ; and on my inquiring the result, expressed her 
surprise at my simplicity in supposing that an ancient stager 
as her looks bespoke her to be, could have ever submitted 
to such imposition. The camel-driver (like his beast) was a 
native of Marwar, a Brahman by caste, He alw'ays ad- 
dressed me after the custom of his country as “ Muhoraf^ 
(great king). Whether the charm lay in the word or the 
man^s voice, I much preferred this appellation to the long 
drawling Khudawand (godlike), as Europeans are styled in 
our provinces. Not that, like a certain pious prelate, who 
laid the flattering unction to his soul that he was styled 
gharib parvmr (cherisher of the poor), because he listened 
to every petition, I attach much value to the literal mean- 
ing of those exalted epithets. My fiiend, however, when 
he chose, was sufficiently plain spoken. One day w^e were 
talking on the subject of some elaborately worked chains 
we had seen in the shop of a native. He inquired of what 
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metal my watch chain might be. I replied it was made 
of gold, whereupon he sneeringly said, naAin, Muharajy 
sone ka nahin, pital ka hai and when I assured him that 
it was real gold, he observed that it was very udas, which 
may be literally rendered spiritless — or in slang parlance 
seedy. 

The altered character of my travels was not merely con- 
fined to a change in my compagmm de voyage — 1 could per- 
ceive that I was now approaching a more civilized region, 
and I was about to enter on a route where so far from having 
to endure the hardships and privations which I have describ- 
ed in the earlier portion of my narrative, the traveller enjoys 
accommodation unknown and unhoped for even on the Grand 
Trunk Road of the Bengal Presidency. Nor does the change 
end here; for on quitting Pulmuri, Nature again alters her 
aspect. It may not then be out of place to take this oppor- 
tunity for descril)ing tlie general scenery of the Deklian. 
Those who have been accustomed to the teeming population 
of our Gangctie provinces are too apt to picture to their ima- 
ginations, India as a grand and glorious region decked out 
with all tlie boasted richness of Oriental scenery, varied only 
by deep impenetrable jungles, where the exuberance of vege- 
table life has usurped the dominion of the soil. I had heard of 
the thirsty tracts that skirt the western boundary of Hindustan, 
but my expectations, raised by the fancied glories of South- 
ern Ind, were scarcely prepared for the stern sad scenery 
which now met my eye as I travelled to>vards the south, 
long lines of sombre hills, destitute of timber, barely even 
enlivened with a single blade of herbage, but covered with 
large boulders of granite scattered in dark profusion, occa- 
sionally relieved by patches of cultivatioii in the inteiwening 
valleys. The traveller at long intervals an’ivcs at some large 
village, for the little hamlets so thickly scattered throughout 
our own provinces, are here rarely to be seen. From the 
time we quitted Indore till our arrival at Auruugabad, where 
we reached the great line which connects Bombay with Cal- 
cutta, we had found no well-defined road ; the distances are 
vaguely measured by villages ; — thus w^heii we inquired in 
the better peopled districts the distance to any place, the 
reply would uC, that it was so many villages off; — (a village 
we generally put down as equivalent to mile and a half) — a 
significant proof of depopulation and decay. These observa- 
tions of course refer only to that portion of the Nizamis 
territories, through which we travelled. From what we 
could asccrlain, the valley of Ellichpur and the country in 
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the \icinity of J aulna and Hyderabad presents a more favour- 
able appearanee. 

The inarch from Pulmuri to Ellora lies through a peculiarly 
wild country, though that night in which I wandered amidst 
these dark hills has probably left on ray mind even a more 
dismal impression than the scenery itself would have justified. 
An uncouth agwa (guide), who spoke a barbarous dialect* 
scarcely intelligible either to the camel-driver or myself, ran 
l)y our side to direct the course we should pursue. The dis- 
tance was 22 miles, and as we jogged along by the light of 
the brilliant constellations, amidst these monotonous lines of 
sad dreary hills, the distance api)eared to grow interminable. 
We travelled many miles without passing a single village or 
any trace of cultivation. I did not even meet a single hu- 
man being till 1 approached liowzah, where 1 began to observe 
some herdsmen driving forth their cattle to graze on the 
scanty pasturage of the valleys. I also remarked a few cul- 
tivated plots unaccompanied by houses ; but a shed adjoin- 
ing each field serves as a shelter for the owner ; who leaves 
his village, (which may be man,y miles distant) as night closes 
in, to watch the safety of his crop;:;. I obscn^cd many of 
these cultivators approaching in large groups as T drew near 
the walls of the city. 

On entenug within the iofty stone walls of ilowzah, signs 
of ruin and dec :y were loo plainly visible on pvery side, the 
smaller hal) it ju-jus were cru^oblin^ to decay, the larger 
buildings stood roofless though their solid walls defied the 
raA'ages jf 'rime. On arriving at a quarter which still retain- 
ed an appearance of being inhabited, I lost no time in mak- 
ing enquiries for the Koiwal, in order that I might obtain 
through that functionary the necessary accommodation for 
the night. The Koiwai was absent on leave, as 1 was in- 
formed by certain dissolute looking soldiers in tJie service of 
the Nizam, who were sitting enjoying their pipes, and with 
the utmost nonchalance occasionally condescending to give a 
reply to my queries. These worthies acknowledged however 
to the existence of an officer in command, a “ HavUdar but 
they stoutly declined the honour of guiding me to the pre- 
sence.^’ Threats were unavailing, and I disdained to bribe 
this ill-looking crew for performing a service by which in my 

* Hindeo, with a considerable admixture of Maliratta, is the dialect employ- 
ed by the villagers in this district. Thus,/ttoa^ we found to mean near, and 
kkara far. This use of the latter word is evidently similar to jubar ( mbur) 
as applied to distance by the rustics of these provincesi or as wc say “a severe 
stage” 
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opinion they should have felt themselves honoured. Accor- 
dingly I drew up the camel opposite their houses^ and intima- 
ted my determination not to quit till one should agree to 
shew me the road to the house of their superior. This re- 
course to the native custom of dlmma produced the desired 
effect. 

The remark has often been made that a European travel- 
ling in Native States meets with more civility and a readier 
attention than in our own provinces, — in short that we arc 
most respected where we are least known. This argument, 
though fallacious, is partially based on fact. In those parts 
of India where Englishmen are rarely seen, and then only as 
invested with great authority, the respect they receive is pro- 
portionally greater than on lines of road where adventurers 
of every description have shewn the people of this country, 
that every w'hite man is not a sahib. But this remark ap- 
plies indifferently to states under native rule, and to our own 
provinces; and from the experience of a long journey, I 
should decidedly pronounce the balance of civility and at- 
tention a traveller is likely to receive, to be decidedly in 
favour of the latter. In the former he is sure to experience 
nothing but ill-will from that large class of dissolute Mus- 
sulmans who dread the advent of British power as curtailing 
the sources of an indolent livelihood. From the Hindoo, 
especially the small shopkeeper or the simple agriculturist, be 
will everywhere meet with nothing but civility and good will. 

The commandant I found in a Imppy state of insensibility 
from the effects of opium. He was roused after some delay, 
and went at my l)idding to proemre supplies. I returned to 
the bazaar and there dismounted. My arrangements were 
soon made, I occupied the verandah of one bunitih^s shop, 
and made an agreement with his opposite neighbour to pre- 
pare me some chupaties. This he did for the great sum of 
two pice. I extracted three hard-boiled eggs from my wallet, 
and our commandant presently returned with some milk, so 
that taking all things into consideration, J had no reason to 
be dissatisfied with my dinner. I here also learnt with great 
satisfaction that there existed a bungalow on a hill about one 
mile distant from the town. Thither I directed my steps and 
reached it about eleven o^clock at night. Here I found 
every accommodation. This building has been erected by the 
officers belonging to the division of the Contingent stationed 
at Aurungabad, for the loftiness of its position and the purity 
of fts.air have conferred on Rowzali the reputation of a 
sanitarium. 
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In the morning I proceeded to take a survey of my situ- 
ation and explore the route to the far-famed caves of Ellora.^ 
The bungalow is perched on the edge of a ridge of no very 
great elevation ; between it and the town^ the country being 
thickly strewed with graves and mosques in every stage at 
preservation. There^ in a plain tomb^ not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding sepulchres^ rest the remains 
of the tortuous Aurangzeb; they having been conveyed 
hither from the camp at AJima^agar^ where this prince 
closed his long and troubled reign. The shrines of a host of 
pirs or sheikJis have invested Eowcah with a peeuliar charm 
of sanctity in the eyes of the followers of the prophet ; the 
name itself Bowzah in the Arabic language signifies ^Hhe 
tomb of a saint.^’ 

The rock temples however constitute the chief attraction 
of EUora to the European traveller, though — ^like the struc- 
tures of Ajunta — they command but little attention from 
the existing creeds of Hindustan. The caverns are not^ as 
at Ajunta, hewn from the face of the rock at a consi- 
derable height from the base, but arc situated at the foot of 
a ridge of granitic hills ; neither do they form one continu- 
ous chaiu, but arc scattered at long intervals along a front of 
rock nearly two miles in length. Ag:i'n, unlik ; the former, 
they are not buried in a wild mounlaiu gorges on the con- 
trary, the country in front opens into a wide -^eW cultivated 
plain. Here h the village of Irrult* from which by an eu- 
phonious oorruption the name EUora has been derived. In this 
there is a shiwala or Hindoo temple of modem days, which, 
though itself a handsome building, affords but a poor con- 
trast to the gigantic structures of the more ancient religions. 

1 had not leisure to examine minutely the entire range of 
caverns. I therefore hastened to the principal, K^&s. 
This is not a cavern, but a temple hewn from the hill ; the 
rock has been cut above as well as from the interior ; the 
temple thus stands entirely distinct from the hill from which 
it has been hewn, a monolithic structure seventy feet in 
height and above two hundred in length. The cliff* immedi- 
ately behind the temple rises in a perpendicular wall to the 
height of one hundred and ten feet.t The visitor ascends by 
a flight of steps into the vestibule, and thence again into the 


^ So called according to the popular belief after a king, or rather mythic 
personage named Eeloo hj whom they were constructed. 

f These measurements were furnished to me by an Officer in the Bombay 
Medical Senice who was afterwards my shipmate in a voyage Aloxaii' 
dria to Trieste. 
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principal hall, where at the further end facing the door is a 
gigantic figure of the triune deity of the worshippers of 
Vishnu. My mind was lost in wonder when I viewed these 
lofty chambers. 1 looked above at the massive but not un- 
ornamented roof supported by handsome fluted pillars; I 
looked around at the solid walls of rock that divide the halls 
and aisles of this extraordinary temple, and 1 saw through the 
windows pierced in these walls on three sides the surround- 
ing rock from which this structure has been hewn, cut into 
long range of finely sculptured caverns. The view from 
the interior of the temple is in my opinion the most impos- 
ing: and created in me doubtless an impression the more 
profound because the less anticipated. Such remains of In- 
dian antiquity as exist in the Bengal Presidency are certain- 
ly calculated to disappoint the sanguine traveller. When 
the much vaunted Elephanta appeared poor and despicable 
after the wonders of Ellora, the reader can easily imagine tlui 
contempt inspired in my mind by the spiritless caves in tin' 
vicinity of Gya. There a few solitary inscriptions or a small 
carving of an elephant may be seen over the entrance of 
plain square caves that can lay no claim to grandeur of exe- 
cution or richness of design; but in the caves which immedi- 
ately surround Kailas, "i' the walls are covered with elaborate 
sculpture, pourtraying the greatest scenes of Indian mytho- 
logy. Here arc represented the successive avatars of Vishnu 
when he descended to free the earth from the giants and 
evil rulers by w^hom, according to Indian fable, she was then 
oppressed. These sculptures doubtless refer to the overthrow 
of the Buddhist creed in Southern India, or, as the story is 
told in the Ramavana, to the wars waged by Rama, when by 
the aid of his monkey ally, Hanuman, he drove his adversary 
Ravana to seek refuge in lionka (Ceylon), an island wliich to 
this day has served as the last stronghold of Buddhism in 
India westward of the Ganges. 

The history of these caves is involved in profound obscu- 
rity. Conjectures drawn from internal evidence have been 
hazarded respecting the sects to whom their structure is 
due. In the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society 
this subject has been fully investigated, and I greatly regret 
that I have been unable to procure the work in order that I 
might correct the very superficial observations of a single 
visit. I have already alluded to the Chinese Pliilosophcr 

Kaitka in a name applied in Hindu mythology to one of the mountains 
The Olympus of the Indian divinities. 
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Pa-Hiaii ; and I then promised to furnish the reader with 
the scanty infonmation to be gleaned from the writings of that 
traveller. Pa-Hian himself did not visit the south of India, but 
received his account from travellers. The following is an 
extract taken from his Pilgrimage 

Two hundred yeou yan to the south, there is a kingdom called 
Tka~th$en where there is a seny Ha Ian of the former Foe kia she. 
'fhey have excavated a great mountain of rock to construct it. It con- 
sists of five stories; the lowest, which hath the form of an elephant, 
includes five hundred stone chambers. The second, which hath the 
form of a lion, contains four hundred chambers. ITie third, which hath 
the form of a horse, contains three hundred chambers. The fourth, 
which hath the form of an ox, contains two hundred chambers. The 
fifth, which has the form of a pigeon, contains one hundred chambers. 
At the uppermost story, there is a spring of water which follows the 
circumvolutions of the rock. It encircles the apartments in its descent, 
performing thus the tour of the edifice to the lowest floor, the apart- 
ments of which also it waters, and then passes out at the gate. In all 
the stories there are windows pierced through the rock for the admission 
of the light, so that every chamber is perfectly illuminated, and there is 
no darknes.s there. At the four comers of the edifice, they have hewn 
the rock and formed steps for ascending ; at present men ascend by 
means of small ladders to reach a place w'hcre formerly a man left the 
print of his foot. H< re is the reason why they call temple Pho lo 
yue. Pho h yue in Indian signifies a pigeoi In th:s teiaple there are 
always Arhans who dwell there. The little hill is wasti tmd uninhabit- 
ed ; it is only at a very greui distance that il re are ary villages. The 
inhabitants are a perverse race who do r )t rocognise the la’v of Foe. 

The Samaneai) , Brahmans, heretics, and all th. people of the 
country have freti ientl> seen men come hying to the temple. When 
therefore the C vrgy of Reason of the other kingdoms would go thi- 
ther and practice the rites, the natives said to them, ‘‘why come you 
not flying? We have seen ecclesiastics arrive here on the wing!” The 
ecclesiastics answered, “ Our wings are not yet formed.”* 

(To he continued.) 


* Mr. J. W. Laidlay, the able Translator from the French, and Annotator, 
of Fa-HiaiCs Pilgrimage^ subjoins the following remarks on the above oas- 
KHgc, from Col. Sykes's “ highly interesting Notes on Uks Religtous, Morale 
and Political state of India.” 

“ Those who have read my description of the caves of Ellora may be in- 
duced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent rocks tho ori^nals 
of Fa-Hian*s monastery and 1,500 chambers. Considering the constant bias of 
human nature to enhance the value of that in which a personal interest is 
mixed up 1 am surprised the travellers from the Dekhan did not lead 
Fa-Hian more astray than they appear to liave done. My doscription of tem- 
ples supported by elephants and lions, of a temple of three stories (Teen 
lokh ) of windows pierced in the rock, of multitudinous chambers, of the course 
of rivulets down tho mountain, and carried over and into the caves of the un- 
inhabited locality, and finally, oven tho name may be supposed to have oriri- 
natod in the fioeks of blue pigeons which no doubt then as now inhabited the 
perforations in the mountains : my description, 1 repeat, offers so many mat- 
ters of approximation to the general points of the inflated and distorted ac- 
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counts given to Fa-Hiau bjr the people from the Dekhan that it mav fairly bo 
permitted to us to consider that Fa-Htan is describing Ellora. The excava- 
tions in Salsctte would afford the nest approximation/^ond after those the 
wondrous labours at Junir (Jooneer) and the Ajunta Ghkt. Fa-Hian*8 silence 
with respect to the lim eavei at EUora which he would have designated as 
those of the heretics, offers to my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they 
wore not in existence. Apparent^ for the preceding 1,000 Tears there had 
not been Hindu dynasties or a I&ida population sufficiently powerful, or 
numerous, to have produced them.” 

Unfortunately we have been unable to procure the original from which 
this is an extract ; but to judn of the whole by the part we should be dis- 
posed to pronounce the ColonePs description to be scarcely less *'hiflatod and 
distorted” than the aoeounts famish^ to Fa-Hian. Blue pigeons as tho 
reader probably knows are by no means peculiar to Ellora ; but notoriously 
congregate in deserted buildings. On such a foundation it is scarcely fair to 
base a theory. Still less can any argument be deduced from the silence of so 
vague and unsatisfactory a writer as Fa-fiian.*^ 

* List of stsffOB contioDsd ftom (he previous article 

December list. Fsrdspilu-, morningi 14 miles, Captain Gill's tents. 

„ „ Ajunta, evening, 3 miles, by the pass, 5 by the caves, serai. 

January 1st, Bilore, evening, S9 miles, a native shop, 

t, Bnd, POliDuri, morning, 19 miles, a tree. 

„ „ Rowzah, evening, 3S milei, a bungalow. 
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IX. 

THE POOR OF ENGLAND,-nTHEIR INDUSTRUL, SOCIAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS WRONGS * 

(CiMtinu^ frmp. 337 J 

"Many tl^ngs have been written about shirtmaking ; but here perhaps 
" is the saddest thing of all, not written any where till now, that 1 know of. 
" Shirts by the thirty-thousand are made at two pence-half-penny each and 
" ill the meanwhile no heedle-woman, distressed or other, can be procured in 
" London by any housewife, to give, for fair wages, fiur help in sewing.” 

So writes Mr. Thomas Carlyle in the first of those strange 
amalgamations of harsh English and unpractical lugubrious- 
ness, the Latter-Day Pamphlets. We wonder that a man of 
a turn of mind so evidently practical as the author of Alton 
Locke can quote with the smallest approbation the worthless 
pedantries of this most consummate of all modem sham. 
That Mr. Carlyle is a man ef genius and of learning there is 
no disputing : but, to say nothing of his intolerable sole- 
cisms, vulgar humour, and ungracious rhetoric, one who can 
set up a scheme for recasting the Government of England, 
by fixing on the Noblest possible man to digest the whole 
aifair anew and to enrol a bevy of Noblers as his lieutenants, 
and so proceed to the reformation ‘ every ‘Social, political, 
and religions abuse ; without a singt3 glance at the divinely- 
constituted offices of Monarch and ('hurch, oi a thought that 
the Powers v bich be are ordained of God, is surely no oracle 
for a divine who entertsdns such an elevated assurance of 
the inherent efficacy in Christianity to reform the nations as 
the author of Alton Locke displays in the striking chapters 
which conclude his second volume. Indeed we are bound to 
say that the autobiographer has written a good deal on the 
polity and institutions of our country, and especially on 
Church and University abuses and reforms, with which not 
all his strong common-sense and sustained eloquence bavc 
been able to imbue us with any sympathy whatever, and for 
which we can account only on the belief that he speaks in 
his assumed character of a Chartist and a Sceptic ; and that 
the new light which breaks upon the hero of the story, from 
the benevolent offices of the widowed Lady Eleanor (one of 


* Altok Locke. Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography, 2. Vole. I^n- 
don. Chapman and Hall. 1860. Latter-Pay Pamphlets. Edited by 
Thomas Carlyle. London. Chapman and Hall. 1860. Principles or 
Political Economy. By John Stuart Mill. London. Parker. 1848. 
Parochial work. By the Revd. E. Monro. London. Parker. 1850. 
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the most successful delineations of female self-devotion to 
works of high philanthrophy which we remember any where) 
may be felt to neutralize the less genial sentimentalities of his 
earlier career. To follow all the incidents of this fascinat- 
ing production is as much beyond our limit as our purpose ; 
and, so far as it debars us from introducing our readers to 
many exquisite pictures of English life among the higher and 
ecclesiastical classes, we regret it. But our business witli it 
is simply as a mirror in which the Wrongs of the Poor stand 
in bold relief; and to that view, therefore, we confine our- 
selves. 

To shew the extent of existing calamity in that single class 
whose wrongs we propose to Hlustrate in any detail in the 
present paper, the ''sweaters, and sweater's sweaters, and 
sweater’s sweater’s sweaters” who supply the ready-made gar- 
ments of the city Show-shops, and also, sad to say, a large 
proportion of bespoken” articles of costume, we avail our- 
selves of a further revelation of Mr. Carlyle, containing facts 
much less novel than the hideous vehicle through which he 
chuscs to present them to us. 

“Thirty thousand outcast Needle-women working themselves swiftly 
“ to death j three million Paupers rotting themselves in forced idleness. 
“ helping smd Needle-women to die : these are but items in the sad 
“ ledger of despair. 

“Thirty thousand wretched women, sunk in that putrifying well of 
“ abominations ; they have oozed in upon London, from the universal 
“ Stygian quagmire of British industrial life ; are accumulated in the 
**well of the concern, to that extent. Britisb charity is Binitten to the 
“heart, by the laying bare of such a scene; passionately undertakes, 
“ by enormous subscriptions of money or by other enormous effort, to 
“ redress that individual horror, as 1 and aU men hope it may. But, 

“ alas, what next ? This general well and cesspool once baled clean out 
“to-day, will begin before night to fill itself anew. The universal Sty- 
“ gian quagmire is still there ; opulent in women ready to be ruined, and 
** in men ready. Towards the same sad cesspool v'ill these w^aste cur- 
“ rents of human ruin ooze and grayitate as heretofore except in drain - 
“ ing the universal quagmire itself, there k n.) remedy. ‘ And for that, 
“what is the method?’ cry many in an angry manner. To whom, 

“ for the present, I answer only, Not ‘ emancipation,’ it would seem, my 
“ friends ; not the cutting loose of human ties ; something far the 
“ reverse of that V *' 

In fact, tlie remedy is in Mr, Carlyle’s opinion, to get 
rid of all "Phantasm Captains,” histrionic Kings, solemn 
Bishops and high Dignitaries j with Governments responsible 
only to “the twenty-seven million gods of the shilling 
gallery," horse hair and Bedtapism, universal ballot-boxes 
and counts of heads : and to confide to the Noblest with his 
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select series of Nobler, the divine everlasting duty of directing 
and controlling the Ignoble V* 

But wherefore all this misery and destitution and ruin in 
the land to which our fondest thoughts recur, and which her 
vast incalculable resources stomp as Queen of the Nations ? 
No doubt a good deal is referable to the advanced powers of 
machinery, and the fact that, beyond a certain limit, which 
probably, in most of th9 industrifd arts, has been reached long 
ago, no possible increase of demand can absorb all the labour 
which was, or at any rate would have become necessary for 
the production of that quantity, by handicraft, which original- 
ly suggested the application of the machine. In this way a 
vast number of hands wliich in the byegone found eraploy- 
ineiit in the small manufactures which were common in the 
Ihiglisli hamlets have been positively driven to the towns ; 
where being needy stratigers, they have been compelled to 
.accept the meagre dole proffered by panderers for the 
(competition market. The system of curtailed indulgence and 
vigorous discipline which lias placo under the existing Poor 
Laws, as a substitute for, — not, as Mr. Carlyle recommends, 
“eulistmcnt in English, Scotch, and Irish Industrial Regi- 
under industrial Colonels, Workmasters, Task- 
mastersS, Life-corarafmde^'s, equitabh an Ehad tmanfhns and 
“ inflexible hc,^’ (for we presume it will be generally conced- 
ed that the altri native proposed to tne unemployed poor of a 
given locality c ^ ould not lie bt .wet.L labour elsewhere under 
conditions i i rict as soldiering,’’ and the non-issue of meal) 
— ^but as a suiistitute for optional and remunerative occupa- 
tion in new and distant spheres of industry has no doubt 
thrown many upon such resources as the towns supply, 
whose spirit could not brook the too often inhuman exactions 
of th(^ Uniom, And we are not prepared to say that the 
various featiu es of agricultural pauperism which we so vividly 
(lej)icted in Alton Locke’s recital on that his memorable 
second visit to the country, as a Chartist haranguer, have no 
influence in congregating the mass of destitute labourers in the 
cities. But, whatever be the causes in the cities of England, the 
able-bodied poor are, by thousands and by tens, and hundreds 
of thousands, perishing for lack of bread, and reluctant to fore- 
go the mere chance of a provision, though the sources whence 
it may accrue can often be only two insufficiently investigated, 
A very large proportion of this unemployed labour is drift- 
ed 'into a channel for the supply of the present excessive 
extravagance in cheap costume. The large majority of West- 
End Houses having resolved to adopt the contract system, 
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and^ transforming what were the work*rooms of their prede- 
cessors into saloons of display, to dispose of the mechanical 
department to unprincipl^ middlemen, the supply of such 
contractors has, as is usual, increased with the demand. 
Just such an one was Jemmy Downes, whose career we will 
now illustrate from the volumes under review. 

The old employer of Alton Locke had died, and his son 
resolved to go ahead with the timei|. Why should he re- 
main in the minority, and stick to the old, slow-going 
honourable trade? while wmy-clothes, post-oflBLce clothes, 
policeman’s clothes were furnished by contractors and sweat- 
ers, hiring work at low-prices, and letting it out to journey- 
men at still lower ? If workmen chose to take low rates, 
was he bound to make them a present of more than they 
asked for ? No— one Saturday evening he makes official an- 
nouncement that he will commence business in the show- 
trade,’’ and that in future all work will be given out to be 
made up at the men’s homes. 

His auditory, as it might be presumed, were quite insensi- 
ble to the delight with which the outer world would gaze on 
the splendid architectural improvements, plate, glass, and 
brass scroll-work, arabesques and chandeliers by which the 
respectable, but hitherto unpretending, establishment was in 
future to be signalized ; and adjourned to the nearest house of 
call to canvass their consequent expectations and resources. 
And therq was a division of counsels — ^for Jemmy Downes 
having settled himself upon the taUe, with a pipe and a jmt 
of porter, disputed John Crossthwaite’s authority to organize 
a resistance to the new system, and expressed his willingness 
to bear his share of the curse he heard invoked on each trai- 
tor’s head, i^ like Shechem Isaacs — ^that sold pen-knives in 
the streets six months ago, he could " ride in his own carriage, 
all along of turning sweater/’ A protest is prepared, and 
six resolute spirits, among whom were Crossthwaite and Al- 
ton Locke, signed their determination never to swell the 
crowd of artisans now choldng and strangling one another 
to death; end — ^for there had been a traitor in the camp — 
were contumeliously discharged, without reason assigned, the 
next day. Of the forty who took the yoke upon them, and 
went down to the house of bondage, not knowing whither 
they went, Mr. Locke relates in his subsequently written 
autobiography ; — 

** Every man of them is now a beggar, comptfred to what he was then. 
“ Many are dead in the prime of life, of consumption, bad food, and 
** lodging, and the peculiar diseases of our trade. Some have not been 
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“ heard of lately— we fancy them imprisoned in some sweaters’ dens— 
but thereby hangs a tale, whereof more hereafter.” 

Thus destitute of every means of honourable provision, 
save tlirough his liberal welcome at Sandy Mackaye^s, Mr. 
Locke determines, at the suggestion of the fine old Scot, to 
^^pack up his duds, and the poems wi' them, and gang till 
his cousin i' the university, wha’U surely put him in the way 
0 ^ publishing them and so resolved on the first of those 
" memorable joumeys^^ to which we alluded in a former paper. 
And whoever has any love for English rural retirement will 
read with delight our author’s discussion of a Cockney's first 
impressions on the joyous genial bits of Nature in “Me 
yard where the gentlemen live when they go out of toum” 
Though this is all beside our present object, we must again 
record the sacrifice of foregoing some single sketch of the 
\illage sportsmen, and his loving, laughing wife and boy ; or 
of the labourer, or the school-master, or the parson — all 
conceived in the kindest mood, and delineated in touches 
often of quite extraordinary brilliancy. Viewed simply in 
reference to artistic excellence, these figures, and the story 
of the Cambridge i »oat race, and the w hole denouement of 
Mr. Locke's rencontre with the fair L Han at uie University 
and tlic Deanery, are perhaps the vei best-cr uceived pas- 
sages in the volumes. But we must iiurry o-u* readers to 
the Sweater's don. 

On the way, ^vowever, we art ^le& .cd to light upon a draft 
which is to oar piu’pose — of one “tall, fat, joUy-looking 
farmer” Porter, who, driving past our autobiographer, on liis 
tramp to Cambridge, perched the stiff and footsore tailor 
beside liis tower of broad-cloth, 

*‘Dee yow consider, now, that a mon mouglit be lost, like, into 
‘‘ Lunnon 
“ How lost ?” 

Why, yow told o’ they sweaters— dee yow think a mon mi^ht get in 
“ wi’ one o* they, and they that mou^bt be looking vor un not to vind ui : 

I do indeed. There was a friend of that man Porter got turned 
** away from our shop, because be would’nt pay some tyrannical fine for 
being saucy, as they called it, to the shopman » and he went to a 
“ sweater’s— and then to another ; and his friends liave been tracking 
** him up and down this six months, and can hear no news of him.^’ 

Aw \ guide us ! and what’n, think yow, be gone wi* un ?” 

** 1 am afraid he has got intq one of those dens, and Las pawned his 
** clothes, as dozens of mem do, for food, and so can’t get out” 

“ Pawned his clothes for victuals I To think o* that, noo ! But if he 
“ had work, can’t he get victuals V* 

“ Oh 1*’ 1 said, “ there’s many a man who, after working seventeen or 
“eighteen hours a day, Sundays and all, without even time to take off 

3 s 
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*'his clothes, hnds himself brought in debt to his tyrant at the week’s 
*'end. And if he gets no work, the villain won’t let him leave the 
** house ; he has to stay there starving, on the chance of an hour’s job. 
I tell you, I’ve known half-a-dozen men imprisoned in that way, in a 
little dungeon of a garret, where they had hardly room to stand up- 
right, and only just space to sit and work between their beds, without 
** breathing the fresh air, or seeing God’s sun, for months togethVT, 
with no victuals but a few slices of bread and butter, and a little slop 
** of tea, twice a day, tiU they were starved to the very bone.” 

” Oh, my God ! my God !” said the old man, in a voice which had a 
deeper tone of feeling than mere sympathy with other’s sorrow was 
likely to have produced. There was evidently something behind all 
these enquiries of his. I longed to ask him if his name, too, was not 
Porter 

“ Aw ! yow known Billy Porter ? what was a like ? Tell me now — 
** what was a like, in the Lord’s name! what was a like unto ?” 

** Very tall and bony,” I answered. 

”Ab! sax feet, and more? and a yard across? — but a was starved, 
“ a was a* thin, though, may be, when you sawn un ? — and beautiful 
“ fine hair hadn’t a, like a lass’s ?” 

“ The man I knew had red hair,” quoth I. 

** Ow, ay, an’ that it wor, red as a rising sun, and the curia of un 
“likegowlden guineas! and thou knew’st Billy Porter! To think o* 

“ that, noo ” 

Another long silence. 

“Could you find un, dee yow think, noo, into Lunnon? Suppose, 
“ noo, there was a mon ’ud gie — may be five pund — ten pund — twenty 
“ pund, by ♦ * * — twenty pund down, for to ha’ him brocht home 
“ safe and soun’ — could you do ’t, bor* ? I zay, could yow do ’t r” 

I could do it as well without the money as with, if I could do it at 
“ all. But have you no guess as to where he is ?'’ 

He shook his head sadly. 

« We — that’s to zay, they as wants un'^hav’n’t lieerd tell of un vor 

“ this three year — three year coom Whitsuntide as ever was " and he 

wiped his eyes with his cufi’. 

“ If you w'ill tell me all about him, and where he was last heard of, 
“ I will do all I can to find him.” 

“ Will ye, noo ? will ye ? The Lord bless ye for zaying that” — And be 
grasped my hand in his great iron fist, and fairly burst out cryi*',g. 

“ Was he a relation of your’s ?” I asked gently. 

“My bairn — my bairn — my eldest bairn. Dinn.;t yow ax me no 
“ moor — dinnot then, bor’. Uie on yow powney, and yow goo leuk vor 
“un.” 

Another long silence. 

“ Fve a been to Lunnon, looking vor un.” € 

Another silence. 

“ I went up and down, up and down, day and night, day and night, 
“ to all pothouses as 1 could zee ; vor, says I, he was a’ways a main chap 
“to drink, he was. Oh, deery me! an,l never cot sight on un— and 
“ noo, I be most spent, I be—” 

And he pulled up at another public house, and tried this time a 
glass of brandy. He stopped, I really think at every inn between that 
place and Camoridge, and at each tried some new compound ; but his 
heart seemed, from habit, utterly fire-proof. 
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In front of Trinity Lodge the old man dropped his com- 
panion with a request that he would " vind the bairn and 
coom to zee him down to MethoF^ — 

“But dinnot goo ax vor Farmer Porter — they's all Porters, there 
“ away. Yow ax vor Wooden-house Bob— that’s me ; and if I barn't 
“ to home, ax vor Mucky Bill — that’s my brawther— we’re all gotten 
“ our names down to ven ; and if he bam’t to home, you ax vor Frog- 
“ Hall— that’s where my sister do live ; and they’ll all veed ye, and 
“ lodge yc, and welcome come. We be all like one, doon in the ven ; 
“ and do ye, do ye, vind my bairn !” And he trundled on, down the 
narrow street. 

Wc here pass over a considerable part of the narrative, 
to some passages of wliich we may perhaps refer by and by, 
when we arrive at the more practical considerations on which 
we meditate entering, and argue for some speculative allevia- 
tions of the present system of injury and misery of which so 
many thousands of our countrymen arc the victims, to fol- 
low Locke and Crossthwaite in their search for Billy Porter 
and his friend Mike Kelly. After long weeks of nusuccess- 
ful familiarity with frightful scenes of hopeless tribulation, 
and ever- widening pits of pauperism and slavery, and en- 
forced convictions that no trade in the metropolis was quite 
unscathed by tlic wretched system wL’c?i had degraded 
their own, a fresh spur is given to their eflPorts by the sud- 
den appearance of Farmer Porter himself. 

Seated, ill at case, in Mackay’s oauctum, the yeoman, 
putting his pijK .solemnly on the hob, and clearing his throat, 
began : — 


“Them’s a sight o’ lamed bcuks, Muster Mackaye ?” 

“ Humph,” 

“ Yow maun ha’ got a deal o’ scholarship among they, noo.” 

“ Humph.” 

“ Dec yow think, noo, yow could nnd of my boy out of un, by any 
“ ways o’ conjuring, like ?” 

“ By what ?” 

“ Conjuring — to strike a perpendicular, noo, or say the Lord’s prayer 
“ backwards ?” 

“ Wadna ye prefer a meeracle or twa?” asked Saxidy, after a long 
pull at the wiiiskey-toddy. 

“ Or a few effreets ?” ^ded I. 

“ Whatsoever you likes, gentlemen. You’re best judges, to be sure,” 
answered Farmer Porter, in an awed and helpless voice. 

“ Aweel — I’m no that’s disinclined to believe in the occult sciences, 
dinna hand a’thegitber with Salverte. There was mair in them 
“ than Magia naturalis, I’m thinking. Mesmerism and magic-lanterns, 
“ benj and opium, winna explain a’ facts, Alton, laddie. Dootless they 
“ were an unco barbaric an* empiric method o* expressing the gran’ 
“ truth 0* man’s mastery over matter. But the interpenetration o* the 
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spiritual an' physical worlds is a gran* truth too ; an’ aiblins the Deity 
** might ha’ allowed witchcraft, just to teach that to puir barbarous 
folk^-signs and wonders, laddie, to mak* them believe in somewhat 
** mair than beasts that perish : an* so ghaists an’ warlocks might be a 
necessary element o’ tne Divine education in dark and camd times. 
** But I’ve no read o’ a case in which necromancy, nor geomancy, nor 
** coskinomancy, nor any ither mancy, was applied to sic a purpose as 
this. Unco gude they were, may be, for the discovery o’ stolen 
“ spunes — ^but no that o’ stolen tailors.” 

In fine, the detective police force, of whose sagacious doings 
so admirable a description has recently appeared in the 
Household Words,” seems to Sandy Mackaye to be the 
only resort. But not so thought (all who know the Englisli 
Midland agricultural counties will agree) characteristically 
credulous Farmer Porter : — 

“ I tell ye, there’s nothing like ganging to a wise ’ooman. Bless ye, 
“ I mind one up to Guy Hall, when I was a bam, that two Irish reapers 
“ coom down, and murthered her for the money — and if you lost aught 
“ she’d vind it, so sure as the church — and a mighty hand to cure 
bums } and they two villain coom back, after harvest, seventy miles to 
“ do it — and when any vather’s cows was shrew-struck, she made un 
“be draed under a brimble as growed together at both ends, she a pray- 
“ ing like mad all the time ; and they never got nothing but fourteen 
“ shillings and a crooked sixpence ; for why, the devil carried off all 
“ the rest of her money, and 1 seen um both a-hanpng in chains by 
“ Wisbeach river, with my own eyes. So when they Irish reapers cornea 
“into the vena, our chaps always says, ‘yow goo to Guy Hall, there’s 
“ yor hrithren a-waitin vor yow,^ and that do make um joost mad loike, 
“ It do. I tell ye there’s nowt loike a wise ’ooman, for vinding out the 
“ likes o* this.” 

A woman, not after Farmer Porter's humour, but yet wise 
enough in her generation, proved the means, eventually, of 
rescuing the misfiug youths from their bondage to oppres- 
sion, infamy, and starvation. It was no other than Jemmy 
Downes's Irish wife, who prowling about Covent Garden, 
came in contact with Alton Locke, and by an instinctive 
glance, read his capability for her purposes in his gait. She 
invited him to the sweater's den, advancing lures of high 
wages and beautiful lodgings "as chape as mother's milk;” 
and he, in the fond expectation of eliciting some clue to poor 
Kelly and his friend Porter, was induced to accompany her 
through narrow dingy alleys to one of those miserable nests 
of slop-workers which abound in the East-end. In the low, 
slatternly parlour to which she hurried him, fetid with the 
disgui&ting odours of new cloth and gin, the first object which 
lie recognized was he whom he had formerly known as the 
panderer to their common employer's "haste to be rich,” 
Jemnjy Dowdcs. From the landing on the second floor. 
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whither his conductress somewhat grumblinglyintroducedhim^ 
his eyes glanced round “ a fetid, choking den ; with just room 
enough in it for the seven or eight sallow, starved beings, 
who, coatless, shoeless, and ragged, sat stitching, each on his 
truckle-bed.^^ A door opens opposite — for Lockers voice 
has been recognized — ^but by one unwashed, unshaven, 
shrunken to a skeleton ! 

“ Blessed Vargen ! but that wasn’t your voice, Locke , 

“ And who are you ?” 

" Tear and ages ! and he don’t know Mike Kelly !” 

My first impulse was to catch him up in my arms, and run down 
stairs with him. I controlled myself, however, not knowing how far 
he might be in his tyrant's power. But his voluble Irish heart burst 
out at once — 

“ Oh ! blessed saints, take me out o* this ! — take me out for the lave of 
“ Jesus ! — take me out o’ this hell, or I’ll go mad intirely ! Och ! will no- 
body have pity on poor souls in purgatory — here in prison like negur 
“ slaves ? We’re starved to the bone, we are, and kilt intirely with 
“ cowld.” 

And as he clutched my arms with bis long, skinny trembling fingers, 
1 saw that his hands and feet were all chapped and bleeding. Nei- 
ther shoe nor stocking did he possess ; his only garments were a rag- 
ged shirt and trowsers and — only in horrible mnrkery of his own 
misery, a grand new flowered satin vest, whi h to-ixiorrow was to figure 
in some gorgeous shop window ! 

“ Och ! Mother of Heaveii !* he went on .vdldly, “ when will I get 
out to the fiesh air ? For five months 1 h?^ven’t seen the blessed light 
“ of sun, nor spohen to the praste, nor ate a bit o’ mat 2 , barring bread- 
** and-butter. h^hrre, its all the blessed Sabbaths and Saints’ days 
1 have been a working like a haythen Jew, and niver seen the insides 
“ o’ the chapel ti- confess my sins, and me poor sowl’s lost intirely — and 
“ they’ve pa^^*ned the rtdaver* this fifteen weeks, and not a boy of us 
ever set foot in the street since.” 

“ Vot’s that row ?” roared at this juncture Downes’s voice from 
below. 

“Och, thin,” shrieked the woman, "here’s that thief o’ the world, 
Micky Kelly, slandhering o’ us afore the blessed heaven, and he ow- 
"ing 2/. 14s. \d. for his board an’ lodgin’, let alone pawn-tickets, and 
" goin’ to rin away, the black-hearted ungrateful sarpent !” And she 
began telling indiscriminately ‘lliieves!’ ‘Murder!’ ‘Blasphemy!’ 
and such other ejaculations, which (the English ones at least) had not 
the slightest reference to the matter in hand. 

" I’ll come to him !” said Downes, with an oath, and rushed stumb- 
ling up the stairs, while the poor wretch Sneaked in again, and slam- 
med the door to. Downes battered at it, but was met with a volley of 
curses from the men inside; while, profiting by the Babel, I blew 
out the light, ran down-stairs, and got safely into the street. 


* A coat, wo understand, which is kept by the ooatlcss wretches in these 
sweaters’ dungeons, to bo used by each of them in turn when they want to 
go out.— Editor A. .L» 
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And then follows a terrible scene of plunder, abuse, and 
violence — a young Jew seoundrel laying hands on old Por- 
ter's pocket-book — he belabouring Downes until his helj)- 
Icss boy is unvoluntarily surrendered, long, shrunken, with 
the tears on his dirty cheeks glittering in the candle- 
glare Mike Kelly, borne away in the embrace of his uncle, 
Crossthwaite, and ^1 might have been released by power of 
a policeman’s search-warrant, save that, alas ! to the majority 
of broken-hearted unfortunates in that bastile of shame and 
pain, their dungeon was their only home, — ^tlieir only hope, 
as it is of thousands of ^ free’ EngUshmen at tliis moment.” 

Before we turn to other matters, we will just gather up 
the subsequent incidents in the career of Jemmy Downes. 
As Mr. Locke wandered, melancholy and chagrined at the 
miscarriages of all his most cherished ambitions — and spe- 
cially at the engagement of the idol of his imagination, Li- 
lian, to his despised and despicable cousin George, and the 
miserably ridiculous catastrophe of the celebrated Tenth of 
April, he happened, in the gloom of evening, on AV^atcrloo 
Bridge. A man rushed wildly past him, clambered on the 
parapet, and threw his arms up to the winds. A moment 
more, and he had leapt into the dark moaning river-eddies 
below. Gaunt, ragged, sodden, blear-eyed, drivelling — ’twas 
Jemmy Downes, the worn-out gin-drinker, his momentary 
pjiroxysm of strength gone, trembling and staggering. 

His suicidal fury subdued by Alton’s interference, he 
clutches his detainer’s arm, and drags him down Stamford 
Street. Miserable and demented from the mingled opera- 
tion of gin and sorrow, he raves of imaginary rats with slanny 
glistening hats and peelers’ staves, doztms and dozens, intent 
on hurrying him to the station-house. Thence on to Tooley 
Street, he jabbers incoherently on the sweater’s wrri ched- 
ness. They reach a dank, unwholesome alley, where two or 
three spectral dogs prowl after the offal on the heaps of 
cinders and in the stagnant cesspools. The last remaining 
of the recently demolished abodes (for the neighbourhood 
was undergoing ^^improvements of that peculiar metropolitan 
species which consists in pulling down the dwellings of the 
poor, and building up rich men’s houses instead”) was Jem- 
my Downes’s, — crazed and ricketty, "leaning out one naked 
ugly side into the gap, and stretching out long props, like 
feeble arms and crutches, to resist the work of demolition.” 
A group of slatterns brawl boisterously in the entry. 

“ Oh l you unnatural villain !” shrieked one Jezebel who seized him 
by the arm, — “ To go away after your drink, and leave all them poor 
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dear dead corpses locked up^ without even letting a body go in to 
stretch them out !” 

“ And breeding the fever, too, to poison the whole house,’* growled 
one. 

“ The relieving officer’s been here, tny cove,” said another ; and he’s 
gone for a peder and a search-warrant to break open the door, I can 
“ tell you !” 

But Downes pushed past unheeding, unlocked a door at the end of 
the passage, thrust me in, locked it again, and then rushed across 
the room in chase of two or three rats, who vanished into creaks and 
holes. 

And what a room ? A low lean-to with wooden walls, without a 
single article of furniture; and through the broad chinks of the floor 
shone up as it were ugly glaring eyes, staring at us. — ^’Hiey were the 
reflcnioiis of the rushlignt in the sewer below. The stench was fright- 
ful — the air heavy with pestilence. The first breath I drew made my 
heart sink and my stomach turn. But*l forgot every thing in the ob- 
ject which lay before me, as Downes tore a half-finished coat off three 
( orpses laid side by side on the bare floor. 

'I’liere was his little Irish wife; — dead — and naked — the wasted 
white limljs gleamed in the lurid light; the unclosed eyes stared, as 
if reproachfully, at the husband whose drunkenness had brought her 
there to kill her with the pestilence ; and on each side of her a little, 
shrivelled, impish, child-corpse — tlie wretched man had laid their 
arms round the dead mother’s neck — and there they slept, their hun- 
gering and wailing o\ cr at last for ever : the rats hud been busy al- 
ready witli them — but what matter to them n»* v? 

“ Look he cried ; “ I w<»tch j J ’em dying ' Day afte^ dav J saw the 
devils come up through the crack, like littlv! maggots lod beetles aiid 
all manner of ugly things, creeping down their throats ; and I asked 
’em, and they said they were the fever-devils.” 

It was too tru * ; the poisonous exhalations had killed them. The 
wretched inun’s oeliriura tremens had given that horrible substantiality 
to the poisonous fever ga.ses. 

Suddenly Downe.s turned on me almost menacingly, “ Money ! 
money ! I want some gin !” 

I was thoroughly terrified — and there was no "shame in feeling fear, 
locked up with a nmdman far my superior in size and strength, in sa 
ghastly a place. But the shame, and the folly too, would Lave been 
iii giving way to my fear ; and with a boldness half assumed, half the 
real fruit of excitement and indignation at the horror. s 1 beheld, I 
answered — 

If I had money, I would give you none. What do you want with 
“ gip ? Look at the fruits of your accursed tippling. If you had taken 
“ my advice, ray poor fellow,” I went on, gaining courage a.s I spoke, 

“ and become a water-drinker like me ” 

“ Curse you and your water-drinking ! If you had had no water to 
“ drink or wash with but that — that,” pointing to the foul ditch below — 
” If you had emptied the slops in there with one hand, and filled your 
“ kettle with the other ” 

“ Do you actually mean that that sewer is your only drinking water ?” 
“ Where else can we get any ? Every body drinks it ; and you shall 
" too — you shall!” he cried witn a fearful oath, " and then Pll see if you 
“ don’t run off to the gin-shop, to take the taste of it out of your mouth. 
” Drink ? and who can help drinking, with his stomach turned with 
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“ such hell-broth as that — or such a hell’s blast as this air is here, ready 
“ to vomit from morning to night with the smells ? I’ll show you. You 
“ shall drink a bucket full of it, as sure as you live, you shall.” 

And he ran out of the back door, upon a little balcony, which hung 
over the ditch. 

I tried the door, but the key was gone, and the hwdle too. I beat 
furiously on it, and called for help. Two gruff authoritative voices 
were heard in the passage. 

** Let us in. I’m the policeman !” 

Let me out, or mischief will happen !'* 

The policeman made a vigorous thrust at the crazy door ; and just 
as it burst open, and the light of his lantern streamed into the horri> 
ble den, a heavy splash was heard outside. 

“ He has fallen into the ditch 1” 

“ He’ll be drowned, there, as sure as he’s a born man,” shouted one 
of the crowd behind. 

We rushed out on the balcofiy. The light of the policeman’s lantern 
glared over the ghastly scene — along the double row of miserable 
house-backs, which lined the side of the open tidal ditch — over strange, 
rambling jetties, and balconies, and sleeping-sheds, which hung in 
rotting piles over the black waters, with phosphorescent scraj)s of 
rotten fish gleaming and twinkling out of the dark hollows, like devil- 
ish grave-lights — over bubbles of poisonous gas, and bloated car- 
cases of dugs, and lumps of offal, floating on the stagnant, olive-green 
hell-broth — over the slow sullen rows of oily ripple which were dying 
away into the darkness far beyond, sending up, ns they stirred, hot 
breaths of miasma — the only sign that a spark of humanity, after 
years of fbul life had quenched itself at last in that foul death. 1 al- 
most fancied that 1 could see the haggard face staring up at me 
through the slimy water ; but no— -it was as opaque as stone. 

1 shuddered and went in again to sec slatternly gin-smelling 
women stripping oflf their clothes — true women even there — to cover 
the poor na^ed corpses ; and pointing to the bruises which told of 
a tale of long tyranny and cruelty; and mingled their lamentation.s 
w'ith stories of shrieks and beating, and children locked up for hours 
to starve, and the men looked on sullenly, as if they were guilty, 
or rushed out to relieve themselves by helping to find the drowned 
body. Ugh ! it was the very mouth of hell, that room. And in the 
midst of all the rout, the relieving officer stood impassive, jotting 
down scraps of information, and warning us to appear the next day, 
to state what we knew before the magistrates. 

TLe human heart cannot, perhaps, resist an instinctive 
pang at the fall and suicide of even such a wretch as Downes. 
Such crimes^ personal and social, are undoubtedly of 'the 
deepest dye; undoubtedly, too, in cases necessarily involving 
so large and general an amount of suffering as the exactions 
of the large majority of the master-tailors of the metropolis 
and their unprincipled middlemen, the resolve of John 
Crossthwaite and his five allies to starve rather than yield to 
so abominable a system would, if generally and consistently 
acted out, he the noblest and most effectual way of meeting the 
calamity. But it must not be forgotten that a strike, to be 
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eflcctual, must be organized and agreed on by an over- 
whelming proportion of the artizans of the resisting craft 
— and that the immediate consequences of a refusal to 
labour will almost always involve a destitution, the pres- 
sure of which a concession even to exorbitant reduc- 
tions will stave off in a degree; and that therefore on 
the part of artizans, generally illiterate and uncalculat- 
ing, any adequate opposition can hardly be looked for. 
In an age where every thing is tending, throughout the 
most advanced commercial nations, to engender an excess 
of hands in the arts necessarily manual, there will be con- 
stantly an abundance of the destitute, unemployed, and ready 
to take work at rates as low as the extremest competition 
(tan reduce the price of labour to; and therefore, while 
the purchase of cheai) clothes for the million is so popular 
as at present, without some more powerful check on the 
combinations for producing them, than can, with any pro- 
bability, be contemplated from a sustained but unsupported 
resistance on the part of the mechanics, it must be rather 
juournful tliau surprizing that such scenes exist as we have 
presented from "Mr. Lockc\s autol>iography. Tlesides, it is 
sad to think that the higher classes jn Engiuid arc not 
innocent of aggravating thi. calamity. We h.’i/e re:ul in 
some of the books under review, and have rcaa elsewhere, 
that uniforms, aud liveries, and postmen’s and policemcn\s 
and convi("ts’ idotiies, are all contracted for on the miserable 
system which we have been exposing : — that the colonels 
of Her Majesty’s regiments, many of them noblemen, make 
their own vile profit out of the tailors — out of the pauperism 
of the men, the slavery of the children, the prostitution of 
the women — ^that getting so much uniform allowed to 
them by Government, they let out the jobs to the contrac- 
tors at less than half wdiat Government gives them, and 
pocket the difference.^’ If this be so — ^if the combinatioji 
to starve and rob the producers of apparel run through all 
classes of society, we must say that such middlemen as 
Jemmy Downes yield, if not to a pardonable, at least to a 
very intelligible impulse of human nature, and that the 
wretched men whom they so culpably engulph within their 
dens avail themselves of a resource for which no wit or in- 
genuity of theirs can suggest any substitute. As far as 
the Government contracts tend to oppress the poor, relief, 
it seems to us, may be most justly appealed for from a 
quarter quite extraneous to the mechanics. It has been said 
that the British Government once received a memorial from 
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the slop-makers on the infamoiisly-low rates at which the 
public clothing is supplied in the several departments ; and 
refused to interfere on the ground that the question of wages 
rests entirely between contractor and workmen, and is regu- 
lated by the amount of competition among the labourers 
themselves. In Mr. Carlyle^s pamphlet on Downing Streei — 
(and he, though we think him greatly to be reprehended for 
the innovations and corruptions which signalize his style, 
and a thorough visionary in his remedial proposals, lias still 
recorded many facts as undeniable as painful) — it is inti- 
mated that the same apathy to the well-being of the la- 
bourers in other branches of production is notorious. For 
after some severe and not indefensible strictures on Lord 
Grey’s Colonial policy, he goes on to say : — 

“ Were the state of poor sallow Engli**!: ploughers and weavers, 
“ what we may call the sallow or yellow emancipation interest, as innrh 
“ an object with Exeter-Hall Philanthropists as that of the Black block- 

heads now all emancipated, and going at large without work, or need 
“ of working, in Weat-India clover (and fattening ver}^ much on it, one 
“ delights to hear.) — then perhaps the Home Office, its^hugc virtual 
“ task better understood, and its small performance better seen into, 
“ might be found still more deficient, and behind the wants of tlie age 
“ than the Colonial itself is.** 

And have heard that in many, and perhaps in all, de- 
partments of Government contract, as well as in that of ap- 
parel, the labourers do suffer from the most severe exactions, 
and that, not because the rates paid by Government to the 
controllers in the several offices for supply arc them- 
selves stint, but because these controllers, having no fur- 
ther account to give of the distribution of the funds voted 
for supplies than their guarantee that the supplies have 
been furnished, do let out the contracts according to the 
lowest tender, and convert whatever be the excess of the 
fund committed to tijem, over this tender, to a personal 
perquisite. Now that the operation of such a s^^stem as this 
must affect the community prejudicially is, if we mistake not, 
easily demonstrable. The funds voted for supplies in the public 
departments should be formed upon a moderate estimate, or 
the taxation will be. unnecessarily high ; and this estimate, 
being just, and only just adequate to the maintenance of the 
producers in their several degrees of life, should not be 
di verted into any other channel, or the labourers must be 
stinted. It is no doubt true, that an excess of artizans be- 
yond those requisite for the production of. an adequate sup- 
ply, will create a competition in some measure profitable to 
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contractors ; — that is, that supposing the wages-fund to be 
competent for the hands necessary for the supply, but still 
that an excess of funds and the consequent competition, in- 
duces the artizans to submit to work tor less than a compe- 
tence, tJie contractor is benefitted to the extent* of what he 
can reserve from the wages-fund. And this evil, perhaps, 
cannot easily be brought under Government control, but 
must be met by associations of one form or another among 
the artizans themselves. But it seems not too much to pray 
that tlie State will not suiBFer any sum which it appropriates 
to tlic purchase of labour to become the perquisites of supe- 
riors in the several departments of supply. Tlie common 
argument for non-interference is that the supply is always 
duly forthcoming, and within the limits of the vote for that 
supply ; and that the State is not concerned with the consi- 
deration who is advantaged by a more favourable contract 
than it in its estimate anticipated. But upon no ground is such 
a plea for non-interference tenable. Take the case of those 
who petitioned against the low rates at which the public 
clothing is supplied — the very gist of their argument is that 
their deman fl for wages being regulated by the t erms of the 
contract, if the one were higher, so would liio other bcj 
iind that therefore, except the ostitaak* ju whi< ti the fand 
was voted was formed on an ex'?e"sr e calculation, every 
single artiznn employed upon the supply must suffer from a 
lack of c(,^mpct ence, if that supply be furnished to the 
coiitroUers at a rate lower than the parliamentary estimate : 
— that the assumed rate of all State payments to labourers 
being a competence, and that only, any system which has a 
tendency to reduce tliat competence must also tend to swell 
the levy for poor-rates ; and thus, with no better object than 
the aggrandizement of a few amply paid individuals, must 
prove, in the end, a burden to the taxable body of the popu- 
lation. For the mere levy of a poor-rate being a standing 
acknowledgment that the competent support of all its poor, 
within some restrictive limits, does devolve upon the State, 
to admit any possible enhancement of that levy by any con- 
nivance at the crimping of the State wages-fund is, in reality, 
to encumber the whole taxable population for the advantage of 
the very few. Nor should it be forgotten that the evils of in- 
competence always bear a frightful ratio to the incompetence 
itselh — that whereas a bare sufficiency will support a popula- 
tion in effective health, a very little less will soon produce 
the most wretched disability, emaciation, and disease. This 
the Government of England may be presumed perfectly to 
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understand from tlie liberality of its prison discipline. Let 
us see liow tliis struck one who, as we have said before, is an 
accurate, though thoroughly unpractical, observer of facts, 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle ; — 

Several months ago, some friends took me with them to see one of 
“ the London prisons ; a prison (rf the exemplary or model kind. An 
“immense circuit of buildings; cut out, girt with a high ring wall, 
“ from the lanes and streets of the quarter ; which is a dim and crowded 
“one. Gateway as to a fortified place; then a spacious court, like the 
“ square of a city ; broad staircases ; passages to interior courts ; fronts 
“ of stately architecture aU round. It lodges some thousand or twelve 
“ hundreci prisoners, besides the officers of the establishment. Surely 
“one of the most perfect buildings, within the compass of Loniion. 
“ We looked at the apartments, sleeping-cells, dining-rooms, working- 
“ rooms, general courts or special and private : excellent all, the ne-])lus- 
“ ultra of human care and ingenuity ; in my life I never saw so clean a 
“ building ; probalily no Duke in England lives in a mannion of such 
“ perfect and thorough cleanness. 

“TJie bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all the various sorts of food, 
“ in their respective cooking-places, we tasted ; found them of excel- 
“Jence superlative. The prisoners sat at work, light work, picking 
“ oakum, and the like, in airy apartments with glass roofs, of agreeable 
“ temperature and perfect ventilation ; silent, or at least conversing only 
“ by secret sigius : others were out, taking their hour of promenade in 
“ clean, flagged courts : methodic composure, cleanliness, peace, siib- 
“ stantial wholesome comfort reigned everywliere supreme. The 
“ women in other apartments, some notable murderesses among them, 
“ all in the like stale of methodic composure and substantial whole- 
“ some comfort, sat sewing ; in long ranges of wash-hon.ses, drying 

houses, whatever pertains to the getting up of clean linen, were certain 
“ others, with all conceivable mechanical furtherances, not too arduously 
“ working. The notable murderesses were, though with great precau- 
“ tions of ])rivacy, pointed out to us ; and we were requested not to look 
“ openly at them, or seem to notice them at all, as it was found to 
“ ‘ cherish their vanity,’ when visitors looked at them. Schools too 
“ were there ; intelligent teachers of both sexes, studiously in.slructiug 
“ the still ignorant of these thieves. 

“ From an inner upper room or gallery, we looked down into a range 
“ of private courts, where certain Chartist Notabilities were undergoing 
“their term. Chartist Notability First struck me very much; f had 
“ seen him about a year before, by involuntary accident and much to my 
“ disgust, magnetising a silly young penson, and had noted well the un- 
“ worthy voracious look of him, his thick oily skin, his heavy, dull- 
“burning eyes, his greedy mouth, the diiskv, potent, insatiable 
“awmtG/ixw that looked out of every feature of*him: a fellow ade- 
“ quate to aniinal-magnetise most things, I did suppose and here 
“was the post I found him arrived at. Next neighbour to him 
“ was Notability Second, a philosophic or literary Chartist ; walking 
“ rapidly to and fro in his private court, a clean, high-walled place ; 
“ the world and its cares quite excluded, for some months to come : 
“ master of his own time and spiritual resources to, as I supposed, a 
“really enviable extent. What 'literary man^ to an equal extent? 
“ fancied I, for my own part, so left with paper and ink, could have 
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“ written such a book as no reader will here ever get of me. Never, O 
“ reader, never here in a mere house with taxes and botherations. Here, 
“ alas, one has to snatch one/s poor Book, bit by bit, as from a confla- 
‘^gration, and to think and live comparatively, as if the hous^ were 
“ not one 8 own, but mainly the world’s and the devil’s. Notability 
“ Second might have filled one with envy.” 

Some of our readers will recollect the Confessions of our 
intelligent and facetious ally llamdecneoa Bhur ; but they 
surely will agree that the above passes by a long chalk all the 
accommodations and luxuries of the Koornpanee-ka-JaiUkha- 
nah. And can it, we ask, excite an instant^s wonder that 
prisons where men are drilled by methods of kindness, and 
provided with what, for all rational pur|)Oses of humanity, is 
far better than superfluity — all that is good and wholesome 
ill ample competence — can it excite an instant^s wonder that 
such prisons are absolutely coveted by the less honourable 
of the destitute in dens like those which we have just seen 
described ?* And if the State be declared liable to provide 
such accommodations for the infringers of the law, can it with 
any justice be pronounced innocent of, or irresponsible for, 
the incompetence and degradation of the thousands who are 
reduced to bud food and stint supplie-’ by tlu greed and par- 
simony of those who administer her 1 1 nances with such un- 
disguised scliishuess? it just to fo ^ party u the political 
body that, merely to satisfy the rave »ousness of the few and 
the abundantly furnished, the pr wer available for the general 
security shoUid grow constantly less and less, while the taxa- 
tion for the maintenance of those who live upon the public 
is increasing in the same ratio in which the provision for de- 
fence decreases, as it always will do when imprisonment is a 
boon and honest labour inadequate to the maintenance of a 
discreet household of the poor ? At the penalties of indis- 
cretion and excess beyond one’s justly-calculablc means and 
prospects it would be wrong to complain ; but it is a hard 
ease indeed, when a man inclined to do his diligence and to 
submit ill ail things to those dispensations under which Pro- 
vidence has placed him, curbing his propensities by the rules 
of prudence, must still toil on to the end of his couj*se, with 
no hope of .such a sufficiency as the county rates supply to 
the criminal, no expectation from the union commensurate 
with the felicities of the Jail. And that this is the case in 
the large majority of the less liberal iiidustridl employments 
at home needs no proof whatever. We have seen it to be 
so in the case of the tailors and sempstresses. It is just the 
same with the weavers and workers generally in looms and 
frames. It is no otherwice with the agricultural labourers. 
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The pigs have their styes, and the horses and cattle their 
sheds, with supply of provender enough to prepare them for 
their master’s exactions from them ; — ^but not so the field- 
labourer — ^he may work on for twenty — ^forty — fifty years, and 
never be worth enough at last, to build him a hovel to lay 
his limbs in, or to provide him wdth the most meagre wants 
of existence. Ah ! but there’s the Poor-rate. So there is 
— but paid by whom ? Not by the land which has had the 
unintermitting advantage of his labour — only a trifle of it 
by the landlord — (perhaps not that if he be an absentee) — 
but the farmer, who, from the stringency of his lease, may 
have never been able to lay by a farthing ; and by the person 
who for the whole time of his incumbency, on a compara- 
tively trifling income, has dispersed abroad more, in most 
cases, than he whose inheritance is sustained in fertility — 
(and just and only just so much of it as he wills) by the la- 
bourers’ toil. For we are decidedly of opinion, noinvdthstand- 
ing we have so great an authority UvS Mr. John Stuart Mill 
in the opposition, that the state of the agricultural poor 
would be incalculably improved by a more extensive preva- 
lence of the allotment system. It is very true that both it 
and the allowance system are similarly calculated to obviate 
a dc%iency cjf wages. The allowance system, which reach- 
ed the labourer in the form of a pecuniary poor-rate, did, 
no doubt, tend to improvidence and the increase of the po- 
pulation ; and so, in a few years, the bulk of the recipients 
were no better off than when they had nothing to ckc out 
their wages. But the advantage of allotments is greatly 
dependent on personal assiduity ; and we believe that not 
only is there no such persuasive to prudence, as tho gra- 
dual accumulatious from the soil which accrue from in- 
dustry, but also that the social condition, and the relative 
estimate of momentary sensuality and permanent comfort, 
would be greatly changed by the large adoption of a system 
when every shilhng saved might go towards the improvement 
of a personal tenure, and so where the advantages of discre- 
tion would be patent on the " speck of property” on which 
each labourer would pride himself^ more or less, according 
to its condition relatively to the adjacent tracts. Wc cannot 
help thinking that a healthy emulation would thus arise, 
which the mete purpose of possessing a small credit at the 
Savings-bank, the accumulation of a gratuitous and often 
grudgingly awarded dole, would be quite iiisuflflcient to sti- 
mulate. Mr. Mill indeed admits that allotments, when in 
suflicient cpiantity to render labourers independent of hire, 
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operate as the cause of high wages. But this does not seem to 
us to be the advantage of the allotment system ; nor, indeed, 
could sucli a system be an advantage in any sphere, where 
it is expedient to preserve the interdependence of the employ- 
ers and the employed. We think allotments should be just 
large enough to secure the cultivator, under moderate ad- 
vantage of season, some real and appreciable premium on his 
industry; but not so large as to interfere with the expe- 
diency of employment as full as can be secured by any of 
his neighbours. And so seems to think a speaker in the 
great rural demonstration, at which Mr. Locke formed one 
of the metropolitan deputation of Chartists. 

" If they ran’t till the land, let them do it as can. Rut they won’t : 
they won’t let us have a scrap on it, though we’d pay 'em more for it 
“ nor ever they’d make for themselves. But they says it 'ud make us 
“ too independent, if we had an acre or so o' land ; and so it 'ud, for they. 
“ And so 1 says as he did — they want to make slaves on us altogether, 
“ just to get the flesh and bones of us at their own price. Look you at 
" this here down. — If I had ah acre on it, to make a garden on, I’d live 
" well with my wages, off and on Why, if this here was in garden, it 
" ’ud be worth twenty, forty limes, o* that it be now. And last spring I 
"lays out o’ li im Christmas till barley sowiiig, and I goes to the 
" firmer and axes for a hit o’ land to dig ar..j plant & few potatoes, — and 

" he says, ‘ 5*011 be d d ! If you’re mindi: g your g^r den after hours, 

“ you ‘11 not he fit to do a proper day-w a k for m^in ooii]|j^ — and 
" I shali want you by -ir.d-by, whei\ tlie veather breaks’ — l(;r it was 
frost most IViliei . it was. * And if ym gets potatoes you'll be getting 
"a |»ig — aiid th n you'll want straw, and meal to fat 'un — and then I'll 
** not tnisi ye ii my barn I can tell ye and so there it was. And if I’d 
" had only lirdf an acre? of this here very down as wl* stands on, as isn't 
"worth live f hillings a year, — and I’d a given ten shillings for it — my 
" belly wouldn’t a' been empty now. Oli, they be dogs in the manger, 
" and the I<ord ’ll reward 'em therefor 1 First they says they can't aiford 
" to work the land ’emselves, and then they waint let us work it ether. 
"Then they .says prices is so low they can’t keep us on, and so they 
" lowers our wages ; and then when j)rice8 goes up ever so much, our 
" wjiges don’t go up with ’em. So, high prices or low prices, it's all the 
" same. With the one we can’t buy bread, and with the other we 
" can’t get work. I don’t mind free trade, — not I : to be sure, if, the 
" loaf’s cheap, we shall be ruined ; but if the loafs dear, we shall 
" be starved— and for that, we are starved, now. Nobody don’t care for 
"us; for my part, I don’t much care for myself. A man must die 
" some time or other. Only I think that if we could sometime or other 
" just see the Ouecn once, and tell her all about it, she’d take our part, 
" and not see us put upon like this, 1 do.” 

We are not prepared to say how far her Majesty^s sym- 
pathies might be enlisted by the interview here proposed, or 
what degree of credit may be due to the sentiment of the 
next orator, that ^^they locks up the Queen now-a-days, and 

never lets a poor soul come anear her, nor lets her stir 
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out without a lot of dragoons with drawn swords^ riding 
all around her, lest she should hear the truth of all their 
" iniquities j” but we do believe that England must long rue 
it, except there be some speedy amelioration in the condi- 
tion of her operatives, both agricultural and manufacturing ; 
and that this amelioration must be steadily prosecuted 
through large concessions on the part of the upper classes — 
the landholders, the clothing-colonels, and other Mammonites 
who have selfishly and ruinously ground the faces of the 
poor. And we agree with Mr. Carlyle that the Government 
must begin the work, if it is to proceed with the vigour and 
efficacy commensurate with the evil. 

‘‘Tlie notion that any Government is or can l>c a No-Government 
“ without the deadliest peril to all noble interests of the Commonwealth, 
** and by degrees slower or swifter to all ignoble also, and to the ^-ery 
** gully-drains and thief-lodginghouses, and Mosaic sweating estab- 
lishments, and at last without destruction to such No-Government it- 
self, — was never my notion ; and hope it will soon cease altogether to 
** be the world’s, or to be any body’s.” 

Still let it never be supposed that wc look to Goverumeui 
cither singly or principally, as the panacea for the sufferings 
of the English poor. Sandy Mackaye spake like a prophet, 
on his death bed, when he delivered as his last message 
on aifth’^ thi# the working men of England have become 

** The slaves o* worse than priests and kings — the slaves o’ their ain’ 
“ lusts, ain’ passions — the slaves o’ every loud-tongiicd knave an' 
“ mountebank that 'll pamper them in their self-conceit ; and that tile 
“ glide God ’ll smite ’em doon an’ bring 'em to naught, and scatter 
“ ’em abroad, till they repent, an’ get clean hearts an’ a riirht sneerit 
“ within 'era, and learn His lesson that he’s been trying to teacn ’em 
“ this threescore years — that the cause o’ the people is the cause o' 
“Him that made the people; an* woe to them that tak* the deevil 
“ tools to do His work wi’ i” 

And what the recusancy of the mass cannot ^iccomplish, for 
that the most exalted function of the stateliest and the wisest 
is exactly as impotent ; — for it needs the strength of God. 
AVhen the sign of the Cross is on the shield of the soldiers, 
then only, as of old, is the victory secure. When men should 
icarn to regard one another as brethren regenerated by the 
baptism wherewith they have been baptized, to act as under one 
common impulse, and that the hope of heaven, then for ever 
shall the reign be subdued of competition, of clamour, of wick- 
ed partiality, and high and low, rich and poor, one with another, 
alSli go on their way rejoicing that they are knitted into one 
yoke by the bands of love. But this can never be as long as 
the more able of the laity are busy only with their fajms, 
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their merchandise^ and their railroads^ with buying cheap 
and selling dear dl the week, and call themselves Christians, 
and hope to sneak into a snug berth in Heaven* because 
"they give their parson £10 a year for his charities, and 
" dawdle to Church in their best breeches on Sundays to 
" call a set of equally well-dresled people their dcarly-beloved 
" brethren.^'* 

Even though the Government refuse to move at all, though 
for indifference and obduracy it continue deaf to every right- 
eous remonstrance and pathetic appeal, the Cross, we believe, 
on the breasts of the poor may yet prove an instrument to 
" subdue kingdoms.^^ No doubt it is an awful and tremen- 
dous mission to battle against thrones and principalities, and 
powers and spiritual wickedness in high places, with all the 
passions of the rapacious and the predominant, and all the 
inhuman egoism of the cruel and the exacting arrayed 
against her in unsightly and incongruous phalanx — ^the 
tliought is overwhelming — but the Church, if ably officered, 
is equal to the conflict. And we trust and believe that the 
Clergy of England are becoming more and more enlightened 
to this, which is now their great and high vocation. It is 
not yet too late to cement a blessed cordiality between the 
pastors and the poor of England. No* ^ have a inorc 
lively Ingli irnpressior. than the poor of what n minister of 
Christ ought to be. It is a shrewd remark oi Mr. Locke’s 
that it is just tneir idea of wdiat a priest slwuld he which 
makes them r^ve at what many a priest is. The poor — the 
poor in cities especially — expect of their clergy — and will 
expect more and more, as the intellect of the community 
advances — large views, extensive erudition, sturdy logic, 
and especial power in confuting the infidelity of the day. 
There must be no discharges at Voltaire and Volney and 
Tom Paine — for just now it is too true that Hennell and 
Strauss and Emerson are the quarry which the heretic arti- 
zan invariably puts out ; and he who has not the weapons 
for these is good for nothing as a city pastor. But this is 
the smallest part of his requirements ; for his great strength 
will always lie rather in action than in argument. To gain 
the trust and confidence of his people, besides the means of 
displaying an intellectual advantage, he must, as Mr. Monro 
has admirably remarked in the important volume last upon 
our list — (p. 93) "be as they are, do as they do, shew that 
" he can suit himself to their understandings, their ways of 


* Tract on Christian Socialism. No, 11. p. 10. 
3 V 
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expression^ their ideas ; — ^must make them feel that he is 
in earnest by appearing as one of them.^' There must be 
no beginning at the wrong end, with a discipline affecting the 
exterior, while the hearts of the people are untouched ; but 
the liveliest concern for their advancing spirituality, and 
therefore for their love of ordinances, as the divinely appoint- 
ed supplies whereby the whole body is compacted and edified. 
And above all, it must be recollected, (we again* quote Mr. 
Monro) that ** men must be worked on individually — ^that 
it is impossible to operate very efficiently on the mass — 
that until the individual has become conscious of his pecu- 
liar requirements, daily senice will, to the mass, be a formal 
routine, and oft-communion will lose much to the soul of its 
efficacy and power j” for the minds of all men, when un- 
educated, require a very close and personal intercourse on 
religious matters before they arc able to apprehend or realize 
any religious truth.^^ In the present age and state of the 
poor at home, we look upon religious visiting, by the clergy 
and those deputed by him, as one of the most important 
instruments for the organization of what Mr. Carlyle has 
not unhappily called Industrial Regiments. 

And why, beyond that system of house-visiting which is 
so essential to any proper parochial appointments, might 
there not be organized sisterhoods — (why not brotherhoods 
too?) of mercy they would indeed be — to plead the cause 
of the poor — ^to control and superintend and dispose of the 
results of their industry ? — can none be found — like tlie good 
and lovely Eleanor, (whose character deserves the study of 
every English Woman) to share the earnings of poor semps- 
tresses among themselves, and to put into their own pockets 
the profits which now go to their tyrants, and to keep accounts 
for them, and get their goods sold, and manage every thing, 
and read to them while they work, and teach them in the 
way of life every day ? Here is a vocation worthy of the Chris- 
tian Lady — ^far removed from asceticism, — involving the need 
of neither vow nor restraint — ^to which the mother may de- 
vote her daughter with the surest confidence that she will 
learn to be a discreeter wife, a nobler matron, a more prac- 
tical believer. 

So, and so only, will liberty, eqimlity, and brotherhood 
prevail among us, when Christ is the common centre about 
whom wc make our orbits here, and heaven is the common 
borne to which our humanest emulations aspire I So, unto the 
hastening of the coming of His kingdom, may God choose 
the foolish things of this world to confound the wise, and the 
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weak things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty^ and base things of the world and things which are 
despised^ yea^ and things which are not^ to bring to nought 
the things that are. 

Only let it be recollected that whether, among agricultu- 
ralists, the staff against insufficiency be agrestial allotments, 
or else, in the mechanical departments of labour, an equi- 
table distribution of the rewards of industry, the grand in- 
strument of social improvement is not association, but reli- 
gion. The lady Eleanor tried mere association. Experienced 
men warned her against the experiment — ^that the innate 
selfishness and rivalry of human nature would counteract its 
efficiency — that to unite and harmonize the several elements 
of society demands what it could never of itself supply — 
good faith, fraternal love, over-ruling moral influence : — and 
tliat these requisites to union only Christianity can supply — 
that she is the only hand-maid and encourager to really 
enfranchised and fraternal labour. 



THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

TO THE EBITOB OF THE BENAKES MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir,— The following humble tribute to the memory 
of this great and good man was written in his life-time, and 
sent in January 1842 by a dear friend,* himself now with God, 
to the family : and I have now before me the notes of Mr. 
Southey, and the poet^s son, Mr. Cuthbert Southey, to my 
friend, in acknowledgment of it. I have waited to see whe- 
ther it would be inserted in his life and correspondence, before 
1 gave it to the public. But as it is not included aajmi^the 
papers inserted in that most interesting biography^ i may, 
I trust, be excused if I request you to print it in an early 
number of your excellent periodical. 

Robert Southey was a warmly attached friend of the 
^ Church ; and any tribute to him, therefore, will be fitly placed 
in your valuable pages. 

I hope I may be pardoned if I quote the following fevr 
words of the poet^s accomplished widow in the letter before * 
me, as they refer to a consolatory fact of poor Southey’s 
affliction. Alluding to the lines 

“ Less sad it were with rayless orbs to live 
As our own Milton” — 

she writes, that this is "just only on general principles. 
In Mr. Southey’s case it is not so. The mental dai'kness 
closed upon him, before he was aware of the twilight. There 
was no prelude of distressing consciousness, nor is there any 
sense of present infirmity or incapacity. 

"With rayless orbs to live,” would have bce:i to him a far 
more trying dispensation.” 

Should these lines ever meet Mrs. Southey’s eyes, the 
writer most respectfully trusts that he will not be thought to 
have intruded upon the sanctity of private affliction. God 
forbid that he should do so. A combined respect for her 
husband and herself has induced him to quote so much of 


* The friend here alluded to, if we mistake not, is the late Rev. James 
Bush, Hector of South Luffingham, Rutlandshire, of a notice of whose life, 
and a tributary sonnet, from the same accomplished pen to which we are in* 
debtf^d for the present letter, wc hope shortly to avail ourselves.— Editor 
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her note to the beloved friend of the writer, who also was a 
friend of Southey^s. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 

February 18, 1851. Your's faitlifoUy, 


ON SOOTNEf’S loss OF MIND. 

'fhat eye, — which, as the soarinj^ eapfle’s sight 
Can dare the sun's bright beam, flashed forth a mind, 
That pierced into the light of truth enshrined 
In sacred poesy,— now sheds a light 
Of dim uncertainty. Quench’d is the might 
Of Genius ; the intellect is blind ; — 

Until the soul another sphere can find. 

The flnite sinks before the Inflnite. 

And though the spirit her immortal eyes 
In other worlds shall open, and revive. 

With added glories, her vast faculties ; 

Less sad it were with rayicss orbs to live 
As our owii Milton, — or whom poets style 
“ I’he blind old Man of Scio’s roc’ y isle.’* 




March 22, I8*li. 
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SOME FRAGMENTARY REMARKS ON THE BENGALI NEW TES- 
TAMENT OF 1847. WITH A BRIEF PREFATORY MEMOIR. 

The common sayings of ordinary persons perish without regard^ and 
are spilt like water upon the ground, which no body goes about to gather 
up ; out the little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of 
great value, like the dust of gold or the least sparks of diamonds.— 
Tillotson. # 

<v 

On the ni^ht of the twenty-ninth of April, 1851, the exem- 
plary Ghrisnan scholar to whom the following* remarks arc 
due, entered into his rest and his reward. His voice herein, 
unto us, sounds as the voice of a primitive saint i instructing, 
warning, and admonishing unto love and duty. We may 
not curtail a series of Criticisms, which wc know he regarded 
as a hopeful one among his later labours, of even these frag- 
mentary evidences of his evangelical erudition. 

Alfred Wallis Street was of as noble a temper and well- 

justed p^sty as the Church in India has ever called her own. 
Never ou|»|^hose heart yearned more for the enlightening 
of them wbo sit in darkness, and never one who brought to 
the work rarer accomplishments both of tfind and body. 

His constitutional vigour was w'ondcrful. Scarce less in 
England than in India, and during nearly eighteen years, 
the writer of these lines has felt, at times, astonished at the 
extent and quality of his labours, which were not confined to 
the discipline of the closet (though studies so severe as his 
would have unfitted most men for aught besides) but com- 
prised a succession of exercises of corporeal prowess. 

His amazing strength of limb he has himself recorded in 
a series of letters on missionary subjects, signed Peltastes, 
which have appeared, from time to time, in this Magazine. 
Such performances were persevered in with apparent impu- 
nity, on frequent occasions, in each of the past eleven years. 

A more devoted missionaiy has there never been in India. 
This, we presume, will be at once allowed when it is consi- 
dered that all his pastoral ministrations to the native congre- 
gations were quitCs extraneous to a Professorship, laborious 
enough, even with the full complement of officers resident in 
the College : but, in his case, on several occasions and for 
sseveral years most laborious, as of the three among whom 
the work should be divided, he was the only resident. In 
the duties of that Professorship (except on one occasion of 
urgent illness) he never relaxed a single day for any offices 
^trinsic to it. His visits to the more distant missions 
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were generally made in those intervals of vacation^ which arc 
considered indispensable to the efficiency of ordinary men. 
At other times^ when summoned for a journey, and very fre- 
quently wlien the objects of his pastoral solicitude admitted 
of his return to Bishop^s College within the day, he would 
summon his classes very early in the morning, and then pro- 
ceed to his visitorial work. The sabbath saw no repose ^m 
Ills labours of love. The writer has often known him, after 
working the College single-handed during the week, to 
preach in its chapel at the early morning service, and again at 
Howrah, thi^c miles distant, at eleven o^clock; then he would 
return to his lecture room, and catechize and instruct, and 
rehearse the evening offices or perhaps preach again. His 
last illness was the immediate result of a visit to a dis- 
tant mission of which (its regular incumbent being on his 
voyage to England) he had for three months previous assum- 
ed the ministerial charge. Little, however, though he ween- 
ed of it, the seeds of disease were already fastened in his^ 
constitution, and nothing probably could then f%long have^ 
staved off the calamity under which we mowoiMKf to the 
day of his fatal illness, his heart was set o;i schenSa of useful- 
ness j including sd|f0 projected papers for ' his Mag izine His 
communications were always rmy, oftCii elegant, and some- 
times full of profound feeling and thought. By only the rarest 
combination of corporeal and intellcctucil gifts coul j the chaste 
hiuuour of the letters of Pel tastes, the exquisitely harmoni- 
ous movements in the songs of Childhood, and the fine eru- 
dition of the Criticisms, whose last fragment w e suspend, 
proceed from a single pen in those brief intervals rather of 
watching than of leisure which are consistent with the vigor- 
ous discharge of several exacting occupations. The writer 
gathers from a letter now before him that probably among 
the last words which Lis departed friend ever wrote, were 
the Notices to Correspondents in the April Magazine, com- 
municating purposes, alas, only inadequately completed, and 
who is there now that can accomplish them as he would have 
done? A vindication of himself from the suspicions and 
animadversions which he haAso long bqp^e in silence would 
have been achieved months^go in an intended article on 
Bishop^s College and its Missions, but for the extra labour 
which he was devoting to prepare for the Jubilee of the Pro- 
pagation Society and the unexpected occupations imposed 
upon him by some recent brochures. It was the work he next 
meditated after his return from Geonkali—in God’s in- 
scrutable wisdom— to write no more ! 
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For all that long period during which the writer recollects 
him> his life was one of unceasing progress in grace^ and 
holiness^ and knowledge. He had not, it is believed, the 
great advantage cf early training in an English Public School, 
and thus arrived at the University only moderately well pre- 
pared. But before many terms, he was elected to the Craven 
University scholarship, an honour of which any man of his 
standing might have been emulous. Again, without those 
aids which by most men are considered essential to high clas- 
sical honours, he attained an excellent place in the degree 
examination, being, it was currently said at Oxford, the very 
best of the second classmen, and having missed a first class 
only for want of private instruction in the system of the 
schools. Devoutly and conscientiously attached, as he was, 
to the strict observance of the Church rules, he still by his 
forbearance, his piety, and his assiduity won the hearts of 
those who would diverge the widest from them. While it was 
still uncertain, whether what many considered his tenacious 
churchmajighip might not affect his election to the Professor- 
ship whicAe afterwards held with so much honour; expres- 
sions of rePet at the prospect not less than at the cause of 
such an event, were sent (as tlie writen^cU recollects) hy 
several who differed most from him in opinion. The earliest 
bcginnin||;ji| his ecclesiastical life gave promise of that noble 
devotedness, whiA'^^ led liitn, perhaps too hazardously, to the 
scene of his latest ministrations. 

The two eminent Prelates at present on this Peninsula 
(both, at one time, his immediate official superiors) though 
their Lordships differed from hilUlffi the controversies whicli 
have been so rife in our day, and deemed those differences to 
he an incentive on public grounds to actions, which, however 
untainted by personal feeling, tended rather to the silenc- 
ing of the (supposed) innovator than to Jus refutation, were 
met (as it is a pleasure to know they have given honour- 
able testimony) with the most unfailing deference, both in 
word and act, to their high office : and both, in moments 
which we rank amongst the happiest of our lives, have to 
ourselves commenj^ his and holy perseve- 

rance; During his last illness, %ur much loved Bishop made 
him two visits to the College to pray with him aud Wm 
him : he gave him the kiss of peace, and read the Burial 
Service over his remains. 

As a Christian Professor, Pastor, and Counsellor, he com- 
bined in an eminent degree gentleness and accessibility with 
firranciss and caution, Equtd to the highest requirements of 
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the scholar and the divine, he%as, the writer knows from 
personal experience, an admirable preceptor to those who 
were greatly his inferiors; — for none knew more exactly 
what to communicate, or when to dispense the milk and 
when the strong meat. But it was in scenes of distress and 
sickness that his character shone the brightest. There was 
always manifested that noble sensibility which inspires the 
strength to boar and the hope to conquer. His friends 
know him, in the beautiful expressions of an earlier tribute 
to his memory, “ as a gentle, sympathizing man, generous, 
sincere, and steady in liis attachments, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy His 
adversaries (who so zealously affected in a good cause is 
w ithout such ?) found him uniformly peaceable, lenient, and 
apologotical. 

Noster hie dolor, nostrum vulnus ; nobis tarn longse ab- 
jseiithe conditionc ante quadriennium amissus est.^^ Surely 
so circumstanced, it is but dutiful that we avail ourselves of 
the testimony, the reflections, and the consolatiqps of one 
who watched him U: the last m anxious fluctAiitioTis be- 


tween hope Hud fear; and that we ourselves be satislied with 
ejaculating tlie constant fervent prayer of his ! ist iPness 


Mavjjyjd. bless the (/OiJege^’ — maki* his deavh redound 
""WifTaoTun^ment, and iiim m(ux^h)||||kjitby^^ 
rest than in his laliours i 




His last illness was in accordance with his previous life : 
tranquil, patient, and most devout. It is indeed want of faith to 
demand other cvidenecof^aan^ssafe|jjthan what is furnished 
by a consistently may all, surely, long 

for and pray for such a departure out of life as may edify our 
l)retlxrcn, and glorify Him who gives such grace unto meii.'^ 
We have the consolation of tliinking that God granted this 
mercy to our departed friend. The following, few out of many , 
reminiscences will be interesting and, wo hope, profitable. 

On Saturday, the 26 th, he seemed sinking very fast. One 
who was standing near his head said to him, I hope Cod is 
with you.” He raised his eyes upwards, and said very firmly, 
^ I h ave none in heaven, on ea|^h, or under the earth, bu^t Him 
then after a short time he added — Behold I live for 
^sHInore ; Amen ; And have the keys of hell and of death.” 
In the evening some of his oldest friends were seated around 
him : one or two of them asking him to bestow his bless- 
ing on them, which he did in an humblQ and reverent way. 
To one, (a member of the military service,) he said “ may 
God* increase the grace, by which he has kept thee safe in 


3 X 
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scenes of great temptation.# To another (a native clergy- 
man), '^may God look with His favour on this country, and 
build up His temple speedily ; may the more CKceUent minds 
of this nation learn t^t the cross of Christ is their liighest 
wisdom; may they despise that which is great in the eyes of 
the world; and know that the world^s weakness — ”then, 
correcting himself, he said, “may they know that what the 
world calls weakness is their true strength/^ To another he 
remarked : It has been several times on my mind during 
this illness that we want wise inaster-labourerH^ who will not 
allow men to wear out their strength in vain.'^ His friend 
suggesting, ye kmw that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord: — ^if there is no outward fruit, there is at least inward 
fruit he answered very solemnly : Ah ! there it is — there 
is so little imvard fruit among us/* 

About two o'clock on Sunday, he said with signs of great 
suffering “ we wrestle not against flesh and blood.” In the 
morning of that day, one of his friends had said — Is thy 
God whom thou servest able to deliver thee?” At that 
time he merely said know what the answer is.” To- 

I wards evening he called for the friend who had put the 
■ question and said: ^'More than conquerors througli Him 
who loved us.” And afterwards he said, 

^1 things tnrougn unrist 
tha^trenpnemffl^me/^bn Monday morning he said, 
“ when shall these agonies change ? — My grace is sufficient 
for thee : — ^then give me this grace.” On Tuesday morning, in 
the interval between \iQ|gmy)odi^ said : “ O Jesus, 

in thee only is my rmge?^jHWffWening, he gently fell 
asleep in Clihst, in the full possession of his fftculties to the 
last. He himself gave the sign when the commendatory 
prayer was to be read, about twenty-minutes before 


^ One gentle sigh his fetters broke.*’ 

We record these as dear relics of one now removed from us ; 
and also as testimonies, not to be gainsayed, of what had been 
his real character. We are sure that those who before doubt- 
ed or opposed him, will now bo among the first to 
memory.* 



* What his feeling^ are (whether be be cognizant now of the event* of this \ 
lower world or not) wo may loam firom bis own l>oauti£a] discourse (Sermon 
xiii., p. 2051 Tlioy are in joy and felicity ; we may have been disob^ont to | 
them, or unkind to them, or even occasions of sin to them : but, as they are now 
beyond all that, so, certainly, they have foxgiven it all ; and remember it not, 
though they remember us,” 
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May God pour out upon us all "the spirit of love and of a 
sound mind/^ This is what is wanted to give us success in our 
work. We are a mere handfiil of labourers at the best : surely 
we can not afford to be divided. At any rate, let us not m- 
pede each other. If any man prove to me by his open confes- 
sion of Christ, and by a humble, consistent life, that he is 
worthy of the name of Christian, I will honour and love him ; 
even though I may not be able to co-operate with him. He 
who produces such fruit cannot be against us, and therefore 
he must be on our aide. At any rate, I have no right to 
judge him. " Let us not therefore judge one anotli^ any 
morty hut judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block, 
or an occasion to fall, in his hroth^s way,^^ 

And now a word or two to those who wiU ’fecl the weight 
of this blow\ 

•Remember how the Gospel was first propagated — amidst 
tears and blood. If the ordinary course of a Christianas life 
is represented by " We must through much tribulation enter 
into the Kingdom of God,^' — how much more the life of him 
w ho is employed to spread Chnatiunity ! There are other 
martyrdoms })csidcs tliat of the faggot a>.d stake, and these! 
the Indian Missionary knows fall well. iVcwhere perhaps in 
the world (u:a. there closer intimacies or vvarmcr acxachments 
formed than in ludia: and so 

many separations and bereavements. Nowhere are mere 
more frequCiit calls to the duty of attending the sick-bed, to 
witness the rapid demolition of the earthly tenement ; or, on 
the other hand, more ^eqgint insta;UCes of the struggle with 
despondency and soKtudoT and the endurance of prolonged 
mental discipline. But these all have an end tp answer: 
" Rejoice inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christas suffenugs.^^ 
The great missionary Apostle in the enumeratiou of his suf- 
ferings mentions, “ In deaths What a key do these 

three words give to his feelings and character. How near 
/«? must needs live to the unseen world, who had so often 
gazed into it. It was God^s method of dealing with hi^. peo- 
ple of old : " My life is alway in my hand,” said David. And 
he still employs it. Whether, a man is himself brought down 
io|tly verge of Jordan, or is carried into it by force of sym- 
jpaiWy with some one who is called to make the passage — 
" in deaths oft” is a solemn voice that should rouse our faith, 
and sustain our diligence, and quicken us in self-knowledge, 
aud urge us to new exertions, until at last " the day dawn 
and the shadows flee away^^ for ever as they have done to 
our dear and honoured brother. — ^Amen. 
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SOME FRAGMENTARY REMARKS ON THE RENGALl NEW TESTAMENT. 

Wk have been induced to continue our comments on the 
Version of the New Testament into Bengali, partly in conse- 
quence of requests that we would still pursue the subject, and 
partly in order to say at once another word or two relative to 
the attempt at criticising our articles made in the Calcutta 
Christian Intelligencer^ a brief notice of which was hastily 
appended to our last chapter. 

It had scarcely been printed when we received from our 
Editorial friend at Benares an exculpation of the mistake 
about which we need not give as it is not materially 

different from what we stated, and because in short the error 
was simply a departure from our MS. by reason of a mis- 
reading. Others of, we might perhaps say all, the “ Series 
of mistranslations, misprints and misrefcrenccs^’ which so 
troubled our critic may be traced to the friendly anxiety 
of our Editor, misled as he was by having only the Edition 
of *1847, and that in the useless Romanized forms, by whieli 
to test our accuracy. To give a list of corrections would be 
more troublesome than useful to ourselves and readers, and 
after all, would be next to superfluous, as they arc not of 
such amount as to leave either our assertion of facts, or our 
arguments without proof sufficient. 

Our critic has himself admitted so mueli, that his ])art;ieu- 
lar criticism would amount to nothing even had they been 
correct instead of so peculiarly infelicitous as they are. To 
the mistakes which we pointed out in our postscript we 
would add the following : — 

He cites "message^^ in 1 John 1 — 5, as an instance in 
which the English authorized Version has varied in the ren- 
dering of tTrayytXfa. An assertion which mn^>t be due 
simply to his not knowing or not rcmcinbering that the 
E. V. there follows the reading oyy«^Xca, it being moreover 
one of those which Gricsbach considered of sufficient au- 
thority to claim a place in his margin. His alleging " car- 
nally” and “ of the flesh” to be various renderings is about 
as correct as if he had set down ^rapKiKoc and “ carnalis” 
as various renderings of of the fleshJ^ 

His correction of the English authorized Version of (Rom. 
xi, 3f)) ** For of him, and through him, and to him, arc 
“ all things,” to For from him, and by him, and for 

liim are all things” will hardly find favour with those who 
can read the original (on airs icai Si' avra Kai ac airrov 
ra TTuvra) and have not forgotten their Greek Grammar. 
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But quitting sucli details, we would in all seriousness, ap- 
peal to our critic as to one to whom we would give more 
credit than he seems disposed to allow us for a simple zeal 
for the truth, whether his singular oversight, despite our 
italics, of the real point of our criticism as to the substitu- 
tion in 1 Tim. iii. 6, of " body^^ for be not a reason 

for Ins suspecting himself of more zeal in behalf of the 
(^alcutta Bible Society's Version than knowledge of the sub- 
ject which we are dealing with '{ Were his allegation (that 
wc had confounded ^ with ever so true, the substitution 
of “ body” for " flesh” remains a fact, and the danger of the 
vital theological errors in the matter of the “Mystery of 
dodliness” thereupon ensuing is so serious and obvious 
that one cannot but lament that our critic should have failed 
to see it. 

Wc hope our assertions have not been, as he alleges, “ am- 
It is not easy to censure strongly and not seem 
so. But we have sought to avoid beinq so. And would now, in 
the same way, earnestly beg our censor to consider what his 
assertion, that the Inne of our Tltroloi/y is for too different 
from that of the liUde Society to alho of oor anggestiom 
having any weight vnih them really amon its to. 

fs it tlicn really so ? 

If wc had any ^vhere asserted that ihc Bible Society pro- 
vides trail slatioju of the Scriptures, with regard to a tone 
of theology prenJiar to itself rather than to the strict letter 
as written by the Finger of God, should own ourselves to 
deserve censure indeed. ^ 

But is it then really so ? 

Wc would hope not \ hut it w ill behove the Bible Society 
to look w'ell to its champions and to the agency it employs. 

As to what they have really effected since the days of 
Carey and Ellerton, the case is come to this — as wc recently 
heard it gravely put by a learned and religious native Chris- 
tian, viz. 

Whether one shall framlate for the heathen or for the con^ 
verts ! For the former anything that mil give a genital idea 
of Scripture may suffice, and the versions now swarming may 
answ<^ well enough* But ^ one translate for the converts a 
close adherence to the text of the (mginal is all importanL 

Wo have reason to belief that niany well-intentioned 
people reason thus with themselves. But we never before 
heard the casiJ so broadly put, and we question much whe- 
ther those who do in feet go upon this argument ever see it 
thus nakedly, much less realise it. 
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Therefore we beg that our readers will try to realize it 
and its eorollaries. 

But the acme of our critic's acumen remains to be noticed. 
He prefaces his remarks by saying : 

“ It will perhaps be thought a sufficient vindication of the conduct of 
“ those who circulate the Bengali New Testament if the errors which 
“ are alleged as rendering it another Go8|)el are proved to exist in the 
“ authorized English” Version. 

Rather, surely, if the errors alleged do exist (to anything 
like the same extent) in the authorized English Version, 
it is one that should not be followed but reprobated a.s a 
“false witness of God” 1 Cor. xv. 15. 

\Here a large blank spare is left in the MS. Then another 
sheet begins as follows. — Editor B. Af.] 

We asserted in our last paper that liberties must be taken 
with the ordinary construction of the Bengali participle, we 
specified the rule which requires that it shall never follow the 
verb on which it depends. Much and strenuous objection 
will probably be made to this. No Pundit will tolerate it. 
But the question will be found to resolve itself into the 
alternative of violating the practice of aii illiterate language 
or perilling, in many places and sacrificing, in others, tlic 
real tenor of the Word of God. 

That the construction we propose to introduce is quite 
common in the common songs and ballads of the pe,ople is 
admitted on all hands. Without therefore committing our- 
selves to any .such po^||m as that whatever is allowabh; 
in poetical diction may^l tnmsfcrred to prose, we assert 
that there can be little ri.sk of the innovations introducing a 
phraseology which cannot be “ understauded of the common 
people.” 

If the innovation should, in course of tiiuc, w'ork out an 
actual change of what is now the prose idiom, the language 
will have gained. 

[Wg feel confident that we may hope for a beneficial result from tlio series 
of articles thus brought to an unexpected (we dare not say, premature^ con - 
fdusion. In .spite of the bold statements made at the lust annual meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, wo now find that tlic Calcutta Com- 
initteo are taking measures for procuri^ a new translation of the Bible 
into l^ng^li. * 

May the Spirit of Wisdom and Knoi^edgc and devout Reverence rest upon 
all wlio undertaiko so high a work.] 
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THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCBR^S OBITUARY NOTICE OF THE 
LATE REVEREND PROFESSOR STREET. 

D(? Mortuis nil nisi bonum, Alas ! that this vcuerarble 
adage has been transgressed to dishonour the memory of our 
holy and now sainted brother, in a leading article of that 
publication which traces its commencement to the auspices 
of the admii’able Daniel Coiirie ! 

Considering the several and severe castigations which a 
former Editor of the Christian Intelligencer ^as within a 
uiontli or two received from the deceased Professor, it may 
seem tliat we might almost venture to pass in silence this 
crowning instance of temerity and want of feeling. We 
might have done so, perhaps, had the matter been less near 
to us, and had we not seen it notified that the management 
of the publication has passed into new hands. Whose hands 
1 1 lose may be, wc have not an idea : but it may be as well to 
note that such recLIess and defamatoi\ charges as wc shall 
in a moment shew these last to bu, frOiO the writings of our 
departed brotlu:r, can be jus^’y vi’^ited ( \l 7 *with such palpa- 
])b* deserfion^ as tbc hands of old cngaj.»ed upon i-lie w^ork re- 
ceive from tin: m o management. 

It is declared by the writer of the article under comment 
that he caimot help remembering sayings and doings of 
tJie past in disparagement of thcjjj^lity and spirituality of 
Christ’s Gospel, of its influence souls, and of the evi- 

dence tliereof in the experience, oWnc humble, simple, be- 
lieving people of God. Such things w ill force themselves on 
|)ur recollection,^’ adds the writer ; ^\for we know them of our 
mwu kmioledge. We should like therefore to have heard” (as 
mart of Professor Street’s dying witness) “ of some distinct 
fexprcssioii of regret on account of them, wdiich might serve 
■as a caution to survivors against taking a part against God’s 
.Truth during life.” 

^ We suppose it will be allowed that except it can be most 
amply vindicated a more shockingly scandalous and uncha- 
ritable paragraph than thumras never penned to the dispa- 
ragement of the pious, defin The terms on which the Edi- 
tors profess to work are sucH as to render it impossible to fix 
the guilt ofthAse, (if c^upwes they be) on any one •, but we 
trust tbat1Hl^uth(]fi|Ul at least declare his penitence, if 
tho evidence^ prompRo offer do shake the credibiHty of 
his testimonijJtiP-'^^ 
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Wc deny the charges altogether, and declare them in- 
famous and unjustifiable. We do so on the irrefragable 
testimony on our truly reverend brother's life and writings. 
Never was there any man who by patience under wrongs, by 
courtesy when provoked, by resignation, by faith, by joy and 
peace in believing, witnessed a better confession of the power 
of the Gospel on the heart ; — ^and never was there one wdiose 
testimony on behalf of Missionary labours set forth more 
convincingly that Gospel's power upon the humble, simple, 
believing people of God. These," as it has been said in 
counteraction of other charges w ith which Mr. Street's me- 
mory has been uncharitably assailed, “ arc plain facts, and 
must not be set aside by any" unproven “ assumptions to the 
contrary." What Professor Street had to undergo during 
the twelve years and four months in which he was a Presby- 
ter of this Diocese, is largely known and appreciated both 
here and in England. There w ill be difierent names for it, 
of course, according to the predilections or neutrality, with 
w hicli the several parties are regarded : but that it was a fret- 
ting sore in a heart of unsurpassed sensibility is undeniable. 
Besides which he underwent several most trying afflictions 
of a great variety of types, which only those knew who w ere 
intimately associated with him. Yet was his language al- 
ways consistent with that addressed to ourselves on one of 
his later trials — God's will be done, and in His own 
way." One such word from one so seriously self-possessed 
is of more weight tbai^^e day-long rodomontade of some 
latter-day professors, 

But it is further infflHKed that he disparaged the evi- 
dence of the Gospel's inilucnee in the experience of the 
humble, simple, believing people of God," and thcr(*fore thaA 
some expression of regret for some of the doubtful past'ff 
might have been looked for from him as a caution to sur J 
‘ \dvors against taking a part against God's Truth during life.'! 
We shall not trouble ourselves with the precise meaning^ 

I of this verbi^e ; but shall assume that it cannot have the. 
shadow of a justification, if Mr. Street's writings do declarij 
his belief that the Gospel is effectually, and sometimes, as 
far as man can judge, divinely ^nmended to, and received 
by, the poor, the simple, and^^e humble. And to prove 
that this was his conviction, wemeed not go beyond the few 
contributions touching the MissV>n^outh o f^^cu tta wliich 
he furnished to this periodical. 

In liaster-week 1849, he made ^jq^thl^fh these Mis- 
sions. In some l^otes on this he recSN%^^|}ga^othGf in- 
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stances of humble simple faith, an exclamation of a poor 
cottager to the Rev. C. E. Driberg — " Oh, Sir ! this is the 
answer to my prayer ! I have often prayed to see you here. 
I did not leave your neighbourhood from slight of our reli- 
^ou. Necessity compelled mc.^^ A talkative heathen enter- 
ing, the same humble, simple believer, who, though unable 
to read, knows well what is to be believed and done, an- 
swered Ids challenge ; and some controversy ensued concern- 
ing (strange themes, you may say, for such folk) the ubiquity 
of God, and absorption into the Deity.” 

Again on the same tour, this debtor of "regret for some 
of the doubtful past” witnesses of " an eager and attentive 
congregation of eighty” humble, simple, believing " men and 
won^n” present, while the reverend Missionary " preached a 
mosr plain, but impressive sermon from 1 Cor. ix. 10.” Of 
people in whom the seeds of life had long lain in unrecovered 
ground, it is witnessed that "they have all along shewn great 
earnestness to be instructed — and of an old blind Christian, 
" a man wdien the Company's hinds wore measured,” that he 
talked of the blood which speakotb b(‘tter things than that 
of Abol, and exclaimed "Time is short ; what aju 1 to do? I 
pray ofteh, I go over the Script urcRi j ray mi ad. And T 
get people to rcjad to me when T can ban you tell me any 
thing more ?” 

This tour Prc fc^isor Street repeated, with some variations, 
during the Easter Feast of 1850. Jilis testimony, however, is 
perfectly identical as to the po^ HL of the Gospel on the 
"humble, simple, believing peopldlPpGod.” We subjoin a 
few s[)ecimens illustrative of his convictions. 

I At Jolashee is a small chapel of mud walls and thatch, where I read 
f ‘ the morning service as aoon as the people were come in from their work. 

There were present some thirty men and women: Service endefl. 
f three widows took advantage of my new face to represent that iheii 
'“hula were dilapidated; so, hearing a good report of them from the 
“ Missionary, I gave them each a rupee to buy straw to mend their 
“thatch withal. I felt interested in aftenvards hearing that the one 
“who spoke is a moat constant attendant on divine service. All last 
“ Ijent she walked the nine miles to Barripore, to attend the prayers on 
“ Wednesdays in the Church there. Not long since, her only child, a 
“ daughter, died suddenly whei^n the eve of marriage ; and it is ob- 
“ served that as often as there is ser^dee at Jolashee, the mother goes 
“ straight from pravers to her child’s grave, and stands in silence by it 
“ for some time. ^ Considering that slie is a convert from Hindooism, I 
“ thought thiff^^tical cpihment on the two articles of the Creed * I 
“believe in tbc^iil&munioU^ Saints and the Resurrection of tlic 
“dead.*” 

%. . ■■ 

Again, at Sulkon live a humble, simple, belienug 

V 
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Man aiu] n woman, both bom deaf and dumb. The former is indus- 
** trious and intclli|^ent, and a well behaved Christian, though hardly 
taught of man. I^me twelve years ago, the present Bishop of Cal- 
“ cutta being at Barripore, confirming, this man made his way through 
“ the crowd that filled the small room which then served as a Church, 
** and prostrated himself, with such uncouth sounds as his mouth can 
emit, making the sign of the cross on his forehead. His Lordship, 
''on enquiring what he could mean, was told that he had for some time 
“ sought Baptism, but, in the utter impossibility of instructing him, 
" or of ascertaining what he might have been taught, the Missionary 
'' felt a difficulty about it. His fjordship decided that water should not 
" be forbidden ; so he was baptized and afterwards confirmed, and has 
“ been a regular communicant ever since. It is observed that when he 
“ has received the Holy Elements, he crosses himself as he withdraws — 
" the sign of Amen,'* which who would meddle with ? What does 
** he know ? What does he not know—or believe ? — Seeing Who it is 
“ has been his teacher.*' ^ 

Farther on, wc read of the pious labours of the humble, 
simple believers at Alakhaltollah : — 

“ I wa,s pleased to find the people (all Christians) constructing of their 
"own free will and gratuitous labour, a sort of hall (with mud walls) 
" for the Missionaries to rest in, at this stated place of halting when on 
" their way to Mogra Haut." 

Once more, of an old man at Bosor, 66 years of agQ ( 12 of 
which he reckon.s from his conversion by Carey)^^ that while 
afflicted by the death of a daughter, and a sou on whom fie 
was dependent, he w\as heard within his hut, using select 
portions of the Book of Common Prayer, and applying tliem 
to his own circumstances.^ 

In the same village, ai^ in a low, dark, hot hut there 
were present at praye(|^0 or 73 adults besides children. 
Of the former, 18 women and 32 men received the Holy Com- 
munion after a plain and forcible address from Mr. Dinbcrg 
Senior, to which the greatest attention was paid. As last 
year, so this, I could not h^lp thinking 4hcse people form the 
most attentive congregation I have yet seen, and I think they 
give signs of being proportionahly inieUtgentr 

In a village close to the Simderbuns, after all the rest 
had communicated, a poor creature came forward from a scat 
he had held apart from the rest, and received alone, separate 
glass being used for him ; for he is a leper ; apart, in the 
congregation; alone, among so many; a Christian and a 
leper !'* And if more instances need be accumulated of our 
indefatigable friend^s assurance in the power of the faithful 
poor to grasp the dejdh of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God, let the following extracts from his Note- 
book be considered : — 

" At Kharri, late in the evening, as we .sat outside the tent, one of 
iheir congregation came to confer with the Senior Mr. Dribcrg, to 
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** whom, as lonpf^as six years ago, he had resorted to express his wisli 
** to join the Church, under convictions that tdlcgiance is due to it, 
** but has ever since been fluctuating through fear of worldly coiise- 
** quences to result from the displeasure of his present teachers ; and 
“ which, J was very sorry to think, are but too likely to occur to him. 

** Nothing could be done but to put before him the consequences, on the 
** other hand, of so long a resistance to avowed conviction as he con- 
“fessed to. But what most interested me was the way in which the 
" people, who sat round, took part in the conversation, and, of their 
“ own accord, plied him with the Second Lesson that had been heard 
that afternoon in Chapel (Heb. xi). It showed that they at least had 
been attentive hearers, and also knew what they were attending to. 

“ Another occurrence here impressed me strongly with the reality of 
the work that is being so obscurely carried on in these dark and 
“ desolate places, among ijoor creatures living, nearly all of them, liter- 
ally from hand to moutii. 

i luring the afternoon service, one of the congregation was sudden- 
“ ly seized with cholera, and conveyeil away to his hut. Some medicine. 

* was sent, after service ; and, in the evening, after marking out the 
‘ foundations of the Chapel, as before said, we walked about a mile 
‘ across the fields to see him. He was still very unwell, and, further 
‘ remedies having been prescribed, his wife begged prayers might be 
‘ read. The oflice for the visitation of the sick was accordingly had 
‘ recourse to ; and I observed that some n 'ighbours who had cidled 
“ with us and wailed outside of tla: door of th« hut, bov/.^d their heads 
and joined audibly in the prayers.*’ 

And again after some specidativc M^j^xrks o.. the atlvan- 
tage which iiio might derive iroin a higher Missionairy 

organization, m ?'dds ; — 

“ I say, h i it (li ’courage no one, no not even those who shall prefei 
“ henceforth higlif r plans, from doing, the while, all that may be 
“ required, for Keeping alive and fanning hito flame all this seemingly 
“ but siiiouMering flax. We must not ‘ kindle sparks to ourselves’ to 
“ the neglect of tlie fire which the liOrd hath lighted,” 

And now we ask, (and think our question demands an an- 
swer) with what candour or grace is it alleged, on a writer 
in the Christian Intelligencer^s own knowledge, that some of 
the doubtful part’^ of our removed friend^^ w ere, ‘ (though 
God knows we reineniber ihenn without a shade of unkindly 
feeling) in disparagement of the vitality and spirituality of 
Christ’s Gospel, of its infiuenco on the soids, and of the 
evidence thereof in the experience of the 1 mm ble, simple, 
believing people of God/’ Where are the creature confi- 
dences” — ^the ‘^mingling of man’s w^ork with Christ’s as the 
sinner’s ground of dependence before Lord” — the interpos- 
ing of any tiling save only the one Mediator between the 
sinking sold and its God?” Where the evidence of what is 
80 insultingly insinuated, of thoughts of the forms of the 
Church beyond the souls of the people of the influence of the 
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Crucifix rather tliem the power of the Cross, of the wretched 
refinement of the schools instead of the glorious simplicity of 
tlic Gospel ? "An putas, Favorine, si nunc quoque, ut antea, 
"qui falsum testimonium dixisse convictus esset, e Saxo 
" Tarpeio dejiceretur, mentituros fuisse pro testimonio tarn 
" multos quam videmus? 

We have but one word to add, on the alleged " weakness 
— to give it no stronger designation” of some friends of the 
"deceased Professor,” who "lit up candles at the head and 
" foot of the coffin, and laid upon it a large cross, as the 
" body lay in the broad light of heaven, previous to its rc- 
" moval to the grave.” To which is added intimation that 
the candles were of " tallow^^ which we dare say was not the 
case ; and that " the writer never saw such things in a Pro- 
testant Chamljer of Death which wo dare say is true cnougli, 
Wc are no extravagant advocates of unauthorized ceremo- 
nies; and for ourselves, considering the benighted state of 
the vast majority of those about us, we perhaps should have 
been inclined to forego their enlightenment on what are no 
unprecedented Christian ceremonials. But as the form, it 
is said, has been used, it may be as w cU to explain that the 
flambeau is appropriate to the higher denizens of palaces and 
colleges, and has lieen commonly considered an emblem of 
victory, or joy, whilst it is certainly the antithesis of the m- 
verted flambeau so commonly used as an emblem of death 
by the Pagans ; — and that the funereal cross, if permissible 
to any (and it has the sanction of a high antiquity), might 
have been granted as a mark of their love, even unto death, 
whom he had learned so long and faithfully to stand by that 
banner, in which alone he himself gloried, — the world, by it 
being crucified to him, and he unto the world. But ah ! 

The irreverent restless eye finds room an. I scope 

£*en by the grave, to wrangle, pry, and gaze ! 
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THB REAL DANGER OF ROMANISM. 

W K are glad to observe that the (London) Christian Guardian is dis- 
posed to give a mo^e jiractical turn to the Popish controversy than 
has elsewhere been done. We think the following extracts will be 
found to contain useful hints on “ The True Source and the real Danger 
of Popery 

“ Pojtery grew up in successive ages, to supply the cravings of 
corrupt human nature. The heart of man was the soil in which it grew, 
and that soil is still unchanged. We of the nineteenth century resem- 
ble our fathers of the ninth. If they longed for a lighter yoke than 
Christ’s, HO do we. If they imposed uixm themselves by a stinted 
obedience and a formal worship, so do we. If they said to their j)rie8t, 
“ Proj)he«y to us smooth things” — show us some path to heaven less 
Htcc[> ami narrow than that which has been trodden by saints and 
martyrs — the voice is echoed and rt -echoed through every age of the 
Church, Men called by diflferent names airl sti'indufg on opposite 
hides of barriers and boundaries, exhibit a certain ii inily likeness. 
Many who are mnmgst the Li/'leit* in thnr deu, nciation ./ the 
which hmira the name of Popery h<me iltth knowledge of the extent to which 
Us opinions tincture :nd taint iheir own religion. It is fiuile jiosHible 
to be a zealoui rrot‘.‘'itant in name, ;* >ur ' ontempt on the outwanl 
appendages <if UoMan Catliolic Worship^ and yet to have the poison 
working in ourselves. 

For example, one of the commonest charges against Romanists is 
that spirit of comproviise which enters into their dealings with Heaven. 
M’halever be the refinements and explanations of its advocates, we are 
convinced that prai;tically the whole system of penance, as used in the 
Church of Rome, leads men to regard certain services to be done, 
or certain Buflering^ to be endured by an odending party, as a set off 
against positive transgression. “ Say so many extra prayers” — “ deny 
yourself some common indulgence” — “inflict upon yourself some bodi- 
ly pain— and tlien go abroad with a comfortable hope that Cod is aji- 
petised and will not bring you into judgment.” Workv of piety, too, 
and especially offerings to the Church tor religious jmrposes are pres- 
cribed and commended in terms so extravagant to engender the 
notion that the salvation of the soul may almost, if not altogether, be 
purchased with money : — that man may compound for his sins, and, 
by some act of reparation, pay part at least of his own debt to God. 

But is this error peculiar to Popery ? It is to be feared, that this 
disposition to bargain in eternal things belongs exclusively to no one 
age and is confined to no one religious system. Popery, to this extent, 
has its stronghold^ not in the city qf the seven hills, but m the hsmau 
heart There is no need that it should be taught by priests ; men 
learn it for themselves. Their creeds may renounce it; but their 
nature loves it and clings to it. What is it that keeps so many at ease 
when they think of what Christianity ix, and what a Christian ought 
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to he? Most of us are at ease. Men go on vaguely hoping, through 
life ; and, alas ! go vaguely hoping, out of life. And what keeps them 
at ease f Not the faith of the true children of God, — not the fact that 
thejr are witnessing for Christ, as His redeemed servants, and culti- 
vating a spirit of piety as their daily business.-^not that they have 
put on “ the armour of light,” for the stern warfare of actual life, in 
which the flesh must be subdued and the evil spirit repelled. Why 
then? Because they are makiny terms with God. Their prayers they 
think are to count for sometliing. Though their week days be given to 
pleasure, or to “ buying, selling, and getting gain,” on Sunday, at any rate, 
they join in the public prayers, and listen to God’s word, and read a portion 
of some grave book, and, sometimes at least unite in commemorating 
the Saviour’s love at His table. These services became a shield on which 
many an arrow ghnces and is turned aside, when the claim is urged 
on the behalf of Christ to the whole heart and the whole life.” 

“ Popery, I have shewn, is of two kinds : the one, open and acknow- 
ledged,-~the other, not wearing any badges, nor assuming to itself any 
distinctive title, but taking men on their weak side, fulling in with 
their natural corruptions, and persuading them to adopt a religious sys- 
tem which contains the poison of Romish error, though in outward pro- 
fession they may be zealous Protestants. The real quality of a man’s 
faith is not settled by names. One is better than his creed, and another 
worse. Many a humble-minded Romanist, I doubt not, is kept by God's 
grace from the evil consequences of bad teaching, and grows up to be a de- 
vout believer, anda true-hearted, self-denying discipleof the Cross, tbougb 
much that he sees and hears and does has the taint of superstition upon 
it, and belongs to a system which is utterly false and iinscriptural : and 
on the other hand, wc meet with numbers in our Protestant Chunih, 
who, professing the faith of their forefathers, and questioning no one 
Article in the Creed which they have been taught from childhood, yet 
are going back in heart to exploded and reputed errors, and are much 
nearer than they think for, as it regards the thoughts and feelings of 
the inner man, to the worldly-minded devotees of another Church. 
Ti^ey may repudiate as utterly unwarranted by Scripture, as refuted by 
history and common sense, the Pope’s claim U> rule their faith, and yet 
may have the leaven of I’opery bidden unconsciously in their hearts. 
They raav stand up as boldly as Luther himself, and say, with the Bible 
in their hand, tliat they will never consent to iafte their religion from 
Rome ; and yet, while so saying, may hold iu substance, a great deal of 
what she teaches formally and explicitly. 

There are, then, two points of view in which ive may .’•ogard Popc'ry. 
We may look at it as something quite foreign to ourselves, and may 
fancy that we are safe and wise in proportion to the degree in which we 
denounce its doctrine ; or we may use it in another way,— may look at 
it in another way,— -may look at It as an enduring record of man’s w^eak- 
nesses and dangers, — may learn from it on which side we ourselves are 
sure to be tempted, and may resolve to search ourselves jealously and 
narrowly, lest perchance our path he found running t)arallel to that 
which is called by an ill name, or be converging rapi(fly to the same 
point of danger. One of Satan’s grand delusions, iu all ages, (and as- 
suredly ours, with all its Imasted wisdom, has not outgrown the folly,) 
is to persuade men to be zealous against a name, while they hold fast 
the error which the name is RupfMised to include. 

. I have spoken already of that .spirit of compromise which, though 
fostered, and partly sanctioned, by many Romish observances, is not 
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confined to any particular Church, but spoils the services of thousands 
who never dream of penance, and have no thought of mortifying either 
tlesh or spirit. 

Reliance on human authority, we are apt to consider, is another capi- 
tal error in the Roman Catholic System. Each generation, according 
to its advocates, needs a living infallible teacher, and their Church sup- 
plies one. The Pope, by virtue of special grace, imparted to the self- 
styled successors of St. Peter, is supposed to be wise enough to settle^all 
doubtful matters ; and the individual priest, acting by a delegated autho- 
rity, becomes the conscience keeper of those whom he confesses and 
absolves. Men gladly sell their liberty to escape from responsibility, 
and find it a far easier task to take a religion ready-made for them by 
others, than to seek out the truth diligently and prayerfully for them- 
selves. “ Do our bidding, and we will answer for your safety,^' put into 
plain words, is the compact which lands together the teaching and rul- 
ing class on the one hand, and their willing obedient slaves on the other. 
Free enejuiry is forbidden; doubt on any point determined by the 
(./hurch is denounced as deadly sin ; Scripture must be understood only 
in the sen.se put ujion it by men who claim to be its authorized expoun- 
ders ; and their interpretation is to pass current even as if an angel had 
brought it down stamped and sealed with the signet of Heaven. 

As Protestants, we say that we dare not let our fellow-men, even the 
host and the wisest of them, thus stand between God and our souls. 
Wo may say the Bible was given to all, even as the sun shines for all. 
Wc know of no infiilHbii- expounder but ihe blessed S]>ii it, who guides 
the humble, teachable enquirer into all-saving truth. We thank God, 
if ho sends us jible and faithful ministers, who ^ving out of His treasury 
things new and old, and oiler us in faith the ;nith of t 'oir study and 
their pravtrsj hut we dare lot let tijem lo d i over our couscieii, e, for 
that is Clirist's domain and for Him we must keep it against all intru- 
ders and iflvader^, Our liberty in this mutter is not the liberty of 
anarchy and misrule, but the holy Christian liberty which consists in 
suhordmatien to a higher law than that which binds anfl fetters our Ro- 
man Catholic bvethren. “ One is our Master," we say, “ even He who 
gives us 1 1 is word to guide our feet, and His Spirit to unseal our eyes 
and ears and His service, all who try it find to be “ perfect freedom." 

Such is our Protestant confession ; but what is our Protestant practice? 
Is our faith built upon God's sure word ? Do we know it so well, study 
it so carefully, pray over it so earnestly, search out its deep and hidden 
truths with such pains-taking diligence, make ourselves .so familiar 
with its plainest precepts and most precious promises, that in my fa r 
sense of the terra, we are Bible Christians, — not Churchmen merely, 
who will stand by our Liturgy and Articles, — not orthodox or evangeli- 
cal, as the case may be, by reason of a traditional faith taught us in the. 
nursery and schoolroom, and carried with us thus far, like other customs 
and tastes which we can trace back to. early days, — ^but true, obedient 
disciples of the Ixird Jesus, who ask, again and again, “ what saith the 
Scripture?'*— and will walk in no other path but that in which we can 
trace the foot prints of our Lord ? Is our faith a part of ourselves, being 
given us, “ not by man,” but by the living, quickening spirit; or is it 
only one opinion out of many, which might be changed to-morrow, if our 
teachers shifted their ground, or some one, whom we esteem very highly 
for his wisdom, or love very dearly for his amiable and attractive qua- 
lities, were to assail us with arguments in favour of some novel theory ? 
We must judgo ourselves in this matter. Independence of the right 
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kind, that which is perfectly consistent with humility, and leads to 
steadiness and consistency in action, is a rare thing, even in this land 
of l)oasted freedom. Worldly men almost always take their religion at 
second-hand, and commonly look about for the cheapest they can find, 
for what will just satisfy their consciences, and let them live at ease, 
without undertaking any hard duty, or consenting to any painful sacri- 
fice. We must ask ourselves, in plain words, who is our I*Ope ? Who 
hiffds our conscience ? Who settles the boundary lines of our faith ? 
Who prescribes our mode of life ? Who is between us and our Saviour, 
telling us that we need not serve Him more zealously than we do, or love 
Him jcith a warmer love ?” Often and often we know not where our 
opinions come from till we look about us, and trace diligently tbcir ori- 
gin and growth. Often, when we think we are acting most indepen- 
dently of others, we are but copying the man of most commanding in- 
fluence in OUT little sphere. Often, when we fancy ourselves the freest, 
and walk about with fetters like gossamer for lightness,— so little con- 
scious are we of wearing them at all, — wc are really the slaves of .some 
custom or ruling opinion, from which we no more dare to break, than 
to head a revolt or raise a cry of treason in the streets. And so in this 
matter of religious faith and practice, niimbers who speak in a tone of 
mingled pity and contempt of the iK)or enslaved Romanist, who must 
think as his priest teaches him, anu do as his priest bids him, will find 
that they are continually standing before some tribunal fjiiite apart 
from that of conscience, receiving it.s laws, and approring and ratifying 
its sentence. Who tells them they are safe, while living a life which is 
(vhristian, only because Sunday is kept, and some customary forms of 
devotion are observed ? Where do they find it written that a little se- 
riousness, some hurried confession, a few prayers of unwonted fervency in 
a last sickness, will be a becoming close to a career in which, assuredly 
God has not been remembered or honoured ; and that if a month he 
given for preparation in the sick room, the half century of unbroken 
worldliness and self-pleasing will be all forgiven ? I’hey read in their 
Scriptures about holiness, self-denial, fighting the good fight of faith, 
crucifying the flesh, watching unto prayer, doing good unto all men, 
living like strangers and pilgrims, working out their salvation with 
ti cmhling, having the mind of Christ, taking up their cross daily, being 
in the world and yet not of it, blessing it by their example, and yet wit- 
nessing against it as full of evil ; and then, gravely and quietly, they sit 
down and write, against these far-reaching, uncompromising terms, 
others of their own choosing, — diligence in husiiiess, sober, orderly be- 
haviour, according to the world's rule, outward show of kindness to 
those who never did them ivrong, a CUristinas dole to the ]X)or, the 
duties of citizenship performed as the law requires, Sunday oh.servances 
set against week day, money grasping, or frivolous, time-wasting dissi- 
])ation. Whose word is it which persuades them that one set of duties 
c:an represent the other, or he put in their stead, or be counted of any 
worth to satisfy him whose mind connot change, and whose laws can- 
not ]>end ? It is true that none stand up and say all this, hut secretly 
ten thousand men pledge themselves to each other to put this interpre- 
tation upon the statute-law of heaven ; and so, as slavishly as their 
poor despised brethren of the Church of Rome, they take their code 
from human hands, and are contented with the acquittal of mortal, falli- 
sinful, aye, corrupt and bribed and blinded, judges. 

Good men, even, are not fully emancipated from this slavery ; though, 
in accepting Christ on his own terms, and taking the worcl of life for 
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their food and portion, they get a liberty far beyond that of others. 
But still they walk in fetters : — their own schools of theology enslave 
them, and their own party leaders, and their own little clique of coi^e- 
iiial friends. Thev have their favourite texts, and their almost infallible 
inter})reters, and their partial rules of judgment, and their code of social 
morality, by which they are apt to try and condemn their neighbours. 
There are Popes, and Papal usurpations and traditions, among many 
who rail most loudly against the man of Rome. Tliere are narrow* 
minded, eager, dogmatizing zealots, who lay dowm the law in print, or 
by word of mouth, at least as confidently as the Church they denounce, 
and expound Scripture as from the chair of authority, and marvel when 
any presume to question whether their meaning of the sacred ftxt be 
really God’s meaning. 

Cease ye from man,’* must be our charge to all alike. I^et us use 
ministers, mends, writers living and dead, as helpers to our faith ; but 
never let them be to us in Christ’s stead, or su|)ersede our earnest prayers 
for heavenly teaching. We must be the keeper of our own souls, whe- 
ther we will or no. God made us such, when He gave us reason and 
conscience, and His own blessed word, and the promise of His Spirit. 
W'e may co]>y our dress from other men ; frame our manners and our 
speech according to the model we most approve ; let wiser men, if we 
think our own knowledge too scanty, guide us to sound conclusions in 
matters of Philosophy or government; but we must learn our reli- 
gion for ourselves. It is learnt with the heart, more tluin with the head. 
The humblest man is ti e best scholar. IVayei is a far hotter help than 
learning. Obedience is the path of knowletl, e ; for ‘ Lf any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” ( losing widi Christ must 
he our own personal act, for our own persov : 8alvatj'>ii. In Him ’’s 
light, and life, and peace. 

1 have yet somewhat more to say upon these subjects ; but think 
that you have hud crough of me for th) ore^^nt. 

G.” 


THE MARRIAGE BILL. 

The fate of the Bill for legalizing the marrl^e of a man with his 
deceased wife's sister is at last, we hope, decided : notwithstanding 
that some of its mischievous promoters arq still casting about for co- 
operation. On February 25th, only sixteen of a house of sixty-six peers 
could be found to vote for it. ITie speeches of Lord Campbell and the 
Bishop of London were remarkable for the decision with which the feel- 
ing of the females of the United Kingdom jvas declared to be against the 
enactment. “ 1 believe/' said the former peer, ‘ that were the) polled, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred would be found against the bill, /rom 
an intuitive perception in the female mind as to what is just and 
** If we are to r^ard the views of the female sex upon this question,” 
the Bishop of J^ndon added, ** 1 never knew a woman who did not 
speak strongly against such marriages as those proposed to be legalised 
by the bill.’’ But the speech of the evening was tnat of the Biwop of 
Exeter, who seconded the Archbishop of Canterbury’s motion that the 
further consideration of the bill be delayed six months. This admira- 
ble vindication of the rights of the case we subjoin in a tolerably com- 
plete form. 
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The Bishop of Exeter seconded the amendment. The noble carl 
(St. Germans) had remarked upon his having presented a petition 
against what he (the Bishop of Exeter) had c^ed ** incestuous mar- 
riages,’* and had asserted that he was begging the question, but, on the 
contrary, he contended that he had simply employed a phrase which it 
was his duty as a Bishop of the Church of England to use, because these 
marriages were clearly incestuous, and were prohibited by God’s law in 
an express declaration of the Church of which he was a Bishop. He 
should be ashamed of himself if be could hesitate for an instant to 
declare his distinct adherence to the doctrines of that Church u])on this 
particular, and, though he had supported Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill of 1835 
(whicl legalized past marriages of this kind, while it forbad them for 
the future), it must be remembered that the judge who presided o\Tr 
the highest Ecclesiastical Courts of this country had distinctly stated 
that he did not consider that that statute protected parties from being 

S roceeded against for incest. The noble lord that had emoted Bishop 
eremy Taylor as one who, most justly, was to be regarded as a high 
authority. Now, Bishop Taylor, in his ** Law of Conscience,” book ii., 
rule 2, said, — “ What better determination can there be of these indefi- 
nite terms, * nearness of kin,’ * nearness of flesh/ than the e.xpress 
particulars set forth by God Himself in the 18th chapter of Leviticus ?” 
The Mosaic law was ordinarily and most properly divided into three 
parts — ceremonial, civil, and moral. Tlie Most Rev. Prelate the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin has been pleased to say that he could not understand 
how those who regarded the prohibitions of Leviticus xviii. as religious- 
ly binding could reconcile them with the express orders set forth in 
Deuteronomy xxv. Now he, on his part, could not understand how the 
Most Rev. IVelate could reconcile this proposition with the seventh ride 
of their common religion, which declared that the civil and ceremonial 
parts of the Mosaic law were not binding, but only the moral part, for 
lie would say, in answer to the Most Rev. Prelate, that the 25th chapter 
of Deuteronomy set forth strictly civil rules. (Hear, bear.) The pre- 
scription that ** where brethren dwell together, and one of them die. and 
have no child, the husband’s brother should marry the wife of the dead,” 
was merely and entirely civil, the object, as declared by God himself, 
being that “ the first-born which she beareth shall succeed to the name 
of the brother which is dead, so that his name be not put out of Israel.” 
llie moral law, enunciated by God to the Israelites was, that they shuidd 
not do the doings of the land of Egypt, nor the doingfr of the land of 
Canaan, nor walk in their ordinances, under penalty of being cast forth ; 
what these doings were, followed in the same chapter of Leviticus, and 
exhibited a series of abominations, among which were these very mar- 
riages which the noble earl now desired the Parliament of England to 
render valid. The law of God regarded affinity in this respect equally 
with consanguinity ; the sacred declaration of God at the creation, that 
man and wife should be one flesh, was repeated by our Blessed Saviour. 
As connected with the very foundation of God’s Church, the union of 
marriage, the oneness of marriage, was of the highest import ; for the 
conjugal union was not merely the great symbol of whicn the Apostle 
had declared if the type, but it was the nearest approximation that could 
be made by man to the actual union of Christ with His Church. He 
had cheered when the noble earl relied upon the expression ** uncover 
her nakedness,” and his reason was that this particular expression, in 
every instance that it had occurred in the Sacred Volume, appUed to 
impure, incestuous connexions, and never to unpolluted unions. The 
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1 7th verse of Leviticus xviii. said, "Thou shalt not uncover the naked- 
ness of a woman and her daughter, neither shalt thou take, her son's 
daughter, or her daughter's daughter, to uncover their nakedness ; for 
they are her near kinswomen ; it is wickedness.” Did the noble earl 
moan to suggest that the niece and the grand-daughter of a woman 
were nearer kinswomen to her than her oivn sister ? (Hear, hear.) The 
noble earl had given a very ingenious interpretation, according to his 
views, of the 18th verse of the same chapter, but his construction would 
not stand the test of mature investigation. The verse ran thus in our 
translation : — " Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, 
to uncover her nakedness, beside the other in her lifetime.” He had 
written to the two Hebrew Professors at our Universities, request- 
ing them to give their view of the interpretation of this verse, and 
he had received from both an interpretation almost literally identical. 
That construction, as given by Dr. Mill, the Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, was to this eifect ; " And a woman unto her sister thou 
shalt not take ; to annoyance ; to uncover her nakedness upon her, in 
her life.” The distinct construction of the whole wording conveyed an 
emphatic prohibition against marrying a wife's sister, the term “ during 
life,” or " in life,” one of the strong expressions, ordinarily used in 
S(!riptiire to declare that an event shaSl never, or should never, take 
place, applying most unquestionably to the life, not of the wife, but of 
her sister. (Hear, hear.) 

The noble earl was of opinion that there was no appearance in the 
New Testament of a i-rohibition of these incestuous marriages. He 
oouM inform the noble earl that more than on . .5 in the Nev.' Testament 
was there imp(>rt;int reference made of these n>::rriage8. ^^'he noble earl 
musl surely recidl to mind the reproach cast .y dohn tV •? Baptihi iqu n 
Herod, tliat he was living in inccstuon- oni n with Herodias, his bro- 
ther Philip's wife. No doubt the Romish Churcl! conei(!:Ted that union 
so denounced, to huv ;been merely acaf^e of uuulter\% but that view of the 
matter was met l> y the distinct statement of St. Mark, that Herod " liad 
married her.” Ik said, therefore, there was a distinct repudiation of 
these, incestuous connexions in the New Testament. There were pas- 
sages in the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
where the word “ fornication” was used, and was almost universally un- 
derstood, and could only be understood, as referring to the incestuous 
connexions mentioned in the 1 8th chapter of Leviticus. He felt great 
difficulty in treating this subject in such a way as to claim their lord- 
ships' attention ; but their lordships, when they considered the immense 
importance of it, would forgive him for trespassing so long on th 'ir 
time. (Hear.) 

Their lordships must remember that these incestuous connexions were 
regarded by the early Church throughout as distinctly contrary to the law 
of God. The first instance of a dispensation granted for a marriage of 
this kind was, as the Most Rev. Prelate had stated, a dispensation grant- 
ed by Pope Alexander Borgia; but Alexander Borgia was a man stained 
with every vice that could pollute humanity, and he made no difficulty in 
pleasing tne King of Portugal and the King of S])ain by granting them 
such dispensations. Hie next ease to wh^ be would refer was that of 
Henry Vlll. The Commissioners said, the question whellier these mar- 
riages were permitted by the law of God was the subject of much dis- 
cussion when that King sought to be relieved from his marriage with 
Queen Katharine ; but he (me Bishop of Exeter) denied that that was 
so. The discussion was whether, being contrary to the law of God, the 
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Pope had the right to grant a dispensation. History shewed that, up to 
that time, |here was no assertion on the part of any great authority in 
the Church of Rome that the prohibition of these incestuous connexions 
was not part of the law of Goa. They were driven to that by the un- 
happy strait in which the Pope found himself. ITie Pope found that he 
must break either with Charles V. or Henry VIII. He considered which 
was safest for him. The Emperor had imprisoned him, had him in his 
complete power, and yet, in that state of subjugation, the Pope would 
have decided against the Emperor. Henry Vlll. had so accommodated 
matters with the Pope, through the mediation of the King of France, 
that the Pope had undertaken, if Henry Vlll. would submit the case to 
his abjudication, he would decide in his favour. Henry Vlll. at last 
made that engagement, and sent a |>erson with a declaration under his 
own hand to that effect. Some delay in its reaching Rome took place, 
the appointed time passed, and as soon as the day came the Pope was 
indignant with Henry Vlll. for not having sent the declaration. The 
Cardinals pressed him and ultimately exhorted from him a decision 
against the King by refusing to declare that his marriage with Katharine 
was incest; and from that incident the Reformation was afterwards 
established in this country, 'fhe law of the land regarded this prohibi- 
tion, as within the Levitical prohibition, and against the law of God. 

They were told that the re]>ort of the Commissioners on this question 
wa.s to be treated with great respect. So far as the names of the distin- 
guished men who were the Commissioners went, he had never seen a 
commission more entitled to respect ; but, if he went further, and was 
asked whether he could say the same of the contents, he must pause. So 
far as the proceedings of the commission were published, he had never 
seen one so totally unworthy of respect or toleration. (Hear.) From 
beginning to end he would not charge those gentlemen, of such high 
rank and character, w'tth unfairness — they were incapable of doing it ; 
but he did charge them with having suffered their prepossession to in- 
fluence them in their report. They said, “ We find from the evidence 
that marriages of this kind are permitted by dispensation or otherwise 
in nearly all the continental States of Europe and, again, ** Protestant 
States on the continent of Europe, with the exception of some of the 
cantons of Switzerland, permit these marriages to be solemnized by dis- 
pensation or license under ecclesiastical or civil authority.’* Such was 
the readiness of the Commissioners to say every thing favourable to 
their own preconceived views, and yet there was in the evidence some- 
thing contradictory of that statement. One witness who was examined 
said that out of the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland there was only 
cne he knew of in which tnese marriagef were permitted, and that can- 
ton was a princijiality of the Crown of Prussia. 

But was that all i They were told that these marriages took place in 
all Protestant States, and, Prussia being one, they would expect that the 
example of that country, as to its law of marriage and divorce, would be 
specially recomraendea as worthy of commendation. It was true that 
jmissia allowed these marriages, but it allowed also marriages between 
uncles and nieces ; so that that example was of no use. But what was 
the law of divorce in that country? It was a matter of consent ; and it 
appeared, from the very evidence in the re{)ort, that PriLssiahung her 
head in shame when the state of her law of marriage, and especiidly of 
divorce, was mentioned. The population of Prussia was nearly the same 

that of England and Wales ; and what was the number of divorces in 
three years ?— 7 , 800 . Were their lordships j)repared to adopt that law ? 
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And yet, adopt it they must if they passed this Bill ; for, let them not 
suppose that they would stop where this Bill stopped. (Hear, hear.) 
They must go on. If they gave encouragement to this Bill they must 
be prepared to adopt all that had been adopted in Germany on this sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear.) 

And what did he find in this report as to the statement or the opini- 
ons that were given by the Clergy in England and Ireland as to this 
Bill ? In Ireland a great majority of the Clergy of the Established 
Church were represented as disa^iproving of these marriages. The evi- 
dence stated tliat they were almost unanimous, and yet that was distort- 
ed by the Commissioners into a great majority. The Clergy spoke of 
it as most ** un-Christian legislation,^’ and that was the di8a])probation 
of the Clergy. (Hear, hear.) But did it end there? The report said 
that in Scotland the opinion of the Clergy was decidedly against these 
marriages, 'i'he Commissioners had the advantage of one of their own 
body — the Lord-advocate — to state his opinions; and what did that 
learned lord say ? Quoting from the Confession of Faith of the Church 
of Scotland, which was ratified by Parliament in ICQI, he said — 

Marriages ought not to be within the degrees of consanguinity 
or affinity forbidden in the Word, nor can such incestuous marriages 
ever be made lawful by any law of man, or consent of parties, so as 
those persons may live together as man and wife;” and he added. 

At the same time I think it right to add, not only, as I have said be- 
fore, that no Clergyman of the Church of Scotland could venture, with- 
out incurring the )iaii» 1 think, of lieprivatioii of office, to c^debrate such 
a marriage with the knowledge of the relat onsliip of ihc parties; but 
that such a marriage generally is held by the people of S*"otland in very 
grt?at abhorrence.” Let him, however, do tli- :\oble ea^^ justicb b) t.r»y. 
ing that l.e lind not aitcmuted to imitate the Commissioners im treating 
the feelings of Srutland so lightly ; fur the noble ee^l had excluded 
Scotland altogeilu c from his Bill. S > thai the lav/ of nature and of 
justice was to la un affair of geography. (Hear, hear.) 

Again, it was said in the rc|K)rt “ that some persons” contended that 
these marriages were forbidden expressly or inferentially by the Scrip- 
tures ; in that way were bodies of the Clergy in Ireland and England, 
and those wlio recognized the Confe.ssion of Faith in Scotland, spoken 
of. lliere could be no doubt that the Church of England had declared 
these marriages to be prohibited by the laws of God and incesmous. 

The noble lord (the Earl of St. Germans) had told their lordships that 
they ought to make these marriages valid, and to give encouragement to 
them, ijet the noble earl delude himself into the belief that he was 
more right than the Church of England, hut he should have thought 
that the Commissioners would not have said so. They declared it to be 
their opinion tliat ” these manges are neither prevented nor produced 
by any of the reasonings to wnich we have adverted, but spring out of a 
peculiar combination of circumstances, which when they do occur give 
rise to feelings naturally leading to marriage.” They declared, in fact, 
that the moi^ restraint had no nold whatever. He shuddered to think 
of the assertion that religious considerations and the law of (}od had no 
influence upon the minds of the {versons who contracted these marriages, 
for it was one of the most pernicious and polluted doctrines that could 
have proceeded from the pen of matt. It was, too, directly contradicted, 
by the evidence adduced in the report, where it appeared that the mrties' 
who contracted many of these marriages were eager to ascertain whether 
they were contrary to the law of God, and they said, ” If we had been 
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told that the Church had declared against such unions we would never 
have contracted them.'* 

'J'he noble earl had spoken with some hesitation relative to the practice 
of the Greek Church, but the fact was the authority of the whole Greek 
Church was against them. (Hear, hear.) lhat Church had errors, 
but no fatal errors, and it was therefore a portion, and a very large )ior- 
tion, of the Catholic Church. In Ireland these unions were almost 
unknown. In Scotland they were regarded with abhorrence. The 
noble earl himself, in the Bill he had asked leave to introduce, was 
guilty of the inconsistency of asking the House to make these marriages 
valid by the first clause, which in the third clause were declared to be 
incestuous and contrary to the canon law of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. The Church of England from its very first origin 
had declared against these marriages. Their lordships might pass this 
Bill. They might say that by the law such a marriage was not incest. 
But they could not make it not incest. No power could make that not 
sin which God had declared to be sin. (Hear, hear.) And, if they be- 
lieve this, their lordships would refuse to listen to all the suggestions 
of expediency. If this question came before their lordships in their 
judicial instead of their legislative capacity, they would be bound to 
say that these marriages were incestuous, and that they were so regard- 
ed by the Church. 'I’hey would be bound to confirm the decisions of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts that these unions were contrary to the canon 
law. If, then, this prohibition was of God, and was the law of His 
Church, let their lordships beware how they dared to alter it. (Cheers.) 


ITS PERVERTS A LIVING PROTEST AGAINST POPERY. 


It is not to be denied that the Perverts to Popery include among them 
some who were among the most remarkable intellects which the Church 
of England had to boast. Some of our readers may be glad to know 
whether their newly embraced tenets have sharpened their understand- 
ings. For the benefit of such we annex a narrative first made public in 
the British Banner; for the truth of which, the Editor of that Journal 
states that Mr. Joseph Smith, of No. 25, Strand, is ready to make oath 
that the report is correctly given and that “ two relatives who accom- 
panied him to the * Oratory’ confirm his statements.” ’I’his extra- 
ordinary imposition w'as gravely asserted to be the simple fact, in a lec- 
ture delivered (after solemn invocation of the Holy Trinity) in the orato- 
ry of St. Philip Neri, King William St., Strand, Ijondon, by one of a select 
band of preachers, over whom the Rev. John Henry Newman, and tlie 
Rev. Freaerick Faber arc “ Ruling Eiders*' 

**.... I shall have to relate to you many wonderful things of one of 
the most holy, most exceUent, and most oeautiful saints of our Holy 
Church. I refer to St. Joseph of Cupertino, who is declared by our 
Church to be one of her distinguished saints .... 

St. Joseph was liom at a small village in Italy called Cupertino, in the 
year 1603. His parents were very poor, his mother, who was a holy 
woman, from the infancy of her son subjected bim to the severest dis- 
cipline of the Church, for which by many she was thought cruel; but 
she dearly loved him, and, in order that his birth might accord, as near- 
ly as possible, with that of the Saviour, she repaired to a stable, and 
gave birth to him in a manger. St. Joseph was not considered clever, 
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but was what we should call a dull, stupid boy. At four years of age, 
he w'as afflicted with dreadful abscesses in all parts of his body, and his 
life was quite despaired of. Whilst in this state, he would cry to be 
taken to Mass. His mother, one morning, threw him across a horse, 
and took him a distance of three or four miles to a Church where there 
was a holy image, which, as soon as St. Joseph saw, he was immediately 

restored to perfect health He was ordained Priest 1623. The 

first time he received the blessed body of his Lord into bis hands he was 
seized with a rapture, and fiew from where he was standing, on to an 
altar at a distance, which was covered with lighted candles ; here he re- 
mained entranced twenty minutes, without so much as singeing his 
sacTed vestments or extinguishing a candle. I cannot pretend, my dear 
friends, to tell you of half of the wonderful things done by this wonder- 
ful man. Miracles were so common to him that it was said of him that 
it was a miracle when he did not perform a miracle. Wherever he 
w'ent thousands docked to him to be healed of their diseases and to re- 
ceive Ills blessing. 

He was once on a journey to Loretto, when he was attacked first by 
wild and savage dogs ; these he immediately tamed. Next he was at- 
tacked by roljbers ; these he drove from him. And then the Devil at- 
tacked him, to whom the said, 1 am not afraid of you, I am too holy ; 
upon which the Devil ran ofl' as fast as he could. St. Joseph, looking 
up, saw the Church of our Blessed Lady in the distance, ^teen miles 
oil'; he was seized with rapture, and through the air to the Church 
instantly. At another seeing a picture ui our Blessed Lady, which 
was banging high up in a Church, lie Jieu to it and remained entranced 
with It for half an hour. 

St. Joseph, in his travels, oik a saw some mti; meeting calvar> , ilu y 
liaiJ fixed tlie tv/o side crosses, but the centre »‘ ie was su jiondcrous that 
tliey could not move it. St. Joseph, with one tiand, and without any ex- 
ertion, placeii the nv-'.s in its right posiuuu. 

St, Josepii, by ius holiness, had acquired wonderful contnd over all 
animals. On one (occasion, w'hen engaged in the service of tlie Church, 
being grieved at seeing so few persons at Mass (it being harvest time, 
the people were employed in Uie fields), he went to the door of the 
CJiurch, and seeing great numbers of slicep feeding on the distant hills, 
out of the reach of the human voice, he called them to come and assist ; 
they ran immediately into the Church, went through the serv'oe most 
decorously, and with perfect order and precision, answering every response 
with a bleat; after the service was over they retired in an orderly man- 
ner, and then went skipping and frisking to the fields, giving evideu t 
proofs that they had received a blessing. 

St. Joseph had a favourite little lamb, which was \yTy white and 
beautiful. This little creature used regularly to attend him in his public 
senrices, going through all the different services with the monks perfectly, 
being first at Matins and first at every other Service .... 

St. Joseph was once passing through a country where a dreadful 
pestilence prevailed amongst the cattle ; he met a poor shepherd who 
had lost all his sheep by the disease. St Joseph put his hand upon the 
dead sheep, raised them all to life, and restored them to the delighted 
and grateful shepherd. * 

When St. Joseph was seized with a rapture he would jly great dis- 
tances through tne air, hut it w'as observed Uiat he never discomposed 
his sacred vestments, nor exhibited the slightest impropriety. He was 
once passing through a village near Naples, when, as was alw^ays the 
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case, thousands flocked to him to receive his blessing, and to be healed 
'*of their diseases. Such were the wonderful miracles he performed that 
many thought he was the Saviour on earth again ; some one, however, 
said he was mad, and gave infonnation to the Inquisition, the Holy In- 
quisition of Naples ; he was examined and discharged, the fathers being 
struck with the wonderful displays of his holiness. He was seized with 
a rapture, and flew through the roof of the building, 

.... He had a strong desire to see the Immaculate Conception ; this 
was granted to him in a very wonderful and miraculous manner. 

St. Joseph’s clothing consisted of one old tunic, which he wore over 
a rough horse-hair shirt. When his tunic was worn out, our Blessed 
Lady paid him a visit, and presented him with a new and beautiful one. 
St. Joseph had the highest reverence for our Blessed Lady ; whenever 
he saw her picture he would /y to it, and remain entranced with it for 
some time, in the simplicity of his soul, he always called our Lady his 
mamma, his dear mamma, his holy mamma 

The Saviour often appeared to him in different forms, sometimes as a 
lamb, sometimes as an infant, &c., &c. 

Once when he was seized with a rapture, his scream of delight was 
so loud that many thought it was an earthquake, some thought it was 
thunder, others heard it as the sweetest music. 

St. Joseph’s appearance was always thin and emaciated, except when 
engaged in his public devotions, at which times he suddenly became stout 
and ruddy, wearing every expression of health and beauty ; as soon as 
he had finished his duties and retired to his cell, he resumed hie usual 
appearance. 

St. Joseph fell sick of a fever at Osimo in 1663; he foretold that his 
last hour was at hand ; his sufferings were most severe, but his zeal and 
devotion increased as his end approached. The day before his death he 
received the holy viaticum ; and after it, the last rites of the Church were 
administered. Just as Extreme Unction was about to be given, be fiew 
from his bed to the door of his room ; he was carried back to bed, and 
received Extreme Unction. In the humility of his soul, he, like St. 
Francis, always called himself The Ass.* When dying, he said, the ass 
is at the foot of the hill ; then he said, the ass is half-way up the hill ; 
then, the ass is at the top of the hiU. Oh ! 1 see my holy mamma. He 
saw extraordinary visions, and died on the 1 8th Sept., 1663.” 

“ I am sorry, my dear friends, that I have not told you half what I 
intended of t^e beautiful miracles and wonders of this holy saint. 1 
pledge myselfyar the truth of every statement 1 hrme made. 1 give them 
upon no less authority than that of Pope Benedict XIV., and from the 
depositions of the canonization of the saiiit. 

St. Joseph’s heart, after his death, was found to be a small hard lump 
like a cinder — it was burnt up of love — and his body emitted the most 
fragrant perfumes, as it had done during his life.” 


* We confess that we see more of thanklessncss and irreverence, than 
humility, in the syatematically assuming, as a term of reproach and degra- 
dation, the name of a "hriita beast,” by one who believes that he has been 
graekm^y regenerated and residrod to the Divine imago, and been made and 
eon^ued a nuonber of Christas Body. ** What God hath cleansed, tlmt call 
not thou common;'’ ^ Know jw sot that yonr body is the temple of tho Holy 

Ghost wldeh is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own!” 
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THE TRUE SCOPE OF FEMALE HEROISM. 


The following extract is from “ Bastfmry,** lively, though seriously 
toned tales, published by Pickering, in January last ; and is. evidently 
pointed at an existing deficiency of desirable and i)opular inodes for 
educating the higher tracts of the female character. 

Orandmamina,'* said Julia, as she sat at Lady Lovel’s feet in the quiet, 
sunny apartment reserved for her private use, ** Grandmamma, can you 
imagine what 1 have been thinking about 

Lady I^ovel took off her spectacles, inserted them as a mark in her 
favourite volume of Dr. Johnson’s Works, and began to consider. 
** Let me see, my love ; you are at your worsted work, are you not ? 
llien 1 should be apt to conjecture you were laying plans for a walk to 
Myrton for two skeins of blue wool and as many of green, according to 
jiattern.” 

** Oh grandmamma ! 1 have more now than I shall ever use ; you arc 
on quite, a uTong tack ; I never, that is hardly ever think of my work 
when I am about it.” 

** Well my love, I beg pardon : I could not guess tkatf you will allow. 
Then what could have employed your thoiights during the last twenty 
minutes that you have been stitching so quietly at my feet, while I have 
rejid six pages of the Rambler ? Your new friend. Miss Eustace, perhaps ; 
or your old friend Jane Barnard ; or that bewitching book on the Con- 
quest of Mexico.? 1 dare say, if the truth was known, you have been 
planning a way by wdiicli the truia mvhe mi,.ht have been turned into 
triumph and exultation.” 

“ Wrong! all wrong, grandmamma! and J e.ay as v "11 tell you, for 
you %viU never guess. 1 was tlunking neifhe * of Iwoks. nor frienda, hut 
only of myself.” 

“That is a subUe I ought to he a. qiuuubed with,” said Lady Lovel, 
tenderly ; “ for ii has occupied my thoughts many and many an hour.” 

“ I know it, grandmamma ! I know how you il love me ; and it is 
just that which weighs on my mind. Here I am, a woman, of seven- 
teen, and of no more use to anybody than if I was only seven !” 

Is that the only result of your meditations, my love ?” said Lady 
Lovcl, taking her spectacles out of “ Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia,” and 
rubbing them gently with her pocket-handkerchief. 

And if it is, grandmamma, is it not correct ? and is it not enough to 
make me dissatisfied and an.xious 

“ Correct ? that I cannot undertake rashly to affirm. I am inclired 
to doubt. In the first place, at seven years old, you were har^y as 
strong or as tall as you are now, and though at this moment, neither a 
Hercules in muscle nor a Goliath in height, you have enough of both, to 
1)6 a steady support to your poor tottering grandmother, whenever the 
sun tempts or the Church-bell invites her to leave her arm-chair. Se- 
condly — ” 

** Grandmamma ! you have so far proved me to he of as much 
use as a walking stick. 1 fear your secondly will hardly be as flat- 
tering.” 

** Secondly, my love,” continued Lady Lovel, without noticing the in- 
terruption, “ since, you were seven years-old, you have studied various 
arts, read numerous books, become acquainted with a sufficient variety 
of persons to give vou some insight into human character, and to make 
yourself true frienas ; all of which — ” 

4 A 
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All of which, grandmamma, for any good use I make of it, might as 
weU have been thrown away on old Flip.” 

“ Are you in earnest, my love ? you speak as if you were — ” 

** 1 am in earnest, if ever I was in my life, grandmamma ; but that is 
the worst of having a reputation for nonsense ; no one wiU believe that 
1 can talk anything else. 

“ Prove that you can then, my love,” said Lady Lovel smiling, ” anti 
never mind what I may think of your last observation.” 

Julia threw down her work, and began walking up and down the 
room in great discontent. “ I wish I was of some use, grandmam- 
ina.” 

” A very good wish, my dear ; but what has made you think of it just 
now ?” 

“ Oh, it is not the first time I have felt so ; it has been often in my 
mind since I left school, but 1 had no opportunities, and no one to give 
me advice : and now when 1 see you all usefully employed, every one 
doing something, Jane slaving in the schools and among the poor, Mr. 
Revis up early and late always doing, and always ready to do ; Mamma 
with her employments, and you with yours ; and I only fit to read and 
work, and sing songs, write letters, and take them to the post : I feel 
quite disgusted with myself. And at this very time, too,” continued 
Julia, her cheeks flushing, and her utterance bectoming more rapid, at 
this very moment, it may be, there are women, young women, delicate 
beings, unused to hardship, crossing stormy seas, or wild unknown 
countries, with the sun to scorch, and the winds to buflet them ; and 
hunger and thirst, and pain, and weariness, encompassing them on 
evenr side ; — braving all for the good of mankind, for the salvation of 
the heathen, for the praise and glory of God ! All this is going on, and 
more than this, and 1 am here, doing nothing !” 

I>ady Lovel looked at her anxiously and seemed doubtful w’hat reply 
to make, Julia went on without waiting for any, What glorious wo- 
men we rearl of in history, hear of by tradition, lay up in our hearts in 
ballad and romance 1 Women whose hearts were rock, whose spirits were 
fire, whom no adversity could crush, whom no difficulty could throw back ; 
who kindled in the breasts of men the noble thoughts that renovate 
humanity; and taught the strong to endure, and the eloquent to speak, 
and the far-sighted to judge, andxhe stout-hearted to win nattles : where 
are such women now ^ embroidering pocket-handkerchiefs, or netting 
purses, or making pincushions of oyster shells, or waste paper of good 
** cream-laid screaming at the report of agur. fainting if a horse runs 
away; with no courage, ho heroism, no soaring genius ; nothing that, if 
the French invaded u.s to-morrow, would be of any more use to refresh our 
slumbering patriotism, than their bodkins and knitting needles would be 
to spike the enemy's cannon ! Oh to do something great! to be one of those 
star-like heroines, chronicled in history and loved by childhood, and whose 
very name is an omen of good success ! Don’t laugh at me, grandmam- 
ma, if you can help it, but this is what 1 hat'e been thinking of, and unless 
you can give me some comforting advice, it will go on tormenting me 
until 1 make myself a heroine for the sake of a quiet life !” 

” Which no heroine ever had yet, to my knowledge,” said Lady Lovel, 
with her gentle smile ; * - but do not think, my Julia, that because 1 am old, 
and subbed by the wefght of my years, 1 can aflbrd to laugh at young 
I only diflTer with you in your way of looking at the busi- 
ness : I think you would find, on cool examination, that there arc as 
many ekments of 'heroism in the present age, as ever there were in the 
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stirrinpf times of Jeanne d'Arc, and Margaret of Anjou, or Queen Eliza- 
beth herself ; only — *’ 

** Dearest grandmamma. Queen Elizabeth ! do not bring her in, pray, 
among my heroic models ! 1 would rather be a knitter and a spinner 
in the sun, all the days of my life, singing ‘ 0 dear, what can the matter 
be r from Monday morning to Saturday night.” ^ 

“ My dear, she was a very great queen ; and for courage you will 
allow — ” 

“ Anything— -everything— but an heroic soul. Narrow-minded, selfish, 
hard of heart—*' 

“ Well, my love, we will say no more about her, as you are so pre- 
judiced : most young people 1 think even Mr. Kevis, who is so cau- 
tious in his judgiju’uts in most cases, spoke harshly and uncharitably of 
our great benefactress one day.** 

*' lam delighted to hear it,*’ said Julia, **biit go on dear grand- 
mamma.” 

** 1 was only going to say, my love, that though these are not times in 
which you, or Jane llarnard, or Miss Eustace, are required to put on 
a military dress, and turn the Horse Guards upside down with self- 
taught tactics I yet heroism, as a moral quality, or combination of moral 
qualities, has as good a chance of nourishing under Queen Victoria, as 
under — I will not say Queen Elizabeth — but any other queen you could 
name. — I cannot myself think of heroism as merely consisting in a rest- 
less energy, and iodifi*eronce to danger, which might drive a woman into 
scenes her cooler mood would shrink from nor can I limit the useful- 
ness of tlic sex to their rarely required iiifliK nee jn the revolutions of 
the world. 1 would seek both the useful tniprl and thi* hero spirit in 
the quiet, unpnitendiug, perse /ermg, cheerful oschargf of dw/y- -yuiin, 
every day dvti / — for which no prize is bold o>’i, which no i>oct will con- 
descend to sing : d^ ne because it is pleasing to the Lo'‘d, and because 
the good of otber.H i' dearer than selii h ea>e. Tlie couscienuous doer 
of the work set bt ’ore her is my heroine. Julia, be that work what it may : 
whether the raising of the Orillamrae like your favourite Joan of Arc, or 
making old women’s fiannel petticoats, like your other favourite Jane 
Barnard.” 

“ Duty 1 always duty 1 ” repealed Julia, taking another impatient turn 
up aud down the room : dear graudtnainma,** 8top})iug short before 
her table, “ I ask it as you know, with all respect ; but why is it that 
old people, 1 mean those who are wise and good like yourself, always 
liold up plain every-day duty to us young ones, as more glorious than 
honour, or fame, or love, or heroism ? Did you think it so yourselves at 
our age f 1 know it is right, my reason tells me so : but it }>ounds so 
(lull, and looks so cold beside those bright chivalrous scones that are so 
delightful to read, and that make me long to have lived in the days of 
Ivanhoe, or to have been battled for by Quentin Durvvard. Don’t think 
me very wicked, grandmamma.” 

“My dear child,” said Lady Lovel, “if I think your feelings partake 
too strongly of the world’s spirit, to be right, it is only acknowledging 
your share of that sinfulness 1 lament in myself. You ask why we 
wise old ones preach ‘duty first’ to you, just in the morning of life. 
Shall 1 tell you why ? It is because when wc look back on our years, as 
a traveller from a hill upon the road he has passed over, on all the 
trials, the pleasures, the hopes, and fears, the dreams of imagination, 
the whirl of excitement (I do so often in wakeful nights :) it is only 
u}K>n duties fulfilled that the memory can peacefully rest. And oh 1 how 
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few they seem ; how poor and weak their array of minutes, compared 
with the list of hours wasted or misapplied, or given up to sin ! And 
tiieii we old ones think, if any one could but have made us believe that 
a time would come when we snould see things in this light, and deplore 
our folly in preferring the pleasures of a moment to the comfort of an 
existence, we shoidd have been wise enough to manage differently; to 
give duty her due pre-eminence at once, and take care to provide a satis- 
factory retrospect for tlie refreshment of our last hours. And so in our 
zeal for our successors, and forgetting how much easier it is to give 
than to take advice, we bestow the fruits of our experience — often alas ! 
in vain, and tell our young hearers (listeners I cannot always call them) 
that the real enjo]pient of life is in diligently serving the Lord. Believe 
it not, as you will ; forget it in the clamour of dissipation, or bury it 
beneath the adornings of romance, wliich appears greatest 

danger : the truth alters not ; it cannot alter ; there is the to happi- 
ness and peace, and nowhere else can they be found.” . » 

“I do believe it, grandmamma; from my soul 1 believa>it; ai>d I 
know enough of the comfort of God’s presence to make me wish for 
more, and to try for it, sometimes,” said Julia, colouring deeply ; “ but 
then — oh ! then come the straying thoughts, they ivill stray : and I have 
such a passion you know, for chivalry and adventure, and war and 
heroic deed.s ; I feel it would be so much easier to win heaven by cru- 
sading or pilgrimage, than by being quietly and rationally religious at 
home.’* 

Lady Lovel did her best not to smile. “ You are only seventeen yet, 
my Julia, and a few years will make a great difference in your view of 
life; the enchantment of romance will fade before reality, and you 
will see its emptiness and wonder it ever churn^id. And then, i 
trust, you will not, like the men of this world, sigh over “those 
blessed delusions,’ and wish ymu could recall your belief in the 
durability and preciousness of earthly things ; but have your heart 
and imagination so well stored with hopes and visions, and bright 
earnests of eternal peace and glory, as to make you remember your for- 
mer mistakes but as the weakness of childish error. But this must de- 
pend on your conduct now : on your determination by God’s grace to 
follow what is good and useful : to deny your imagination those fascina - 
ting images that blind it to the truth ; to conquer your disposition to 
dream instead of work, ar^. s|:t yourself diligently, whatsoever your hand 
findeth to do, to do it with your might, giving your heart in its bloom 
to God, and^ as old Bunyan says, making your last ;lay your company- 
keeper.” 


THE BISHOP OF VICTORIA’S VISITATION TOUR. 


The following are Extracts from an interesting communication of the 
al)ove named Prelate, to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; dated Hong- Kong, Dec. 27, 1850, and published in the Ecclenias- 
tical Gazette of March 11th, 1851 : — 

‘1 1 have lately returned from a Visitation to the northern parts of 
Chioia, haviB|( first visited Loo Choo, and afterwards proceeding to 
l^hunghao, Ningpo, Foochow, and Amoy, arriving at this place a week 
ago, after about three months’ absence. At Amoy a public meeting was 
coin cned of British residents at the Consulate during my stay, at which 
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reHolutions were passed, and subscriptions entered into for obtaining a 
clergyman of the Church of England, under the provisions of the Con- 
sular Chaplaincy Act, for Amoy ; which now being virtually supplied, 
every one of the live consular cities of China will in a short time be 
occupied by the Church of England. 

** 1 am able to announce that our cathedral, the body of which has 
been open for Divine worship a year or two, under licence, is at length 
finished, the tower being completed about three or four months ago. It 
is a very fine building, and 1 trust will shortly be consecrated. 1 have 
sent to a friend in England, by this mail, a document, which 1 think, 
will interest those who have watched a philological discussion which has 
been carried on us to the appropriate term for rendering ‘God’ into the 
Cliinese language. 

“ During my stay at Foochow, I had an interview and conversation 
for one hour and a half,* assisted by Her Majesty’s Interpreter and 
Acting Consul, with a high Chinese ofBcial and distinguished scholar, 
Seu-ke-yu, Governor of the pro\dnce of Fokeea. Great interest had 
been excited among foreigners in this officer by his recent publication 
of a work in six vedumes on the Geography and History of Foreign 
Nations — in which he evinces considerable knowledge of his subject, 
tlic maps being fac-simile imitations of our European atlases, with the 
names merely given in Chinese characters. He commences with the 
statement, that the world is of spherical form, and departs altogether 
from the antiquated and c onceited ignorance of his countrymen res|)ect- 
ing China occupying the central and most considerahie portion of a 
vast level area, fonning our world. He gives also a brie^' sketch of the 
life and teaching of Jesus ; the labours of St Paul ; ao' Luther and 
the Reformation. I’lie documciii adverted to is a duly-aiLCsted memo- 
randum, drawn up by the Acting Consul and n yself, of the conversation 
lield with the Governor at c ur interview The nature of the ejuscopal 
office had been exj laiiied in a previous formal communication from the 
Consulate; as also my great desire to discuss with His Excellency va- 
rious topics alluded to in his work. During the interview he entered 
with great aj)paieut interest and intelligence into the subject. His 
views and suggestions are entitled to great resjiect, not as the ideas 
<jf a pagan scholar on (loctrines of Christian theology, but as the opi- 
nion.s of a competent judge on matters of Chinese philology, more es- 
pecially as to the sense attached in the Chinese mind to the term 
“ shin,” — which has been contended for by many (including the Ameri- 
can Bishop and most of my own clergy) as the proper word for ‘ God,’ 
in the version of our Liturgy and the Sacred Scriptures. 1 beg also to 
present, at the same time, a copy of the native work in question to the 
Society’s Library, which you will receive a day or two after the arrival 
of this letter.” 


ANTI-PAPAL ADDRESS FROM THE LAITY TO THE QUEEN. 


The following in many respects excellent address is said to have re- 
ceived tire signatures of some four hundred thousand English laymen, 
including those of two hundred members of the Legislature. As the 
Royal Prerogative has been appealed to, that the threatening disasters of 
the Church of England be thereby averted, so do we most humbly 
desire and pray that the Bishops will promptly meet the Sovereign’s 
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prracious coll ** to use such means as are within their power to maintain 
** the purity of doctrines taught by the Clergy of the Established Churchy 

and to discourage and prevent innovations in the mode of conduct- 

ing the services of the Church, not sanctioned by law or general usage, 
** and calculated to create dissatisfaction and alarm among a numerous 
‘‘ l)ody of its members.” 

But the scrutiny, we think, should be general and severe ; nor have 
we a doubt, considering the several dispositions of the Archbishops and 
Bishops who have addressed their Clergy in a Pastoral Letter, agreed 
upon by all except four members of the English Episcopate, that it will 
be so. We are ourselves most seriously convinced of the bane of any 
approach to excessive ritualism, at any time ; but more especially in the 
present excited state of the public feeling : but still, in the existence of 
an authoritative book of offices, we are just as fully convinced of the 
ex])ediency of obedience and uniformity. We fully allow that a desire 
to assimilate the doctrines and services of the Church of England to 
those of the Roman Communion is reprehensible in the extreme, under 
any circumstances — the present more €sj>erially but still it is unde- 
niable, that a good deal of the excess occasionally exliibited has been a 
not unnatural or unexplainable reactionary movement, the origin of which 
was a design to re])robate the extreme laxity of observance, both in 
ceremonial and essential, which is even to the i)re8ent day of far too fre- 
quent occurrence. In England, rather above four years ago, it is quite 
true that we felt the ** histrionic*' display practiced at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, to be quite uncongenial with the staid and moderate rule which is 
prescribed in our Prayer books as touching ceremonies ; but the wilful 
and contemptuous transgression and breaking of a common order aud 
discipline” which we observed in several other Churches, and St. 
George’s, Southwark, among them, did certainly strike us as more extra- 
vagantly opposed to the decent and orderly doing of things divine. I’o 
name only what we have ourselves seen of the administration of Bap- 
tism in that Church would be a matter to distress a mind with only a 
due reverence for ecclesiastical observance. The Sacrament adminis- 
tered in the vestry, after evening prayer, to, we believe we are within 
limit, when we say scores of infants ; without any enquiry as to sponsors 
save wffiat may have been made by the verger or vestry clerk — ^largc 
and most distinctively doctrinal portions of the office omitted — the ut- 
most apathy manifested as to whether what was read readied the ears 
of all those who brought children to be baptized — (for though the 
vestry was crammed immediately on the entrance of the officiating mi- 
nister, it would not contain one-half of those who brought candidates 
for the Sacrament, and consequently, as the first occupants retired, a 
fresh multitude streamed in, until at length the tide slackened, and the 

minister roared — “ come Mr. / more of 'em out there — hrint^ 

'em up then !") — and all these, too, sprinkled from a no more decent 
vessel than a common hand-basin of the coarsest ware — such are the 
scenes which we have ourselves beheld, and we only ask, therefore, 
whether a general and even-handed revision and adjustment of ano- 
malies of all kinds be not essential to peace and order ? 

With this limitation only, that we think, in the event of any episco- 
pal commission of enquiry, the law should be strictly adherea to, and 
its requisitions, as determined through episco])al deliberation and agree- 
ment, l)e strictly enforced, we admit the excellence of the general scone 
of the address presented to Her Majesty by Lord Ashley, March 20tli, 
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To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoriat by the Grace of God of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith* 

'rhe loyal Address of the undersigned Lay Members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, 

“ Humbly fiuoweth,— That we, the undersigned, have witnessed with 
the deepest indignation the insult lately offered to your Majesty by the 
so-called apostolical letter of the Bishop of Rome, which we regard as 
aimed ^i^ against your Majesty’s Crown and dignity, and the civil 
and religi^s liberties of your Protestant subjects. 

“ Hajjpy, by the blessing of God, under your benign government, we 
look to your M^esty as the sole fountain of honour within this realm ; and 
we therefore denounce, as arrogant and audacious, the recent act of a 
foreign priest and potentate, who, in defiance of your Majesty’s prero- 
gative, lias presumed to parcel out your dominions into provinces and 
dioceses, ffll them with his nominees, and invest the holders thereof 
with territorial titles ; assailing thus the independence achieved by our 
forefathers at the glorious Reformation, and aspiring at the establish- 
ment of a power not (lermittcd even in the darkest period of the middle 
ages. 

“ We earnestly beseech your Majesty, to resist this intolerable aggres- 
sion ; and we tender our hearty assurance that nothing shall be wanting 
on our part to give effect to your Majesty’s determination. 

“ But wc desire also humbly to rr present to your Majesty our con- 
viction, confirmed b) the recent testimony of several bishops of our 
Church, that the Court of Rome would never ha\ o attempt’d such an act 
of aggression had not encourn gem cuts Ix'cn his ’ cut to lii it encroach- 
ing power by inajiy of our own ilhurch, who have for sevt.d years past 
shown a desire to assimilate the doctrines and { ervices of th;j Chujch of 
England to those of the Roman Communion While we would cheer- 
fully contend for t'ui principles of the Reformation against all open 
enemies, we have l<.» lament that our most dangerous foes are those of 
our ow n houseliold, and hence we feel that it is to little purpose to repel 
tlie aggressions oi the foreigner, unless those principles and practices, 
which have tempted him to such aggressions, be publicly and univer- 
sally repudiated. 

“ We are conscious that the evils to which we allude are deeply 
seated, and have been the growth of a series of years, and hence wc 
entertain no expectation that they can be suddenly eradicated But we 
humbly entreat your Majesty, in the exercise of your Royal prerogative, 
to direct the attention of the primates and bishops of the Church to 
the necessity of using all fit and lawful means to purify it from the 
infection of false doctrine; and, as respects external and visible obser- 
vances, in which many novelties have been introduced, to take care that 
measures may be promptly adopted for the repression of all such prac- 
tices. Without attempting to enumerate with particularity the innova- 
tions to which we allude, we may briefly notice : — 

“ The manner in which what is termed * the sacramental system’ is 
caiTied out — by an .exaggerated veneration for the chancel in our parish 
Churches, its costly decoration as a place especially holy— its separation, 
in some instances, from the body of the Church by the Popish * rood- 
screen and its enrichment by symbolical ornaments, such as crosses, 
candlesticks, tapestry, &c.— all intended to bring back into the Church 
the ideas of an altar and a sacrifice, notwithstanding their sedulous ex- 
clusion from all the formularies of the Churcli. 
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Connected with the same system* we notice the withdrawal of the 
servicre, from the body of the people* into the chance^ where the pray- 
ers are often read or intoned, with the reader’s face turned towards the 
so-called ' altar,' and away from the congregation ; so as to change the 
Protestant service of united minister and people* into an imitation of 
the Romish ritual* wherein the priest prays for the people in words nei- 
ther heard nor understood by them. 

“ These ‘ histrionic arrangements’ of the public services of the Church 
may* some of them* viewed singly, seem to possess little importance. 
But it is far otherwise* when they are considered as parts of a corrupt 
system; and coupling these, and vaiious other innovations, with the 
adoption, by the same parties, of the Romish system of aurictilar con- 
fession* penance, and priestly absolution* there seems no reason to doubt 
the existence of a settled purimse, in many of the parties so acting to 
bring back our Protestant Church to those very corruptions, both of 
doctrine and practice* from which it was cleansed by the blessed Re- 
formation. 

“ Already great alarm is naturally created by the apparent return of 
so many members of the Church of England to Romish superstitions ; 
and this state of things, if suffered to continue, will probably lead some 
of the people to depart from the faith of their fathers, and many more 
to feel a general distrust of* and alienation from* all forms and minis- 
trations of religion. 

** While we feel deeply conscious that the true and effectual remedy 
for the dangers which beset our Protestant Church belongs to no human 
power, but only to the Supreme Head of the Church* whose almighty 
aid is to be sought by humble, persevering prayer, we are thankful that 
by the Constitution and the existing laws, there is vested in your Majes- 
ty* as the earthly head of our Church, a wholesome power of interposi- 
tion* which power we entreat your Majesty now to exercise. Tlie records 
of the reigns of your Majesty s iUustrious predecessors* both before and 
since the glorious Revolution, furnish many examples of the manner in 
which the mischiefs and abuses which at various times have sprung up in 
the Church have been dealt with by the exercise of the Royal authority. 

That it may please your Majesty, on a view of the peculiar perils 
in w'hich our Protestant Church is now placed, to interpose for its de- 
fence, is our humble petition ; and that it may please God long to pre- 
serve your Majesty in the full enjoyment of all your Royal authority, 
for the well-being of this nation, and for the furtherance of his own 
glor}', is the earnest prayer of 

“ Your Majesty’s loyal subjects.” 

W^itb the Pastoral Address of the Bishops we have been greatly 
cheered and encouraged, and in all we have urged above, we have 
merely recognized evils the existence of which the Prelates at home 
have most manifestly felt. May the Great Head of the Church assist 
and corroborate the determinations of His Chief Ministers* make us 
again conspicuous for religious order and unanimity* and restore every 
monument of an excessive ceremonial to the decenX simplicity of the 
Church of the Reformation. 

W'e close our extracts with the address referred to; and sincerely 
regret that there has been any thing to counteract its unanimous adop- 
tion by the Bench of Bishops. 

“ Beloved Brethren* — We have viewed with the deepest anxiety 
the troubles, suspicions, and discontents, which have, of late, in some 
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I»arib1)cd, accompanied the introduction of ritual observances exceeding 
those in common use amongst us. 

“ We long indulged the hope that, under the influence of charity, 
forbearance, and a calm estimate of the small importance of such external 
forms, compared with the blessing of united action in the great spiritu- 
al work which is before our Church, these heats and jealousies might, 
by mutual concessions, be allayed. But since the evil BtUl exists, and 
in one most important feature has assumed a new and more dangerous 
cliaractcr, we feel that it is our duty to try whether an earnest and 
united Address on our part may tend, under the blessing of God, to 
promote the restoration of peace and harmony in the Church. 

The principal |»oint in dispute is this — ^whether, where the letter of 
the Kuhric seems to warrant a measure of ritual observance, which yet, 
by long and possibly by unbroken practice, has not been carried out, 
the Clergy arc either in conscience required, or absolutely at liberty, to 
act each upon his own view of the letter of the precept rather than by 
the rule of common practice. Now, as to this question, we would urge 
uj)on you the following considerations : — First, that any change of 
usages with which the religious feelings of a congregation have become 
associated is in itself so likely to do harm, that it is not to be introduced 
without the greatest caution ; secondly, that, beyond this, any change 
which makes it difficult for the congregation at largo to join in the ser- 
vice is still more to be avoided ; thirdly, that any change which suggests 
the fear of still further alterations is must injurious ; and, fourthly, that 
according to the rule laid down in the Book of ^'"ommon Prayer, where 
any thing is doubted or cbversely taken, concerning tiic manner how 
to understand, do, and execute Ine things contni .od in t)K,t book, the 
parties that so doubt, or diversely take any thing, shall always r*^8ort 
to the Bishoj) of tiic d^)ccse, who, by his discretion, shall Hke order for 
the quieting arid appeasing of the same, : o tl ^t the same ordei be not 
contrar)' to any tliir.g contained in that book. 

“ The fair application of these principles would, wo believe, solve 
most of the difficulties which have arisen. It would prevent all sudden 
and startling alterations ; and it would facilitate the reception of any 
change which was really lawful and det irablc. We would, therefore, 
first urge upon our llev. brethren, udtli affectionate earnestness, the 
adoption of such a rule of conduct. We would beseech all who, whether 
by excess or defect, have broken in upon the uniformity, and contributed 
to relax the authority of our ritual observances, to consider the importance 
of unity and order, and by common consent to avoid whatever might 
tend to violate them. In recommending this course as the best under 
present circumstances, we do not shut our eyes to the evil of ev?n the 
appearance of any discrepancy existing between the written law and the 
practice of the Church. But there are many cases where the law may 
be variously interpreted ; and we believe that we are best carrying out 
her own principles in urging you to have recourse, in all such cases, to 
the advice of her chief pastors. 

But beyond mere attempts to restore an unusual strictness of ritual 
observance, we have to deal with a distinct and serious evil. A prin- 
ciple has of late been avowed and acted on, which, if admitted, would 
justify far greater and more uncertain changes. It is this — that as the 
Church of England is the ancient Catholic Church settled in this 
land before llie Reformation, and was then reformed only by the cast- 
ing away of certain strictly defined corruptions ; therefore, whatever 
form or usage existed in the Church before its reformation, may now be 



No man can justly blame me for hononruig iny spiritual mother, 
the Church of Englaml, in whose womb I was conceived, at whose 
breasts I was nourished, and in whose bosom 1 hope to die. Bees, l)y 
the instinct of nature, do love their hives, and birds their nests. 
But God is my witness that, according to my uttermost talent and 
poor understanding, I have endeavoured to set down the naked 
truth impartially, without either favour or prejudice, the two ca]»ital 
enemies of right judgment: the one of which, like a false mirror, 
doth represent things fairer and straitcr than they arc ; the other, 
like the tongue iufected witli choler, makes the sweetest meats to 
taste bitter. 
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FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN THE DOAB. 

It was our national enemy who dubbed the English 'a 
nation of shop-keepers.* There was more of ^vit than of 
truth ill the sentence. For, if in matters of mere traffic and 
commerce the English mind be guarded and cauions, it is 
in other moral or social relations remarkable for frank un- 
suspecting coulideuce. The hearts of our countrymen are 
prone to belief; wc speak not only of their deep natural faith 
in the realities of the unseen world, but we say also that 
Englishmen in general walk this every-day life with believing 
hearts. 

One special faith there is, deep in the mind of England, 
which our present subject has suggested to us, and that 
is, the faith in female virtue. The Englishman, and, thank 
Heaven, with good reason, is a believer iu the purity of the 
female sex : to his mind, (we speak of all except the professed 
libertine,) the innocence of girlhood is a reality, whilst he 
regards with equal respebt the vow of the matron or the veil 
of the widow. And what individuals believe, the common 
voice of the nation ratifies. As a people, we venerate the 
quiet charities of dcmiestic life. In late years, when almost 
every European dynasty seemed to sl^ke, the throne of Eng- 
land has needed no surer bulwark than that which the love 
of a nation could supply. To « monarch, who, to the dignity , 
of a Queen, added the graces of a wife and a mother, who had 
shewn herself in all these relations so faithful, what honest 
English heart could be ftithlossT How immense the e&ct 
upon our national character of this one article of ourfireside 

4 c 
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the hour of danger, would send her jewelldia bracelet* to 
some ^preux chevalier^ like Bayard of old, ^sans peur et sam 
reprockej who theucrforth would serve his mistress to the 
death nor ask but one return, that she should accept and 
wear, the proffered guerdon of ^ loyalty, a boddice of silk 
or embroidery .f History relates that the Emperor Humai- 
oon, son of Baber, was so inspired with romantic devotion on 
receiving a bracelet thus sent by the Princess Kumavati in 
her distress, that '^forgetting the usual phlegm of his nature 
"he pledged himself at once to her service, vowing to obey 
"her behest even if the demand were the castle of Bin- 
thumbor.^J The Knight thus chosen, was styled "iiaAAi- 
bund bhaiy* the bracelet-bound brother; and on such a con- 
nection the breath of scandal was never known to pass. But, 
not only might the daughter of a Kajpoot thus choose her 
liege knight, she might do more, she had a liberty which 
our own Anglo-Saxon damsels, unless of royal rank, have 
seldom tasted. She might choose her own husband, and 
might herself inform the happy lover on whom her choice 
had fallen. On a given day the chiefs assembled, and pass- 
ing through the gallant line of suitors, the B.a)pootnec 
maiden threw the ' mala^ or garland over the ‘favored swain. 
These assemblies broke up sometimes in so much heat, that 
at last it was found impossible with safety to convene them. 
To this day in the mid Doab, as the sun enters the sum- 
mer solstice, the village youth while away the glowing nights 
with the chant of " Ala and Bodun.^' In these and other 
such romaunts we learn how readily the disappointed suitors 
flew to arms, and, with all their love turned into hate, pursu- 
ed the accepted rival. So much noble blood was shed on an 
occasion of this sort in the warfare between J^'cehund and 
Pirthee Baj, that from that day no mala” has been thrown. 
The Bajpoot tribes, convulsed by internal dissensions, and 
hardened by frequent warfare, forgot their old chivalrous 
ways. The gentler sex, who had caused the mischief, were 
the first to suffer, and their liberty was changed into thral- 
dom. When they could no longer woo or be wooed by fair 
means, they must be won at all events, and the sword be- 


't Mr. lUftor in his ^^Ssvindroog** •nggeftta, that the eonet was chosen as 
a proof of affection, because that gannent is so close to the heart of the 
wearer ; but we are inclined to believe, that it was selected to denote a pure 
and fraternal gift^it being the enstom for brothers to give presents of dress 
to their married sisters. 

t Tod’s Annals, quoted by the author of Savindroog. 
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came the arb^ir of their lot. The stronger of the Bqpoots 
began to carry off by force of arms or by stratagem the mar- 
riageable women of other cognate tribes. This practice gave 
new life to the old Hindoo superstition* of the i^erior posi- 
tion of the father-in-law. The son-in-law became more 
than ever the social superior of his father-in-law. If the 
wife were henceforth a slave^ the wife^s father need expect 
but little courtesy or consideration. A Rajpoot of the pre- 
sent day is subject to his son-in-law hand and foot^ can re- 
fuse him nothings and without disgrace cannot accept so 
mucli as a meal at his hands. 

Tiicre is a tradition prevalent in the Doab^ that a Chow- 
han Thakoor, being sorely pressed by his son-in-law, and 
smarting under the sense of disgrace, which his mere position 
as the father of a married daughter seemed to entail upon 
him, called together his sons, and bound them by an oath to 
save his family from future contempt by destroying every 
female child that might be bom to them. Hence, as some 
say, the origin of female infanticide amongst the Chowhan 
Rajpoots, men in oilier respects the noblest of a not ignoble 
race.t But there have been other an(; more subtle influ- 
ences at work. At the very root of the ( HI stanch this prin- 
ciple. The Hindoo disbelieves the purity of the sex, — a 
daughter arrived ?t puberty must^ he thinks, be nrarried or be 
di^^racjcd. When be seeks a husband fiif her it must be in his 
own caste, but ii. must also be in a subdivision} of that caste, 
liigher if possible, but at all events differing from his own. 
To intermarry in one's own subdivision is impossible ; such 
an union would be set down as incestuous. Disgrace is at- 
tached to marriages with men of inferior relative rank. 

The owner of a hyde of land, whether Seesodea, Bahtore, 
^^or Chohan, would scorn the hand of a Jareja prinoe8s.''§ 
What then is a Rajpoot father to do with his marriageable 
daughtm's ? He must, it is clear, seek a husband for them in 
a rank equal to his own, or in a higher rank. But if his 
own subdivision be high, he be a Chowhan or a Bahtore, he 
will not easily find such a son-in-law, or if he do find him, 
will have to pay high in hard coin for blood and rank. And 

♦ The point ot honor is carried so far, tliat it is reckoned disgraeefttl to 
** receive any assistance in after-life from a son-in-law or brother-in-law.” 
— iitdta. Vol. 1, p. 3^. 

t Tod assigns the first place to the «Chohan” as warriors amongst the 
thirty-six royal races of Rajpoots. 

: «Kooror«Goth.” 

6 Tod’s Annals. 
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this is why a Rajpoot moiims when a dau^lpr is born to 
him, and rejoices when he has a son. The one brings dis* 
grace, anxiety, or at the least heavy expense upon his house ; 
the other increases his wealth and his dignity. 

So far then we have attempted to trace the dmiimic posi- 
tion of the Rajpoot girls. This position is a false one. So 
it may be said is that of thousands of their sisters in Europe, 
who suffer from the prevailing scarcity of husbands. But, 
in the Western world, we have long h^ convents to receive 
the unmanied women, and, what is better, we have no false 
private code of morals ruling as in India that celibacy is a 
disgrace. Hundreds of our best and most useful persons arc ^ 
unmarried women. The state which Christianity has sancti- 
fied, heathenism has more than debased; it has annihilated. 
There is no such element in Indian society as that which 
the adult unmarried female so gracefully supplies in Europe. 

A woman in India must marry or she must cease to be. The 
conventional rules then of the society in which the Rajpoot 
for some ceufuries past has found himself, left him but this 
option, to give up his pride or his daughters. 

On a former occasion* we have sketched the Ra^jpoot 
character ; we then described him as exceedingly proud and 
only moderately humane ; so when the question came whetlier 
he should part with his humanity or his pride, the e\il part of 
his nature gained the victory. We will not call it an etsy 
victory ; they who know the Rajpoots best are aware of his 
moody 8ufferings,t of the discontent and discomfort of his 
soul when he condemns his infant girls to death ; but still be 
has shewn little hesitation as to the course he should pursue. 
Tha girls of the liighest Rajpoot clans have, since the days of 
Pirthee Raj, been sacrificed, hundreds of families sparing not 
one female. The hiatus thus caused has been filled up by 
the daughters of the humbler tribes, and the men of the 
humblest tribes have often been sore pushed to find a wife 
at all. When man sets himself up against his Maker, and 
dares thus habitually to mar His handiwork, what can 
be expected but vexation and disappointment ? And thus 
we see how the cruel absurd pride of these Rajpoots has 
ended. 


* See ^ Notes on the Landed Tenures,” Benares Magasine for Oet. 1850. 
t It is well known at Mynpo^ that the late Rajah Duleor SHigh, when a 
fema.l« infant was made away with in his fort, used to be restless and nnhap- 
ry, giving away money, a horse, or an elephant to the Brahmins, as though to 
expiate the crime. 
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We find a body of men endowed alike with many noble 
qualities^ and all of the same caste. But in this caste there 
are subdivisions^ some of which the voice of custom has pro- 
nounced Xo be high and some low. The high cannot get hus- 
bands of sufficient rank for their daughters^ — so they kill 
them ; the low being in the mean time obliged to go without 
wives at all. The apothegm is an old one^ but we must quote 
it : ^ Quern Deus vult perdere, dementat prius •/ — ^Where is 
the vaunted Season of man when Pride is allowed to shut 
the light of God from the soul ? 

But we desist ; the subject before us requiring^ as old Hooker 
would say, not railing, but reasons.^^ The question occurs, 
cannot the mind of the European, backed by his power, (a 
power greater than Eastern nation or Emperor ever saw,) 
cannot the European with all his vantage ground put down 
such a miserable practise as this of murdering little children ? 
This question is not to be answered at once, for the evil to be 
mastered is notin men^s bodies only, but in their souls; not 
only in their acts but in their motives. A crime, Which nips the 
budding life fresh from the hand of God, seems left for 
God to punish. Man has not time nor p^^ace to step in. The 
life of a new-born child, we all know, at the best, hangs on a 
single thread. To snap this, any treatment, less render than 
the caress which even the beast of the forest bestows upon her 
young, will suftice 

The mere neglect of the ordinary precautions of the lying- 
in room, the mere refusal of the mother to perform her 
first maternal duties, a bowl of water, a rough touch, any- 
thing ill short is enough.* The magistrate can hardly puu- 


* A native has described tbe manner in which female infants are des- 
troyed in the following words : 

" Milk, which is designed hy nature to form the food of the new-born babe, 
is tlie substance used for the cruel purpose here referred to. In a vessel 
full of this nourishing liquid, the stony-hearted parents, or their female at- 
tendants, plunge the female infants as soon as they come into existence, 
and they are i^e to struggle in it rill the vital principle is extinguished 
in them. Opium is not umrequentlv made the instrument throimh which 
these Rajpoots nsrpetrate the norrifying deed. The manner of doing it is 
thus lelatM s— The mother appUos it to the nipples of her breast, and it is 
insensibly imbibed with the milk by the infant, and has the effect of extin- 
guishing its life. A Rajpoot, who is in my service, told me, when 1 asked 
him for some hnformation upon this topic, that his countrymen stioh a bit of 
the drug to the roofs of their infantr mouths, and allow them to remain 
in this dangerous posHion for a minute or two, during which the heat of the 
mouth melts the drug, and it is taton into their system, and hurries them 
into eternity. The extinction of life is sometimes effected by means of 
suffocation, the umbiUoal eord and seeun^nes being placed on the nose and 
mouth of infiints to ehock respiration. He further added, that his father 
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ish men for a want of solicitude about their young ; yet with- 
out solicitude the young will be lost. So it is only to the 
very superficial observer^ to the very ignorant disciple of the 
sic volo, sic jubeo^^ schooli that it will appear an easy thing 
to put down such a crime as this.* Yonng and ardent men 
advocate a sort of physical force system; edder and more ex- 
perienced heads are all for moral suasion and ex]^tulation. 
A via media between the extremes of inquisitcnial severity 
and mere protestation isj we believe^ the right course. On 
the whole^ we think that in our own provinces the delicacy 
shewn to the feelings of a race, who shew so little common 
humanity themselves^ has been carried quite far enough ; 
and we proceed to give our reasons for advocating a lit- 
tle more general and direct supervision of the Rajpoots 
of the N. W. Provinces than has yet been considered neces- 
sary. Before doing so we may just remark, that we do not 
blame the magistrates of Upper India, who, although they 
have put down almost all open violent crime, have not as yet 
been able to* cope with this secret wickedness. It is only 
lately that much attention has been directed to statistical 
enquiry, and, without such enquiry,, the disproportion between 
male and female infants is not observed. The crime of in- 
fanticide, for the obvious reasons which we have already 
given, is not easily brought home to any particular person. 
The death of an adult can only be compassed by force or 
stratagem, and will probably create enquiry and suspicion ; 
the mere putting a new-born infant out of the way is a much 
simpler matter, and can generally be accomplished without 
risk or trouble. And when the very strongest suspicions 
have seemed to warrant a committal of the parents to take 


had made away with the lives of his three sisters in this manner .” — Frits 
Essay on Female Jf^anticide, by Ckioveijee Bustomjee Bombay, 

In this work are collected a number of tenets from the Puranas, stewing 
how opposed is the practise of child murder to the rel^ious tenets of the 
Hindoos. 

* Under the old Roman law infanticide was winked at, and the crime 
was easily put down when it was made by Valentinian and his colleagues 
(by including such murders in the Cornelian law) a capital offence to expose 
a child. In IndiA, f law (XXL 1795) similar to that of the Roman Emperor 
was promulgated in. the end of the last century, but with very different 
effect, that M to say, with scarcely any effect at aU upon the cruel haMts 
of the people. A sufficient reason for this may perhaps bo found in the 
different domestic habits of the peopfe. A Roman lived eoniparatively in 
public, and could only make away with his child hy BeoiUng it to a distant 
forest or other ei^SM place. A Rajpoot Uvet in privale, with high walls 
enclosing a consioerable area ; and in his domestic privacy the crime of 
infaikticide can be practised with little risk of detection. 
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their trial at the Sessions Courts it has been found impossible 
to obtain a conviction.* 

We only remember the names of two men who have been 
known at all to the public for their exertions to put down fe- 
male infanticide north of the Caramnasa. Jonathan Duncan 
early called attention to the crime in the Benares Province ; 
but^ beyond declaring the criminality of the act^ we are not 
aware that he put into execution any measures for its pre- 
vention. We believe he recommended that the Bajpootnee 
girls should have dowers paid them by Government. The 
Court of Directors negatived this proposal^ and no wonder, 
lest good men who killed no daughters and got no dowers, 
might be tempted to imitate the Rajpoots^ example. 

At a later period, as we learn from an interesting article 
in the Calcutta Review,t Mr. B. Montgomery, when Magis- 
trate of Allahabad, set earnestly to work to put down infanti- 
cide amongst some of the Rajpoots. His measures bear the 
practical stamp which has marked all the proceedings of this 
distinguished public officer. In the first place^* says he, ** I 
appointed a chuprassce to reside in each village., whose sole 
duty it was to report the birth of a female child in the fami- 
lies of any of the above cla.3?es of Rajputs I also oound the 
gorait, chowkidar, and midwives, under a heai^ penalty, to 


* The following extract from a calendar of prisoners committed bj a 
mamstrate in 1841), gives an outline of a case in which there was not the 
slightest doubt of the ^uilt of the parents, but nevertheless, no conviction 
could be got at the sessions. The Judge in this case was heard to observe, 
that he did not doubt the ^ilt of the accused, but that supposing him to 
have been innocent, he m^ht equally have run away and borrowed a child. 
In short, it is almost impossible to prove the actual murder in such eases. 

" It is customary in this district, with the object of cheeking Female 
Infaxitioide, to register the births and deaths of female infants bom in 
** Chowhan Thakoor families. On the 26th September 1848, the birth of a 
** female child in the house of Gundurrup ^ngh of Kirpuree, was reported 
** at the KotwalHe. On the 13th Noveml^r it was reported that the child 
^ was iU<~a burkundause was sent to see her, and returning stated^ that the 
** child was well. It was subsequently proved that, on the occasion of the 
visit of the burkundauee, a neij^bours child was shewn. Them was t^a- 
^ soil to SQspeet that, GundurrupS^h and Muisummutt Bukt Kenwur his 
“ wife, had destroyed their child. They had left their village ; bat in Jana- 
ary were brought in, and their case investigated. There were Very strong 
grounds for susjfiidon, hut not enough to justify a eommltment tail bter, 
when intelligence was reoeived from Shi^&anpore that these persons had 
“ been over to a village in that district to borrow a child, with the obi^ 
** of personating an mAmt which it vw supposed they had destroyed. This 
transaction omii# fUlly proved, and the nones of an infant hemg dug Up 
Oundurrup Singh’s out-house^ for whi^ he could give no aceottnt, ha 
** and his wife were eoimuitted to take their trial for murder, and Bhubootee 
" 8in^ as accessai^ after the fret.’* 
t Calcutta Koview No. 1, on Female Infrnticlde. 

4 D 
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report separately each birth at the thannah^ the four thus 
actinf^ as a check on each other. I directed the thanadar 
on the death of any female infant being reported, to hold an 
inquest on the body, and afterwards to transmit it to the 
civil surgeon for examination. I associated the tehsildar 
with the thanadar, in order to ensure a more etBcient super- 
intendence ; I promised them both handsome rewards if I 
should be satisfied that they, by their joint efforts, 

had put a stop to the horrible practice. 

1 am happy to state, that as far as I am able to judge, the 
method I have pursued has been attended with perfect suc- 
cess. It is only two months since the plan came into opera- 
tion, and of four female infants that have since been born, 
three are alive, and one dead.’\ . . . Report by the Magistrate 
of Allahabad in 1841. 

We do not consider that the amount of espionage enforced 
by Mr. Montgomery is desirable ; and though such a system 
might be safely and efficiently worked by the able hand of 
the present Commissioner of Lahore, we are not disposed to 
see our Magistrates throughout the provinces enforcing so 
close an inquisition. We have already said there is a xw 
media which neither sets a premium on crime like Mr. 
Duncan^s dowry scheme, nor yet presses so heavily on the 
Rajpoot pride as Mr, Montgomery's system. We must re- 
collect what the Rajpoot once was in better days. 

No Norman Knight at the court of Rouen, or in the days 
of Tancred, could shew more delicate devotion to the gentle 
sex than did the early princes of Rajpootana. This spirit is 
quenched ; their martial habits are, under our system, neces- 
sarily decaying. We must take heed lest we rob them of what 
alone is left them, their self-respect. In devising measures 
for putting down female infanticide amongst the Rajpoots, 
the advice of men of other castes cannot be trusted. Hin- 
doo and Mahometan would alike rejoice to ride rough shod 
over the pride of the Thakoor, and jealousy easily puts on 
the cloak of virtuous indignation i yet, regard as we may 
their feelings, something may be done, and perhaps something 
more than has yet been done in general, to let Idie Rajpoot 
feel that the eye of the Anglo-Saxon is upon him, and that 
lus sins shall some day find him out. 

Hajpi^y we are not left here to mere speculation. The 
experkpient of a modified and regulated supervision has been 
tried;^^ug the last six years, over a considerable tract of 
coun^, in the head^qumrters of one of the chief Rajpoot 
trilx^s, and with no small success. 
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Many of our readers will recollect the famine of 1838^ 
(none indeed who wei’e then in the N. W. Provinces will 
ever forget it,) when mothers sold their children for a morsel 
of bread^ when the rage of hunger obliterated even the dis- 
tinctions of caste, and the Brahmin might be seen devouring 
the leavings of the Dhom. Nowhere did hunger and dis- 
ease press heavier than in the plains of the mid Doab. 
Whole villages were depopulated, and every effort of public 
or private benevolence failed to meet the wants of a starv- 
ing population. The Government did much to relieve the 
sufferers at the time, but a merely temporary assistance was 
not sufficient, and it became necessary to lower the revenue 
demand in many villages. Mr. Unwin, then Collector of Myn- 
pooric, was in 1842 engaged in fixing the amount of this 
revision, and his camp was pitched in the midst of the vil- 
lages of the Chowhan Eajpoots. In the course of his pro- 
ceedings it was found desirable to ascertain how far the < 
population had been affected by the famine, and with thftf^ 
object, Mr. Unwin determined to take ten villages in each 
pergunneh, and selecting one hovi»v in each of these vil- 
lages, to count in person every head in it. so doing/^ 

w(j use his own words, I obsei ved what pr* vioiis iinormation 
led rae to exiiect, fliat no single Chowhanec (female Chow- 
han), young or cid, was forthcoming.* 1 rem«trked this 
“ to the Zemindar'^ and people themselves who, of course, were 
“ in numbers all about me on these occasions, and 'told them 
I knew the cause, and should look after them in future,” 

Mr. Unwin acted with zeal and discretion, and above all 
things, (in India,) with promptitude. At once and on his own 
responsibility he established a system of watchful inspection, 
wliich was thus described by the Officiating Magistrate of 
Mynpoorie ^1848), in reply to a call for information from 
the Court olg^ectors.t 

^ The wives were of eourse not Chowhanee, as Chowhan cannot wed with 
Chowhanea. The higher Chowhan usually seeks alliances for his daugh- 
ters (if they aro preserved alive), with the Kiicbwaee, Budhoreea, Bug- 
hchi, Kathore * and the humbler Chowhan will take a female from the Puree- 
har of Bundeicund and the Jadhon of Kurowlio, near Jyepoor. Beyond 
this wo do not think they often go,— to use their own phraseology, hv>€r 

than this. The chief Chowhan fiunilies in the mid Doab are at Mynpooiie, 

Kujuro, Etah, Ekah, Chukumuggur, and Purtabnoir. The Budhoreea Goth 
is originally the same as the Chowhan, but intermarriage is now allowed 
between the two tribes. 

t, Mr. Unwin received cordial assistance from Mr. Robert ThomhUl, at 
that time Joint*Magistrate of Mynpoorie, whose attention, as well as tliat of 
(tvory offieer who h^ since been in the district, has been constantly given to 
watch the working of Mr. Unwin’s scheme. 
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** In Cbowhan villages 6ie vralehxnen are ordered to nve information 
**of the birth of a female child forthwith at the P^ce station. A 
^'burkundause goes to the house and sees the chfld, the thanadar in- 
' ** forms the ma^rate, upon which an order is passed that after one 
"month the heuthof the new-born chQd Should be reported. The 
" watchmen are further bound to give mtonttatiQn if any illneis attack 
"thechUd, when a superior police 4^cer (either thanahdar* jemadar 
"or mohunir,} at once goes to the village, sees the child, and sends a 
"report to the magistrate. In siiroidous cases the body of the child 
" is sent for and Submitted to the uivii Sntgeon." 

The effect of Mr. Unwin's measures was soon felt in the 
district. Amongst other incidents, we may quote the follow- 
ing, ns partaking of that almost grotesque character which in 
th^ matter4>f-faot days seems peculiar to India. The Go- 
vernment had watched Mr. Unwin's prooeedii^ with appro- 
bation, and took an early opportunity to not% in a public 
manner the interest which was felt in the success of his mea- 
I surea. 

There is at Mynpoorie an old fortress which looks far 
over the valley of the Eesun river. This has been for centu- 
ries the stronghold of the Rajahs of Mynpoorie, Chowhans, 
whose ancient blood descending from the great Pirthee Raj, 
and the regal stem q£ Neem-rana represents la crime de la 
crime of Rajpoot aristocracy. Here whin a son, a nephew, 
a grandson, was bom to the reigning chief, the event was 
announced to the neighbouring city by the loud discharge of 
wall-pieces and matchlocks : but centuries had passed away 
and no infant daughter had been known to smile within 
those walls. 

In 1845, however, thanks to the vigilance of Mr. Unwin, a 
little, grand-daughter was presmed by the Rajah of that 
day. The fact was duly notified to the Government, and a 
letter of congratulation and a dress of honor was at once des* 
patched firom head-quarters to the Rcgab. 

We hare called this incident, oamely, the giving a robe of 
honor to a man because be did not destroy his gruid-daugh> 
ter a gntetqae ome; but H is very far from being aridicnlous 
incident. Wboi the people see that the highest mtiiorities 
in &e land take an interest in their social or domestic reforms, 
those refornureedve an impetus which no leaser infliiences can 
giver them. The very next year after the inveatitiire of the 
Bqah, flte number of female infonta preserved in the district 
vm trebled I F^^seven had been saved in 1845,iB 1846 tme 
hundred and dghty wme preserved, and the nnmber has 
goim on steadily increasing ever nnce. 1%is is the best an- 
swer to those who would sneer at the paternal style of Oo- 
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vemment^ and who would advocate mere red-tape^ law, and 
bayonets for the people of India. 

Influence is every thing in Hindostan. Indeed in all 
^untries, good govemmentj like true religion, depends upon 
influences and motives quite as much as upon mere rules and 
restrictions. In Englana, influence does much : in India, we re*- 
peat, it does all. To go against the law is nothing to the native 
of India, but he rarely consents to go against the Magistrate. 
When a government of mere law comes in, when codes instead 
of men are to rule India, the sooner the English are off to their 
ships the better. Let us see what local i^uence, supported 
by the influence of the Oovemment, but scarcely assisted b^ 
legal sanction, has done for the suppression of female infanti- 
cide in Mynpoorie. In 1843, not a single female Chowhan 
infant was to be found in the district ; at the present moment 
there are fourteen hundred girls living between the ages of 
one and six. We subjoin an extract from the official Regis- 
ters from 1844 to 1350, inclusive. The girls born during the 
year and still alive at the end of the year are ohly entered. 


Name of 
Ttuuwah. 


1844, 



Il347. |1848. 


1 ioirlsofSycArB 

jl849. I m I Toii l I 



To cheek these results, a census of the entire Chowhan 
population of ttie district of six years old and under has 
been made in the present year. The plan adopted was, first 
to call upon the viUage accountants to report the numbers of 
boys and girk up to the age of six living in their respectii^ 
villages. These returns were then tested ^ closely as ^ssi- 
ble by other independent offices, and as 'the result of that 
examination, the number of females was reduced eleven per 
cent. The return thus corrected is as follows, and is given for 
pergunnehs, not for the thannahs, noted in the former tabic. 
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1 

Names of Petgunnehs. 

Boys 6 years 
and under. 

Girls 6 years 
and under. 

( 

1 

1 Bemabks. 

1 

Ghurour, •• ; 

297 

194 

The distribution of 

Ku^ol, 

Koorowlie, 

376 

219 

the 1263 girls into their 

52 

33 

33 

17 

respective Thannahs 
wiU be found in the last 

Alustuhibad and She- ) 

474 


column of the preced- 

koabad, | 

XcfSr 

1 

ing table.*^ 

Kishnee Nubbee Gunge, 

261 

162 

Munohuna, 

364 

246 


Bhowgong, . « • . 

Aleepoor Puttee, 

283 

21 

i 150 

i 

Total, 

2161 

1863 



We will not weary our readers with more figures. ‘It 
will suffice to express our conviction that^ whereas formerly 
scarce one female escaped with life, now at least one out of 
two is preserved. The Kajpoot fathers arc beginning to 
take a pride in their little daughters, and often bring them 
out to make their ^ salaam^ to the English ofiiccr as he passes 
their villages. 

The case then of the females of the higher Rajpoot castes 
may be thus summed up. In days loug^one by they were 
treated with respect, and even with gallantry; in later times 
their lot has been a hard one. At the present day, the head 
of a Rajpoot household considers that he must find a husband 
for his daughter, and one of good family. But, such a hus- 
band is only to be got for money, and the sum required, when 

* In 1850, enquiries were made in viliagoB as to the comparative 
number of c^dren in existence amon^t the Ghowhan Tbakooni, the Datuk 
Aheersi^who are suspected of practising female infanticide), and other 
classes. The boys of six years old or under numbered 2770, the girls 2004. 

Of these Ghowbans have 614 boys to 293 f^irls. 

Fatiik Aheers, 120 94 

Other Castes, 2036 1617 


Total, •• 2770 Boys. 2004 Girk. 

From a census lately taken in the neighbouring district of Etawoh it ap- 
pears, that 8253 boys of ten years and under were found to 4589 girls. Yet 
in 1849, the births of 479 boys were reported, and as many as 716 ^rls. 

It ia Botoriotts all over the world, that it is only in lughly invilisod, and 
probdbk we miglit say Ghristianised societies that the females who are rear- 
ed by their parents, equal in number the males. In India, where the male 
chila is, owing to the peculiar religions tenets of the people, Oo much desired, 
the daughters are never cared for as the sons are, ana the number reared 
even in families who do not practise infanticide is not equal to that of the 
sons. Btill tho disproporfciou amongst the Chowhans u so great, that taken 
abne, even if oidier pi^ were wantuig, it would go lar to prove the preva- 
lence of female infanticide. 
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added to the other indispensable marriage expenses^* is 
more than most men can afford. Hence the Rajpoot father 
has been driven to the alternative of sacriiicing his family 
pride or his daughters. He has preferred sin to what he con- 
siders shame« and has carried his prejudices so far^ that in 
certain parts of the country^ the female children have all been 
systematically destroyed. Bnt^ it appears^ that a repdated 
system of espionage and supervisioui supported by the 
influeucc of the Government and of the local authorities/has 
been found effectual to the putting down of this crime to a 
considerable extent. 

The question remains, and a very interesting question it is, 
what more can be done ? If half of the females have been 
saved, let us set to work to preserve the remainder. In the 
first place it might be well to extend the Mynpoorie system 
of supervision to all districts in which the iiidant females are 
destroyed, and to every tribe suspected of female infanticide. 
Another plan remains to be tried which may complete a 
reform already so well begun. Though nothing new, it has 
not yet been tried ou a large scale in our Provijices.t We 
allude to the regulating by authority the; amount of dowers. 


^ Wc have not said enough, aiid wc cotild hftrdly say too much, ia re- 
probation of the eitortionato demands luado by the bnaU,BXkd other hangers- 
on of the Haj[M]iot fm of" lost, on the occasion of a wedding. Colonel Tod says 
on this subject—** I nfortirnately tl<ose who could check nuptial profusion 
find their interest in stimulating it, namely, the whole of man^tut 
** (iiieiidicants), bards, minstrels, jugglers, Urahniins, who assemble on these 
** occasions and pour forth their epithalamia in praise of the virtue of 
“ liberality. 'File hardais arc the grand recorders of fame, and the volume 
** of precedent is always recurred to, in citing the liberality of former chiefs ; 
** while the dread of their satire ( f>i»ervaf literally poUon) shuts the eyes 
** of the chiefs to consequences, and they are only anxious to maintain the 
** reputation of their ancestors, though fraught with future ruin. 

** * The Dahima emptied his coffers’ (says Chnnd, the polestar of the Raj- 
** poots) * on the marriage of his daughter with Pirthirfy ; but he filled them 
** with the praises of mankind.’ The same bard retails every article of these 
** daejaff or dowers, which thus become precedents for future ages ; and the 
** * lac pastao* then established for the chief bardai has become a model to pos- 
** teiity. Even now the Rana of Oodipoor, in his season of povort} , at the 
** recent marriage of his daughters, bestow^ the gift of a lac on the ohief 
** baM ; though the articles of gold, horses, clothes, &e. were included in the 
estimate, and at an undue valoi^on, which rendered the gift not quite 
so precious as in the days of the CSiowhan. Were bonds t^ea from all 
" the feudal chiefs, and a penal clause inserted of forfeiture of their fief by 
** all who exceeded a fixed nuptiid expenditure, the ate would be laid to the 
** root, the evil would be ohecked, and the heart of many a mother” (and we 
may add father) gladdened by preserving at onoe the point of honour 
chM**.. Tod^i AnnaU of RajaiUtan. 
t From Mynpoorie the system of supervision extended about 1847 to 
the neighbouring district, and we observe that this experiment was mode by 
Mr. £. H. C. Moiickton, when officiating as Ma^trate of Etaweh Hi 1849. 
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No one can converse much with the Rajpoots themselves 
on this matter without being asked^ why does not the English 
(rovernment forbid the exaction of dowers ? Why is not 
security taken from our diiefs to prevent the fixing of dowers^ 

1 i — — 

He called upon the heads of the Thakoor families to execute engagements 
in punchayet, for the patting down female infanticide. Here Is a specimen 
of the papers given hi on the oeeasion 

We jPeetam Singh, BIsal Singh, Bhoop Singh, Hoolass Singh, &c. who 

have bMn summoned to he admonished not to commit female infanticide, 
" beg to state that we do not murder our female children ; but as matter 
** of precaution, we have now settled amongst onrselves by arbitration that, 
** if any of our brethren bo in indigent circumstances, and have not the 
" means of defraying the marriape expenses, wo will assist him to do so. To 
** murder female infints is hold in detestation Iw us. The opinion prevalent 
'Hhat we consider it an abuse to be called fatheivin-law is fUse : we do 
" not think it to be so, nor do we take offence at it. Should any one among 
" ns be guilty of such an act, we will excommunicate him, and ho will render 
"himseu liable to punishment by the ruling power, and to the vh^h of the 
« day of Judgment. If at any time it should appear to the anthoritieO that 
"any one among us has oommitted infanticide, wo will expel him from 
" our society, ana deliver over his children to become the property of tho 
“ Government. If to our knowledge any of our brotherhood should ^bo 
** guilty of the crime of infanticide, we will banish him from our society, imd 
** report the circumstance to Mitiiority . 

“ With reference tsatHe ^jport that we do not allow the female children 
" to take nourishment from the mother's breast, WP beg to state that it is 
** fslBe>-Bhould any one do so, he will be liable to the same punishment as we 
" have resolved upon for those who may commit infsnticide. the 

" statement that when a pregnant woman draws near her time, we send her 
** over to the Murhutta territories with a view to destroy the infant's life 
** a girl, and after doing so the mother is recalled ; we beg to say, 

" though this is not the fact, we have detennined as a prudent measurMllil 
" if any one among our class should send over his pregnant wife to the 
“ hutta territories with the intention of destroying the ohHd if a giff|illllil 
“ we will excommunicato him. ' — : V ? ' 

" In regard to the marriage of girls we have come to thlsci 
"that as it is not justifiable for the father of theboy tocniitthelaiti^of the 
" girl to enter into such eonditions as to marriage settieiNMit, as suit his 
" wishes, only before closing the nuptial contract (beeauie if the girl's father 
" be poor, the marriage isannot take place, and must be neoessaitiy put off), 
" wo ther^ore propose that the headmen of the village should arrange the 
“ dower acoordmg to the oireumstances in life of the girl's father, and to this 
" arrangement he must consent, and that whenever the girl's father receives 
" a proposal ftnia the boy’s father, he should immediately declare, that he is 
" willing to abide by the decision of the arbitrators or headmen a# to 
“ amount of dower.** 

In reporting to tlie Government Mr. Monckton's proceedings, the Con* 
missioner of Agra, Mr. Bobinson, who had long watched the measures adopt- 
ed in the Mynpoorie and Etaweb districts for patting down child mur^r, 
writes I— 

"His Honoris well aware that the main incentive to the praotiee Is the 
"enomtoiis expenses that are by custom thrown on the parents when a 
"daughter is married, and 1 really believe that a law, protecting the people 
"finmtMe expenses, and under the cloak of the power of Government, sav- 
" hnittill'iiisi'iaee that attaches to reftising to incur those expenses, wo^ be 
’^iMtfwossiwd by the people.” 
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and to prohibit the adjudication of any disputes rdating to 
them t But here we may be stopped by the ]^al politico«eoo- 
nomist with the question-— Do you in ws nineteenth century 
propose a return to the policy of tiie fourteenth century? 
Are yon anxious to revive laws which have gone out of date 
as long ago as the piked shoes and long coats which gave 
rise to them? 

We reply^ that we are no advocates for sumptuary laws in 
general^ and that such laws are mostly needless and impolitic. 
But, in our opinion, legal theories may bb safely put aside, 
when they endanger the common rights of humanity. It is 
one thing to put down piked shoes by a special law, and 
another to put down murder. The old-fashioned sumptuary 
laws were ^ected against foppery, against open and harm^ 
less follies, but what we would now advocate is an enact* 
ment for the better putting down of secret and villainous 
crimes. 

Dctts intersit, nisi dkgnus vindice nodvs/* — ^this is 
our motto. 

We are not ashamed to avow ourselves Gothic enough to 
wish that the system of extravagant dowf »‘s and \/ed&)gs, 
stained as they are with innocent blood, shotdd be put down 
by aidhoHty, Vfe should prefer that this authority were not 
extraneous, that the people themselves assembled in their 
punchayet should supply the remedy to their own social evilt* ; 
but, if need be, we wo^d gladly see the power of the Govern- 
ment employed in supporting the voice of the people. 

Let the cniefs of every tribe, whose childi^n have fallen 
victims to the pride of race, be convened. Their voice will, 
if we mistake not, be found ready to condemn the time- 
honored conventionalities which have led them into crime. 
If the Government sanction the voice of the people, the Baj- 
poot will gladly fall back upon such authority, and will fling 
to the winds the fetters which have so long bound him. One 
strong and well sustained effort, and the victory is our^s. 
The voice of nature, the sanctions of law and region, the 
common instincts of humanity, all these are in onr fiivour ; 
and we have but one enemy, custom, to overcome. Inme- 
morial custom/* sny% Menu, the Ind^ lawgiver, "is tfonsem- 
dawt law/* and "fAe root of all ^ty /* and no man who 
knows India will deny the dfficulties of attacking any prac- 
tice, however absurd or revolting, which has the sanmon of 
custom. But, when custom is quite opposed al^m to law and 
piety, to the law and the religicm of people thenu^ves, 
it cannot last for ever ; the victory, though taamy, will bf cer- 
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tain. Here again we need not to work in the dark ; prece- 
dents are close at hand. 

We mentioned a tcw pages back the Chowhan fort at 
Mynpoorie. Within a bow-shot of that fort is a prosperous 
city. The ridieat and most ilourisinng families in this city 
are Brahmins^ as rich and prosperous indeed as the Bajpoots 
are poor and declining. One cause of their prosperity is 
soon told. Instead of ruining themselves by marriage ex- 
pensesi they have the strictest sumptuary laws fixing tlie 
amount to be spent at weddings and in dowers^ beyond 
which limit no man can be allowed to spends or indeed ever 
thinks of spending, a single rupee.* 

We cannot doubt but that the influence of Government 
might induce the Rajpoots to adopt some similar wholesome 
rule. Let the Chowhan of M^mpoorie and Etaweh, the 
Kuchwaee of Jyepoor, the Bughela of Rewa and Tirooa, the 
Rathore of Joudpoor, let all the chief clans of the Rajpoots 
be convened : let not only the heads of the people, but the 
heads of ten or fifteen families in each clan, be invited : let 
them be asked to put down the crime which has so long 
stained their name. We ask not for mere bonds or promises, 
but we would have them draw up a moderate scale of dow- 
ers, to transgress which shall be punishable. Let such an 
assembly have the sanction of the Head of the Government, 
and the days of Female Infanticide will be numbered. The 
penalty itself, and the mode of enforcing it, must be left to 
the wisdom of the Government to determine. The experi- 
ment on a small scale has been tried, and, as it is reported, 
with entire success. The Mairs (in Mairwara) had long 
practised female infanticide. But wishing to give up this cus- 
tom, they came to Colonel Hall and said, ‘‘We intreat you to 
“ lower the sum of our wedding oont^ts, we are unable 
"ourselves to make the change, but we earnestly beg of 
" you to do so, binding us all to obedience by heavy penal- 


* Amongst the Maturrea Brahmins nothing is paid at " Lugnn*’ or the 
(I of betrothal. There are four sorts of marriages, called iu the jargon 

Innpoi^^® 
nissioDer 


Soo,Soweya, 


miBSioner < 
ed in the Mjil* 
writes 

« His Honor k: 

** enormous expen 
daughter is mark *. 

^fromUMie expeiili , 

iagrliipdktt^ flit* • Rupee is paid by the bnde’s folk. Ho dii^irafe at- 


Senkra, . 
Fiichisya, . 


1st day of marriage ceremonies 

Rg. 100. 

2nd payment Rs. 125. 

Ist flay Rs. 50. 

2nd Rs. 150. 

Ist day Rs. 25. 

2nd Rs.50. 
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ties/^ A Convention of the Elders, under the auspices of 
the Superintendent of Mairwara, was called; and CoL Dixon 
gives us the result. (Sketch of Mairwara, page 81.) 

**At this convention it was determined, that the Gooroo, or priest, 
should receive seven Rupees on the celebration of a marriage, the 
**dholee, or minstrel, forty, and that the remuneratioli to ' the bride's 
''father: he restricted to 106 Rupees^ Thus infanticide received its 
"death-blow through the diminudon of the expense attendant on 
" marriage, which was now brought within the means of all sections of 
“ Society. For many years past no female children have been put to 
"death. The practice has fallen altogether intb desuetude. Indeed, 
" so greatly have the ideas of the people changed on this and other usa- 
" ges since the introduction of our rule, that the commission of such an 
“ act would now be viewed as a most heinous crime, personal advan- 
" tage has, however, had its weight in bringing round the desirable re- 
** form. Daughter arc no longer looked upon as a source of trouble 
" and anxiety ; marriage being open to the poorest classes, they are 
" much in requisition. Hence fathers rejoice on the birth of a daugh- 
" ter, seeing they ore now regarded as a source of wealth.’^ 

What has been done by the simple Mairs, may, be done, and 
we believe would gladly be done, by the unsophisticated Raj- 
poots. Indeed, histoiy tells us that a convention for fixing 
moderate dowers was held by the ttaj|*oots under one of 
their own Princes, which failed merely froi " the it of power 

of the presiding chief to carry out its decrees. We read in 
the Annals of Ri^iasthan” that the great chief Jye Singh 
of Amber, (now Jyepoor) Bubmiiti;d to the prince of every 
Rajpoot state, a decree, to be laid before a convocation of 
their respective vassals, in which he regulated the dower 
and other marriage expenditure with reference to the pro- 
perty of the vassd, limiting it to one yearns income of the 
" estate. This plan was, however, frustrated by the vanity of 
"the Choondawut of Saloorabra, who expended in the 
"marriage of his daughter a sum even greater than his 
" sovereign could have afforded; and to have his name blazoned 
" by the bards and genealogists, he sacrificed the beneficent 
" views of one of the wisest of ihe Rajpoot race.^^* 

No man has a better right to be heard in any matter 
affecting the Rajpoot manners than the elegant annabst of 
Rajasthan; and we have his authority for saying, that a 
sumptuaiy edict such as Jye Singh^s can alone meet the evils 
which their marriage customs have entailed. We have just 


* Colonel Tod helps us here to a precedent ftom Europesu history, and 
it is not the only one whioh might he adduced. Marseille fut la plus sage 
des repttbliques de son temps : Tes dots ne Muiraient puser cents ecus en 
argent^ et euq en habits, dit Strabos,— JPe Pmprii des Jjom, Ch* XV. 
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seen that in MairwaraJyeSingVs own policy has been revived ; 
that what he could not accomplish has at once been carried 
out by British influence* Why should not the same ex- 
periment be tried on a lai^erserie 7 Why need we to des- 
pair of the future fates of the Bajpootnee ? What India 
cannot do for her, England can; cast off by her own flesh and 
blood, where can she better look for protection than to a 
Government whose power is only equalled by its benevdence ? 
Here she must carry her appeal. The firm hand of British 
rule, which has rescued the widow from the burning pile, 
which has shaken off the fetter from the slave, which has given 
freedom to the humblest peasant under its control, that hand, 
let us hope, will, ere long, lead the Rajpoot father back to a 
sense of parental duty. English justice will recover for the 
Rajpoot^s daughter what it has secured for every other subject, 
-—the common blessings of life and liberty. 
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II. 

A CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF ST. ANBB^ LEZ BRUGES. 

n JMINU atHMlS, MOM OF TOE CAME. 

Thii eurioiu fra^ent of iiMdisBTal hiitoiy^ which was first brought to 
light hy M. Jules Van Praet, Under^Beeretaiy to His Majest/ the King 
of the &lgiaiiS| is contained in Chap. vi. fol. 13—^ of a Latin MS., which is 
assijped to the bejnnning of the fifteenth centui^, and now belongs to the 
PnUic Librarj at Bruges. The Church of St. Andrd les Bruges was founded 
to oomnieinonite an absurd tradition of the discovery at Antioch, on St. 
Andrew*s of the speaPs head which pierced our Saviour’s side. Its 
founder was Baldwini Count of Flanders, one of the principal accomplices in 
the imposture. 


How our Monaate^ of St, Andre, let Brupea, of the order of St. Benedict, 
wo# raised to the dignity of an Abbey; of the election of our first Abbot, 
and of the dificultiee that were encountered before he could obtain the ne- 
cessary benediction together with some other particulars. 

In the year of the Incarnation of our Lord, 1187, on the 
cvc of the festival of our glorious Patron, the blessed Apos- 
tle St. Andre, it happened that a great number of the faith- 
ful urere gathered t(*gether in our Church, to listen to the 
hymns of divine praise. Among them /ere the officials and 
clerks of the most reverend seigneurs, the Archbishop of 
Eheims, and of the Bishop of Tournai, and tt j venerable; 
Abbot of Beaulier, named Boger. All knew right well that 
some years before, the charters iiud privileges of our Con- 
vent had been tiarried off and destroyed by a false brother. 
The divine vengeance, in punishing the sacrilege, had brought 
the circumstance to the knowledge of all men. And as 
the above-mentioned officials, after the conclusion of the 
service, had remarked that the Abbot of Afflighem — who 
cidled himself Pastor and Supreme Director of the Monas- 
tery-*-*had not assisted at the ceremony, one of those who 
were present exclaimed : " Why is this flock without a shep- 
herd?'^ And in that he spake the truth, for the Abbot 
of Afflighem, who called himself the shepherd, gave Idmself 
no trouble to bring back the stray sheep to the fold. Hardly 
were these words uttered, than all those who stood by ex- 
horted the monks of St. Andre to choose themselves an 
Abbot, who would on all occasions lend them aid and suc- 
cour in things both spiritual and temporal, who would guide 
them aright, and wodd watch over their well-doing. Seve- 
ral of the monks, on this, made shew of timidity, because 
of the small number of their brethren, and because they 
expected that whoever was appointed to govern them would « 
want strength for the burden. For there were barely two 
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monks in the Convent whom old age— that incurable com- 
plaint — had not overtaken. But the officials of the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims and of the Bishop of Tournai^ Roger^ 
Abbot of Beaulieu, the Magister* Paris, and the Archdeacon 
William, observing the irresolution of the monks, cried out 
the more : Make your election, make your election, let aU 
the difficulties fall upon us ; with our aid, all will pass off 
in peace and quietness.^^ Upon this, the monks, won over 
by such fair promises, assembled themselves in the hall of 
the Chapter, and there, with one voice, chose for their Abbot 
a worthy member of their congregation, young indeed in 
years, but of a grave and sedate character. His name was 
Hugh. 

On the morrow, at break of day, the new Abbot and some 
other persons mounted on horseback, and hastened to pre- 
sent themselves before the noble Count of Flanders, Philip 
of Alsace, to implore his succour, so that their undertaking 
might be brought to a happy conclusion. The newly elected 
Abbot was graciously received by the Count and questioned 
as to the cause of Ills election and as to his own personal 
position. The Elect, having no interpreter with him, took 
courage, and related with vivacity the entire histoiy of his 
election. The Count, acceding to his just request, and 
approving of all that had passed, wrote letters full of affabili- 
ty to the Archbishop of Rheims and the Bishop of Toumai, 
begging them with much earnestness to conhrm this new 
choice. Many other honorable persons interested them- 
selves in the success of this affair; to wit, Andr^, Abbot of 
L^Eeckhoutte, at Bruges, two priests of the Church of St. 
Saviour, at Bruges, named Gantier (Walter) and Nicolas, 
and several others. These had, all of them, exhorted our 
brethren by their promises and remonstrances to choose 
themselves an Abbot. Perceiving the apprehensions that 
pervaded the monks of the Convent, they wrote letters to 
William, Archbishop of Rheims, and to his assistant judges, 
in which they recounted the cause and manner of the elec- 
tion. The tenor of these letters was as followrs ; 

« To William, by the grace* of God, Archbishop of Rheims, 
to Lambert of Bruges, his Chancellor, to Philip, his Officied, 
Andre, Abbot of L'Eeckhoutte, and Gautier and Nicolas, 
Priests of St. Saviour, greeting : 

Truth revealed assists the decision of the judge. On the 
cve of the feast of St. Andre, in the Monastery of St. Andrd- 


* The Sebooi-msfter, or Domiiue. 
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Icz-Bruges, we heard and beheld Boger^ Abbot of Beaulieu^ 
and the Magister Paris, — confiding in your charity — exhort 
the monks of the above-named Convent to choose an Abbot 
who could on all occasions assist them in things both spiri- 
tual and temporal. The clergy and the people are aware that 
an Abbot is wanted for the Church of St. Andre. The 
monks were at first afraid of incurring a reprimand ; but our 
exhortations, and the promises of the Abbot of Beaulieu and 
of Magister Paris, at last decided them. They have acted 
not without due consideration, and only yielded to pressing 
solicitations. The Abbot of Beaulieu promised them that, 
with very little trouble, he would procure the assent of the 
Abbot of Afflighem and his Chapter, and that they would as 
easily obtain the confirmation of the Soverei^ Pontiff and of 
the Archbishop of Bheims. He further added, that he would 
not ask any thing in return for this service, until the election 
had been sanctioned by the Pope and the Archbishop, and 
until the Church of Afflighem, to mark its apjjroval of their 
conduct, had restored to them peace and tranquillity. I, 
Andre, Abbot of L’j^eckhoutte, not having a seal, have re- 
quested the Dean of St. Donates to affix 'As own.^’ 

This afl'air, being noised abroad, soon reached the ears of 
the monks of Afflighem. Indignant and irritate J, they de- 
layed not to load their Abbot Godescalch with the severest 
reproaches. unto thee, old ma:i — said they to him— 

Woe unto thy .nged days, if thori causest the ruin of oiur 
Church. How darest thou call thyself the I^astor of this 
Convent, if thou canst not keep in order three old imbeciles 
This was said to affront us, though it is well known that at 
that time there were more than ten monks in our monastery. 
But they said it in mockery, because they saw how much more 
numerous they were than we. The Abbot of Afflighem, hurt 
by their reproaches, assembled his monks in the Chapter, and 
there pronounced against us, as rebels to his autliority, u 
sentence of excommunication in the following terms : 

^'Godescalch, by the grace of God, Abbot of Afflighem, 
and all the community, to Gautier, Provost of St. Andre, 
and to the other brothers of the same Convent. It is a 
known thing that you are all subordinate to us, and that no- 
thing but death can absolve you from the obedience you 
owe unto us. We therefore require of you to be faithful to 
this law, in which if you fail, know that we excommunicate 
you, and interdict to you the use df the Holy Sacraments.^^ 
After sending these letters to our monks, he dictated ano- 
ther sentence of excommunication, which was posted up at 
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the doors of all the Churches in the ootmtry^ and was couched 
in these terms • 

We denounce to all men the presumption and unheard- 
of pride of some peijured wretches. Subject to the authority 
of our Church — obliged up to this day to invoke her namej they 
have violated the oath of their profession by an abom^ble 
sacrilege, by apostacy, simony, and treason ; they have been 
a stumbling-block to the whole world, and have disgracefully 
polluted our Church, as far as it was within their power so 
to do. The Church of St. Andre has remained, as every 
one knows, for above eighty years in our just and peaceable 
possession. In consequence, supported by the authority of 
the Apostolical privileges, and using the lawful right that 
belongs to us, we excommunicate and exclude from the par- 
ticipation of the Holy Sacraments, these peijured, these 
sacrilegious, traitors to our Church, who, with an inconceiv- 
able audacity, have elected an Abbot in the Monastery of St. 
Andre, and thus pretend to separate themselves from us. 
Moreover, we warn all the faithful servants of Christ to re- 
frain from all communication with them ; for, without doubt, 
whoever holds any conversation or correspondence with the 
excommunicated, deserves to undergo the same sentence. 
We forbid that any engagement be contracted, that any alien- 
ation take place touching the property of the said Church, 
so that no one receive it as a security or a purchase, so that 
the possessions acquired by the faithful for the service of 
God, be not wrested from them by the diabolical artifices of 
miscreants." 

This sentence of excommunication, more indiscreet and ridi- 
culous than terrible, dictated rather by the madness of passion 
than by good sense, struck our brotherhood with consterna- 
tion. They immediately proceeded to Everard, Bishop of 
Toumai, who was their devoted friend, and asked him what 
was best to be done in this conjecture. He, taking into consi- 
deration the injustice and extravagance of this sentence of ex- 
communication, hastened to revoke it in the following form : 

^'Everard, by the grace of God, Bishop of Toumai, to 
his well-beloved son Hugh, and to the Brothers of the Con- 
vent of St. Andr£, Oree&ig and smeere fellowship in God. 
It hath been told unto us that you fear the excommunica- 
tion, which the Abbot and monks of Afflighem, in thdbr 
Chapter have pronounced against you, of their own sole au- 
thority ; to set your consciences at rest, we declare that this 
« ^'*^mmunication is null and void, and that your emnmunity 

ully absolved from it." 
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Little pleased with this proceeding, and unable to refrain 
from their hostility to our Convent, the monks of Afflighem 
ceased not to urge their Abbot, by the severest remon- 
strances, to set out as soon as possible, with some persons to 
accompany him, on his way to us, and to bring back captive 
to AfSighem all the rebels he could seize ; and rather than 
renounce his revenge, to demolish our Church from spire to 
foundation. The Abbot, to gratify the malevolence of these 
monks, and guided entirely by the counsels suggested to 
them by their rage, proceeded to the Convent of St. Andre, 
and was amicably received by the holy men wlio had there 
devoted themselves to the service of the Lord: they even 
lavished upon him the hospitable attentions due to a stranger. 
The third day after his arrival, the Abbot of Afflighem, 
being apprized that the noble Count of Flanders, Philip of 
Alsace, resided at a short distance, went to lodge his com- 
])laint, and to obtain permission forcibly to arrest the monks 
of St. Andr^ and convey them — Abound hand and foot — to 
the Abbey of Afflighem. But the Count, being aware, and 
approving of what had passed, replied to the Abbot: 
have never read or heard that we ought to employ force to 
bring back into the paths of religion those who have wan- 
dered from the way. In my opinion, it w ould b* bettex to 
put into practice the precepts of the Gospel and the doc- 
trines of the holy h^thciii.’' Upon i-oceiring this unfavorable 
and unexpected reply, the Abbot, losing all hope of obtain- 
ing the subject of his petition, besought the Count to enjoin 
the monks of St. Andre to receive him on his return, and 
not to drive him from their threshhold ; which was accordingly 
done. For, on the return of the Abbot and his suite, the 
monks of St. Andre, conformably to the Count^s orders, 
gave him a most polite reception, and directed that, as on 
the former occasion, he should be supplied with whatever he 
might require. But the Abbot, without heeding tliis divine 
and brotherly love, and finding that it was impossible for 
him to use open violence against the monks of St. -Andr^, 
set about devising some other means of overtidming and 
ruining their Convent to its very foundations. It must have 
been a truly infernal malice that inspired him with this pro- 
ject. He summoned in all haste some monks of the Abbey 
of Afflighem, such as he knew to be the best disposed to- 
wards such commissions, and of the most resolute character, 
in order that he might be enabled, by means^ of main force 
and superior numbers, to complete the downfall of au already 
tottering edifice, and afterwards consume in drunkenness 

4 F 
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and debauchery the property amassed by the servants of the 
Deity. Wonderful inhumanity of this Abbot! who would 
rather have dissipated the wealth of the Church, than render 
it subservient to a better purpose ! The monks of Afflighem, 
on receiving the instructions of their Chief, showed them- 
selves more submissive than they ought to liave been. They 
lost no time in mounting their horses, and, forming a consi- 
derable body, soon arrived at St. Andr4. They admonished 
the Porter, by striking a thundering blow on the door, to be 
more alert in opening to them. The Porter, already advan- 
ced in years, and staying himself on a stalF, was at first 
alarmed by their outcries ; and when he saw that their num- 
ber exceeded that of the persons attached to the Convent, he 
suspected evil designs on their part. He therefore replied 
to them : '' Verily, I say unto you, T know you not ; ye arc 
not of our flock.” The monks of Afflighem, indignant at 
his refusal, answered and said : Rascal, open to us imme- 
diately, that we may enter the Convent.” You arc our 
enemies, rejoined the Porter, your words prove it, and the 
bolts of this door obey not your voice.” Upon that, one of 
the youngest of the monks of Afilighcm, boldly threw himself 
on the hedge that surrounded the Convent, and served it for 
a wall. The Porter perceived this, and fetched him such a 
terrible blow with his staff, that he fell to the ground head 
foremost. At the same time, another monk of gigantic 
stature forced open a little window made in the door. The 
Porter, always on his guard, slammed it to so quickly, that 
the monk^s fingers were caught in it, and the blood spirted 
out. The monks of Aiflighem lost all presence of mind at 
being unable, notwithstanding their strength and numbers, 
to get the better of a jxior old man ; and retired in despair. 
Fearing, moreover, to offend the Count of Flanders, who 
was in the neighbourhood, and who greatly disapproved ol’ 
their conduct, they adopted the wise course of returning 
homewards. 

Whilst these events were passing at the Convent, the 
newly elebted Abbot, not a little embarrassed by his func- 
tions, proceeded to Toumai, taking with him the letter given 
to him by Count Philip. On the way, he fell in with a clerk 
of the Bishop of Toumai, with whom he urns very intimate, 
and whose name was William. Conversing as they went 
^ong, the JSfec/ communicated to his friend the cause of his 
j^ney, and prayed him to use his good oflSces with the 
Bishop, and to place liis election in a favorable point of view. 
Thus pursuing their road together, they arrived at Toumai 
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towards night-fall of the third day, and the letters of the 
Count of Flanders were forthwith delivered to the Bishop. 
The lattei^erused them, but made no remarks, as if Hughes 
election had been disagreeable to him. The next morning 
the Bishop of Toumai summoned William to his presence, 
and said to him : Bo seated ; I am going to apprize you of 
some things of which you are ignorant, your neighbour is 
an Abbot: the monks of St. Andre have chosen for their 
Abbot the person you saw yesterday evening conversing 
with us, and who besought us to give him our benediction/^ 
William feigned to know nothing about it, and assuming 
an air of astonishment, exclaimed: “Recall to mind your 
words to the monks of St. Andr^ with a view to keep up 
their hopes. If what you now tell me is true, your pray- 
er has been heard. Ilave you not a thousand times be- 
sought the Lord to vouchsafe an Abbot to the monks of 
St. Andre, before death should come and terminate your 
days ? Behold how the eyes of the Lord are fixed upon 
you. He has lieard your prayers, and given you a son by 
adoption. This Abbot, so long looked-for, has come at 
last. It now belongs to you to guard his honr)ur and to 
take him under your protection, lest the Almighty should 
have cause to say unto you; I have h'.iad thy voice, and 
have vouchsated unto ihec what tho^i askedst, and yet 
thou despisest my gift.i.” h?»st well said, replied 

the Bishop, this is indeed the work of God, who hath given 
me a sou by adoption, and I am ready to do His will, with- 
out looking to the right hand or to the left. Go, seek the 
Abbot of St. Andre, tell him to come to me immediately, 
and I will answer all requests as far as my strength and pow- 
er will permit.” Charmed with this reply, William hastened 
to find the Elect, and said to him : “ Rejoice, for thou hast 
found grace in the eyes of the Bishop, our master. He re- 
gards thy election with great pleasure, and ceases not to ren- 
der thanks unto God, that.it hath pleased Him to vouchsafe 
a Pastor unto the Church of St. Andre, who may be a stay 
unto himself.” The Elect was already cast down, and over- 
whelmed with chagrin, but these words revived him : “ God 
grant, exclaimed he, that it may be as thou sayest.” “ Be 
not uneasy, replied William ; but before we seek the Bishop, 
come aside with me, and teU me fully how these things came 
to pass, so that we may know exactly how we stand.” As 
soon as the Elect had related to him the entire history, and 
had informed him that the Archdeacon William, the Abbot 
of Beaulieu, and Master Paris, were present at the time, and 
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had made a thousand fair promises to the monks, William, 
cried aloud : O, how simple and credulous you are ! These 
men are no better than thieves and brigands. Tb(y promise 
much, but little will they perform ; for they are more quick 
and clever at emptying the pockets of honest folk than at 
pursuing the straightforward path of justice.” The Ekct 
was all aghast at hearing this, and the colour mounted to his 
forehead. He had, he said, the intention of going with Mas- 
ter Paris, in order that he might not appear to despise his 
offers, to solicit the confirmation of the Metropolitan. “ 1 
strongly advise you, replied William, before you proceed to 
the Metropolitan, to remain here until you have received the 
Bishop’s blessing. Should you happen to encounter an ad- 
versary at llheims, it will be more difficult for him to put 
aside an Abbot who had already received episcopal benedic- 
tion, than it would be, if he were only an Abbot Elect.” 

They who had accompanied the Abbot, and among others 
Master Paris, met together and consulted what they ought 
to ask of the Bishop before all other things. They unani- 
mously agreed that the Bishop of Toumai must be requested 
to give them two letters — one. for the Metropolitan, praying 
him to confirm the election and to bestow his benediction 
upon the Abbot — the other for the Bishop of Theronanne, 
so that if perchance the Metropolitan were too much occu- 
pied to spare time for the ceremony, the Bishop of Thero- 
nanne might officiate in his place. As agreed upon, so it was 
done. The Bishop, in consequence of his very great infirmi- 
ty, was unable to consecrate the new Abbot, but he showed 
himself well disposed towards him, and willing to serve him 
as far as he could. 

Master Paris was consequently anxious to set out imme- 
diately for Bheims. He had some personal affairs to transact 
there, and reckoned that the Abbot’s purse would defray the 
expences of the journey. And so it came to pass. On their 
arrival at Eheims, the letters addressed to the Archbishop 
were given to Master Paris for the .purpose of presenting 
them, at the same time that he was to add, accor^ng to his 
promise, a few words in the Abbot’s favour. The Master 
alone was admitted, because the Archbishop was at that 
moment much occupied with some important matters relative 
to J crusalem. After transacting what concerned himself per- 
sonally, the Master returned to the Abbot, and said to liim : 
^ The Archbishop is for the present so overwhelmed with 
business that he cannot attend to your request.” The Abbot 
was thereby grievously afflicted, and lost all hope now that 
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no aid was to be expected from the Metropolitan. Those 
who had accompanied him began to entertain unfavourable 
suspicious^ and had doubts whether the Master ever deliver- 
ed the letters of the Count of Flanders, and of the Bishop of 
Toumai ; but they could not ascertain the fact, and to this 
very day it remains a matter of uncertainty. 

The Rkcty whom his brethren had already addressed by 
the title of Abbot, perceiving the accumulation of untoward 
circumstances, thenceforth resumed his own name, and was 
treated as a simple monk; nor was he any longer the object of 
peculiar distinction. As they prepared to return to the 
Monastery, a most piercing frost set in. A monk, who form- 
ed one of the party, unable to endure the severity of the 
weather and the fatigues of the journey, was obliged to rest 
himself a few days, before he was in a condition to proceed on 
their road : his horse, moreover, was lamed in the foot. The 
Elects fleeing the aspect of man, and discouraged by so many 
mishaps, decided upon going secretly to Tournai, to seek his 
faitliful friend William, from whom he trusted to receive, if 
not consolation, at least sage counsel. As soon as he came in 
sight of him, the Abbot cried aloud : \las ! v Jjy did 1 not 
follow thy advice ? How has the Mast(‘r deceived ns ! I re- 
turn from Rhciins with despair in my t .luL M^ hopes havo 
deceived me, the promises of thi Ma4er turned my iicad, 
and now i behold myself menaced, wit^ tlie total ruin of the 
Church of St, yiiidre. Our enemies will be apprized of our 
mischance, and M'ill not fail to divert themselves with it; and 
wc shall become a by-word and a laughing-stock in all 
places. The Abbot of Afflighem will seize our possessions, 
and ourselves, as rebels and contumacious, he will carry away 
iuto captivity.^' ‘‘But how comes it, interrupted William, 
that you return all alone? Where arc your companions?’^ 
They, replied the Abbot, are overcome by the disappoint- 
ment, the cold, and the fatigue. Their horses were linockcil 
up, and they have been compelled to rest on the road. Thou 
beholdcst there the only priest who has been able to follow 
me, and to whose attentions I am deeply indebted : it is a 
comfort that my lot has still left him to me. But thou, my 
hope and my support, tell me, what am I to do. — what will 
become of me V* Seeing him reduced to this sad state, Wil- 
liam pitied him from the bottom of his heart, and hastened to 
console him by saying : " It seems to me that it would be 
wise and pnident if this priest, who is acquainted with all 
the secrets of the Convent, and knows who are thy real 
friends, were to go to Bruges, inquire how matters stand, and 
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communicate to thy brethren the misadventures thou hast 
experienced, and the grief that overwhelms thee; and ac- 
cording to the tidings he brings back to us, wc will regulate 
our plans. But let him not return alone, let him be accom- 
panied by one of the monks, lest thou appear to wander 
about the country like a runaway. As for thee, thou shalt 
go in the meanwhile to Avclghem, and conceal thyself w ith a 
monk who resides there.^^ 

It so happened that tiiis monk w^as an acquaintance of the 
Abbot: the advice therefore pleased him, and he readily 
assented. On setting out for Avelghem, ho said to William : 

My only stay, my saviour, do not thou forget me in my 
absence; come soon to see me; come and by thy gentle 
converse shorten my days of anxiety and care.^^ — He whom 
the Abbot had despatched to St. Andre arrived there during 
the same night. Announcing himself to the watchf ul Porter, 
he called up a monk w hom he knew to be warmly attached to 
the Abbot, and told liim what luihappy fortune the latter had 
encountered, and to what a state of despondency he had sunk. 
“ 1 dare not bear the news to my brethren, the other replied, 
for the Abbot of Afflighem is here. He uses us in the most 
cruel manner, and addresses to us the most threatening lan- 
guage. Were he now to learn to what a point we are reduced, 
he would be only the more insolent and vain. Return to 
our Abbot, and assure him that no one in the convent repents 
of what he has done, and that we would rather sacrifice our 
revenues than renounce our undertaking. Tell him likewise 
not to despair, but to support adversity without a murmur, 
and frequently to recall to mind the words of the Psalmist : ^ It 
LV better to trmt in God than in Princes f and again : ^ Rejoice 
thou in the Lord, for he will hear thy prayer,* ** The Abbot 
was not a little comforted, when this answer was reported to 
him, and no longer delayed to take the load to Theronanne. 
He carried with him the letter of the Bishop of Tournai, and 
felt assured that, after reading it, the Bishop of Theronanne 
would give him Us blessing. He took with him only one 
companion, one counsellor — ^William, the Clerk of the Bishop 
of Tournai, he who had already helped him on so many 
occasions. It was in the depth of winter; frost, hail, and 
wind combined to repder the season most rigorous. The 
ground was covered with a thick layer of snow, and the roads 
were so slippery, that the horses could scarcely keep their feet. 

these obstacles failed to check the progress of the Abbot 
and William. A vehement desire to shake off the yoke made 
thmdbrget the severity of the weather. They would have 
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I attempted the impossible to attain their end. Perceiving 
that their horses stepped somewhat insecurely, they decided 
on going on foot ; and, walking by the side of their animals, 
they led them by the bridle. In this manner they made as 
tiresome and painful a journey as can well be imagined. 

When they had arrived at Theronanne, the Bishop^s Porter, 
perceiving William, who was well dressed, hastened to open 
the door to him. The latter, before he presented himself’ to 
the Bishop, requested to see some of his clerks and counsellors 
that he might ask their advice. He found them animated by 
the kindest feelings towards himself ; and the Bishop, before 
whom he shortly afterwards appeared, received him with an 
equal affability. Holy Father, he addressed him, my master 
the Bishop of Toumai salutes you, and sends you this letter, 
praying you to perform in his place a duty which his infirmi- 
ties admit not his discharge of, and graciously to bestow your 
blessing on a monk of his Diocese, whom his brethren have 
elected their Abbot.^^ The Bishop replied to these greetings, 
before he opened the letter : May the Bather, •the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost bless my iuithfiil Brother-in-God, and 
may he obtain the reward of those who trust in the Lord.” 
He then betook himself to the perusal the lei.ter, and af- 
ter he had read it, he added : To-mor’ with the favor of 
Heaven, 1 shall be ready A comply With the lequcst of my 
beloved Brother.” 

The Abl)ot hoard this courteous reply with joyfuVncFs of 
heart ; nor was William less delighted with it, and they both 
set fortli to seek a bed for the night in an hostelry near the 
Bishop's palace. At an early hour of the morning, a clerk 
of the Bishop of Theronanne found his way to them, and 
told thorn that the Bishop, already arrayed in his poritifical 
robes, was awaiting them in the Church, and that he was 
ready to give the Abbot his benediction, a grace which he so 
earnestly desired. The Abbot at last deemed that tlte reali- 
zation of his long-deferred hope was at hand. He accor lingly 
proceeded to the Church, dressed iu his sacerdotal robes ; 
but just as every thing was prepared, there arrived Gautier 
Archdeacon of Theronanne, who exclaimed : Has it ever 
been seen or heard that an Abbot was consecrated in the ab- 
sence of his monks, and without other Abbots being present ? 
This man comes like a runaway, as if the mo^s of his 
Monastery had expelled him, and without % soul to accompany 
him. As Archdeacon and Counsellor of the Bishop, 1 can- 
not permit the benediction to be given before letters from 
the Abbot of Afflighem have confirmed the emancipation of 
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the CoRvent of St. Andre, and before the monks of that 
Convent, and other Abbots bear witness to the ceremony.” 
The Bishop coloured at these words, and, taking the Abbot 
aside, said to him : I am much grieved, my Brotlier, that 
I cannot, as I would wish, respond to your desires and to 
those of the Bishop of Tournai. The Archdeacon objects to 
my giving you my benediction, because you have come alone, 
and there is no one to be present at the ceremony.” 

On hearing these words, William said to the Bishop : Be 
it known to you, then, that we are come alone to lessen tlie 
expellees of the journey. You are aware that the revenues of 
the Church of St. Andre are by no means great, and her 
enemies would fain reduce them to nothing. Thus, it is 
poverty, together with the severity of the winter, that has 
prevented the Abbot of St. Andre from bringing with him 
other Abbots. No one, at any price whatsoever, would like 
to accompany him at such an inclement season. Two 
monks at first set out with us, but the younger was ;so 
bruised by falling from his horse, that lie can no longer stir 
a step without leaning on a staff. The elder one was so 
frightened by the accident that happened to his brother, that, 
fearing lest he should meet with the same or worse, he re- 
fused to accompany us any further; and I verily believe he 
would have sunk under the fatigift, for we ourselves, who arc 
young and strong, have suflered the severest hardships.” 
But the Archdeacon Gautier refused to accept these excuses, 
however good they might be, and he appeared to cherish a 
violent hatred against the Abbot : In seven days, said he, 
you can return hither, but bring with you a sufficient number 
of monks and Abbots to bear you witness, and to assure 
us tliat the election proceeded in an orderly and proper 
manner, and that the Convent has been emancipated with 
the full and free consent of the Abbot of Afflighem. The 
Bishop will then bestow upon you his benediction,” Wil- 
liam fired at these words. He had the Abbot^s cause 
greatly at heart, and addressing himself to the Arch- 
deacon, he said : ^‘'Doth it Aot suffice you to have the testi- 
mony of the Bishop of Tournai ? Methinks it is for the 
Bishop, in whose Diocese the Church is situated, to give 
his attestation. We beseech the Bishop of Theronanne to 
accede to the request of the Bishop of Tournai. Should he 
refuse, we will go to Maestricht or to Noyou, and then they 
will not deny us wnat we ask,” The Bishop replied : " For 
my part, I am well content with the letter written to me by 
iny Brother, the Bishop of Tournai, but — that your enemies 
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may have no occasion to find fault — I earnestly reedmmend 
you to return hither in seven days^ time, and to bring with 
you two or three monks, and then the ceremony shall take 
place without delay, even though our Archdeacon should still 
be opposed to it.^^ " We freely avow, my Father, answered 
William, that we placed more hope in you than we ought to 
have done. We now return homewards, tendering you our 
thanks for your good offices. Our friends will give us their 
advice, and we shall see with them what had best be donCi^^ 
On this, every one withdrew. The Abbot returned to his hos- 
telry, and, as he saw that his friend William was a prey to 
the most poignant anguish, he controlled his own feelings 
and said : Let them get us something ready to eat, for we 
have no time to lose.^^ We need not to eat, quoth William. 
Death is our only solace. For fortune, after making us con- 
ceive such goodly hopes, hath sorely deceived us, and now 
announces our approaching ruin. But whatever happeneth 
unto us is an eflect of the divine will, that in one moment 
can change our lot ; for it is written,* that *the greatest 
disasters are oft-times followed by the most happy re- 
sults.'^ Soon afterwards they sat down to table, but the 
broad they bnikn seemed to t}»cm passina bitter. After tak- 
ing a light repast, they depai*ted, with death in Ihcir soul, 
and ever and anon heaviiig a deep sigh, but without exchang- 
ing a single wor'l The Abbot at ieiiguii brake the silence : 

thou, .^aid he to William, thou most devoted of rny 
I'riends, rcmuim^th there yet any asylum where I may hide 
my head so bowed down with confusion, and where I may 
escape the eyes of men ? We shall be the derision of the 
neighbourhood. They who dwell around will, only pity or 
despise us.^^ 

While journeying onwards, they revolved every possible 
means of avoiding ridicule, and resolved not yet to lose 
courage, but in entering the Convent to make fresh cfloi ts to 
succeed. They arrived at St. Audre at night-fall, .vliere 
they found all the brethren very impatient to see thf»m on 
their return, and to hear them recount all that had taken 
place. When the tale had been told, the community deli- 
berated as to what further steps were to be taken. Nor was 
any thing done until many a groan had been uttered, many 
a tear shed, and many a supplication addressed to Heaven. 
The Abbot then learned that the Abbot of Afflighem had left 
St. Andre that very day, and that he had been summoned 
to appear at Lille before Philip, Assistant Judge to the 
Archbishop of Rheims. We offer you, said the monks, all 
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the treasures of the Monastery, but be not cast down, nor 
wax weary at working out our emancipation. The servitude 
they seek to impose upon us is so cruel, that rather would 
we bog our bread, than again fall under the authority of the 
Abbot of Afflighem.^^ Seeing them so determined to per- 
severe, William addressed them and said: '^If you really 
wish your Abbot to follow up the steps he has taken, you 
ought, methinks, to deliver to him the seal of your Chapter, 
apd promise beforehand to approve of all he may do without 
consulting you.^^ The promise was made, and the seal deli- 
vered over to him. William then entered into conversation 
with the monks, and talked to them of the arts and wiles of 
their enemies, and of the means of eonfounding them. It 
was agreed that William should set out for Lille with the 
first dawn of day, and that he should seek the Official of the 
Archbishop of Rheiras, and endeavour to propitiate him, and 
induce him to turn a deaf ear to the complaints and peti- 
tions of thc^ Abbot of Afflighem. It was also arranged 
that the Abbot should depart for Tournai, and that William 
should acquaint him as soon as possible with the result of 
his exertions. 

At an early hour of the morning, William mounted on 
horse-back, and — arriving at LUle the same day — hastened 
to present himself to the Abbot of Afflighem and to the 
Archbishop^s Deputy, who both received him with much 
politeness. Finding himself alone with the Official, Philip, 
he saluted him in the name of the brethren of the (Convent 
of St. Andre, and earnestly besought him to interest himself 
in their emancipation. Philip promised to do what he could 
to forward their views, and taking an opportunity to converse 
with the Abbot of Afflighem without witnesses, he said to 
him: ^‘Reverend Seigneur Abbot, I am deputed by the 
Archbishop of Rheims, and I have caused you to be* sum- 
moned before me to learn from your own mouth, the reason 
why you so presumptuously and indiscreetly deny to the 
monks of St. Andre the freedom for which they sue. You 
employ all your zeal and thoughts to raise up difficulties 
in their way, to prevent them from attaining the end 
they have so much reason to desire. Let the Church of 
St. Andre pay to you whatever she owes you. Let us 
give unto Caesar, the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. How is it, then, that 
you seek not above all to magnify the glory of God, and 
to lay lip for yourself a treasure in heaven, there where 
Uiere is nothing to be feared, neither rust, nor any alloy ? 
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You resemble an accuser, a persecutor, rather than the 
shepherd of a flock, whose first care should be to bring back 
the stray sheep. Honour the Lord, and lay aside these feel- 
ings, Would you that the flock were deprived of a pastor ? 
For what sort of pastor is it that dwells so far from his 
flock ? It is your wish to be a support to the monks of St. 
Audre, but how can you be so, if you are placed too far off 
to know either their faults or their dangers ? Harden not 
your heart, therefore, to do them injury, but rather rejoice 
ill the honour that accrues to one of the Churches of the 
Lord. If you persist in your evil intentions, I give you 
notice, in the name of the Archbishop of Rheims, that you 
will have to appear before him within fifteen days, to reply 
to his questions, and to justify your conduct.^' must 
first, answered the Abbot, somewhat abashed, consult the 
bretliren of my Abbey on this subject,^' Under this pretext 
he retired. The monks and clerks were again met together. 
AVilliara was present at their deliberation, bht affected to be 
ignorant of what had taken place. But wb^ is it, quoth 
he, that the Oilieial of the Archbishop of Rheims exhibits 
such strong ojipositlou?^^ Thou art f c only one, answer- 
ed the Abbot of Afflighem, that knov est not .rhat hath 
come to ]iass in these last days at Bruges. Th; monies of 
St. Andre have ebeted an Abbot, and refuse any longer to 
obey us.’^ “ It */cmeth to me, then, replied William, that 
your dissatisfaction is not altogether well founded. A pro- 
verb tclis us; whoever finds a weed in tilling the ground, 
and leaves it in the furrow, injures the crop and weakens 
the fertility of the soil. It was your duty to exercise your 
watchfulness in various places, and, among others, at St. 
Andre, but you have neglected this Convent, like th weed 
in the furrow, and thereby you have lessened your own 
dignity, and have wronged the interests of the monks of St. 
Andre. They have, say you, chosen an Abbot who will 
sustain the community by his presence, and give th3 Mo- 
uastery honour and merit before God.” " It is not for the 
honour of God, interrupted the Abbot, offended by this dis- 
course, it is solely from a rebellious spirit that they have 
taken this resolution. They forsake the ways of religion — 
they deliver themselves to all manner of excesses and vice.” 
‘"'In speaking of their vices, retorted William, you accuse 
your own negligence; the w^hole fault rests with yourself. 
Hear what Eleazar said, of whom mention is made in the 
second book of Maccabees : Here below we have but a short 
time to live, and our regrets are nothing compared to our ex- 
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pcctatioiis. Beware then that you allow not yourself to be 
led away in this life by ambition or by desire of a fleeting 
honour. It is not glory, observed Seneca, to be burdened 
with the task of governing others. So take care not to load 
your shoulders with a burden that you cannot bear, and 
which will make you stagger to and fro at every step. It is 
less an honour than a burden to be an Abbot. If the monks 
of St. Andre are no longer subject to your authority, in your 
turn you are no longer answerable for their excesses, lie 
who has much power, has likewise a heavy account to render. 
You ought rather to return thanks to God that he has lighten- 
ed you of this anxiety All these arguments and remonstran- 
ces, so sage and so convincing, were not without their influ- 
ence on the mind of the Abbot of Afflighem : “ That the monks 
of St. Andre, said he, have in the interest of religion chosen 
an Abbot who is better able than myself to declare to 4liem 
the Word of God, and to administer to them the consolations 
of peace and clftrity, I rejoice from my inmost souL But 
the monks of Afflighem cease not to censure me, and pnmno 
me with the bitterest reproaches : so that 1 hardly ime 1m 
appear among them. They urge me with all their might to 
oppose the election of the Abbot of St. Andr^; 
bring them round to other sentiments^ undoiibtedly i< maUI 
do so, and in that view I am ready to try aB'^means in my 
power. I pray you, continued the Abbot of Afflighem, ad- 
dressing himself to Philip, the Deputy of the Archbishop 
of Rheims — 1 pray you to allow me to return home, in onisr 
that I may consult the Chapter j for if I can at all inAuenoe 
the monks of tiie Abbey, 1 shall forthwith hasteurto 
and sanction all that has passed.^^ These new anrat ig e to eiito 
being made, every one returned homewards. 

William, who remembered his promise, lost no time in 
setting out for Tournai, that he migh»; report to the Abbot 
and to those who were with him what had been said and 
agreed upon at Lille, touching his election. On arriving* at 
Tournai, he found there the Abbot and four brethren of the 
Convent of St. Andre. To these he related at full length all 
the speeches that had been made at Lille, and the favorable 
dispositions that bad been manifested. These tidings excit<- 
ed a very Jivdy joy, and they already looked upon it as a 
certainty that the hope that had so often deceived them, 
wwid at last be realised. William and the Abbot waited 
B|iniivthe Bishop. '^Reverend Father, said they to him, 
yito Brother of Th&onanne salutes you. He would have 
cteaeated, in remembrance of your ancient intimacy, ^the 
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Bisliop of Theronannc had formerly been the Archdeacon of 
Tournai) to bestow upon us his benediction, if there had been 
other Abbots present at the ceremony; and has besides 
promised tliat next Sunday the consecration shall be solemnly 
celebrated. We therefore beseech you to write a second 
letter to the Bishop of Theronanne, that he may fulfil his 
promise with the greater alacrity.’^ ‘^This request will bear 
no denial, replied the Bishop, I will give you a letter, and 
1 m\\ also send my clerks with you to express my wishes by 
word of mouth to the Bishop of Theronanne.'' William was 
charmed with this reply. Without losing a moment after he 
had received the letter from the Bishop, he set forth to seek 
two Abbots of the Diocese of Theronanne, in the hope that 
they would lend their services to their Brother of St. Andre. 
The first whom he visited was the Abbot of Zonnebeke : 

Seigneur Abbot, said he to him, the monks of St. Andre, 
who have lately chosen a pastor for themselves, pray you to 
do them the favor to be present at his beftediction." But 
this Abbot, a careless, good-natured man though he was, 
essayed to excuse hiu’self: Oblige me, quoth be. by asking 
of m<^ no such thiug. I fear lest the Abbot (>i A ffiighem, 
who, they say, is much opposed to this (d- '^tion, so.nild here- 
after reproach me with this service, ami may b»>, make me 
feel the eftects of liis anger. W ho then will Imlp me s I 
have neither elo(|vence enough u repol abuse, nor money 
enough to appciese resentment.^' If it is reproaclics you 
fear, answered William, we can set your mind at rest on 
that score; for you will meet with no opposition, and all 
will pass off peaceably and according to the jirescribed form." 
The Abbot of Zonnebeke yielded to these and similar argu- 
ments, and consented to accompany William and his friends 
as far as tluj Abbot of Vormeseele, who welcomed them to 
his house with much cordiality. After perusing the letter 
addressed to him by the Abbot of St. Andre, he exclaimed : 

Blessed be the mercies of the Lord. Let us hasten, my 
beloved brethren, to assist at this benediction. I shall wit- 
ness the fulfilment of the dearest wislies of my heart." 

Accordingly with the early dawn each mounted his horse, 
and proceeded towards Theronanne, where the Bisliop evinced 
the most friendly disposition imaginable. W^illiam still bore 
in mind his former disappointments. “Behold, said he to 
the Bishop, what will encourage you to brave the opposition of 
your Archdeacon. We have brought Abbots and monks, and 
I now hand yon a letter from the Bishop of Tournai, who has 
been gracious enough to send his clerks with us, that they 
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may convince you by word of mouth of the emancipation of 
the" Church of St. Andre. You urged us to return to you, 
and we have done so more in compliance with your request 
than from any necessity on our part.” It is unnecessary, 
replied the Bishop, to give me fiirther proofs of the emanci- 
[lation of the Convent of St. Andr6, to-morrow morning, 
with the aid of the Divine grace, I will fulfil my promise,” 
In fact, at an early hour of the morrow, he sent to prepare 
the Abbot : “ Every thing is ready,” said the messenger, 
and my master is anxious for the solemnity to take place 
immediately, to save you further expence, and to put a 
term to your anxiety.” The Abbot had nothing more ur- 
gent on his hands than to proceed to the Church, where 
he found the Bishop already arrayed in all his insignia. 
He cast his eyes on every side, fc aring to behold the Arch- 
deacon Gautier, and to have to encounter fresh obstacles. 
He called to mind the vulgar proverb: 'the burnt child 
dreads the fire.^ But no one appeared. The Bishop then 
called the Abbot before him, and gave him his blessii>g 
iu the accustomed form, adding with much benignity : “ I 
render thanks to the Almighty Lord in that He hath permit- 
ted me this day to gratify the wishes of my well-beloved 
Brother, the Bishop of Tournai. I pray you, all here present, 
to seat yourselves this day at my table, and to rejoice with 
me over the happy event that begins the day.” The Abbot 
of St. Andre answered: "We shall never forget your numer- 
ous kindnesses. Seigneur Bishop, but the food we have already 
taken at the altar suffices us for the moment. Permit us 
then to return home, for wc have a long journey to make be- 
fore we arrive there.” The Bishop yielded to these consi- 
derations, and no longer pressed them to stay. Reaching 
Poperinghi the same day, they waited upon the Provost, who 
received them hospitably. While they were seated at table 
with him, he happened to say without knowing before whom 
he spake : " As you must have met with many persons on 
the road, have you heard any thing of that monk who 
caused himself to be elected Abbot by other rebellious and 
contumacious monks ?” The Abbot of St. Andre coloured, 
but made no reply. The Provost then suspected the truth, 
and held his tongue. On his arrival at St. Andre, the Ab- 
bot informed the monks of the Convent of the happy issue of 
his wanderings. All the world went forth to meet him, and 
welcomed him with extreme pleasure. The next day he 
hastened with William to fte noble Count Philip of Flanders, 
put to him several questions relative to his new dignity. 
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The Abbot related all the hardships he had undergone, with- 
out forgetting to mention the warm opposition of the Abbot 
of Afflighem. The Count had nothing more at heart than the 
prosperity of the Convent, and only sought to befriend it : I 
will so manage it, said he, that the Abbot of Afflighem shall 
renounce all the rights he pretends to have over you, and 
henceforth the monks of St. Andre shall have full power to 
choose for their Abbot whomsoever it seemeth good unto 
them.^^ In fact, he so contrived it, that the Abbot of Affli- 
ghem was fain to sign a letter of emancipation, and to re- 
nounce ail his pretended rights. 

T. H. 


THE DEATH OF ARTHUR CONOLLV. 


In far Bokhara’s bigot court. 

Hemmed round by foemen rude. 

Ills fathers’ (Jod his sole support, ^ 

The captive hero stood, • 

** Now, Oluistian, choose! too Jong we wr.5 
The fierce Ameer out-broke ; 

Out prophet’s faith and high t >tp ; 

Or else — the headsman s 8tr< 

The ion ; dark months, th« griudi.:g chain, 
Hm't fmlcu that soul to hakp 

ShrJ’ I ear of one short fleeting pain 
settled purpose breal^ ? 

Ni ! firm resolve, indignant scorn. 

Rear high the stalwart frame ; 

’Which bending first, and sic kness-worn, 
Forth from the dungeon i ame. 

'JViumphant hopes before him shine 
And prompt the stern reply : 

Rather than live a life, like thine, 

“ A thousand deaths Fd die !” 

’Tis o’er! the tyrant’s worst is done, 

And that brave spirit’s fled, 

To seek, as eagles seek the sun. 

The 7'ruth for which it bled. 

Weep not for him, in vigorous age 
To unblest earth consigned ; 

His painful, restless pilgrimage 
No nobler end miglit find. 

The hour shall strike, the day shall spring ; 
The Gross its conquest claim ; 

Tlien wide Bokhara’s Church shall ring 
Her earliest martyr’s fame. 
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III. 

COLERIDGE ON THE SCRIPTURE. 

On the topic of Mr. Colendge-s " Confessions of an En- 
quiring Spirit'^ — ^tlie topic, that is to say, of the inspiration 
of Scripture, — we would speak with very great diffidence; 
and what we speak, we speak as a private individiial, though 
using the plui^ for convenience. Mr. Coleridge's book, 
then, is a great favourite of ours ; and, as we doubt very 
much whctlmr it has any great circulation in India, Ave shall 
endeavour to lay before "the reader a compendious view of its 
argument. 

The question which Mr. Coleridge proposes to consider, 
he states as follows ; Is it safer for the individual, and 

more conducive to the interests of the Church of Christ, 
“in its twofold character of pastoral and militant, to con- 
“ elude thus : — The Bible is the Word of God, and therefore 
“ true, holy, and in all parts unquestionable ; — or thus, — the 
“ Bible, considered in reference to its declared ends and pur- 
“ poses, is true and holy, and for all who seek truth with 
“ humble spirits an unquestionable guide, and therefore it is 
“ the Word of God ?" The latter, in Mr. Coleridge's opinion, 
is the safer opinion, as he undertakes to show. This he does 
in “ Seven Letters to a Friend concerning the bounds between 
“ the right, and the superstitious, use and estimation of the 
“ Sacred Canon ; in which the writer submissively discloses 
“his own private judgment on the following questions : — 

“I, Is it necessary, or expedient, to insist on the belief 
“ of the divine origin and authority of all, and every part of 
“ the Canonical Books as the condition, or first principle, of 
“ Christian Faith ? 

“ II. Or, may not the due appreciation of the Scriptures 
“ collectively be more safely rehecl on as the result and con- 
“ sequence of the belief in Christ ; — ^tho gradual increase, — 
“ in respect of particular passages, — of our spiritual discern- 
“ment of their truth and authority supplying a test and 
“ measure of our own growth and progress as individual be- 
“ lievers, without the servile fear that prevents or overclouds 
“ the free honour which cometh from love ?" — 1 John iv. 18. 

After stating his firm belief in the great tenets common to 
ail the Fathers of the Reformation, — the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Redemption of Man, the Descent of the Com- 
&c,, — ^hc proposes to peruse as a whole Bible, 
which is familiar to his mind in its separate parts. He 
proposes further, he goes on to say, “ to read it for the first 
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time as I should read any other work^ — ^as far at least as I 
'^can or dare. For I neither can, nor dare, throw off a 
strong and awful prepossession in its favour — certain as I 
am, that a large part of the light and life, in and by which 
1 see, love, and embrace the truths and the strengths co-or- 
ganized into a living body of faith and knowledge in the 
''four preceding classes — [referring to the ‘credenda, com- 
" moil to all the Fathers of the Reformation,^] — has been 
" directly or indirectly derived to me from this sacred vo- 
" lumc, — and unable to determine what I do not owe to its 
" influences. But even on this account, and because it has 
" these inalienable claims on my reverence and gratitude, I 
" will not leave it in the power of unbelievers to say, that 
'' the Bible is for me only what the Koran is for the deaf 
“ Turk, and the Vedas for the feeble and acquiescent Hin- 
"doo. No; I will retire up into the mountain^ and hold 
“ sacred commune with my Bible above the contagious blast- 
'' meiits of pre judice, and the fog-blight of selfish supersti- 
" tiou. Fm* fear hath tormeni. And what thoffgh my reason 
" be to the power au*l splendour of the Scriptures but as the 
"reflected and secondary shine of the i >oon compared with 
"the solar radiance; — yet the sun endures the occasional 
"co-preseuco of the unsteady orb, ana leaving it visible 
" seems to sanction; the comparison. Tnere is a Tjight high- 
"er than all, evc i the kFord thoi in beginning; — 

" the Light, of >v}iich light itself is but the shechinuh nnd 
" cloudy tabernacle; — the Word that is light for every man, 
" and life for as many as give heed to it. If between this 
" Word and the written Letter T shdl anywhere seem 
" to myself to find a discrepance, I will not conclude that 
" such there actually is ; nor, on the other hand, will 1 fall 
" under the condemnation of them that would for Gody 
"but seek as 1 may, be thankful for what 1 have — and 
" wait. 

" With such purposes, with such feelings, have I pe rused 
" the books of the Old and New Testaments, — each book 
" as a whole, and also as an integral part. And need 1 say, 
" that 1 have met everywhere more or less copious sources of 
" truth, and power, aud purifying impulses ; — ^that I have 
" found words for my inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, 
"utterances fot my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my 
" shame and my feebleness. In short, whatever finds me, 
" bears wifihess for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy 
" Spirit, even from the same Spirit, which remaining in itself^ 
yet regenerateth all other powers, and in all ages entering 
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into holy souls maketh them Mends of Ood^ and 
— (Wisd. vii.) 

Here^ he tells us^ he might have been content to rest; but 
for the doubt that somethii^ more than this would be re- 
quired by Jerome, Augustine, Luther, and Hooker, befove 
they woidd admit him to thdr communion. Now, did these 
theologians hold, on this point, a doctrine really opposed to 
that of Mr. Coleridge? He himself confidently thists that 
the fact is not so. But there a Doctrine or Dogma op- 
posed to what he regards as the right view of the matter. 
After repeating that “ in the Bible there is more liiat finds 
me than I have experienced in all other books put together ; 
that the words of the Bible find me at greater depths of 
my being ; and that whatever finds me brings with it an 
“ irresistible evidence of its having proceeded from the Holy 
“ Spirit,” he proceeds to treat of the Doctrine to wliich he 
demurs. 

" But the Doctrine in question requires me to believe, that 
not only what finds me, but all that exists in the sacred 
^Wolume, and which I am bound to find therein, was — not 
alone inspired by, that is, composed by men under the 
actuating influence of the Holy Spirit, but likewise — die- 
‘^tated by an Infallible Intelligence; — that the writers, 
“ each and all, were Divinely informed as well as inspired.” 
Now it is remarkable, that the Jews did not claim this for the 
whole of the precious remains of their Temple Library. It 
was only of the writings of Moses that the Rabbis declared 
^^The Pentateuch is but one fVord, even the Word of God ; 
^^and the letters and articulate sounds, by wliich this Word 
^^is communicated to our human apprehensions, are likewise 
Divinely communicated.” Now, for ^ Pentateuch^ substi- 
tute ^Old and New Testament,^ and then this, adds Mr. 
Coleridge, is the doctrine which I reject as superstitious 
and unscriptiiral.” Perhaps the reader will say that no one 
does claim this for the whole of the Old and of the New 
Testament; but if the holder of the Dogma above stated 
does not hold this, what is it that he does hold ? With Mr. 
Coleridge we think that as long as the conceptions of the 
Revealing Word and the Inspiring Spirit are identified and 
confounded, whatever says less than this, which the Cabba- 
lists say of the Pentateuch, ^'says little more than nothing.” 
It is not easy indeed to conceive of any softenings here 
which would not nullify the Doctrine, audf convert it 
^^into a cloud for each man^s fancy to sUft and shape at 
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Mr. Coleridge holds that wherever, as in the books of 
Moses, and once or twice in the prophecy of Jeremiah, it is 
distinctly asserted that the words were given, and the record- 
ing of the same enjoined, there can be no dispute about 
the verbal dictation ; but, he goes on to say, let us, there- 
fore, remove all such passages, and take each Book by it- 
" self; and I repeat that I believe the writer in whatever he 
^Miimself relates of his own authority, and of its origin. 
But I cannot find any such claim, as the Doctrine in ques- 
tion supposes, made by these writers, explicitly or by im- 
plication. On the contrary, they refer to other docu- 
^^ments, and in all points express themselves as sober-mind- 
ed and veracious writers under ordinary circumstances are 
known to do.^^ 

One disadvantage resulting from the doctrine objected to, 
Mr. Coleridge indicates, when, after reflecting how great and 
precious a gift of Providence is the Old Testament, he goes 
on to say — And 1 freely confess tliat my whole heart would 
turn away from the cold and captious mortal, Vho, the mo- 
^^ment I had been pouring out the love and gladness of my 
soul, wliile book after book. Law, and Trui li, and Example, 
Oracle, and lovely Hymn, and choral Song 'f ten th iusand 
^Hhousands, and accepted Prayers of Saints and PAOphets, 
sent back, as it wore, from Heaven, like doves, to be let 
loose again with a now freight of spiritual joys and griefs 
*^and necessities, were passing across my memory, — at the 
first pause of my voice, and whilst my countenance was 
still speaking — should ask me, whether I was thinking of 
the Book of Esther, or meant particularly to include the 
first six chapters of Daniel, or verses 6 — ^20 of the 109th 
Psalm, or the last verse of the 137th Psalm ? Would any 
conclusion of this sort be drawn in any other analogous 
case ? In the course of my Lectures on Dramatic Poetry, 

I in half a score of instances referred my auditors to the 
precious volume before me — Shakspearo — and spoke en- 
thusiasticaUy, both in general and with detail of particular 
'^beauties, of the plays of Shakspeare, as in all their kinds, 
and in relation to the purposes of the writer, excellent. 

" Would it have been fair, or according to the comumn us^e 
''and understanding of men, to have inferred an intention 
"on my part to decide the question regarding Titus Andro- 
"nicus, or the larger portion of the three parts of Henry 
" VI. ? W6uld not every genial mind understand by Shaks- 
" peare that unif^ or total impression comprising, and result- 
" iug from, the tnousandfold several and jiartic^ar emotions 
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''of delight, admiration, gratitude, excited by his works? 
"But if it bo answered, 'Aye ! but we must not interpret 
" St. Paul as we may and should interpret any other honest 
" and intelligent writer or speaker,^— then, I say, this is the 
" very petitio prmcipn of wfaidh 1 complain/^ 

Against the objection that, in taking the view he does, he 
does not recognise the full force of our Lord's injunction to 
" search the Scriptures," he exclaims — " Have 1 not declared 
" — do I not begin by declaring — ^that whatever is referred 
" by the sacred Penman to a direct oommunioation firom God, 
" and wherever it is recorded that the Subject of the history 
" had asserted himself to have received this or that com- 
" mand, this or that information or aissurance, from a super- 
" human Intelligence, or where the writer in his own person, 
" and in the character of an historian, relates that the Word 
" of tJie Lord came unto priest, prophet, chieftain, or other 
" individual — have I not declared that I receive the same 
"with full belief, and admit its iuapellable authority ? Who 
" more convinced ihan I am — ^who more anxious to impress 
" that conviction on the minds of others — ^that the Law and 
" the Prophets speak throughout of Christ ? That all the 
" intermediate applications and realizations of the words are 
“ but types and repetitions — translations, as it were, from 
" the language of letters and articulate sounds, into the lan- 
" guage of events and symbolical persons ?" 

Mr. Coleridge supposes the question to be put to him — 
Why should 1 not believe the doctrine, even granting that 
coercive, positive, reasons for it could be adduced — ^that the 
Scriptures are throughout dictated, — ^in word and thought, by 
an infallible Intelligence ? " I admit the retort," he exclaims, 
" and eagerly and earnestly do I answer : For every reason 
"that makes me prize and revere these Scriptures; — prize 
" them, love them, revere them, beyond all books I Why should 
" I not ? Because the Doctrine in question petrifies at once 
" the whole body of Holy Writ with all its harmonies and 
"symmetrical gradations, — ^the flexile and tl^ rigid, — ^thc 
" supporting ha^ and the clothing soft, — ^the blood which is 
" the life, — the intelligencing nerves, and the rudely woven, 
" but soft and springy, cellular substance, in which aU are 
"embedded and lightly bound together. This breathing or- 
"ganism, this glorious panharmonicon, which I had seen 
" stand on its feet as a man, and with a man's voice given to 
"it, the Doctrine in question turns at once into a colossal 
" Memnon's head, a hollow passage for a voide, a voice that 
" mocks the voices of many men, and speaks in their names. 
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'^and yet is but oue Toicc^ and the same; — and no man nt- 
'^tered it^ and never in a human heart was it conceived. 
Why should I not ? Because the Doctrine evacuates of all 
sense and efficacy the sure and constant tradition, that 
all the several books bound up together in our precious 
"family Bibles were composed in different and widely dis- 
"tant ages, under the greatest diversity of circumstances, 
" and degrees of light and information, and yet that the 
" composers, whether as uttering or recording what was ut- 
" tered and what was done, were all actuated by a pure and 
"holy Spirit, one and the same — (for is there any spirit 
"pure and holy^nd yet not proceeding from God — and yet 
" not proceeding in and with the Holy Spirit ?) — one Spirit, 
" worlang diversly, now awakening strengtli, and now glorify- 
" ing itself in weakness, now giving power and direction to 
" knowledge, and now taking away the sting from error !” 

Let us now sec how various objections to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures fade away when the matter is viewed in the 
light which Mr. Coleridge contends for. •Ever/ reader of the 
old Testament must have been startled, if not shocked, at 
first hearing of the transcendant blessednr^^s of Jael, "and 
"the righteousness of the act, in which sic inho««pitably, 
" treacherously, perfidiously, murdered slc'ip, the cunfidinsr 
"slecp,^’ — and many a one must liave felt that the perplexity 
w as not to be disposed of by the pcriiinctory process of ihc 
divine who "closed the controversy by observing that he 
" wanted no better morality than that of the Bible, and no 
"other proof of an action’s being praiseworthy than that 
" the Bible had declared it worthy to be praised ; — ^an obser- 
"vation, as applied in this instance, so slanderous to the 
" morality and moral spirit of the Bible, as to be inexplicable 
" except as a consequence of the Doctrine in dispute.” Quit 
that Doctrine for a moment, and let ns see whet W iustnic- 
tion and example is not to be found in the curses as well as 
the blessings poured forth by Deborah in her song, without 
quenching, as the divine above quoted would have os quench, 
the Light within the breast. "Was it that she called to 
" mind any personal wrongs — ^rapine or insult — ^that she or 
"the house of Lapidoth h^ received from Jabin or Siserah ? 
"No; she had dwelt under her palm tree in the depth of 
"the mountain. But she was k mother in Israel; and with 
" a mother’s heart, and with the vehemency of a mothei^a and 
"a patriot’s love, she had shot the light of love from her 
" eyes, and poured the blessings of love from her Ups, on 
" the people who had jeopardkd their lives unto the death 
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^'against the oppressors; and the bitterness, awakened and 
borne aloft by the same love, she precipitated in curses on 
“ the selfish and coward recreants who came not to tfte Mp 
of the Lardy to the help of the Lord, against the mighty. As 
long as 1 have the image of Deborah before my eyes, and 
wliile I throw myself back into the age, country, circum- 
stances, of this Hebrew Bonduca, in the not yet tamed 
chaos of the spiritual creation ; — as long as I contemplate 
the impassioned, high-souled, heroic woman in all the pro- 
“ minence and individuality of will and character, — 1 feel as 
** if I were among the first ferments of the great affections 
— ^the proplastic waves of the microcosiql^ chaos, swelling 
** up i^ainst — and yet towards — ^the outspread wings of the 
Dove that lies brooding on the troubled waters. So long 
all is well, — all replete with instruction and example. In 
the fierce and inordinate 1 am made to know and be grate- 
fill for the clearer and purer radiance which shines on a 
“ Christianas paths, neither blunted by the preparatory veil, 
nor crimsoned in«its struggle through the all-enwrapping 
mist of the world^s ignorance : whilst in the self-oblivion 
of these heroes of the Old Testament, their elevation above 
“ all low and individual interests, — ^above all, in the entire 
“ and vehement devotion of their total being to the service 
“ of their Divine Master, I find a lesson of humility, a 
ground of humiliation, and a shaming, yet rousing, exam- 
pie of faith and fealty. But let me once be persuaded that 
“ all these heart-awakening utterances of human hearts — of 
men of like faculties and passions with myself, mourning, 
“ rejoicing, suffering, triumphing — are but as a IHvina Com- 
media of a superhuman — O bear with me, if I say — cii- 
" triloquist ; — ^that the royal Harper, to whom 1 have so often 
‘^submitted myself as a nmny^stringed instrument for his 
‘^fire-tipt fingers to traverse, while every several nerve of 
emotion, passion, thought, that thrids the fiesh-and-blood 
of our common humanity, responded to the touch,‘-^that 
‘'this sweet Psalmist of Israel was himself as mere an 
“ instrument as his harp, an automaton poet, mourner, and 
“ suppliant ; — all is gone, — ^all sympathy, at least, and all 
" example. 1 listen in awe and fear, but likewise in per- 
'' plexity and confiision of spirit.^' 

As a crucial test of the Doctrine which he contends 
against, Mr. Coleridge td&es the Book of Job. We do not 
see how it is so peculiarly adapted to serve this purpose; 
huty if only for that reason, we must here let him speak for 
himself. " Say that the Book of Job throughout was dictat- 
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ed by an infallible Intelligence. Then re-perusc the book, 
“ and still, as you proceed, try to apply the tenet : try if you 
can even attach any sense or semblance of meaning to the 
speeches which you are reading. What ! were the hollow 
truisms, the false assumptions and malignant insinuations 
** of the supercilious bigots, who corruptly defended the 
''tnith; — were the impressive facts, the piercing outcries, 
the pathetic appeals, and the close and powerful reasoning 
with which the poor sufferer — smarting at once from his 
‘^wounds, and from the oil of vitriol which the orthodox 
liars for God were dropping into them — ^impatiently, but 
uprightly and holily, controverted this truth, while in will 
“ and in spirit he clung to it ; — ^were both dictated by an 
infallible Intelligence ? — Alas I if I may judge from the 
manner in which both indiscriminately are recited, quoted, 
appealed to, preached upon, by the routiniers of desk and 
‘^pulpit, I cannot doubt that they think so, — or rather, 
without thinking, take for granted that so they are to 
“think; — ^the more readily, perhaps, because the so thiuk- 
ing supersedes the necessity of all after-thought/^ 

Holding the opinion that he docs, in regard to the tenet 
of the verbal and literal dictation of Scri]>Mire, Mr. Cole- 
ridge naturally regards with little interest the encieavours 
that have been made by harmonists to reconcile ^^div Crepan- 
“ cies so triiiing in ^.'iicumstance and import, that, although 
“ in some instances it is highly probable, and in all instances, 
“ perhaps, possible that they are only apparent and recon- 
“ cilable, no wise man would care a straw whether they were 
“ real or apparent, reconciled or left in harmless and fnendly 
“ variance.^' Indeed, he becomes rather severe on some of 
the labours of the harmonists, for he says ; — “ Allows me to 
“ create chasms ad libitum^ and ad libitum to fill them up with 
“imagined facts and incidents, and 1 would almost under- 
“ take to harmonize Falstafi/s account of the rogues in buck- 
ram into a coherent and consistent narrative.^’ The over- 
strained attempts of some of the harmonists, ho regards as 
evidence of the injurious influence of the tenet against which 
he contends ; and he very fairly taxes witli inconsistency those 
who — ^fully persuaded that there is no difference between the 
two positions — ‘ The Bible contains the religion revealed by 
Cod’ — and ' whatever is contained in the Bible is religion, and 
was revealed by God'— “ yet affect to look down with a con- 
''iemptuous or compassionate smile on John Wesley for 
rejecting the Copeniicau astronomy as incompatible there- 
‘^with; or who exclaim ^Wonderful!' when they hear that 
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Sir Matthew Hale sent a crasy old woman to the gallows 
in honour of the Witch of Endor* In the latter instance it 
might, 1 admit, have been an erroneous (though even at 
‘^this day the all but universally received) interpretation of 
the word, which we have rendered by tMch ; — but I chal- 
leiige these divines and their adherents to establish the com- 
patibility of a belief in the modern astronomy and natural 
“philosophy with their and Wesley^s doctrine respecting 
“ the inspii^ Scriptures, without reducing the Doctrine itself 
“ to a plaything of wax ; — or rather to a half-inflated bladder, 
“ which, when the contents are rarefied in the heat of rheto- 
“ rical generalities, swells out round, and without a crease 
“ or wxmkle ; but bring it into the cool temperature of par- 
“ ticulars, and you may press, and as it were except, what part 
“ you like — so it be but one part at a time — between your 
“ thumb and finger. Now, I pray you, which is the more 
“honest, nay, which the more reverential, proceeding, — to 
“ play at fast and loose in this way ; or to say at once, ‘ See 
“here in thhse sei/cral writings one and the same Holy 
“ Spirit, now sanctifying a chosen vessel, and fitting it for 
“ the reception of heavenly truths proceeding immediately 
“from the mouth of God, and elsewhere working in frail and 
“fallible men like ourselves, and like ourselves instructed 
“ by God^s word and laws^ 

And now we come to one of the most deeply interesting 
portions of the work before us, where Mr* Coleridge nar- 
rates, in general terms, his own dealings with sceptics, for 
whom the tenet in question had created a needless stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence. “ And yet 1 am told,^^ he 
exclaims, “ that this Doctrine must not be resisted or called 
“in question, because of its fitness to preserve unity of faith, 
“and for the prevention of schism and sectarian by-ways! 
“ r— Let the msn who holds this language trace the history 
“of Protestantism, and the growth of sectarian divisions, 
“ ending in Dr. Hawkeris ^^/ra-Calvinistic tracts, and Mr. 
“Belsham's New Version of the Testament. And then let 
“ him tell me, that for the prevention of an evil which already 
“ exists, and which the boasted preventive itself might rather 
“ seem to have occasioned, 1 must submit to be sileimed by 
“ the first learned Infidel, who throws in my face the bless- 
“ ing of Deborah, or the cursings of David, or the Grecicisms 
“ or heavier difficulties in the biographical chapters of the 
“ Book of Daniel, or the hydrography and natural Wiiloso- 
“ pJiy of the Patriarchal ages. — I must forego the means of 
“ rilencing, and the prospect of convincing^ an alienated 
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brother, because I must not answer:— ^ My Brother! 

Wiiat has all this to do with the truth and the worth of 
^^Christianity? If you reject a priori all communion with 
"the Holy Spirit, there is indeed a chasm between us, 
"over which we cannot even make our voices intelligible to 
" each other. But if — ^thUugh but with the faith of a Seneca 
" or an Antonine — ^you admit the co-operation of a Divine 
"Spirit in souls desirous of good, even as the breath of 
"heaven works variously in each several plant according to 
" its kind, character, period of growth, and circumstance of 
"soil, clime, and aspect; — on what ground can you assume 
" that its presence is incompatible with ail imperfection in 
"the subject,— even with such imperfection as is the natural 
"accompaniment of the unripe season? If you call your 
" gardener or husbandman to account for the plants or crops 
" he is raising, would you not regard the special purpose in 
"each, and judge of each by that which it was tending to? 
" Thoms are not flowers, nor is the husk serviceable. But 
" it was not for its thorns, but for its sweet and medicinal 
"flowers, that the rose was cultivated; and he who caimot 
" separate the husk from the grain, wants the power, because 
"sloth or malice has prevented the will” 

To that last sentence we would entrr^at especial attention. 
If we are to be throwii in any degree upon our owii judg- 
fuent, exclaims the sluggard, how are we to judge ? " Sloth” 
\lone (for " malice” we would not contemplate) prevents the 
sill, and thus defeats the power, in him who possesses, until 
be quench it, the " Light which lighteth every man that 
someth into the world.” 

But Mr. Coleridge^s wrestlings with the sceptic have not 
:)een merely imaginary. " If I. should reason thus— but 
"why do I say if ? — I have reasoned thus with more than 
"one serious and well-disposed Sceptic; and what was the 
" answer ?—^ yott speak rationally, but seem to forget the 
" subject. « I have frequently attended meetings of fin- 
^tish and Foreign Bible Society, where 1 have heard speak- 
" ers of every denomination, Calvinist and Arminian, Quaker 
" and Methodist, Dissenting Ministers and Clergymen, nay, 
'^dignitaries of the Establmhed Church, -*-<«nd still 1 have 
"h(uird the same doctrine,— that the Bible was not to be re- 
" garded or reasoned about in the way that other good bodts 
'are or may be;— that the Bible was different in its kind, 
^and stood by itsdf, * ♦ ★ ♦ and that the men, whose 
"names are prefixed to the several books or chapters, were 
"iu fact but as Afferent pens in the hand of one and the 

4 I 
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" same Writer, and the words the words of God himself; — 
and that on tins account all notes and comments were super- 
fluous, nay, presumptuous, — a profane mixing of human 
^^with divine, the notions of fallible creatures, with the 
" oracles of Infallibility, — as if G6d^s meaning could be so 
clearly or fitly expressed in man4t as in God^s own words ! 
'^But how often you yourself must have heard the same 
language from the pulpit — ^What could I reply to this ? 
" — could neither deny the fact nor evade the conclusion, 
— ^namely, that such is at present the popular belief. Yes 
“ — I at length rejoined — have heard this language from 
the pulpit, and more than once from men who in any other 
place would explain it away into something so very different 
^^fpom the literal sense as closely to resemble the contrary,” 
This, indeed, as he goes on to remark, is the peculiar cha- 
racter of the doctrine, that you cannot diminish or qualify 
it but you reverse it;” and, after remarking that he has 
sought in vain to learn from excellent and orthodox divines 
why they sanction the hyperbolical wording of a doctrine 
which in effect they disclaim, he presses home upon the 
Sceptic the momentous consideration — But let a thousand 
orators blazon it at public meetings, and let as many pulpits 
echo it, surely it behoves you to inquire whether you can- 
not be a Chii^an on your own faith ; and it cannot but 
be beneath a wise man to be an Infidel on the score of 
what other men think fit to include in their Christianity !” 
And now, adds Mr. Coleridge, — stating as a sapposition 
what has evidently been a matter of experience — suppose 
that in consequence of these views the Sceptiefs mind has 
gradually opened to the reception of the great truths of the 
Gospel : — suppose that tlie Scriptures themselves from tliis 
time had continued to rise in his esteem and affection — 
the better understood, the more dear ; as in the counte- 
nance of one, whom through a cloud of prejudices we have 
'^at last learned to love and value above iil others, new 
beauties dawn on us from day to day, till at length we 
wonder how we could at any time have thought it other 
than most beautiful. Studying the sacred Volume in the 
'Might and in the freedom of a fnth already secured, at 
" every fresh meeting my Sceptic friend has to tell me of 
" some new passage, formerly viewed by him as a dry stick 
" or a rotten branch, which has budded, and l&e the rod of 
" Aaron, brought firth buds and bloomed blossoms, and yielded 
almonds. Let these results, I say, be eappo8ed”-'-and are 
they not most thankfully to be welcomed ? 
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The worst effect, according to Mr. Coleridge, of the tenet 
Nliich he opposes is that it converts things trifling or indif- 
^‘ferent into mischievous pretexts for the wanton, fearflil 
^'difficulties for the weak, and formidable objections for the 
"inquiring/^ To this again is opposed the objection of 
[earned and reflecting mfen " who are influenced to the re- 
" teution of the prevailing dogma by the supposed conse- 
" quencos of a different view, and, especially, by their dread 
" of conceding to all alike, simple and learned, the privilege 
"of picking and choosing the Scriptures that are to be re- 
" ceived as binding on their consciences.^^ But how short- 
sighted as well as disingenuous the attempt thus to stave off 
the danger ! Justly Mr. Coleridge says, " as long as Chris- 
"tians considered their Bible as a plenteous entertainment, 
" where every guest, duly called and attired, found the food 
"needful and fitting for him, and where each — ^instead of 
" troubling himself about the covers not within his reach — 
" beholding all around him glad and satisfied, praised the 
"banquet and thankfully glorified the Master of the feast, 
" — so long did the Tenet — that the Scriptures weie written 
"under the special impulse of the Holy Ghost — ^lemain safe 
"and profitable. Nay, in the sense, and wth the ft clings 
"in which it was asserted, it was a truth— a truth to which 
"every spiritual believer now and in all times will bear wit- 
" ness in virtue of his own experience. And if in the over- 
" flow of love and gratitude they confounded the power and 
"the presence of the Holy Spirit, working alike in weakness 
" and in strength, in the morning mists and in the dearness 
" of the full day ; — if they confounded this communion and 
" co-agency of Divine Grace, attributable to the Scripture 
" generally, with those express, and expressly recorded, com- 
" munications and messages of the Most High, which form 
" so large and prominent a portion of the same Scriptures; 
" — ^if, in short, they did not always duly distingmsh the 
"inspiration, the imbreathment, of the predisposing and 
" assisting Spirit from the revelation of the mforxuing Word, 
" was at worst a harmless hyperbole.'^ 

But in India, in these days the confounding of the two is 
not a harmless hyperbole. It in fiiet places the holder of 
the Doctrine in question very much in the power of an oppo* 
uent who is content to carp. A noticeable iqstance of this 
occurred a year or two ago when one of the boldest and most 
ardent preachers in Calcutta came forward in the newspapers 
with a defiance to the opponents of Christianity. The de- 
fiance was accepted ; and forthwith objections of the usual 
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character were brought forward for the challenger to dispose 
of. He remonstrated^ — ^that these things were irrelevant to 
the matter>-^but it was in vain that he did so. He had al- 
ways^ by implication^ professed the Doctrine which his oppo- 
nents^ as a matter of course^ assumed him to profess. Taunts 
on either side were exchanged, and the controversy closed 
abruptly. So, we fear, will it be again and again. Still the 
most excellent and exemplary men tremble to concede the 
point that there is a distinction between Inspiration and 
Verbal Dictation, even while the Light within them con- 
strains them to recognise the distinction in practice. Now 
what is this ? — ^If we were to call it ‘ lying for God,' should 
we be altogether unjustified ? 

This paper, — ^in which we have merely supplied the thread 
on which to string some separate pearls that lose much by 
their separation from the perfect necklace, — we might appro- 
priately conclude by indicating what appears to us to be tlie 
course of Christian instruction, for this country, which the 
principles of' Coleridge would approve; but such an attempt 
we reserve for a future occasiom 


NOTE TO '^COlERiDOE ON THE SCRIPTURE." .. , 

We give place most readily to our Correspondents aUe ex- 
position of Mr. Coleridge's views on Scriptural inspiration. 
True, we have but small sympathy with them, and consider 
that it may not be difficult to expose their inexactitude and 
unsoundnesa. But they are at any rate thee viewa of one 
who has been justly characterized as the mostwiextiraordinary 
genius of the present century; who was master of some of 
the most picturesque forms of the English Language, and 
has seldom amassed these with more proLise richness than 
in his ^^ Confessions of an Enqiaring Spirit." If the logic of 
these Letters be equal to the i^etoric, never was there a more 
fatal blow strudL at the authority of Holy Scripture, became 
it is the Word of God which has come down to us through 
holy men of God who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. Clearly their very gist is to set the authority 
of as much of Scripture as is received by their advocates on 
a tetally different foundation ; — ^to arbitrate a claim to In- 
spkation only for whatevm* (in the writer's language,) finde an 
an enquiring spirit; — ^to seek a verdict as to the etfient of 
the inspiration of each and every part of the holy Volume> 
ml from what it reveals of itself ; — not from the tradition of 
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the Church in all ages that prophets and apostles were 
divinely illuminated^ so far as to^render them^ to all intents 
and purposes^ infitllible exhibitors of the counsels of God^ 
and to guarantee them against all possibility of error, in 
cursing as in blessing; in descriptions of sensible objects 
as they are represented to our human senses in our present 
relative position^^ — (to \ise the language of Coleridge in a 
deeper and more discerning work) no less than in what they 
reveal " for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness — not because the Sacred Book every- 
where implies its own absolute authority, without designing 
its proofs and credentials ; seldom thinking of itself, (so to 
speak) as a record, in its entire intentness on the things it is 
relating ; never contemplating a single question of its credi- 
bility, but assiduously addressing itself to the Faith of all to 
whom it comes ; always more solicitous to be believed than to 
seem tme ; — not for any one of these reasons does Mr. Cole- 
ridge claim Authority or Inspiration for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; but only because, and in as Ifir as» the i^ritten Letter 
is coincident with the ‘‘ Light higher than air^ — “the Word 
that is light for every man and life for as many as give heed 
to it/^ When, between tins Word and the written Letter, he 
shall anywhere seem to find a discrepance, he will not con- 
clude that such thorc actually is ; nor, on the other hand, vvill 
he fall under the condemnation of those who w^ould lie for 
God; but he will seek as he may, be thankful for what he 
lias, and — ^wait. 

Now, what does tliis in reality amount to ? Merely that 
men are to be rather enquirers than believers — intrusive more 
than reverent. These are but a class of that “ middle ge- 
neration of people'^ whom Jones of Nayland so strikingly 
wrote the designation of in a sermon preached in 1795: — 
men who would preserve some decency and solemnity of 
character between believers and infidels ; rational enquirers, 
as they used to call themselves, though by a patent sophism, 
Mr. Coleridge would claim for them a light above reason, 
and destructive cf all submission to the written Letter, where 
such submission runs counter, for whatever j^riod, and in 
wliatever degree, to a presumed prophetic Light which is 
higher than all-^f power enough, not inde^ absolutely 
to confute the written Letter, but still practically, and for 
all the ends of infidelity, of precisely the same effect. It is 
true that Mr. Coleridge asserts his own belief in what he 
calls the four credmda common to all the Fathers of the Re- 
formation. But there are those who, for all wo kuow^ have 
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quite as much as he^ communed with Idieir Bible in the re* 
tirement of the mountaii^ and come down to the world to 
proclaim their recusancy to ali of these. And where is to be 
the limit ? Once admit the ooiomr of a pretence to wait and 
be faithless as to the entireness of its until the 

tire of the written Letter do commend itseU* to the Light 
within^ and who can discern what lengths and depths of in- 
credulity, and what narrowness of cr^ will be foisted on a, 
to our mind, arrogant assumption that we need only travel 
above what toe consider the contagious blastments of pre- 
judice, and the fog-blights of selfish superstition/' to be 
prophets, if not for others, at least for ourselves, and to the 
very pai^ysis of that Faith which is not the visible and 
tangible fruition of things which, in our present state, the 
Light we have fi'om above may enable us to realise ; but tl&e 
faculty which invests with a consistence and substantiality 
those things which we discern through the revealed Sciiptures. 

Indeed, even admitting for a moment the interpretation 
given to som6 expressions in the proem to St. John's Gospel, 
(though that be not the orthodox acceptation of them, and 
they may rather, perhaps, be claimed as the vindication of 
St. Paul's doctrine, that they in whose hearts Christ, the 
Word, and True Light which lighteth every one, doth dwell 
by faith, shall comprehend with all Saints what is the length 
and breadth and depth and height, and know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, (and is life eternal, John 
xvii. 3,) and be filled with all the fulness of God : — admit- 
ting, for a moment, the interpretation in the Confessions," 
it does appear to us that the thing built upon it is utterly 
without foundation. This theory is exactly expressed in a 
Note to the Aids to Reflection," (Vol. I. p. 159, Edit. 1843) 
that men ought to tolerate no belief that they judge false 
and of injurious tendency." For which the reason given in 
the Confessions" is, that the Light which lighteth both sun 
and moon, both Scripture and Reason, is also light for every 
man, and life for as many as give heed to it. Now Scripture, 
which is as the sun, enduring the occasional co-presence of 
the unsteadier orb> or Reason, it is assumed that the Light 
which light^rth ioM (and we presume the fbrmm* immediately, 
the \sXUst mediately in so feur as it borrows its light from the 
Truth revealed) abides in the inteRect of him whose perfect 
love of Truth does cast out fear. And without the assent of 
tins Light from within, we are not to set our faith upon the 
written Letter, but to seek what we may, be thankful for what 
we have — and wait. But by what test are we to discriminate in 
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what cases it is the lesser light, or human reason, which indi- 
cates a discrepance between the revelations of the internal 
consciousness, and those of the written Letter, and when such 
discrepance is indicated by the iltamining Word, light for 
every man, and life for all who give heed to it ? Can it never 
be that the moon may arbitrate for herself a light antagonis- 
tic to the sun which irradiates her, — ^that reason may arro- 
gate the domain of prophecy ? Mr. Coleridge has himself 
jisked *'who will take on himself to deny that the late Dr. 
IMcstly was a good and benevolent man, as sincere in Ids 
love, as he was intrepid and indefatigable in his pursuit, of 
truth?'' He designed, no doubt, to retire up into the moun- 
tain with his Bible, and to commune with it, above the con- 
tagious blastments of prejudice, and the fog-blight of selfish 
superstition. And yet withal he could not draw out from 
the Scriptures one tone in harmony with any one of the Cre- 
denda^ in their ethical interdependencies, of the Fathers of 
the Reformation. And how shall it be determined that it 
was less an effluence from the Light higher than all which 
set him, on other points than those objected to by Mr. 
Colridge, (to wit, uj^on the Trinity and the Incarnation,) 
fibove what he deemed the infatuations of those who lie for 
God? 

In fact, though each deceive himself as lie may, the issue 
of this pretence unto a '‘Light higher than all” can, we 
believe, be only, (tho^h in severd degrees, according to 
the measure of the faith wherounto we have attained,) an 
indication of that frame so indignantly reprobated by Dr. 
Chalmers ; — ^the frame wherein “ we bring the theology of 
God's ambassador to the bar of our self-formed theology ; — ^in 
which the Bible, instead of being admitted as the directory 
of our faith upon its external evidences, must be tried upon 
the merits of the work itself; and received, not as a help to 
OUT ignorance, but as a corollary to our demonstrations.” 
Men, thus disposed, will begin their " process of theolo- 
gical study” by furnishing their minds with the principles 
of natural theology.” Christianity, before its external proofe 
arc looked at or listened to, they will " bring under the tri- 
bunal of these principles.” All the difficulties which attach 
to the reason of the thing, or the fitness of the doctrines, 
they will formally discuss, and fancy they must needs get 
over them satisfactorily, or else dismiss all credit in that 
tliingand in those doctrines. Though the voice was heard 
from Heaven — " this is my beloved ^n, hear him” — ^though 
the men of Galilee saw Him ascend to His seat at thndf^t 
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hand of the Father — ^though their testimony have borne the 

fiery trial of persecution in a former age, and of sophistry 
in this ; yet, instead of hearing Christ as disciples, they nt in 
authority over Him as judges; instead of forming their di- 
vinity after the Bible, they the Bible by their antecedent 
divinity ; and this Book, with all its mighty train of evi- 
dences, must drivel in their antechambers till they have pro- 
nounced sentence of admission, when they have got its doc- 
trines to agree with their airy and unsubstantial specula- 
tions.” 

To go one step farther back, we much doubt the tenability 
of the enthymeme which Mr. Coleridge pronounces "the 
safer” in the first paragraphs of "his Confessions of an En- 
quiring Spirit.” We doubt if the premises will sustain the 
conclusion. We can conceive circumstances in which there 
may be books true and holy in reference to their declared 
ends and purposes, and unquestionable guides to those who 
seek truth humbly, which yet are neither the Bible, nor the 
Word of God* Wo can conceive the progeny of some pious 
Christian castaways, to whom, in their remote and unknown 
habitation, the Word of God, in its integrity, can have never 
come ; but who may yet be growing up unto everlasting life 
upon the lessons of faith and practice preserved for them in 
the loss of all besides, in some such wondrous epitome of 
Christian Theology as is contained in the Catechism of the 
Church of England. For them, and for the generations after 
them, we can conceive that this epitome may prove itself 
most true and most holy in reference to its declared end 
and purpose of Christian edification, by its {Mractical guidance 
of such as (in defect of larger measures, and in relmnce on 
God^s grace) seek the truth from it humbly, unto a// i7'uth 
necessary to salvation. Yet who would conclude of it there- 
fare that it is the Word of God ? 

In regard to the Doctrine, or Dogma, to which Mr. Cole- 
ridge demrirg> that "not only what finds me, but whatever 
exists in the Sacred Volume, and which I am bound to find 
therein was — »not alone inspired by, that is, composed by 
men undmr the actuating influence of the Holy Spirit, but 
likewise — dictated by an Infallible Intelligence ;'^that the 
writers, each and aU, were divinely informed as weU as in- 
spired;” — we tiiink it maybe safely said that, if by ^^dkomely 
infatmed^^ be meant r^idly and scientifically instructed in 
every expression upon aH classes of phmnomena^ such an 
opinim is not now held by any one, and did at Aosra 
the Church, and perhaps never extended beyond a 
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few writers of the scholastic ages. One of these^ it is true^ 
did assert of every word in the Bible that 4t was composed 
bodily in the mouth of him who spoke it by the Holy 
Ghost ; — but the absurdity of such a doctrine was at once 
demonstrated by the instance of Balaam^s ass, and by a re- 
ference to such chapters as Exodus iv. and to certain pas- 
sages in St. Paul’s Epistles, in which he distinguishes parts 
wherein he was not assured by the Spirit of God. ^^Absit 
talia deliramenta cogiiare^* added the clear-headed and prac- 
tical Agobard of Lyons. Many of us, too, may have heard 
of the ingenious contrivances of Foscarisius and of Tycho 
Brahe to reconcile the letter of Scripture with the dis- 
coveries of science ; but such things have long since had 
their day, and not the staunchest advocate for verbal in- 
spiration would now be otherwise than willing to allow that 
the language of Scripture, in reference to scientific matters, 
is not precise, but requires, like the current and popular 
language of every-day-life, to be accommodated to the de- 
monstrations of natural philosophy before it is ‘an actual ex- 
ponent of the organism of the universe. But, as has often 
before beeu asked, why Jiiore than ourselves does the Bible 
utter Msehoods, in speaking of sun-rise and sun* set, and 
breezes springing from the sea towards evt iing ? It is net 
too much to say that wheraas every succf ssive research of 
any extent, in astronomy, in zoology, in chemistry, and now 
in geology, has been iiailed by thousands as a new trump to 
throw out against the Word of God, it lias been always found 
at length, as far as man has yet explored, that the single ad- 
mission tliat Scripture speaks popularly and not technically, 
appealing to the senses of the uninstructed, not to the pros- 
])cctive determinations of the savant, is quite enough to vin- 
dicate every claim to authority which the infidel would set 
aside upon the shallow pretence of its dissonance with the 
notes of modern progress. 

But, the phraseolgy on natural pha3nomena apart, — (and we 
do not conceive it to have been that which Mr. Coleridge 
had more especially in view,) still if divinely informed*^ 
mean what we have supposed it to mean (which indeed is the 
only consistent interpretation which wc can lay upon it,) we 
do not believe that a single writer will be found since the 
scholastic age, (and very few in tluit,) to give the least colour 
to a suspicion that suoh a doma is entertained, as that 
asserted in the Coitfessions/* if a few enthusiasts in Rabbi- 
nical literature, of the school of Dr. Gill, and destitute of all 
authority in the Church, be left out of the consideratimL 

4 K 
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No man of the last age^ perhaps, has gone such lengths in 
his assertion of verbal inspiration as the great Scottish Di- 
vine whom we have before quoted. In his peculiar cumu- 
lative rhetoric, he insists upon the force of the terms rag ypa- 
V rratra ypo^ii, lepa ypappara^^^ it is not," he 

bids us observe, for the vonpara or the thoughts as deposited 
in the minds of the prophets and apostles, that our confidence 
is demanded; — ^it is for the ypappara, or these thoughts as 
bodied forth in the writings of prophets and apostles. It is 
not to the doctrine as existing within the inspired men in 
the form of ideas, that the high ascriptions of infallible and 
heavenly truth are given ; for at this anterior stage it had not 
yet effloresced into ypa^ai, or ypappara, or Xoyia; and these 
very terms afford demonstration in themselves that it is not to 
the ideal scheme, but to the written exposition of it that 
we arc required to yield our trust, and the obedience of our 
faith.^ ’ After an elaborate enforcement of this sentiment, of 
surpassing splendo^ir and effect, he adds : — 

“ It is here that we meet the advocates of a partial and mitigated inspira- 
tion, and would make common cause against one and all of them, 
lliere is not one theory, short, by however so little, of a thorough and 
perfect inspiration, there is not one of them but is chargeable with the 
“ consequence, that the subject matter of revelation suffers and is dete- 
“ riorated in the closing footsteps of its progress ; and just before it set- 
** ties into that ultimate position, when it stands forth to guide and ilhi- 
** minate the world. It existed purely in heaven. It descended purely 
** from heaven to earth. It was deposited purely by tlie great agent of 
** revelation in the minds of prophets and a;)08tles. But then we are 
told, that, when but a little way from the final landing-ulace, then in- 
stead of being carried forward purely to the situation wncre alone the 
“ great purpose of the whole movement was to be fulfilled, then it was 
** abandoned to itself, and then were human infirmities suffered to mingle 
'' with it, and to mar its lustre. Strange, that, just when entering on 
the functions of an authoritative guide and leader to mankind, that 
** then, and not till then, the soil and the feebleness of humanity should 
“ be suffered to gather around it. Strange, that, with the inspiration of 
thoughts, it should make pure ingress ; but, wanting the inspiration 
'' of words, should not make pure egress to that world, in whose behalf 
alone, and for whose admonition alone it was that this great move- 
ment originated in heaven and terminated in earth. Strange, more 
especially strange, in the face of the declaration that not only unto 
** themselves but unto us they ministered these things, strange never- 
theless, that this revelation should come in purely to themselves, 
“ but to us should come forth impurely— with somewhat, it would ap- 
pear, with somewhat of the taint and obscuration of human frailtv 
“attached to it. If that Word of God have not been carried through 
“ all obstructions immaculately on to the Bible— if, as existing there, 
“ its high and holy characteristics be at all overcast, or the tarnish 
“of slightest corruption adhere to it; then, to man, it is practically 
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** the same as if corruptly deposited in the minds of prophets and apos- 
** ties, as if corruptly transformed by the Spirit or the Saviour on its 
** way from heaven, as if corrupted in heaven itself, or as if evil had 
“ found its way into the upper sanctuary, and the light which issued 
" from the throne of the Eternal had been shorn of its radiance. It mat- 
** ters not at what point in the progress of this celestial truth to our 
world, the obscuration has been cast upon it. It comes to us a dim 
and desecrated thing at the last; and man, instead of holding converse 
“ with God's unspotted testimony, has an imperfect, a mutilated BiUe 
** put into his hands.” 

This extract^ we may perhaps be right in supposing^ the 
disciples of Mr. Coleridge will not consider to meet his case, 
on the ground of his declaration that whatever is referred by 
the sacred Penman to a direct communication from God, 
^'and wherever it is recorded that the Subject of the history 
** had asserted himself to have received this or that command, 
this or that information or assurance, from a superhuman 
Intelligence, or where the writer in his own person, and in 
‘‘ the character of an historian, relates that the Word of the 
** Lord earne unto priest, prophet, chiefWiin or other indivi- 
dual ; I receive the same with full belief, and admit its inap- 
pcliabh' authority.^^ But, we ask every seri ms Chr : sitian and 
iutelligeut man, is this concession enough? Shall not. where 
it is recorded, the voice of an interpreting angel be icknow- 
ledged co-authoritative with that of Jehovah himself? Are 
there no matters of revelation delivered without assignment 
of a Spirit immediately actuating their announcer, which yet 
so far transcend all human power, that the print of authority 
is stamped just as lepbly upon them, as thongh Jehovah 
spake unto us in wind or in earthquake, fire or still small 
voice ? No prophecies, of such otherwise incomprehensible 
minuteness that reason and observation do not more loudly 
witness of their precise fulfilments than does a faith^ irre- 
sistible by the really reflective man, pronounce them, in all 
their literal drcnmstantiality, (apart from any special de- 
claration by their reciter,) to be the Voice of the Lord which 
bringeth mighty thin^ to pass ? No special enlightenments 
on a dispensation still in the distant future, of which their 
purity, their propriety, their sanctity, their complete sym- 
phony with all and exactly that which a Master in Isri^l might 
yearn for, — and yet the utter impossibility of imagining the 
smallest clueto tnem by any reasonable suggestions from an 
existing law, — do all impress upon their front and capital 
the Spirit bearing witness with man's spirit ? Is not Holy 
Scripture thoroughly permeated with these signal demoouitTa- 
tions of a Wisdom ^m above; which, perhaps, are most 
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illustrioiis in those ve^ chapters where a presumptuous arro- 
gation of the prophetic* gift discovers that whereon to hesi- 
tate, because it finds not the inspired peruser ? Difficulties 
there are upon the sacred page, and those of the class under 
review are not the least of them; but we confidently ask the 
man who would set reason on her highest pinnacle, whether 
the intercalation of some few sentiments which hardly find 
their vindication through our poor scrutinies be not more just- 
ly regarded as exercises for our faith than encouragements of 
our doubtings. 

We do not pretend to follow Dr. Chalmers in his vindi- 
cation of a distinct and uniform verbal inspiration from the 
beginning to the end of the two Testaments. The arguments 
against such a theory do strike us as overwhelming, and ut- 
terly incapable of being met by his distinction between the 
inspiration of the book, and the inspiration of the writers. 
Still we do hold that his opinion is perfectly tenable, without 
committing oneself to any such dogma as Mr. Coleridge 
states. And* such* appears to be Dr. Chalmerses own senti- 
ment on the subject. 

** We have a right to sit in judgment over the credentials of heaven's 

ambassador ; btit we have no right to sit in judgment over the inf(»r- 
** mation he gives us. We have no right either to refuse, or to modify 
“ that information, till we have accommodated it to our previous concep- 
“ tions. It is very true that if the truths which he delivered lay ndthiii 
‘'the sphere of human observation, he brings himself under the thbu- 
** nal of our antecedent knowledge. Were he to tell us that the bodies 

of the planetary system moved in orbits which are purely circular, we 
“ would oppose to him the observations and measurements of astronomy. 

Were be to tell us that in winter the sun never shone, and that in 
" summer no cloud ever darkened the brilliancy of his career, we would 
“oppose to him the certain remembrances, both of ourselves and of our 
“ whole neighbourhood. Were he to tell us, that we were perfect men, 
“ because we were free from passion and loved our neighbours as our- 
“ selves, we would oppose to him the hist(^ of our own lives, and the 
“ deeply-seated consciousness of our own infirmities. On these subjects 
“ we can confront him. But when he brings truth from a quarter which 
** no human eye ever explored : when he tells us the mind of the Deity, 
“and brings before us the counsels of that invisible Being, whose 
“ arm is abroad U|ion all worlds, and whose views reach to Eternity ; he 
“ is beyond the ken of eye or of telescope, and we must submit to^him. 
“ We have no more right to sit in judgment over his information. 


V* These may seem strong expressions— but we can conceive of nothing 
weaker which will embrace Mr. Coleridge's inferences from what he appears 
to adduce as a quotation from the seventh Chapter of the ^Wisdom of 
Solomon.” We find no such passage in the text ; and if the fourteenth 
verse be that which is alluded to, it is not too much to say that it has 
never borne any such interpretation. If it had, it would manifestly, being 
nnseryphal, have but little weight as an authority. 
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**than we have to sit in judgment over the information of any other 
visitor who lights upon our planet from some distant and unknown 
part of the univerBe> and tells us what worlds roll in those remote 
tracts which are beyond the limits of our astronomy^ and how the 
Divinity peoples them with his wonders. Any previous conceptions 
of ours are of no more value than the fooleries of an infant : and should 
we offer to resist or to modify upon the strength of these conceptions, 
we should be as unsound and unphilosophical as ever schoolman was 
with his categories, or Cartesian with his whirlpools of ether. 

“ Let us suppose that one of the astronomers, flushed with the 
“ triumph of success, passed on from the work of calculating the pe- 
“ riods of the moon, to theorise upon its chemical constitution. The 
** former Question lies within the field of observation, the other is most 
“ thoroughly beyond it ; and there is not a man, whose mind is disci- 
“ plined to the rigour and sobriety of modem science, that would not look 
“ iii>on the theoiy^ with the same contempt as if it were the dream of a 
“ poet, or the amusement of a school-boy. We have heard much of the 
“ moon, and of the volcanoes which blaze upon its surface. Let us have 
“ incontestable evidence that a falling stone proceeds from the eruption 
“ of one of these volcanoes, and the chemistry of the moon will receive 
“ more illustration than from all the speculations of ^11 the theorists. 
“ It brings the question in part within the limits of observation. It 
“ now becomes a fair subject for the e\ercise of the true philosophy. 
“ The eye can now see, and the hand ran now hanrtle it ; and tlie infor- 
"ination furnished by the laborious drudgery oi ejcperimental men, 
“ will be received as a true document, than the tbi'>ry of philoso- 
“ pher, however ingenious, or however f plcndid.” 

In the sttcceedinjj' observations Dr. Chalmers Lys more 
value tlian we are inclined to concede to the deductions of 
philology : — ^but if, for this, be substituted the general 
science of hUerpretationj it will, we think, be found impossi- 
ble to undermine his ])08itiou : — 

“ Instead of theorizing upon the nature and properties of that divine 
“ light which irradiates the throne of God, and exists at so immeasur- 
“ able a distance from our faculties, let us point our eyes to that ema- 
“ nation which has actually come down to us. Instead of theorizing 
“ upon the counsels of the mvine mind, let us go to that Volume which 
“ has lighted upon our world, and which bears the most authentic evi- 
“ dence, that it is the depository ol these counsels^ Let n?? apply the 
“ proper instrument to this examination. Let us never conceive it to 
“ be a work of speculation or fancy. It is a pure work of grammatical 
“ analysis. It is m unmixed question of language. The commeutator 
“ who opens this Book with one hand, and carnes his system in the 
“other, has nothing to do with it. We admit no other instrument than 
“ the vocabuki^ and the lexicon. The man whdin we look to is the 
“ scripture critic, who can appeal to his authorities for the import and 
significance of the phrases ; and whatever be the strict result of his 
“ patient and p^found philology, we submit to it.“ 

At Jtot the disdpies of Mr. Coleridge will find a 
distinct and eloquent repudiation, by the most thoniil^- 
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going recent assertor of the verbal inspiration of the tiro 
Testaments^ of that um^nary petitio ptincipH that “ire 
“most not interpret the language of St. Paul as we may 
“ and should interpret any other honest and intdiigent writer 
“or speaker,” Not, as we said before, that we incline to 
Dr. Chalmers's canon— we are persuaded that much b^ond 
mere philok^ is requisite for an accomplished scrijptural 
interpreter — ^there must be an appreciation of the unity in 
variety, which marks this collection of works of various eras 
and in various languages; and of the figurative and symbo* 
licsl idiom — ^in itself, writes Bishop Van Mildert, almost 
a science; and of analogies, verbal, historical and doctrinal, 
all of which most be carefully weighed by him who would 
spesJc according to the oracles of God ; — and a little thought 
may supply several other requirements. But this we say 
and believe, in regard to the petitio prineipii complained of ; 
— ^that, except in so far as a concession that the text is sacred 
is a motive for more deliberation and fear and reverence, 
inspiration ahd interpretation arc in two perfectly distinct 
categories ; and no other canons are applicable to the inter- 
pretation of the revealed Word than would appl^ to any 
other collection of writings, (could there be such) m similar 
philological and philosophical predicaments, but uninspired. 

With the reasons which Mr. Coleridge adduces, in language 
rather florid than intelligible, why he should not believe the 
doctrine, even though it can be coerdvely and authoritatively 
vindicated, we may deal very summarily, by denying that 
any one would assert the supposition, or that any one, except 
perhaps some few of the most inconsiderable of the schoolmen 
and the puuctuists, ever would have asserted it. The Rab- 
bis would not have asserted it of their Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, as our author himself shews by allying the distinc- 
tion between the Gradits Mosaiem and the ^adus Pnpheti- 
cua. And there certainly is a difficulty in conceiving that 
the more enlightened Rabbis held so muchj even of the Pen- 
tateuch. For Abarbinel, in his catdogue of the twelve 
Princes of the hundred and twenty scribes' who came from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, writes "hi vocati sunt viri synagogm 
magnie, et appellati sunt sic, quia congregati fueruut ad 
OT^nandas conslftntioneB bonas, et ad restaurondas ruptures 
tegk.”* Except then the Great Synagogue was believed to 
be inspired to reinstate the Pentateuch precisely as it was 
delivered to Moses, we discern not how, even though it be 

— 

* Quoted by Beveridge onthe Artielee, Vd. 1, p. 265. 
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supposed by the Biabbis that the letters and articulate sounds 
were divinely communicated to Mooes, the Hebrew resi^ation 
is in precisely the same category* All that we ourselves can 
find from any author at hand^ on the distinetiyeness and 
superiority of the Qradus Mosaims, is, that by it, without any 
intervention of angelical agencies or assistances of the human 
imagination, the i^ellect was directly and divinely illumined* 
This appears to be the substance of the definition of 
Maimonides; but is very far off from countenancing the 
dogma that the whole Hebrew Text of the Pentateuch, as 
we now have it, was dictated by an Infsdlible Intelligence* 
And what ground there is at any rate for thinking (notwith- 
standing Mr. Coleridge^s quotation) that the Kabbis would 
not have didmed for the Pentateuch, no author of any de- 
gree of authority will be found to claim for the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments. But there is a wide range be- 
twemi this, and the tenet that our precious family Bibles 
throughout, (except where it is expressly related that the 
IVdrd of the Lord came) were composed by the spirits of men 
actuated by the Holy Spirit, acting diversly. We observe 
not why the same might not be affirmed of the whole circle 
of theological literature. 

We must noM^ say a w^ord uu the severa) passage^^ instan- 
ced as siarilmy or shocHfoj, at first luearing, many or moiiit 
readers of the Old Testament, and which, (it is thought legi- 
timately) from their itiscrepauce with the ^‘Word which is 
light for every man and life for as many as give heed to it,^' do 
invite us rather to wait, than to receive them with full assur- 
ance of faith. The first of these is the blessing of Deborah on 
«f ael ; wliich, as might have been expected, does not detain 
our author long. He settles it with all authority, in a very 
few sentences, that to bless as Deborah did, if by inspira- 
tion, is to bless, as a prophetess, one who was singly inhos- 
pitable, treacherous, perfidious, and murderous of sleep, the 
confiding sleep — ^butyet if her blessii^ be merely taken 
at its proper worth, as tne rhetorical antithesis, of one fired 
with ail the vebem^cy of a mother’s and a patriot’s love, to 
the curses which sbe precipitated on the selfish and coward 
recreants who came not to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, it may not Qiily be plausibly enough accouuted for, 
but is replete with instruction and example, as evoking grati- 
tude for the clearer and purer radiance which shines upon a 
Christian’s path. The reader has before him Mr. Coleridge’s 
sentiments on the impious and unauthentic benedictum of 
this Hebrew Bonduca in tlm not yet tamed chaos of ||ke 



of the great 
chaos, 

the ...J>o^.,0tii^^ QVisieyj^^ 

Words 1 Weils the 

^^greatest b«it irhio&^e^ will 

acknow- 
beg the 

it) in this moat oracular of 
uttering biessmga in the epode 
of c^dnriire inspii^ hTtrni, which tsan be accounted for 
on oth^ aupiKMitum than that her dime affiat^ vaa aud- 
tariumuted to a more than Pythite — 

for tti^a were biessiiigs on one to whom due 

deeper than that of Meroa— inasmuch as it k heritor to come 
not at all, than to come to Jehorah^a^ help p^ 
selfouggested inhoapitality, perfidy, tommhery, . ^ ; 

Now^ compaie with this, the orthodos^ eapkxmtion of the 
impulses of Jaeli and the KaXXmKov of tbokife iNtl^pid^ll^ 
and M each ponclude^ himself whether the haii^ the 

Lord Was ever more evident/ than in tbia eleetku of t^^ 
weak women to deliver Bis peopte»«^ Peborah'to 
and a Jaei to execute. We traimcribe the draanatk 
tempiation^^ of Bishop Hallf^ < - 


^ *^8isera pkues hisaielf with his h|iw chaafs^ aod thsaks how much 
** bsUeir k is to he here/ Uuui tn that wairikg^m.chamts^^ 

^ light, among those shrieks, those 

** he is in these thoughts, his weeidkl >k:.to d'-iM^ have hrbught 
** him asleep. Who would have l(wiN|Piil|f ndiMt and danger, 
** even betwixt the very jaws pf (kkh, 4iPipM|^ slecy^ ! 

How inati^r worldly lif iiiln ilii iiii is diii 

^ ,** Nw wiwt Iwwae dicmka* doabtlesS^ 

*^'the\fu]^d^ pa^nit Jisel seeing 

if thji^ iihvikd tlk 

nohk Execution / kikinly not without soBia and 

fhar, strike himl And ySf^ Mildm am I, that 1 

shwtU d(^ IP an ad 1 Is not this :;&m, the most 

**'fjajU!PffS;: '^ j^ ykorildf whose name hath wont to be fearful to 
**who)ie"hatipik Wjiat if 'my hand should swerve in the stroke? 
^^ WkKt^^ he ehflSdt 'WVrdcS' W 1 am lifling Up tSdif instrument of 
**de|kr What be iraiirieed by same |rf»hls followers, 

'* while #e fact k ffiMi lak ^ wsedingj of so 

great a leader be hidj Or unreveaged ? Or, if | mi||t hope so, can 
“ my heart allow me to be sek^tly treacherous.?/ lohere not 
*M)etween my house and his'?, J>id not I invite him to my tent? 
'* Doth he not trust to my toendehip and hos]utality ? But what do 
♦‘fiiese weak fears, these idle civility; if j^c^ra he in lefigpe 
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with U8, yet is he not at defiance with God ? Is he not a tyrant to 
'' Israel ? Is it not for nothing that God hath brought him into my tent ? 
“ May I not now find means to repay unto Israel all their kindness to 
my grandfather Jethro ? JDoth not God ofifer me this day the honour 
“ to be the rescuer of his people ? Hath God bidden me strike, and 
“ shall I hold my hand ? No, Sisera, sleep now thy last, and take here 
“ this fatal reward of all thy cruelty and oppression. 

“ He that put this instinct into her heart, did put also strength into 
“ her hand : He that guided Sisera to her tent, glided the nail also 
** through his temples, which hath made a speedf way for his soul 
“ through those parts, and now hath fastened his ear so cjpse to the 
earth, as if his body had been listening what had become of his soul. 
** There lies now the great terror of Israel at the foot of a woman ! He, 
that brought so many hundred thousands into the field, hath not now 
“ one page left, either to aveft his death, or to accompany it, or bewail 
“ it. He, that had vaunted of his iron chariots, is slain by one nail of 
iron, wanting only this one point of his infelicity, that he knows not 
“ by whose hand he perished. (Book IX. Contempl. 4 ) 

Next, of the apprehensions lest the sweet Psalms of the 
Royal Harper be taken as the Divina Commedia of a super- 
human Ventriloquist. And here it will be well first to re- 
collect what the Poet spake of himself/ iii his latter days, 
and which, by eveiy principle of soviad criticism, must apply 
to all the treasure fic bequeathed to the Chu 'ch, witliout any 
let or exception. These be the last words of David. David 
the son of Jesse said, and the man who ^vas raise I up ou 
high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the sweet 
psalmist of Israel said, the Spirit of the l ord spake by me, 
and his word was in ray tongue.’^ We hold it to be impos- 
sible on Mr. Coleridge's own principles, to make any execqi- 
tioii to the inspired authority of a single word of the poems 
of King David, after such his general and comprehensive 
vindication of them. “ Wc have it," writes Bishop Horsley, 
^^on his own authority, that they were prophetic; wliich may 
be allowed to overpower a host of modern expositors,” And 
again — (any abridgement of his powerful witness is to be re- 
gretted — but we have not room for more than a fragment :) — 

“'Of those which allude to the life of David, there are none in which 
“ the Son of David is not the principal and immediate subject. David’s 
“ complaints, against his enemies are Messiah's complaints, first, of the 
“ unbelieving Jews, then of the heathen persecutors, and the apostate 
“ faction in the latter ages. David's aflUictions are the Messiah's suf- 
“ferings. David’s penitential supplications are the supplications of 
“ Messiah in agony, under the burden of the imputed guilt of man. 

“ David’s songs of triumph and thanksgiving, are Messiah's songs of 
“ triumph and thanksgiving, for his victory over sin, and death, and 
" hell. In a word, there is not a page in this Book of Psalms in which 
“ the pious reader will not find his Baviour, if he reads with a view of 
“ finding him ; and it was but a just encomium of it wlycli came from 

4 L 
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** the pen of one of the early Fathers, that it is a complete system of 
Divinity for the use and edification of the common people of the 
Christian Church * ♦ • ♦ • But should it seem that the Spirit 

* of Jehovah would not be wanting to enab]e a mere man to make com. 
' plaint of his oum enemies, to describe his own sufferings just as he felt 

tAem, and his own escapes just as tkeg happened: the Spirit of Jehovah 
' described by David’s utterance what was known to that Spirit only, 
' and that Spirit only could describe. So that if David be allowed to 

* have had any true knowledge of his own compositions, it was nothing 
^ in his own life, hit something put into his mind by the Holy Spirit of 

* God ; a^d the misapplication of the Psalms to the literal David has 

* done more mischief than the misapplication of any other parts of the 
Scriptures, among those who profess the belief of the Christian Reli- 

‘ gion.” 

» 

Into’a very particular exegesis of the passages referred to 
we cannot now go — nor is it necessary; as commentaries 
arc abundant, and on the Psalms^we may refer especially to 
the very elaborate and valuable one of Professor E. W. 
Hengsteuberg, w^hich is pubbsbed in a cheap form, and is 
easily procurable, we believe, even in this country. The last 
verse of Psalm CX3{XVII. is certainly a diflScult passage. Of 
course this is no Psalm of David, but of some Lfcvites of the 
Captivity. If Isaiah XIIL be considered asHi prophecy and read 
in connexion with the verse adduced, it may go far to account 
for the pronouncing of those happy, who take part in accom- 
plishing the punishments purposed by God. In the verses 
referred to in Psalm CIX. (a Psalm of Da\id) there is much 
which is remarkable. First, it is noticeable that a passage 
from this Psalm, verbally, and mbstantially, a passage from 
another Psalm of similar difficulty, (LXIX. 25) arc brought to- 
gether, and quoted as from the Book of Psalms in Acts I. 20. 
This surely seems intended as a justification of them both, 
and a mark of their prophetic reference to Judas Iscariot. 
Indeed, as Olshausen has remarked, the very transference 
of number, from plnral to singular, in the passage from the 
sixty-ninth Psalm, marks the special allusion to Judas 
which is claimed for the original. ‘^Not indeed that hereby 
^'any disfigurement or real change of meaning is designed, 
^'but rather that Judas is considered as the representative of 
“ the enemies of God in general, and that is therefore par 
'' excellmce imprecated upon him which might be imprecated 
on all such as he.^^ So there is ample justification for 
both these Psalms, without recourse to the assumption ttat 
David was either a ventriloquist, or an automaton, or any 
thing less than an inspired Prophet, whose emotions and 
whose utterances as such a Prophet, were all of them sancti- 
fied by the ^jloly Ghost. And therefore the wisdom of one^s 
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observation^ who, if any, writes always wisely, the quaint, 
but racy, Thomas Fuller, Prebendary of Sarum ; — 

** Lord, when in my daily service, I read David’s Psalms, give me to 
alter the accent of my soul according to their several subjects. In 
** such Psalms, wherein he confesseth his sins, or requesteth thy pardon, 
** or praiseth for former, or prayeth for future, favours, in all these give 
me to raise my soul to as high a pitch as may be. But when 1 come 
** to such Psalms wherein he curseth his enemies, O let me bring my 
** soul down to a lower note. For these words were made only to fit 
David’s mouth. 1 have the like breath but not the same spirit to pro- 
** nounce them. Nor let me fiatter myself that it is lawful for me, with 
** David, to curse thine enemies, lest my deceitful heart entitle all 
mine enemies to be thine, and so what was religion in David, prove 
“ malice in me, whilst I act revenge under the pretence of piety.” 

This is hardly the place to enter upon any laboured vindi- 
(^atioii of the canonicity, and therefore the inspiration, of the 
Books of Esther and of Job. Of the former we may just 
remark, that the Rabbis of the Great Synagogue held it to 
be of authority equal to the Pentateuch, and that Jahn, the 
cautious and critical historian of the .Hebrew Common- 
weidth, does not endeavour to invalidate the accuracy of the 
history ; but, on the contrary, argues the probability of the 
investiture of Ezra in the office he held, l>.v Xerxe: L from 
ttmt monarches having made Monkvai tkv Jew prhrc 
miniskr, and Edhr the Jett tee his Qu^^eti. The eredihility of 
the narrative established, what can be more consistent with 
the ways of the Almighty, than the belief that he inspired 
some pious Jew to preserve a record of this so signal deliver- 
ance of His chosen people, collected, probably, (with the 
corrective of Divine guidance) from the official annals of 
the Court of Persia ? 

The rules wliich Mr. Coleridge lays down for the study of 
the Book of Job appear to us to place it beyond a doubt that 
tlieir author has confounded two completely distinct enqui- 
ries, the inspiration of the several speakers in the drama, and 
the inspiration of the record of that drama, as written sub- 
sequently. Grant that neither Job, nor either of his three 
friends, nor Elihu rehearsed one syllable of their sever^ 
parts by any transcendant gift of the Holy Gnost, yet this 
liindereth not that one of them, possibly Job himself, may 
h^e been inspired to embody their colloquies, unerringly, in 
tlm wonderful form they take in that most ancient book. 
Wlien we consider the valuable testimony which is here 
afforded to a remnant of the Gentiles who, in days of 
darkest idolatry, preserved a knowledge of the true God ; 
the extraordinary brilliancy, and the amount of learning ap- 
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parent^ in a work many centuries earlier than the oldest next 
to it ; the evidence which the book itself preserves of the in- 
vention of the art of writing in that remote period (XXXVIII. 
33*)^ — so extremely important as an argument in refutation 
of some sceptical objections to the Pentateuch itself; the 
commemoration of its principal character by the prophet 
Ezekiel and the Apostle St. James; its quotation^ or at any 
rate the references to it, by Jeremiah; the important edifi- 
cation which the Church in all ages has derived from this 
drama ; the consent of the greatest Divines in every age of 
the Christian Church, that Job was the earliest of the 
sons of men who *^jiguram man^feste habuit Sahmtoris^^^ and 
remrrectionem fuiuram prophetat in Spiritu;*^ — we consi- 
der that it hardly admits a question that there is not a 
record in the Old or New Testament on which the marks of 
inspiration are more indelibly inscribed. 

As to the “Grecisras and other heavier difficulties in 
the biographical chapters of the Book of Daniel/^ it may be 
considered qfiite certain that had Mr. Coleridge written in 
the present advancement of Biblical Criticism^ he would have 
been wiser than to adduce them. Among all the books of 
the two Testaments which have tasked the ingenuity of 
scholars within the past twenty years, the genuineness of 
Daniel has been the most completely and incohtrovertibly 
established. For the amount of hidustr}" brought to bear 
upon it both on the continent, at home, and, we may add, 
in India, by the learned Dr. Mill, once Principal of Bishop^s 
College, one of its most successful apologists, t there have 
been good reasons. For not only is the vindication of 
these Prophecies most essential to the entire overthrow of 
Rationalistic Criticism, whose greatest triumph its advocates 
had asserted to be the proven spuriousness of this work of 
Daniel, but divines of some* credit in our own Church had 
attacked its authority with no inconsiderable effect. Among 
the chief of these was Dr, Arnold, who, it must be feared, in 


* Weareaw^ that the precise meaning of shoterim has been a 'mat- 
ter of dispute, and that the interpretation given to it in the £. V. has 
had its advocates. However, tho LXX. nniversally traifslates ahoterim by 
ypafipartiQ^ and the Syriac by Sophre, and J. D. Michaelis paraphrases 
the passage under comment ; Tu ne in terrie poUria legaa aeribera ad gfts 
fiatra nuraua attoa ac motua moderentur 9 and Gesenius and Hoffmann^ who 
explained the word by offeraaera or ojfiearSf have since retracted that opinion, 
from the overwhelming critical evidences that it must mean apribea ; of 
which interpretation Or.* E. W. H^ngstenberg is convinced. 

f Bee his Christian Advocate’s Publication for 1841, in which the Macca- 
boau origin of the book is most learnedly refuted, in reply to ritraass. 
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part to establish or back up a private scheme of prophetic 
interpretation, (See Life, VoL IL pp. 194-5, bth Edition) re- 
jected a considerable portion of Daniel, professedly on ground 
of critical evidence, but with the admission that if genuine, 
it would be a clear exception to my canon/^ “ I have long 
thought,” he writes, that the greater part of the Book of 
Daniel is most certainly a very late work, of the time of the 
Maccabees, and the pretended prophecy about the Kings of 
Grecia and Persia, and of the North and South, is mere 
history, like the poetical prophecies in Virgil and else- 
where,” It is edifying, and at the same time laudatory of 
modern erudition, to see how one assailant after another, 
armed with weapons of provoking variety, has been beaten 
from the field. First (as our author notices) certain sup- 
posed Grccisras were collected, which ‘^preclude an earlier 
aira,” it was said, than the middle of the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis.” But one after another vanished by the light 
of a purer philology, every word of the (so alleged) Greek 
proving to be either Persian or Syriac. Then the impurity 
of the Hebrew style was resorted to, and one shewed that 
it was no more impure than Ezekiel, not to say that Daniel 
was from his childhood a captive in Babylonia, and the 
wonder, therefore*, ought to be that he coulu write »o good 
liebrew as he did. The next shift was lo say that Jesus 
Sirach had left him uncommemorated ; and the reply — all 
the minor prophets are in the same case, with Ezra, Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, and 'Neliemiah. Nothing less than a dis- 
sertation could shew the several ingenious and philosophical 
methods by which its language, its histories, its genealogies, 
its prophecies, its presumed contradictions, its insertion in 
tlie Jlagiographa, the miracles recorded in it, its ideas and 
and traditions, its pre-Maccabaean composition, and the 
exactness of its whole research and character, have been 
severally vindicated, until, now, every still living opponent 
Mhich it ever had needs but one spark of honesty to 
make him feel mala parta male dilabuntur)^ We can 
pursue this no further here, but refer the enquiring reader 
for the establishment of all we have written, and much be- 
sides, to the Observations” of Dr. Mill, to the Commmtar^^ 
of Havernich, and to the most complete and argumentative 

Authentk dcs Daniel” of Professor E, W. Hengstenberg. 

We have said, we fancy, almost all that we need say — 
much more, probably, than many of our ^readers will thank 
us for. The labours of the harmonists have doubtless been 
occasionally in excess. Still, oir the whole, they have ever 
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been^ from the time of Origen^ the sharpest thorn in the 
infideFs side. The assertion of the tenets which Mr. Cole- 
ridge opposes, by $(me one of authority in the Church must 
be established b^ore we can apprehend any thing from its 
injurious influence. We are not aware that any man in 
existence would follow John Wesley in the- absurdity im- 
puted to him, (with how much justice we know not ;) though 
manifestly, if the imputation be authentic, and there exist 
such anbther, he must surrender modern philosophy in his 
infatuated ze^ for Holy Writ. Nof doubt some co-operation 
of the Divine Spirit is possible in all but the very last 
imperfection of character ; but if one conclude that therefore 
each with the faith of a Seneca or an Antoninc, may bring 
his fan into the garner of the Churches Canon, winnow off 
from him all that looketh to him husk,^* and still be regaled 
with the blessed welcome of brotherhood, if he hold the four 
Credenda (or how much less we opine not of), why, the 
terms of faithful communion, we say, have been always 
straiter. Beyond a question in the case of his rotation of 
crops^ the careful landholder will tax his farmer^s considera- 
tion; though when the thought is of the trees which his 
fathers have planted^ as a wise one hath taught, non tan- 
tum rectas procerasque colit; sed illis quoque quas aliqua 
depravavit causa, adminicula quibus regantar applicat.^^ 
But here, in the Bible, we have the very Eden of the Lord — 
a place uncursed with thorns and thistles, where, save of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, we may freely eat 
of every tree of the garden, and behold that all is very good. 
There was a temptation even in Paradise ; — and so is there 
in this its antitype ; — '^some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest to their 
own destruction.^^ May we beware lest we, like our first 
parents, fall by the one temptation. There is room for in- 
dustry and judgment, even inr an Eden ; but then they must 
be applied not to over-curious scrutinies on fruits whose 
goodness it is wrong to admit a doubt of; but to satisfy our- 
selves with goodness, and advance from strength to strength, 
till, so far as God allows, having relished every produce, in 
its due succession, here, we learn to pass the flaming sword 
which tumeth every way, to keep the way of the tree of l^e. 

What the orators of i^eter Hall say of the ''superflmty, 
"nay, presumption and profanity of mixing human with 
" divine, and the notions of fallible creatures, with the ora- 
cles of Infallibility, — as if God^s meaning could be so 
" clearly expressed as in God's own words !" — ^this we neifJier 
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know nor care. Prom the pulpit, dr in, we think we may be 
bold to say, the thvusands of sermons which we have read, 
wc certainly never detected such a sentiment. It is true 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society do distribute the 
Scriptures without note or comment ; and not to mention 
other weighty reasons for the course, perhaps the constitu- 
tion and the exigencies of the Association vrould render it 
irremediable, even were that otherwise desirable. But this 
is very far from a declaration, on the part of some of our 
Clergy, nay Dignitaries, or on the part of any other Christian 
Ministers, that the several books or chapters being, in fact, 
but as'^ the work of “ diiferent pens in the hand of one and 
the same Writer \ and the words the words of God himself,” 
they stand in need neither of practical nor excgetical com- 
ment. If there be a man alive who entertains the opinion, 
certainly no one would concede the inference. But the fact 
is, this is not, and we believe has not been, the dream of any. 
The whole ordinance of homiletical exposition is against such 
a theory. Our theological book-case is not so well furnished 
as it ought to be— oXiyc.^ ivi oXiyov r£ (plXov ri — jot, 

such as it is, wc challenge the exhibition of uch a sentiment 
in Taylor, or Hooker, or Barrow, severally,” as l*:.rr has 
before written, '‘the objects of our love, ot our re erence, 
and of our adrairalioii”) in Hammond or in Tillotson, ox* 
Beveridge, or Aiede, or Chilliiigwortii, or Joseph Hall; in 
South or Bull or Pearson ; Butler, Palcy, Patrick, Lowth or 
Whitby, or any of those whom we have incidentally quoted ^ 
in this note, or, (we fear not to add) in any theologian of 
name in any century of the Church's history. Let one tes- 
timony stand for all; — from the Hulsean Lectures of an emi- 
nent living divine : — 

** Strange that even where the^ have not been stirring excitements, 
where th^ere has been no trumpet peal spunding in men’s ears and 
summoning them to do battle for some perilled truth, that even here, 
too, multitudes of men should have been well pleased to employ their 
“ lives in learning themselves better to understand,— in seeking to make 
others understand better, — this one book ; — ^which have counted their 
lives worthily spent, and all other wisdom and knowledge then only 
t(> have found their true purj^ose and direction, when doing service as 
*‘the handmaids unto it. For vast as is the apparatus of helps of all 
“ kinds which have accumulated round some other books— the signal 
** monuments of human intellect and power; many as we find to be well 
satisfied to be nothing as independent labourers in the field of know- 
** ledge, content to be only ministrant to the better understanding of 
*‘thiB author or that book; yet are these taken altogether few and 
“ insignificant beside those which have thus felt in respect to the one 
** Book with which we have to do. Surely the spectacle of any great 
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'' library, and of the volumes there which stand in immediate connexion 
with this one, with the certainty that so lon|^ as the world stands, 
*' they will go on accumulating^ and multiplying, must, to a thoughtful 
-**mind, suggest many meditations of what the meaning and significance 
*'of that one must be, and the manner in which it must set in motion 
“ the minds of men. Nor will he, meditating upon this, fail to call tc 
“ mind, that those which stand in direct relation to that Volume, which 
bear ujicn the front that they are thus connected with it, multitudinous 
past all count as they seem, are yet but a small fraction of those which 
“ owe to this one all which is most characteristic in them — their impulse, 
their motive, their form, their spirit ; — that all European literature is 
** there as in its germ — that even the works that seem to stand remotest 
** from it, least to owe a fealty to it, do yet pay to it the unconscious, it 
** may be the unwilling, homage of being wholly different from what 
“ they would have been, had they indeed at all existed without it.” 

This doctrine, thinks Mr. Coleridge, (which is its peculiar 
character) cannot be diminished or qualified without revers- 
ing it. JEsHo ; though in a certain acceptation, and to the 
same extent as here, the same, it seems to us, may be said of 
every doctrine. For however small an error or overstate- 
ment is incorporated writh what is, in the main, true, that 
error does \dtiate the aggregate, and its removal would res- 
tore to it an aggregate purity, or, in other words, render it the 
reverse of what it was, as a whole, before. We believe we 
follow the great body of English Divines, in stating that the 
doctrine, as Mr. Coleridge has put it, would be utterly dis- 
claimed ; but as to how much modification it might need to 
make it a correct exponent of a belief on this point which 
^ might be accounted orthodox, there will be a very considerable 
variety of opinion. On the modus of Inspiration, there has 
always been a latitude of belief. John Wesley, wc learn 
from the Confessions,^^ held its verbal completeness to be so 
great as to confute the researches of modern science. Others 
are said to have gone further than he, and to have believed 
in the divine origin of every poiA and accent. A third school, 
of which Dr. Chalmers .is the modern Coryphaeus, contend 
for the verbal inspiration of every part of Holy Writ, with- 
out which, it is their opinion, that we are “ left without a 
Bible, — for we afe left to guess as we may, when it is and 
when it is not that the voice speaketh to us from heaven.’^ 
Still they admit the compatibility of this tenet with the 
human origin of diacritical points, and the adoption of an un- 
scientific language on the several of the phaenomcna of natiu'e. 
A fourth opinion is admirably represented by our present 
Metropolitan: — 

** By referring to the language of the Apostles, we shall find that the 
'' divine inspiration was extended to every part of the canonical writings. 
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“ in the proportion in which each part stood related to the religion they 
** communicate. Whatever weight the different parts of the sacred edifice 
** were intended to sustain, a correspondent strength of inspiration was 
“placed, as it were, at the foundation. Thus all is held immovably 
“ together, llie triumphal arch of truth is, to us and in its results, 
“equally firm in all its parts, whether we can trace out the relative 
“ strength of the materials or not. 

“ Sometimes ‘we read of divine messages by visions, dreams, angelic 
“voices; at other times the Almighty appears to have revealed 
“truth immediately to the minds of the Apostles. Sometimes the 
“ sacred writers were rapt in the overpowering communications of the 
“ Spirit. At other times, and as the matter varied, their memory was 
“ fortified to recall the Saviour’s life, doctrines, parables, miracles, dis- 
“ courses. In a different manner, an author accompanies St. Paul, and 
“ records what he saw and heard. Again, an Apostle hears of disorders 
“ in the Churches, and is moved by the blessed Spirit to write to them, 
“ to denounce judgments, to prescribe a course of conduct. At other 
“ times, he enters upon a series of Dmne arguments ; delivers in order 
“tlie truths of the Gospel; or expounds the figurative economy of 
“ Moses. 

“ What the extent of the inspiration was in each case, we need not, in- 
“ deed we cannot, determine. We infer from the uniform language of 
“ the New Testament, that in each case such assistance was afforded, 
“as the exigencies of it required. The different measures, or kinds 
“ of inspirations, it is not foi man to know, for man to say. Where the 
“ in8])iration of suggestion, of direction, of eleva.ion, of suntrinten- 
“ dence, w'as severally afforded, we cannot, we ough» not to wisn, to dc- 
“ cide." 

In this ppiiiion, which has found ?> most successful 
advocate in the learned non-conformist Divine Dr.®. Hen- 
derson, and is also, wc believe, that wliich at present pre- 
vails in the Church, we completely concur. It is our belief, 
if we may adopt the language of a considerable and orthodox 
English critic, that instead of heating ourselves in contro- 
versy about general or special, plenary or partial, inspira- 
^^tioii, we should simply contend for that degree of it, by 
whatever name it is to be called, which is sufficient, as an 
" instrument, for the exhibition of the divine counsels, and 
‘^^as a guarantee against essential and substantial error in 
matters which affect the salvation of our souls.” 

Still, as each one of these opinions is, in a sense, the 
reverse of the others; (verbal inspiration, up to diacritical 
points and to the confounding of modern science, being the 
reverse of verbal inspiration mihmi such exaggerating quali- 
fications — and so on of the rest:) — so we believe that a 
man may hold either of the four specified tenets on inspira- 
tion, (except, perhaps, the most restrictive) and yet hold the 
reverse of the dogma which Mr, Coleridge would disinge- 
nuously fasten on the Church. 

4 M 
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On his own faith — except that faith be of a compass^ 
not in all cases to investigate every portion^ but still to repu- 
diate no portion of the canonical Scriptures after due investi- 
gation, — a man canmt be a Christian. If he receive less 
than all which David wrote in the Psalms, he must receive 
less than fmnd St. Peter and his fellow Apostles. And the 
same observation might be made of the Law, and the Pro- 
phets, and the inclusive canon of the Old Testament. And 
the very essence of infidelity is to diminish the vibrations, 
and so disconcert the harmonics, of what God hath spoken, 
at sundry times and in divers manners unto the fathers by 
the prophets, which have been since the world began. If 
any man to whom the record of them hath come, self-satis- 
fied of their waauthenticity, cast away the Scriptures bodily, 
and reprobate the search of them, that man is not so much 
an infidel as a bigot. It is not the exclusion of what men 
have embraced in their Christianity which makes the infidel, 
but the exclusion of one jot or one tittle of what God has 
embraced in ‘His Word. Ah — but here^s a petilio principii 
we shall be told. What has he so embraced ? The Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms — saith Christ. The bcK)k of 
prophecy, whose words to take away, is to take away our 
parts out of the book of life, saith St. John. 

We hope we are not uncharitable in surmising that Mr, 
Coleridge^s supposed case of the Sceptic may b^ a record of 
his ow^ progress towards religious enlightenment. There 
was a time, we know, for his youthful writings bear witness 
to it, when he speciilatcd whether Franklin's knowledge of 
electricity might not, in the last judgment, be accepted as a 
set-off against his want of faith; and whether Priestley's 
science would not do something towards expiating his denial 
of the atonement ; and traces arc not w^anting of a spirit with- 
in himself, at the same period of his life, which we think be- 
yond a doubt he would subsequently have deemed latitudin^v- 
rian. In proof of this, we might point to many passages in 
his sublime juvenile poem entitled Religious Musings," the 
tendencies of which appear to us to be altogether pantheistic. 
But afterwards a deep and blessed change came over his ima- 
ginings. He learned not to think less of the God of nature — 
(for nature, universal nature, he loved most intensely to the 
last) — ^but more of the God of revelation, in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself. The atonement, not His omnific, 
omnipresent mind, then became to him the standing proof 
of His love. And how did his theologicjd expressions corres- 
pond to this happy enlightenment? Hear him in Aids to 
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Reflections^ — (Vol. I. p. 231, 5th Edition.) "Where the mys- 
" teries of Religion, and truths superscnsual, are either cut 
'‘and squared for the comprehension of the Understanding, 
" the faculty judging according to sense, or desperately torn 
" asunder from the Reason, nay fantastically opposed to it ; 
" where private interpretation is every thing, and the Church 
" nothing, then the mystery of Original Sin will be either rc- 
"jeeted, or evaded, or perverted into the monstrous fiction 
“ of hereditary sin — guilt inherited ; in the mystery of Re- 
" (lemption metaphors will be obtruded for the reality ; and 
" in the mysterious appurtenances and symbols of Redemption 
" (regeneration, grace, the Eucharist, and spiritual commu- 
"nion) the realities will be evaporated into metaphors." 

In a note to this admirable Aphorism (of which we arc 
sorry that we have room but for a fragment), he enlarges 
on the office of the Church as a witness an interpreter of 
Holy Writ. 

** It is unnecessary for the author to repeat his fervent Amen to the 
“ wifili and prayer of our late good old King, tKat ‘ eveiy adult in the 
“ British Empire should be able to read his Bible, and have a Bible to 
“ read.* Nevertheless, it may not be superfluous t< declare 'd;at in thus 
“ protesting against the liberty of private interpreiation, I do not mean 
to condemn the exercise or deny the right of ind'o idual judgment. I 
“ condemfi only tli( pretended right of every individual, com}»etent and 
‘incompetent, to iiueryidt Scripture in a sense of his own, in upposi- 
“ lion to the judgment of the vylmrch, witliout 1 aowledge of the urigi- 
“ iials, or of the languages, the history, customs, opinions, and contro. 
“ versies of the age and country in which they were written ; and where 
“ the interpreter judges in ignorance or in contempt of uninterrupted 
“ tradition, the unanimous consent of Fathers and Councils, and the 
“ universal faith of the Church in all s^es. It is not the attempt to 
“fonn a judgment which is here called in question; but the grounds, 
or rather the no-grounds oil which the judgment is formed and relied 
"on. 

‘‘My fixed principle is : that a Christianity without a Church exercis- 
“ing spiritual authority is vanity and dissolution. And my belief is, 
“ that when Popery is rushing in ujion us like an inundation, the nation 
“^ill find it to be so. 1 say Popery; for this too 1 hold for a delusion 
“ that Romanism or Roman Catholicism are separable from Popery. Al- 
most as readily could 1 suppose a circle without a centre.*’ 

It will not, we presume, be doubted that this is language 
very different to that which has been quoted from the " Con- 
fessions of an Enquiring Spirit — ^the mind, not to interpret 
discordantly from tradition, and councils, and the universal 
Church, could hardly be the mind to wait, and suspend 
judgment on parts of these Psalms which have been uni- 
versally, in the Church, accredited as inspired. And it is in 
his "Aids to Reflection" that we must look for Coleridge’s 
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matured theological opinions ; by far the most weighty and 
profound of all his philosophical writings^ and that by which, 
if by any, he has a name to live. 

Where learned he, then, the important truth, that it is 
not enon^ to commune with our Bibles on the mountain, and 
wait^ ere we receive them, till those find us which seem dis- 
crepancies — ^that to him who begins with doubt, or even ad- 
mits it as he progresses, some really burgeoning branches 
will always be viewed as dry and rotten, because the word 
preached profiteth not, when unmixed with faith in them 
that hear it ? Was it by secret communings, and the licence 
of private interpretation ? We trow not. We ascribe it ra- 
ther to attrition with such faithful hearts as those of Words- 
worth and of Southey. ^^Good company and good dis- 
course,^' writes Izaac Walton, are the very sinews of vir- 
tue," and so are they of faith. How different the theology 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s later life was to any which could en- 
tertain smpense on account of the passages cited from the 
Psalms, may* be gathered from his Sonnet of the Commina- 
tion Service. 

“ Shun not this rite, neglected, yea abhorred 

** Hy men of unreflecting mind, as calling 

“Man to curse man, (thought monstrous and appalling ) 

“ Go thou and hear the threatenings of the Lord ; 

“ Listening within his Temple, see his sword 
“ Unsheathed in wrath to strike the offender’s head, 

“ Thy own, if sorrow for thy sin be dead, 

“ Guilt unrepented, pardon unimplored. 

“ Two aspects bears Truth needful for salvation ; 

“ Who knows not that f — yet would this delicate age 
“ Look only on the Gosfiers brighter page : 

“ Let light and dark duly our thoughts employ ; 

“ So shall the fearful words of Commination 
“ Yield timely fruit of peace and love and joy.” 

We are unwilling to prolong criticism on this, we venture 
to think, annulled production of Mr. Coleridge. The last 
extract, however, demands a word. " As long," he writes, 
“ as Christians considered their Bible as a plenteous enter- 
tainmcnt, where every guest, duly called and attired," in- 
stead of troubling himself about his neighbour, was eontent 
to find food meet for himself, " so long did the tenet that 
“the Scriptures were written under the special influence of 
“the Holy Ghost remain safe and profitable;" and indeed 
“ with the feelings with which it was uttered, was a truth." 
Uttered with other feelings, and by men confounding the 
truth, in the overflow of love and gratitude, it was, “ at worst, 
a harmless hyperboW^ ! 
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We quite agree with our very able Correspondent^ that in 
India, the confusion, if hyperbolical, cannot be harmless. 
Still we trust his whole apprehension arises from an unde- 
signed exaggeration of sentiments upon Holy Writ which 
have been entertained by our st^dard Divines, which owes 
its paternity to the hyperboles of Mr. Coleridge. 

We conimeiid our imperfect observations to the lenity of 
our Correspondent. They have been written, and sent to 
press, sheet by sheet, without the transcript for reference of 
a single line, and so are necessarily far other than as we would 
have them. But from long and careful consideration of 
their principal topic, and also from the great names which 
have furnished the better half of them, we trust that the 
clement of Truth is in them. We look forward with great 
interest to a development of what may appear, to our Corres- 
pondent, to be the course of Christian instruction for India ; 
and if then again we find an expression seeming, from the 
principles on which we work, to call for comment, may we 
fix our mind on the golden maxim of theological controversy 
— rcfcllerc sine pertiuacia, ct rcfelli sine iracundia, esse 
parati. 
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IV. 


NEWMAN’S DISCOURSES TO MIXED CONGREGATIONS.* 

OuK object in calling attention to these Discourses is not 
to present the reader with a digest of all that is contained in 
them^ but chiefly to enter our protest against the unscrupu- 
lous manner in which they advocate the distinctive dogmas 
of Rome. They possess^ no doubt, passages of great elo- 
quence and power, nice analysis of mental emotions, stirring 
appeals to the affections and fears, and some practical exhor- 
tations to a life of faith and holiness to which it would not 
be easy to find a parallel. And, if it suited our purpose, we 
might cull many passages exhibiting ample proof of that vigor- 
ous intellect for which Mr. Newman has so long been remark- 
able, — an intellect, however, we are sorry to say, used in the 
elucidation and enforcement of positions wholly untenable, 
and with a cold and heartless contempt for his opponents, 
which nothing can justify or excuse. We think also that 
the very positiveness with which he speaks, the very con- 
tempt whicli he expresses for those "religions which liave 
lasted a whole two or three centuries in a corner of 
the earth,” (as if Rome was the o/n^aXoc) are sympto- 
matic of some lurking disbelief in the system with which he 
is endeavouring to identify himself. So strongly, indeed, 
does this peculiarity strike us, and so remarkable is the sort of 
proof which he demands before he can give his acquiescence 
and assent, that we cannot help considering this book, with 
all its pretensions to faith and the submission of the intellect, 
as bearing unequivocal evidence of the sceptical mind of its 
author. 

If we were called upon to characterise these Discourses 
in one word, we should say that their leading fault is rhe- 
torical sophistry. Of course we do not expect hortatory 
addresses to be specimens of dry logic, but we have a right 
to expect that they shall contain sound and manly argument. 
But here we have all the grounds, the facts, the substrata, 
of his appeal assumed and settled ; and the business of the 
writer seems to bo to strew such sweet and fascinating flowers 
of rhetoric over these facts that one shall never care to en- 
quire what there is below. With a man whose love for 
beauty of language outweighs immoderately his jqdgment 


* Dbcoarses addressed to Mixed Congregations, by John Henry Mewmiuij 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Non. London, 1849. 
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of facts, these Discourses would be all-powerful. But has 
not Mr. Newman mistaken his country? Is the English 
mind likely to be led away by elegance of language and 
beauty of expression ? Can you find any assembly of Eng- 
lishmen like the SiKaffrvpiov of the Athenians, where the 
award of victory is given, not to the excellence of truth, but 
to the cleverness and eloquence of the speaker ? How much 
less likely is an Englishman to be swayed by a book disfigur- 
ed by such grotesqueness and puerility as that in p. 147. 
** Such too was my own dear Father, St. Philip,^^ Mr. New- 
man^s patron-saint, whose glorious intercession^^ is invoked 
in the Dedication of the Book in behalf of Cardinal Wise- 
man. To shew, however, that we have no mean opponent to 
deal with, even in mere power of language, and at the same 
time to give a specimen of the eloquence which pervades 
these Discourses, we will extract a passage or two. Take the 
following description of a lost soul: — (p. 40.) 

“ O what a moment for the poor soul when it comes to itself and finds 
itself suddenly before the Judgment seat of Chilst! O what a moment 
when, breathless with the journey, and dizzy wiili the brightness, and 
overcome with the strangeness of what is hapjienir to him. ;.nd unable 
to realise, where he is, th(^ sinner hears the voice of the accusing spirit 
bringing up all the sins of his past life which 1; has fo^ts<>ttcn, or 
which he has expl lined away, whirh he would not allow to be sins, 
thougli he suspected th.-y were; when he hears him detaPmg all the 
mercies of God whieli has despised, all his ..amings whicli he has 
set at nought, all his judgments which he has outlived ; when that h>il 
One follows out the growth and progress of a lost soul, how it expanded 
and was confirmed in .sin, — ^how it budded forth into leaves and flowers, 
grew into branches, and rij)ened into fruit till nothing was wanted for 
its full condemnation I And oh ! still more terrible, still more distract- 
ing when the Judge sjteaks, and consigns it to the jailors till it shall pay 
the endless debt which lies against it ! * Impossible ! 1 a lost soul, 1 
separated from hope and from peace for ever! It is not I of whom the 
Judge so spake, there is a mistake somewhere; Christ, Saviour, hold 
thy hand — one minute to explain it. My name is Deraas. I am but 
Demas, not Judas, or Nicolas, or Alexander, or Philetus, or DiotrejUies. 
VVliat ! eternal pain ! for me ! Im|K>8sible, it shall not be.’ ” 

Take also the following description of the worship Bl 
wealth, p. 95 : — 

“Their God is Mammon. I do not mean to say that all seek to be 
wealthy ; but that all bow down before wealth. Wealth is that to which 
the multitude of men pay an instinctive homage. Tliey measure happi- 
ness by wealth, and by wealth they measure respectability. Numbers, I 
say, there are who never dream that they shall be rich themselves, but 
who still at the sight of wealth feel an involuntary reverence and awe, 
jw8t as if a rich man must be a good man. They like to be noticed by 
some particular rich man; they like on some occasion to have spokenjvith 
him, they like to kn6w those who know him, to be intimate with his de- 
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pendents, to have entered his house, nay to know him by siip^ht. Not, 1 
repeat, that it ever comes into their mind that such wealth will one day be 
theirs, not that they see the Wealth, for the man who has it may dress and 
hve and look like other men ; not that they expect to gain some benefit 
from it : no, theirs is a disinterested homage, it is a homage resulting from 
an honest, genuine, hearty admiration of wealth for its own sake, such as 
that pure love which holy men feel for the Maker of all ; it is a homage 
resulting from a profound faith in wealth, from the intimate sentiment of 
their hearts, that, however a man may look — ^poor, mean, starved, decre- 
pit, tiilgar — ^yet if he be rich, he differs from all others ; if he be rich, 
he has a gift, a spell, an omnipotence, — that with wealth he may do all 
things.” 

But it WRS not our purpose in reviewing this book to call 
attention to its uncommon eloquence, nor yet to enter into 
a general criticism of its contents, but only to remark upon 
such passages as either betray the neophyte anxious to throw 
himself, heart and soul, into a new and untried set of theo- 
logical expressions, or the convert inventing theories to ex- 
cuse the step he has taken and recommend his present posi- 
tion. ^ 

The Seventh Discourse, on Perseverance in Grace, opens 
with the following passage (p. 132) : 

There is no truth, my brethren, which Holy Church is more earn- 
est in impressing upon us than that our salvation from first to last is the 
gift of God. It is tnie indeed that we merit eternal life by our works of 
obedience ; but that those works are meritohoue of such a reward, this 
takes place not from their intrinsic worth, but from the free appoint- 
ment, and bountiful promise of God ; and that we are able to do them at 
all is the simple result of his grace.” 

Now, what is the meaning of ^^it is true indeed Is not 
that a form of expression qudi^ng in some measure what has 
gone before ? Is not this its ordinary and recognised meaning ? 
But here there is no qualification ; our salvation,’’ says our 
author, from first to last is the gift of God,” he has left him- 
self no room for qualification or diminution of his meaning. 
We are acquainted with tho manner in which the Schoolmen 
define meritum, namely, that meritum hominis apud Deum 
#sse non potest, nisi secundum praesuppositionem Divinsc 
ordinationis,” but where is the use of employing words in a 
sense which they never can be made to bear ? A little fur- 
ther on, indeed, in this same Discourse, we meet with a sort 
of explanation of this paradox which we are reprehending : 

did we not depend on ourselves, we should become careless 
and reckless, nothing we did or did not do having any bear- 
ing on our salvation; did we not depend on God, we should 
be presumptuous and self-sufficient.” This is unquestion- 
ably true, for it is only an expansion of, Work out your 
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own salvation with fear and tremblings for it is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do, of his good pleasure/' 
But surely this is a very different thing from saying that we 
merit eternal life. No one would affirm that when St. Paul 
commands us to " work out our own salvation," he intends 
to admit that, if we do so, we shall merit eternal life. Now 
to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, 
hut of debt!* And again, and if by grace, then is it no 
more of works," non igitur ex operibus^ that is, says St. Au- 
gustine, ex aliquo operum merito. It may perhaps be said 
that the Roman Doctrine of Gratia efficax so strongly assert- 
ed by Thomas Aquinas, and the perseverantia Dei donum, 
and Mr. Newman's from first to last," sufficiently guard 
tlicir doctrine of merit from the abuses which would other- 
wise spring from it. We doubt that. We doubt whether it 
is possible even for a clear-headed and learned Romanist to 
use a word so plainly forbidden in Scripture without some 
feeling of presumption and self-dependence ; and we believe 
that the doctrine has produced its natural add necessary 
consequences in the ar.iiids of the uneducated, w^ho really 
seem tq think that, after doing such and nch good ivorks, 
they do merit God’s favour, and wlio are not afraid to nsethe 
languagt; of remonstrance and reproach t ^v/ards and 
good angels when they fail to obtain whui they think they 
i»ave a right to. Mny wc not also refer the same cause 
that astonishing irreverence and profaneness among Roman 
Catholics which ha\o been observed frequently by recent tra- 
v<dlers, and whujii Mr. Newman alludes to (by way of excuse 
of course) in this vxdunie. 

The following passage (pp. 188-9) furnishes a clue to 
unravel many of the mysteries which attach, in the minds 
of English Churchmen, to the present position of Mr. 
Newman. 

Anti thus men who are not in the Church, and who have no prac- 
tical experience of the Catholic devotion to the Blessed Motlier of (xod, 
when they read our prayers and litanies, and observe the strength of 
their language, and the length to which they run, confidently assert that 
she is, in every sense and uray, the object of our worship, to the exclu- 
sion, or in rivalry, of the Supreme God ; not understanding^ that He ** in 
whom we live, and move, and are,*' who new-creates us with his grace, 
and who feeds us with His own Body and Blood, is closer to us and 
more intimately with us than any creature; that Saints, and Angels, 
and the Blessed Virgin herself, are necessarily at a distance from us, 
compared with Him, and, that whatever lan^iage we use towards them, 
f hough our words were the same as those whi^ we used to our Maker, they 
would only carry with them a sense, which is due and proportionate to 
the object we address. And thus these objectors are detected by their 

4 N ' 
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which Mr, Newman is here representing. It is well known 
that all the great dissenting Bodies have a recognised tradi- 
tion (we use the word in no offensive sense) which guides 
and gives a colour to the opinions of every individual mem- 
ber of the Body. No society could get on without it. 

In the very remarkable Sermon entitled " Prospects of the 
Catholic Missioner” — a Sermon remarkable for its graphic 
power, and for a very clever imitation of the opening scene 
of the Fifth Act of the Merchant of Venice — Mr. Newman 
gives us his views of the position of the Church of England : 
(pp. 265-6.) 

“ Here at least you will say is Catholicity even greater than that of 
Mahomet. Oh, my brethren, be not begtiiled by words: will any 
thinking man say for a moment, whatever this Ejection be worth, that 
the established Religion is supeiior to time and place ? \Vell, if not, 
why set about proving that it is ? Rather, docs not its essence lie in its 
recognition by the State ? is not its establishment its very /orrn;'' AVhat 
would it be, would it last ten years, if abandoned to itself? It is its 
establishment which erects it into a unity and individuality ; can you 
contemplate it 'though, you stimulate your imagination to the task, abs- 
tracted from its churches, palaces, colleges, parsonages, resources, civil* 
precedence, and national position ? Strip it of this world, and it has been 
a mortal operation, for it nas ceased to be. Take its Bishops out of tlu*. 
Legislature, tear its formularies from the Statute Book, open its Uni- 
versities to Dissenters, let the secularisation of its Clergy be legal, re- 
move the civil penalty from its prayer meetings, and what would he its 
definition? You know that, did not the State ^ompel it to he one, it 
would split at once into three several bodies, each bearing within them 
[itself] the elements of further divisions.” 

As this is nothing m6rc than the superannuated taunt of 

Parliament-Church,” we shall be excused from attempting 
its refutation. The following spirited language in Mr. 
Neale^s Few Words of Hope in the present Crisis of the 
Church will meet such an objection much better than dry 
reasouiug. 

” Those who employ, says he, this argument of State-supremacy to 
prove that our Church has no life, or to disquiet themselves and others 
lest there should be no life in ber, use an a priori system of reasoning, 
which is manifestly already confuted. Solvitur ambulando may be very 
ptxjr logic, but it is excellent common-sense. Ihe Austrian Generals 
proved to demonstration that they ought, by every rule of war, to have 
beaten Napoleon. No reasoning was ever more satisfactory. The only 
mi.sfortune was that they did not beat him. A Physician may[ pro- 
nounce the pationtls doom; but if the man recovers, Galen himself 
will not persuade us that he is dead. And so to the alarmist now, 1 
should say ; Do you dare, on the strength of human reasonings, logical 
inferences, ingenious deductions, a canon here, an Act of Parliament 
there, an episcopal traitor of such a year, a base concession in such 
another year, an unresisted piece of tyranny at this epoch, a vain strug- 
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ffle at that ; do you dare to dovetail these things together, and bringing 
forward your paper argument, to tell me gravely that we have no life in 
U8 ? I ask you, — if there are no signs of life in the English Church, what 
signs of life would satisfy you? Go to one village after another, and 
everywhere you will find some mark of energy never known before. A 
new Church, or a restored Church, or a new School ; fresh Services, 
more frequent Communions, more frequent Sermons, more assiduous 
visiting, more done for the poor, more claimed from the rich. You will 
find popular feeling everywhere changed. 

“ Twenty years ago the cry was for shortening the Services, now it is 
for increasing them; twenty years ago we had two or three Colonial 
irisho])s, now we have nearly five and twenty ; then hardly a Church, 
except the Cathedrals, have daily Service ; now, in some six hundred, it 
is said ; weekly Communion was then unknown ; now it is not unfrequent. 
And are we really called on to say that all this means nothing? that it is 
accidental, that it jiroves nothing as to the being, or the well-being of 
the Church? A man looks well, moves rapidly, eats heartily, takes 
a lively interest in what is going on, displays considerable strength, and 
you tell me — ^riicse are all hut^appearances ; I can prove to you that 
this man is dying. Assuredly, before I believe you, I must have some 
better argument than that it must be so, because it is according to the 
rules of art, accorcling to the nature of things, that it was always so. 
And accordingly 1 want better arguments in the jiaralle^ case now.** 

The Thirteenth Discourse jui takt n up \'h1i an attempt to 
prove tluit ‘Mt is ipiite as fliffieirt, and ;uite as easy to 
beli<. rv() that there is n God m hc*n’en, us to believe that the 
Catholic Church is Ilis oracle and minister on earth.*^ Mr. 
Newman is certain that this win be eiilled a juirado.v. AVe 
do not .SCO wliy. The usual and correct meanii^ of the 
word paradox is a proposition contradicting some generally 
received ojiiniou, an opinion generally received because in 
its form and appearance it has every mai*k of truth upon 
it. But as regards the two propositions on which Mr. New- 
man means to build so mueli, w c do not see tiicir connec- 
tion; we do not, in fact, imagint’ that any one over held 
any at all upon them when taken together There is 
no legitimate point of comparison between tlic mystcriousness 
of a Peritm and that of a Body^ or at least between the 
mysteriousness of existence^ which is the peculbirity of the 
one, and the mystcriousncs^s of teackiny, which is the peculi- 
arity of the other. It would be a paradox to say that it is 
as difficult and as easy to believe the arguments /or, as those 
ayaimif the existence of a God; but to say that it is as 
difficult and as easy to believe that there is a God in heaven, 
as to believe that the Catholic Church is His onwle and 
minister on earth” may be abundantly imtrue, but it is not 
a paradox. But this by the way. It is not material to the 
subject in hand, and we should not have meddled with the 
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terminology of so acute a man as Mr. Ne\rman, if we did 
not think that some of his later writings betray a desire to 
sacrifice sound reason to private theories and rhetorical 
effect. 

But what is to be said to the assertion itself? When 
he has stated the certainty we have of the existence of God, 
notwithstanding the difficulties winch may be brought 
against that doctrine, and declared (somewhat prematurely, 
w^c must be allow^cd to think) that tlie evidences of the 
Dinne Mission of the Church come over the mind in tlic 
same overpowering manner, he comes to this conclusion ; 

so that if God exists in spite of the difficulties attending 
the doctrine, so the Church may be of divine origin, tliough 
that doctrine too has its difficulties.” Very true, difficulties 
in a doctrine do not make it fijsc. The Churcli may be 
divine, though that doctrine is attended with difficulties. 
But the case is altogether changed when we are called upon 
to admit that, the Church is divine bemuse of those difficul- 
ties; for if there be mysteriousness in her tetudiing, this 
docs but shew that she proceeds from Him who is Himself 
mystery, in the most simple and elementary ideas which we 
have of Him W'hom wc cannot contemplate at all except as 
one who is absolutely greater than our reason, juid utterly 
strange to our im;^nation.^^ To say nothing of the absur- 
dity of an argument which would prove the divinity of that 
Society of religionists who invented and promulgated the 
Elcusiniaii Mysteries, wc must remark that, for the coherence 
of the argument, he should Lave asserted that wc believe in 
the existence of God because of the mysterionsness connect- 
ed with that doctrine. But is the writer prepared to assert 
this? That the doctrine of the existence of an Infinite 
Being should be attended with mysteriousness to our finite 
understandings, and, indeed, that it would be fairly an ob- 
ject of suspicion and distrust if there w ere no mystery about 
it, is undoubtedly tnie; but, surely, this is not the same 
thing as saying that wc believe it became of its raystcrious- 
ncss. But perhaps the clearest way of putting Mr. New- 
man^s argument is to throw it into the form of a syllogism. 
The following syllogism does his jirgumcnt no injustice. 

The existence of a God, which is a right and necessary 
thing to believe, is attended with difficulties ; 

The Divine Mission of the Church is also attended with 
difficulties ; 

Therefore the Divine Mission of the Church is a right and 
necessary thing to believe. 
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One need not be acquainted with that which logicians call 
an undistributed middle to see the double fallacy of this argu- 
ment. 

After such reasoning we shall not be surprised that Mr. 
Newman should be satisfied with the conclusion that if I 
must submit my reason to mysteries, it is not much matter 
whether it is a mystery more or a mystery less.” Perhaps 
not. But we must look well to the quarter whence these 
mysteries come. We can except no mystery from the 
Church as cominr/ from the Church itself Has the Church 
ever made such a claim, has it ^jver affirmed that it has 
power to invent and decree and make binding on us articles 
of pure faith ? \Vc never heard of such a claim. 

But all this appeal to mystery, as proving the exclusive 
Divine Mission of the Homan Catholic Church, cannot fail to 
bring to our memory that the Great Apostacy is itself “ the 
mysienj of iniquity.” Mr. Newman endeavours through the 
whole of this Discourse to impress on us the extreme danger 
of rejecting the claims of Bomanism upon our hllcgiance on 
the gromul of the stupendous mysteries wiiich, (we almost 
shrink from writing it) like God Intasclf, it oifers to our faitli. 
And then he goes on to particularise 1 i.rjse my. »cTies, ..ud io as- 
sert that there can be uo diffa ulty -a receiving theui after yyc 
have once admitted the existence of a God; ‘if he believes,” 
says he, ^‘tl at God has no beginning, why not believe thatlle is 
Three yet One V If he owns that (lod created space, why not 
own also that He ean cause a body to be in many places at 
once ? If he is obliged to grant that He created all things out 
of nothing, why doubt His power to change the sul>stancc of 
brciad into tlie Body of His Sou V” But what does <his prove V 
\Vc only wiuit to know whether all these mysteries are re- 
vealed iVi the Word of God. If they arc there, we will em- 
brace them, but not otherw-isc, even though the; be Uo dif- 
ficult to believe as the deepest mystery which is there re- 
vealed. And is it not the mystery of iniquity to usurp the 
especial office and prerogative of God llimsclf, in laying 
claim to force upon the consciences of men mysteries in- 
vented by itself, by virtue of an assumed power, co-ordinate 
with the Supreme ? 

The Seventeenth Discourse is entitled the Glories of Mary 
for the sake of her Son. This title does not mean, what 
it might fairly be understood to mean, that the Virgin 
Mary is only honoured and called blessed” for the sake 
of the merits of her Son, a meaning fairly deducible (so 
long as it is not intended to imply more than it expresses) 
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from the Song of the Virgin herself, ^'Por behold from 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. For he that 
is mighty hath magnified me, and holy is his Name.^^ The 
meaning of the title is quite different from this, as will be 
apparent from the very commencement of* the Discourse, 
which undertakes to shew that the Glories of Mary are 
something which fit necessarily into the whole system of the 
Cliristian Dispensation, and without which the harmony and 
mutual relation of its parts would be obstructed or destroyed. 
And then after a page (p. 306) which never ought to have 
been written, and which Ve would fain hope Mr. Newman 
would now gladly withdraw, in which he broadly asserts that 
few Protestants have any real perception of the Doctrine of 
God and Man in one Person,^^ and that ^Hhcy speak in a 
dreamy, shadowy way of Christas Diviuitj^^^ — distinctly in- 
cluding in this awful censure the Anglican Communion, or 
Dissenters from it, except a section of the former^^ — after 
this, I say, he goes on to inform us of what precise nature 
these Gloried arc. .. Her first prerogative, he tells us, is her 
maternity, a high prerogative, no doubt, if understood in the 
way in which Elisabeth understood it, when she said, being 
filled with the Holy Ghost, Blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is tins to me 
that the Mother of my Lord should come to But Mr. 

NcwmaiPs \dcw is that her (as being Ilis Mother) is 
committed the custody of tfie Incarnation ” — and that too, 
in such a manner, and to such an extent that, in his opinion, 
if persons '' could once get the world to dishonour the Mo- 
ther, the dishonour of the Son would follow close.^^ How 
strange this language sounds after reading, ** That ull men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father, 

Whosoever denicth the Son, the same hrth not the Fa- 
TiJER.’^ The contrast between Mr. Newmau^s language and 
the language of inspiration must speak for itself. But this is 
not all that is contained in Mr. Newman's view of her pre- 
rogative. The following passage, so far as w’c can understand 
it, is even more reprehensible tWi the foregoing : (p. 370,) 

“ If tlie Deipara is to witness of Emmanuel, she must be necessarily 
more than the Deipara. For consider ; a defence must be strong in or- 
der to he a defence ; a tower must be, like that Tower of David, built 
with hulw'arks ** a thousand bucklers hang upon it, all the armour of 
valiant men.*' It would not have sufficed, in order to bring out and 
impress on us the idea that God is Man, had his Mother been an ordi- 
nary person. A mother without a home in the Church, without dignity, 
without gifts, would have been, as far as the defence of the Incarna- 
tion goes, no mother at all.” 
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But it is not our intention to go regularly through the 
various points of this Discourse. It wiU be sufficient to ex- 
tract one passage as a specimen qf the manner in >vhich the 
Virgin's Prerogative of Intercessory Power is proved. It 
needs no comment. 

“ For if ‘ God heareth not sinners, but if a man be a worshipper of Him, 
and do His will, him He hearoth if the continual prayer of a just man 
availeth much ; if faithful Abraham was required to pray for Abimelech, 
for he was a prophet ; if patient Job was to pray for his friends, for he 
had S]>oken ripfht things before God ; if meek Moses by lifting up bis 
bands turned the battle in favour of Israel against Amalek ; why should 
we wonder at hearing that Mary, the only spotless child of Adam’s seed, 
has a transcendent influence with the God of grace ? If the Gentiles at 
Jerusalem sought Philip because he was an Apostle, when they desired 
access to Jesus, and Philip s|)oke to Andrew as still more closely in our 
Lord's confidence, and then both came to him, is it strange that the 
Mother should have power with the Son, distinct in kind from that of 
the ])urest angel, and the most triumphant saint? If we have faith to 
a<lmit the Incarnation itself, we must admit it in its fulness; why then 
should we start at the gracious appointments which arise out of it, or 
arc necessary to it, or are included in it? If the Creator /romes on earth 
in the form of a rvant and a creature, w hy mhy not His Mother, on 
tlie other hand, rise lo be the Queen of He ven, and l e clothed with the 
JSun, unci Ijave the Moon under her feet?*' 

Tlio last Oiscourjje, entitled the W itness o ' the Glories of 
MarV; is u|;»oii a subject closch coni ected with the preceding, 
and is, iiideed so fir anticipr.fid 1); the introductory part of 
that ])iscou*\se, that w^e shall not be obliged to remark very 
particularly ripoii it. The only new specimen of iitness'^ 
w hich it iS raaterifil to notice is the Assumption. Of this 
Mr. Ncw'inan says. 

It was surely fitting, it was becoming, that she should be tak^n 
up into heaven, and nut lie in the grave till Christ’s second lining, who 
had passed a life of sanctity and miracle such as hers.” ” But though 
she died as well as others, she died not as uiUers die. lor, through the 
merits of her Son, by whom she was what she was, by the gi£ '^e of 
Christ which in her had anticipated sin, winch had filled iu:i with light, 
which had purified her flesh from all defilement, slic had been saved 
from disease and inaladjf, and all that weakens and decays the bodily 
frame. Original sin had not been formed in her, througli the wear of 
her senses, and the waste of her substance, and the decrepitude of 
years propagating death. She died, but her ileath was^ a mere fact, not 
an effect ; and when it was over, it ceased to be. »She died, that she 
might live; she died as a matter of form or a ceremony, (as I may call 
it) to fulfil, what is called, the debt of nature, — as she received Baptism 
or Confirmation, — not primarily for herself, or because of sin, but to 
submit herself to her condition, to glorify God, and to do what her Son 
did ; not however as her Son and Saviour with any suffering, or for any 
special end ; not with a Martyr’s death, for her Mart)rrdom had been 
l>efore it, and one had made it, and made it for all ; but in order to finish 
her course, and to receive her crown.” 

4 u 
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If the fitness and harmony, of which our Author has been 
speaking, mean what they are understood to mean, we pre- 
sume that the belief of the poctrine of the Assumption is ne- 
cessary to salvation, especially as ^^thc custody and defence 
of the Incarnation" depend partly upon it ; and indeed he 
seems to say as much when he aiSirms (p. 399) so mupli 
cannot be doubted, from the consent of the whole Catholic 
world, and the revelations made to holy souls, that, as is be- 
fitting, she is, soul and body, with her Son and God in hea- 
ven, and that we have to celebrate not only her death, but her 
Assumption/^, Those who believe that Holy Scripture con- 
tainetli all things necessary fo salvation" need not be warned 
against such a palpable adding to the Word of God. And 
we should think that even those who do admit the power of 
the Church to make new articles of faith would be startled 
if they were to attempt to realise to their own minds, with- 
out reference to the glowing language of these Discourses, 
the Jfor/ of Heaven which Mr, Newman\s imagination has 
conjiued up^ Instead of the awe produced on our minds 
by the contemplation of the mysterious Union of the Di- 
vine Tlirec in one Nature; instead of the definite and 
natural feeling of reverence arising from, the knowledge that 
God is all in all instead of that mixture of human feel- 
ings of love for the Man Christ Jesus with a sense of His In- 
communicable power and majesty as God ; instead of that 
entire trustfulness which we have in Him with whom we 
have to do ; instead of all this we have a Queen of Heaven" 
intruded upon us, a Mother with power over her Son, a 
power not arising from that deep love which Christ bore to 
her, a power not like that of fervent and faithful prayer, but 
a power belonging to her naturally and neccssailLy in right 
of her being the Mother of God." Is there any ** fitness," 
any harmony in this ? The following passage will shew better 
thmi any argument how the Glories of Mary, instead of be- 
longing fitly and becomingly to the Scheme of Christianity, 
do, in fact, obscure and almost eclipse the Author of our 
Redemption. 

0 my dear children, young men and young women, what need have 
you of tne intercession of the Virgin Mother, of her help, of her pat- 
tern, in this respect ! What shall bring you forward in the narrow way, 
if you live in the world, but the thought and the patronage of Mary ? 
AVhat shall seal your senses, what shall tranquillise your heart, when 
sights and sounaB of danger are around you, hut Mary i what shall give 
yon patience and endurance, when you are wearied out with the length 
of tbe 4 :ondict with evil, with the unceasing necessity of precautions, 
with the irksomeness of observing them, with the teaioasness of their 
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repetition^ with the strain upon your mind, with your forlorn and cheer- 
less condition, hut a loving communion with her ? She will comfort you 
in your discouraf^ements, solace you in your fatigue, raise you after your 
falls, reward you for your successes. She will shew you her Son, your 
God, and your all.*' 

Again, 

She is more precious than all riches ; and all things that are desired 
are not to he compared with her. Her ways are beautiful ways, and 
all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay hold of 
her; and he that shall retain her is blessed. As a vine hath she 
brought forth a pleasant odour, ^d her flowers are the fruit of honour 
and virtue. Her spirit is sweeter than honey, and her heritage than 
the honeycomb. They that eat her shall yet be hungry, they that 
drink her shall still thirst. Whoso hearkeneth to her, shall not be con- 
founded, and they that work by her, shall not sin.*’ 

Ill reviewing this work we have purposely omitted to men- 
tion what there is of sound, striking and practical remarks in 
it. The reader will of coui*se expect to find such remarks in 
a volime romiug from the pen of the Author ofi Newman's 
Parochial Scrmoiis.'' Ife will wot he altogethci disappointed 
in this (expectation, but wc will venture to that Ws satis- 
faction will be both . eiJom tind tially cfvcitcd. But we 
hav{3 nut taken my notice of tbcM, partlv because* our im- 
mediate objd’t was to call attention to the unscrupulous 
manner in vriiich the new convert has not only thrown him- 
self into the Romish system, but also invented theories to 
account for and recommend it, and partly because we felt 
that our praise could add nothing to his high reputation as a 
preacher. Must wc not say alas! that wt. can add as little 
to his present reputation for sophistry and disingenuous 
reasoning ? 
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V. 

THE LATE REV. PROFESSOR STREET. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENARES MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — ^Nothing short of a sense of duty would induce me 
to renew, by a re-perusal, the pain I felt on first glancing 
over the articles which have appeared in the Christian Intel- 
ligencer on the late Rev. Professor Street, and to enter upon 
the unwelcome task of making some remai'ks in detail upon 
the way in which the writer of them has treated the memory 
of our late friend. For these remarks, which will of necessity 
run to some length, I crave the indulgence of insertion in 
yoiir excellent Magazine. 

I think that duty calls me to the task for these reasons : 
First, that the memory of our friend may be vindicated from 
all the charges brought against him in the articles ; SecoiuUy, 
that the public may be correctly informed on some points 
mooted in them, ^bout which I have obtained the boat in- 
formation ; and Thirdly, in the hope, that the Editors of the 
C. I., and tlie winter of the articles in particular, may be 
led to re-consider the statements they have published, and 
do something to heal the wound they have made in tlic 
Church. If 1 appear to assume the tone of a monitor, 1 must 
plead the strong personal nature of the subject, and, at 
the same time, my desire to treat it in a sober and t|uiet 
spirit. 

The effect, which the articles in the C. I. were calculated 
to produce upon the public, is one to be deeply regretted. 
Whilst they have taught the friends of Professor Street to 
revere his memory the more, they have tended to break that 
' godly union and concord,^ which in these days all Church- 
men should be at pains to preserve ; they have shocked men 
who are beyond the reproach of ^ party and they have 
encouraged in worldly men contempt for religion in general. 
And I have reason to think, that the best friends of the In- 
lelligencer, how warmly soever they sympatliise with the 
views of its Editors, have not approved of the style and con- 
tents of those fatal articles, — of the extent to which the writer 
of them has suffered liimself to traduce the Professor’s 
character, and of his persevering defence of his conduct after 
a month’s time for reflection. 1 think too, that their confi- 
dence must have been shaken in those extreme theological 
lotions which allowed the writer’s remarks upon the late 
Professor, and which moved him to attempt to justify them. 
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It cannot but strike every observer that when Profr. S. was 
alive, the Editors of the C. I. had not a word to say to his 
manly, Christian-like and scholar-like refutation of their bor- 
rowed criticism. But, now that he is dead, they are the first 
and only public writers who have ventured to speak against 
liim. All others, whether theological opponents or not, have 
singularly united to pay him their tribute of respect. The 
management of the Magazine had, it is true, passed in the 
meantime into other hands, but into the hands of men who 
profess to start on the principles of that * large Christianity^ 
which distinguished its first Editor, the late Bishop Corrie. 
How little they have fulfilled these promises will be too evi- 
dent as we advance in our argument. 

They are evidently startled at the published account of 
the Professor^s death, and at the ^ softened feelings’ towards 
him of some who had been led to think harshly of him before : 
and in order to do away with this (it is their own confession) 
they have had recourse to language which they thought like- 
ly to produce a revulsion of feeling againbst-hiii, — but which 
has had the cfl'ect of confirming general impression in his 
favour. 

They have said we accept with jo ’ the proof that 
w e w ere mistaken , tlie Church i richer by one Immortal 
soul th;:n \v(^ had believed. He did not hojd the principles 
w'o tb(Uigh‘ . Let no one suppose that this is a confirmation 
of ‘ dependence on our own works our friend clearly did 
not hold these, and hence his comfori:.” 

But what did they say ? That he took “ a part against 
God’s truth during life, &c.” 

Now, the person who would use of a deceased brother cler- 
gyman such language as this, ought surely to have remon- 
strated privately with his brother during his life-time, and 
then, if no effect had been produced, have '^toU it tc the 
Church.’’ There can be no excuse for the course he has 
adopted. If the cause of truth requires such an attack now, 
much more did it in his life-time. But indeed iruth never 
requires the aid of intemperate zeal, and is never opposed to 
charity. The highest truth is, that God is love ; and he 
that dwellcth in love, dwelletih in God.” 

Was it not possible to ^ard oneself against the supposi- 
tion of approving all the views of a deceased friend without ^ 
having recourse to such language as the above ? 

I admire Pascal, and believe him to have been a ‘ saintly’ 
man. If you think that I do not know their danger or 
am likely to forget it, warn me not to adopt all his vietvs 
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because he was a good man^ but would this authorize you to 
use such language as that he was opposed to the truth of 
tlierGospel ? 

To write about a person at any time requires considerable 
caution ; to write about a deceased person^ further careful- 
ness to advance nothing against him without the clearest 
proof accompanying it, for the very plain reason that he is 
unable to vindicate himself; and to write about one lately 
deceased demands besides tenderness and respect out of re- 
gard for the living. But the style of tliese articles is that of 
unheeding insinuation of motives and unsparing declamation 
against supposed doings ; there is nothing definite to an- 
swer; it is mere assumption, without any appeal to fact. 
The writer of them has revived against the late Professor 
the often-alleged and as often denied charge of Traetarian- 
ism. Yet in this indefinite acctisation, he has not brought 
forward oi^e single wrong tenet held by tlic Professor, much 
less shown it to be erroneous. He has adduced in evidence 
only his own recollections,^ the sayings of two or three of 
his own friends, general report. Yet, if he felt these grounds 
secure and sufficient, why did he distort the circumstances 
of the Professor's last end as narrated in the Missionanj ? 
Why did he notice the private arrangements of his funeral, 
and accept the statements of a witness about them, who ap- 
pears to have been too much of a partizan to be careful in 
his observations ? How was all this likely to answer the end 
of truth ? 

The writer has nowhere produced evidence of his position, 
that Professor Street was a Tractarian. His only arguments 
are of this kind. The Professor denied tlie charge in his 
life-time ; but we cannot admit the denial, iiiasmucii as cer- 
tain who have also made similar disclaimeis did finally go 
over to Borne.'' WTio the parties are who have maintained 
the honorable and consistent course of Professor Street, and 
yet have joined the Church of Rome, I do not know. But 
even if such cases existed, it is surely not pretended that the 
fact of a man's disclaiming Tractarianism proves him to be a 
Tractarian. Or, again; — the Profevssor was acknowledged 
on all hands to have been a man of high religious character ; 
well, the writer objects that there have been heretics who were 
gof>d men. Biitidoes it follow that, because Arius was a 
man of attractive character, all amiable men are heretics? 
Piety is indeed no absolute proof of the correctness of a 
man’s dogmatic system : but until the errors in his doctrine 
have been pointed out, the virtues and piety of our friend 
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must have their full weight, and must be looked upon as the 
result of sound religious principles. 

What, however, does the writer mean by a Tractarian? 
At first sight it might seem as if he intended by it to denote 
a disguised Romanist, or one whose principles sympathise 
with and tend to Romanism. But it is evident, that he can- 
not really mean this. For he speaks of the late Profr. as the 
head of the Tractarian party in this country, and heads his 
second article ^ The late Profr. Street and his party.' Now, 
I confidently ask, who hold Romanizing views in this Diocese, 
and where is the party in question ? There is, certainly, too 
much of the liigotcd and domineering spirit of Romanism 
around us, but, for my part, and 1 do not speak without 
means of observation, I do not know a single clergyman or 
layman in the English Church in Bengal who holds any 
Romanist tenet. The writer of the articles might have con- 
cluded from the late Profr. 's admitted uprightness of charac- 
ter tliJit he was not a Roinanizer, or he would long ago have 
been a Roxnauist, and he might, on enquiry, hnve confirmed 
this conclusion ijiv the fact, little known ar> it may be, that 
hi* trfhs the most successful oppoheut of Romunum in this 
couafn/A' But he wai also advci:' to docttmal Calvinism; 
and this is what the writer appe .rs to me to by a 

Tractarian. Tliis epithet is employed uovfr much as that of 
Anniniau vvas in Abp. Laud's time. The opponent of puri- 
tanism was then called an Arminian, and every Arminiaii 
was set down by the puritans as a semi-papist. The oppo- 
nent of luoderii puritanisni, however true-hearted and con- 
sistent a Churchman he may be, is iiuliscnminatingly styled 
a Tracjtarian, and — a Tractarian is something worse than it 
semi-papist. I allow that Profr. Street was a Tractarian 
in this seu.se : and 1 believe all the members of the Church 
of Euglaud, who consistently hold her doctrine^’, to be so 
too. • 

I proceed to confirm these general observations by exam- 
ining the articles in detail. The writer of th(?ni begins mth 
an encomium on the high personal character of the late Pro- 
fessor Street, and speaks of 'his devoted zeal' and the 


* To my knowledji^e tie converted a Romanist to Protestantism, after a 
most roraarkablo controversy in the way of learning and acuteness, and 
after not a little trouble he prevented two clergymen from seceding to Rome. 
Moreover, he preached against the errors of Romanism with greater precision 
and regularity than any other with whom 1 am ^quainted. But laud’s 
conversion of twenty^ono Papists to the Church of England did not avail him 
against tho charge of Popeiy. 
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^ entireness wherewith he identified himself with the Mis- 
sionary band and their work/ Now here is no limitation of 
praise. If the words are to be taken in their natural sense^ 
they declare that the Professor made himself in every respect 
one (and that most devotedly) of those who sincerely en- 
deavour to propagate the Gos})cl in this county; that he 
had the ciiuse of the Gospel at heart, and gave himself up to 
its extension. I confess^ then^ that 1 am amazed at readings 
a few lines further on, some sentences with this (as it ap- 
pears to me) ffippant beginning : 

It ia pleasant to find the learned Professor casting himself at last, 
even as tne illiterate rustic or the little child must do, simply and wholly, 
without addition or reserve, “ on Christ and Christ ahme.” We hear not 
a word then of creature confidences, no mingling of man's work with 
Christ’s as the sinner's ground nf dependance before the Ijord, no inter- 
posing of anything save only the “ One Mediator” between the sink- 
ing soul and its God.” 

^At lastM So before, i. c. during his whole life-tirae, 
Profr. Street ‘did not depend for his salvation On Christ 
and Christ alone,” but added to this ^ creature confidences,^ 
‘nian^s work,^ something besides the One Mkihatoh. Now 
tp/iere has the WTitcr found these additions in the late Profr.^s 
words or writings ? I as confidently ask this question as I 
utterly deny the charges. I appeal to those who have enjoy- 
ed his conversation, heard his Sermons, or read Ids wTitings, 
whether they know' of anything that will countenaiu^c such 
expressions, — whether they are not diametrically opposed 
to the Profr.^s whole life and character, his tone both of 
thinking and feeling. 

Further on, the writer desiderates ^somc expressions of 
regret for the doubtful past,^ and thus comments upon the 
^dreadful conflict^ w'ith the aillrmations of faith which fol- 
lowed it : ^ In such hours God often teaches more than had 
been learned in previous ycars.^ lie then uses language 
which insinuates that at this time our fiieud materially 
changed his views of Gospel-truth, insomuch that the writer 
could have desiKjd, I repeat, to hear of ' some expressions of 
regret for the doubtful past.' He hints in a w ord, that the Pro- 
fessor was then that ^at last' he cast himself 'on 

Christ and Christ alone,' and would therefore lead his readers 
to suppose that i^ore our firiend trusted on something short 
of the One Mediator. 

Now even if there had been no evidence agaimt this con- 
struction, we think it ought never to have been adopted, 
when it is iveU-known that some of the deepest Christians 
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have had similar experiences. Thomas Scott, the commenta- 
tor, is an instance that will appeal, surely, to all our feelings. 

But there is abundant evidence against it. The Obituary 
Notice of the Missionary, the only professed source of the 
writer^s information on this matter, contradicts this theory. 
It relates tliat on the Saturday previous the Professor (in 
answer to a question) raised his eyes upwards, and said very 
firmly, ^ I have none in heaven, on earth, or under the earth, 
but Him (God) only.^ And in the evening of that day he 
said to a native clergyman, ^ May the more excellent minds of 
this nation learn that the Cross of Christ is their highest wis- 
dom/ These few weighty words are sufficient, (without re- 
ferring to other sources) to prove that the Profr. did in- 
deed cast himself ^on Christ and Christ alone' before as well 
as after the ^conflict' and that, whatever increase of grace 
may have been vouchsafed in it, there was no need of con- 
version of the heart from ‘ creature confidences.' After this 
erroneous theory upon Profr tsor Street's last savings, (which 
we remark by tbe way, do aot losv their feaered character in 
being given to the world,) the write will forgive me if I re- 
mind him of’ his own* version of in old ma : * (jfe mortuis 
ml nisi vkiu;m/ 

It \ull be seflicient here to adver. to the MTitcr's tergiver- 
sation in his sccoiiJ article, viierc he says that he meant no 
more by lii -i remarks on this subject, than what might be 
said upon that (imauthenticatcd but very natural) saying of 
tlie dying Bishop Butler, that he never felt the force of a 
certain text (John iii, 16) as he felt it theii.t Would this 

♦ 


* Certainly not an imvrovod reading. The old maxim, “ Don’t speak evil 
of a man after his death,” mean» that if you have amy fault to find with a 
man you should say it wJicn ho is alive. The attenuated form of it adoott^ 
by tlio C. I. moans simply “ Don’t speak any faMiood of a man after his 
death” I 

f Probably no reader of tho ‘Analogy’ — a work wliioh contains more 
careful, wclbconsiderod, deliberate, and practic:»l statements on the subject 
of relimon than any other book of modern times — over rose up from the 
perusal of tho following passage, without a deeper practical apprehension of 
this very text : 

‘ God 80 loved the world, that he gave hU onlg-begotlvu Son, that whoso- 
ever helieveth, not, to be sure, in a speculative, but a practical, sense, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish^ ^ve bis Son in the same way of 
goodness to tiio world, as he attbrds particular persons the friendly assistance 
of their fellow-creatures ; when, without it, their temporal ruin would bo the 
certain consequence of their follies ; in the same way of goodness, I say, 
thoiigli in a transceudont and infinitely higher degree.' Part ii. Ch. v. 

Or course the Bishop liad a stronger sense of the application of the text on 
his death-bed than ever he had before, and this is doubtless what occurs in 
the experience of all truly pious men but does such a view justify the laii- 

4 P 
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anecdote then justify his remarks, as given above, or this 
further comment of liis on the Professor's last moments ? 

* Our hope is that in his last days our departed friend was tau^lit. 
‘ more of these high things [i. e. ‘ vital godliness’ and ‘God’s sanctifying 

* work in the souls of his people'] than he had ever k nown before, by that 

* “ Lord of heaven and earth,” who, in his inscrutable dealings, hides 
‘these things from the wise and prudent, and reveals them unto 
‘ babes.’’ 


Or does the writer lament of the good Bishop, that he did 
not then regret the past and confess that there had been 
ground for suspecting him (as certain did suspect him) of 
being a Bomanizer ? 

The writer goes on to inform the public that he remem- 
bers * sayings and doings of his removed friend in disparage- 
ment of the totality and spirituality of Christ's Gospel, of its 
influence on the souls, and of the evidence thereof in the 
experience of the humble, simple, believing people of God.' 

Is it right to appeal to private ^recollections' before the 
public, without; evidence produced of time, place, and witness- 
es, in such a ease as this, in w hich the character of the dead 
is concerned ? I would ask further, wdio are ^ the hurabU\ 
simple, believing people of God,' in whom the Profr. refused 
to recognise the evidences of the influence of Christ's Gospel ? 
You, Sir, have sufficiently answered this charge positively, by 
giving numerous instances, to which many of your readers 
can add a host of others, that our valued friend rejoiced to 
recognise such evidences in the humblest follower of Christ. 
If the writer kimws others of this character who failed to 
engage our friend's Christian sympathy, when they might 
reasonably have looked for it, such a circumstance would 
have been so contrary to liis uniform condfmt in other cases, 
that 1 conclude it must have been founded on a misappres 
hension. 

After what he has already said, I can hardly express sur- 
prise at the writer's insinuations in the next paragraph, that 
Profr. Street did not * hold forth' and hold fast the simple 
Gospel of Christ, that he * thought more of the influence of the 


goaga used by the Magaadne-writer I would it authorise him to condudo that 
previously bishop Butlor was **aii opposerof God’s truth ?** To mention 
such an idea is to refute it. 

* As the writer seems to speak of tlie Professor^s learning as a positive 
iauU^ it becomes neeessaiy to remark that this text infers to eimplieity of 
spirtt, -a thing perfectly consisteDt, nay, most eonsistent, with deep learn- 
mg* “ ia maltoe be ye cliildreii, but in nn^sianding b$ men.’' 
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Crucifix’ tl\an ‘the power of the Cross/* ‘ of the wretched re- 
finements of the schools’ than ‘ tlie glorious simplicity of the 
(lospel/ and that he had not an ‘earnest Missionary spirit.' 

Whilst expressing his good-will to Bishop’s College, the 
writer mentions in a note his hearing ‘ on the unquestion- 
able authority of eye-witnesses, that the friends of the deceas- 
ed Professor had the weakness to lay upon the coffin a large 
cross as the body lay in the broad light of heaven, previous 
to its removal to the grave.’ What is the obvious interpre- 
tation of this passage? Why, that a large moveable cross 
was laid upon the body in the coffin. — So, at any rate, it was 
gcucrdly understood. And what was the fact ? That there 
waS a small cross, 6 or 8 inches long, fixed on the coffin-lid 
as an ornament, indeed its only ornament. Does the writer 
really object to this ? Even if he did, yet as it could be of 
no essential moment, — ought not the funeral of ‘ a removed 
friend’ to have been exempted from censure on such a 
ground ? At any rate, ought he not to have made quite sure 
of his fact before publishing it tuid his'disproportiouately 
severe comments upon ii r 

As to th(' use of candles on the oc asion, \\lich the wTiter 
hiuiseir owns is, apart from his o hypot. usis, a triimig 
inattcjr, I cotUcat myself, after iac instriietion you have 
given of their yicibolical mcii:ung with simply denying the 
inferences drawq from it to the prejudice of the place where 
they V ere usi‘d. And I have full authority for stating that the 
calling thi.s use of can dies a lesson to the Students /rom those 
who are eharffed with the formation of their principles and 
habits is entirely contrary to ffict. As it gjive the writer so 
much pain to be obliged to draw these inferences, we hope 
he will be ecjually glad to withdraw^ them, now that he is bet- 
ter informed. But ought he not to have made some inquiries 
of “ the present zealous Principal” before he publi died statc- 
mc!)ts wjjich he thought reflected so much discredit on liim? 

VVitlirrrespect to the wTiteris ‘one remark more,’ I will 
venture to imitate Mr. Street’s own forbearance, t and de- 

* I Rnppo«e thci writer rneana by the power of tlie CroKH* Christ Crucified. 
Tlie oontrast then should have been between the cross and poicer of the 
cross, i. 0. the symbol and the thing signified. A erucifix and a cross 
are equally hurtral if they obscure Him who died on the cross.— I observo 
a simiUr vagueness where the writer iinpUos that Profr. Street had not 
an *oanic8t Missionary spirit’ after he bad testified to bis devoted Missionaiy 
zoal. Wliai zeal moans in the writer’s phraseoli^i 1 know not, if it does not 
ittcitide an earnest spirit. • 

t 1 shall not bo transgressing this limit, if, for the information of that 
* one part of the world’ whom the writer mentions as having come to a deei- 
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dine entering on a controversy, which must involve some 
appearance of disrespect to those for whom I wish to main- 
tain only respect and aflection. 

At the opening of his second article, to which I am now 
brought, the writer considers your calling his first article 
' reckless and defamatory,^ &c., to be using ‘ coarse language/ 
Certainly these are not words one would wish to employ. 
But if the representation of his conduct be so ofieusive to 
him, how much more oflensive was the conduct itself. — He 
thinks further, that you should have passed his remarks by, 
if they had really been as you represent them. I do not see 
the sequitur ; for, if so, no libel would be refuted, no slander 
put do^vii, no falsehood exposed. I admit that no one would 
enter on such a task by choice, and that few things are more 
disagreeable than to have to meet a charge which resolves 
itself into personalities, but duty sometimes calls one to it. 

With rcspjKt to the letters which appeared in answer to 
his first article, it*appears to me that the writer would have 
acted more satisfactorily by replying to the facts and argu- 
ments which they urgi^d tlian by dismissing them as ^ <]iiite 
unworthy of notice.^ 

Let us now see what he has to say in answer to you. First, 
he adduces his ' words’ of commendation of the late Profr. 
as a proof that he said nothing personally unkind or disres- 
pectful towards * our departed friend.’ In answer to this, 1 
must remind the Apologist (as I may now call him), that so 
far is it from proving his point that partial commcndaticui is 
one of the commonest ways adopted by the world to cloak the 
hostility of a succeeding criticism,* But this by the way. 


aion unfavourable to the Profr. in tliw matter, 1 refer only to Profr. Ktrt'et's 
published account of his dismiRsal from the offici* of b<.'cretary to the 
^Mhool Committee in l5>42 his acquittal by th»-* (..'omiiiittee, after enquiry 
made, of the gratuitous charp;e of introducing * Pusffyitc’ principles into tlic 
School ; then, after this acquittal, the examination on the score of cx}H>dicncy 
into his Faith before this unauthorized tribunal, at which a Dissenting .Minis- 
ter was allowed to remmn seated ; the assent required of him to an oral Creed ; 
the refusal of his request to iuLve it in writing, not, as he told them, because ho 
liad any doubt about assenting to it, but for reasonable self-protection in an im- 
portant matter, the most important a Christian can have to deal adth ; and, 
lastly, when he iiersisted in ms request, removal from office. I am ouite sure 
that no English jury would condemn a man becaiiso, instead of denying ondly 
a loose charge oraUy brought against him, he had desired that the charge 
hhould assume a permanent and deftnito form, in order that his contradiction 
might l>e equally permanent and definite. 

^ Horace Sat. 1. iv, 1. 96— lOfi. « 

** Mo Capitolinus oonvictorc usns amicoque 
A puero est, causdque mea i>erDiulta rogatus 
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The Apologist goes on to say that he notieed the Professor 
* only as a public character.^ I look in vain for any such notice. 
A public character is noticed by his public acts or published 
opinions. What public act or published opinion of the late 
Profr. has the writer reviewed ? There are acts and writ- 
ings of his before the public, for the Profr. was, we are 
told, the ^ ruling mind^ of the first theological Institution in 
India, but the writer has not criticised them. lie has simply 
put them in his “ Index Expurgatorius.” 

In apology for having assailed the character of the late 
Profr, so soon after his death, the writer asks you : 

“ Ihiw many months or years must elapse after the death of a public 
man before a juiblic writer may drop the pen of panegyric and take up 
that of fidelity and truth V* 

Can the writer be unconscious that the answer to this 
([ucstion lies on tlic surface of the first principles of propriety 
and humanity? You might as well ask for a graduated scute 
by which to measure how far you may indulge du anger with- 
out violatiui^ the Aj)ostlo’s pnjccpt. — It i ; a question that 
cannot be dcicriniued in tlie abstract, but must be decided 
ill ca(;h individual ca: e, by cultiv;''' I good . ciise f»iid good- 
feeling. 

The wTitcv goes out of his way to say that the Obituary 
iioiiet^ of '^rofr. Street was rcpiiuted and industriously cir- 
culated, be ing put in public into the hands of pei -ous who 
neither f»skcd nor wished to see it.^ It may be sufficient to say 
ou inquiry that the number of reprints was very limited, and 
that they were circulated only among (1) his immediate ae- 
qiuiintaucc, and (2) his parishioners at Howrah. As the wiltt r 
speaks of the Obituary in terms of comnieudation, he can 
liardly object to thus much having been done. I am autho- 
rixed to state, that the friends of Profr. Street not 
acquainted with anything that could have given rise to the 
above mis-statement. 

I must here protest, in the name of hvimanity against the 
conduct of the Editors of the Christian InfelJigen^cer in 
having forced the article now under review into the houses 
of several of the late Profr .^s friends ; and in the name of 
propriety against their having sent it, with a request for 
insertion, to the Journal of which they spoke in no very 


Focit, ot iucalumis laitor quod vivit in urbe : 

lanian admiror, quo pacto judicium illud 
Fugerit?’ Hic Fucv» loliginis, ujr.c £»t 

^BlUiO MERA. 
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respectful terms. The rebuke, which they deservedly met 
with from the Editor of the Newspaper, reminds me of 
the Sceptic’s taunting observation, that religious })Coplc} 
^ without the world would make a very bad world of it.’ And 
as to their treatment of survivors, who mourned too deeply 
their friend’s dep£u*turo from them to have recovered the 
shock of their first grief, I think that those* whose * feelings’ 
were ^softened’ towards him on reading the touching and 
truthful Obituary notice, will, after all, prefer his principles 
which were so rich in manly forbearance and generous sym- 
pathy to those which allow of such unnecessary, I had al- 
most said criminal, disregard of the feelings of others. 

The writer seems to cWge in his next paragraph not only 
the Profr. but those wlio have been ^ annoyed’ at his first 
article with holding ^seriously unscriptural and dangerous’ 
and ‘ objectionable doctrines,’ for they hold, he says, ' similar 
sentiments.’ Has the writer ever heard of ttousseau’s ex- 
cellent definition of friendship, the same sentiments, differ- 
ent opinions^^ f Wliatever be the general correctness of this, 
such, at any rate, w'as in many cases the friendship of 1‘rofr. 
Street. It did not involve any such Procrustean uniformity 
of tenets as is implied in this passage and in the title of the 
2nd article, ^ Professor Street and Ids party,’ 

The writer goes on to charge nof only you but the Mlmon- 
ary with adopting a ^ peculiar mode of arguing’ to which, he 
adds, ^ wc sh^ not give its proper name and for the purpose, 
he continues, of evading * the force of undeniable fact,s.’ Isiow, 
what ^undeniable facts’ were brought forward by Amicm? 
T can only discover^ one^\iz. that the Bishop of Calcutta had 
always maintained an uncompromising hostility to Tractariau- 
ism. That this is a fact mine can doubt ; but does it au- 
thorize the conclusion that Profr. Street w as unfaithful to 
the Church of England? Let the writer look again, and he 
will sec it was the Missionary that appealed io facts against 
unproven assumptions. The writer has not pointed out in 
what particulars the Missionary's or your ^ mode of arguing’ 
was " peculiar,’ so as to admit of further reply. And this is 
an instance of what I complain of in these articles. They 
declaim at things in the general, without a singk definite 


* There ia a fallacy in the writer’s warning to thoRe Arsons ; he pretende 
the eft'ect of their ^ softened feolings*^ was t<i make them say ** Traota- 
riaii (i. c. ^mautzinff) principles cannot bo so ba^P — whereas it evidently 

was very difTorent-— nz. to iniwe them say ** Well, it is plain he was a somiu- 
llgruid son of the CImitcIi of England.” 
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charge of any single definite errors and withmt a single fair 
point of evidence y proof or fact in support of their declamation. 

The closing sentence of this paragraph shocks me the 
most of any that the writer has hazarded : 

‘ we really dread the ‘wild tomadoH* of mingled wrath and ingenuity 
which would infallil)ly be evoked by the actual citation of the words and 
facts themselves ; and the more so as it would be scarce possible to do 
it without implying the complicity, or at least the concurrence, of some 
of the living in the sentiments and acts pf the dead.’ 

Surely this is a poor excuse. Would it not be better every 
way to attack a man while he is living to defend himself? 

The wTiter finds in the assumed Tractarianism of Profr. 
Street a sufficient warrant for all he has said against him as 
‘ taking a part opposed to God’s truth/ &c. Nothing, there- 
fore, he adds, that you urge from the published accounts of 
our friend’s Missionary visits affects those statements in the 
slightest degree. I allow it. I think. Sir, with all deference, 
that ho is in this one instance right ; that in attempting to 
disprove a vague charge likc5 tliat broughd: by !he C. I., you 
ought to have called for some defiiit*e charge capable of refu- 
tation. You attempted to biud Proteus. 

But he next tells you that you .nay sp re youi'self the 
troubUi of an iudignatlo:! here.* What a verdict 
docs he pronouuc;? upon hi>7:self by this iiollow heartless 
inuendo I 

The paragraph which is opened by this sentence I will 
here quote at length, as it possesses at least an appcarauce 
of plausibility. 

‘And the need not tell us over again that “at an errly 

period in his career, he (Mr. Street) disavowed both orally *;nd on T»ai)er 
the separate heads of error constituting Tractarianisro.’’ That weighs 
little with us ; because just the same might be said of many poor dupes 
of the “ mystery of iniquity” who have since then passed through 'frac- 
tarianism, and are now professed Papists, and are employed in propagating 
avowed Popery' with all their might. Indeed the Missivaary sriJins to admit 
that Mr. Street was a Tractarian, only not “ in the had sense of the word /’ 
to which we shall only say, that if there be other than a baa sense of the 
word, wliilst they who are Tractarians in the bad sense are perhaps the 
most contemptible in themselves ; those who are so in the other sense 
arc certainly the most dangerous to others $ error mid evil are never so 
formidable as when they come in the garb of an angel of light. Arius 
is said to have been a most engaging, amiable and virtuous man, which 
may partly account for the rapid spread of his heresy.* 

Profr, Street deliberately disavowed, not Tractarianism in 
any vague sense, but ^the separate heads of error consti- 
tuting Tractarianism.’ The writer in the C. 1. does not 
deny that he did so, but yet persists in the charge. The 
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(Hsavowal, he says, amounts to nothing. Why ? ^ Because 
just the same might be said of many poor dupes, &c/ I 
confidently leave this to the judgment of all who knew our 
friend. His learning and wdsdom were sufficient guarantee 
against his being duped; his integrity i^oinst his duping 
others. 

The Missionary denies that the late Profr. was a Tracta- 
rian in the bad sense of the word, and the writer immedi- 
ately jumps to the conelusien that if there be any other than 
a bad sense ever attached to the word it m\ist be such as 
this : a man who holds heretical doctrine under an engaging 
exterior.^^ — Now, can any man doubt that the word is used 
by different persons with indefinite variations of meaning 
from that of Romanizer (its had sense) down to that of 
Church-of-England Man or Non-Puritan ? — just as many 
Dissenters speak of "prelacy’^ altogether as Antichris- 
tian/^ I allowed before that, in this latter sense, Profr. 
Street was a Tractarian. 

The writers last argument, if it be an argument at alt, 
amounts to this : — 

Arius, the heretic, was a most engaging, amiable, and vir- 
tuous man. 

Profr. Street was a most engaging, amiable, and virtuous 
man. 

Consequently, he was a heretic. And the practical corollary 
he seems to have drawn (at least during the time he was en- 
gaged in writing these sad articles) is — Therefore use 
vehement language, — such as is likely to wound the feelings 
and repel the affections — and you prove yourself orthodox 

He has a similar argument in his own favour in the closing 
note of his Snd article. 

^ Uncharitable' is one of the world's lavourite charges 
against religious men. 

1 have been spoken of as * uncharitable.' 

Therefore I am a religious man, or, in the Apologist's own 
words, honest, manly, a stander up for ^ the truth of the 
Gospel,' humbly but undoubtingly conscious that I have 
endeavoured to perform my duty. 

Let the writer prove, on independent grounds, Profr. 
Street to have been a heretic or Tractarian, and then we will 
not be partial to his admirable character. 

I might here rest from my ungracious task of answering 
the several points of these articles, but as silence on any 
of them might be misconstrued, I have passed by none, and 
must beg the favour of your readers' patience to the end. 
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The writer now appeals to the publie. If the late Pro- 
fessor’s party deny the charge of Tractarianism^ he says, 

* AbIc any half-dozen men of intelligence and observation in Bengal, 
whom they considered to have been the leader and head of Tractarianism 
in these parts, and we will venture to say, that five out of the six will 
reply, — Professor Street !* 

Now, first it should be observed, that the very question it- 
self is unfair. It assumes the existence of a Tractarian 
party in this Diocese. I know of no such party. — Secondly, 
I must stipulate M'ith regard to the jury that they shall be 
unlike one who, not very long ago, when speaking in no 
measured terras of Mr. Street’s Tractarianism, was asked 
whether he had known him, — heard him preach — or read 
his writings, — and Aval; not a little confused at being com- 
pelled to answer each of these questions in the negative. If 
they were unprctjudiced men, 1 venture to say that most of 
tlie six would first ask the questioner to tell tlipm what he 
meant by Tracti rianism, before they told him what their 
opinion was. 

At last tlie writer comos now to somethoig of the late 
IVofr/s ‘ sayings and doings,’ which is before the public, — 
liis volume of Sermons. Yet 1 do not find myself any near- 
er to any s|k; :ific theological errox imputed to our friend 
than before. The writer points out none, but contents him- 
self witli rcf(Triug to the already answered review of them 
in the Christian Observer, to tlie opinions of three friends 
and to this hearsay : ^ We have heard too that it [the volume 
of Sermons] called down the animadversions of ecclesiastical 
authority here.’ 1 naturally ask for the information of the 
public {to whom the report is made), from whom has the 
writer heard this ? What was the nature of those auimadAW- 
sions ? When, Avhere, and how were they mane ? And, 
why did the writer say thus much, without saying the 
whole, or, if he docs not know the whole, why did he say 
anything? 

The writer in the C. I. does not venture any opinion of his 
own upon our late friend’s masterly reply to the Observer's 
critique, but refers us to the judgment of a ‘ straightforwj^- 
minded’ legal gentleman, viz. that it was ^ a most Jesnitied 
reply.’ I observe that this person, when he came to this 
decision, had read only one side of the question. This is, 
surely, not his method in dealing with ‘ evidence and argu- 
ments in a court of justice,’ What would become of 5t. J ohn 
Baptist’s character, whom our Lord declared to be Elias, 

4 Q . 
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when he answered ^ I am not/ to the question of the Phari- 
sees * Art thou Elias V if we did not know the circumstances 
of the question which he answered? And, in the present 
case, it was very necessary to know the positions of the Ob- 
server to appreciate their demolition by the Professor.* The 
opinions of this person, of another quoted in the text, and 
of a third in a note, amount simply, as they come before us, 
to three unsupported opinions of three unknown individuals. 
This is a very useless mode of arguing. For every opi- 
nion on one side 1 could bring many more on the other, 
and from persons who have had better means of judg- 
ing and testing the Professoris views than those who, 
to judge from their quoted opinions, have looked upon 
them from a distance. From my own long ac([uaintanc!e 
with them I am convinced that it will never, for it can never, 
be shown that Profr. Street held any doctrines at variance 
witli those of our Church as contained in licr Liturgy, 
Articles, and Homilies. I may observe, that he had an origi- 
nal, and in these days unusual, f way of expressing his oj)i- 
nions; and that with an inquisitive, merely intellectual, or 
prejudiced disputant, he sometimes adopted the Soerati(*al 
metliod of leading him into difficulties or alisurdities uliieli, 
if they did not convince, provoked. His own views then 
assumed the fomi of a puzzle to such an one, and were sum- 
marily but wrongly concluded in the vague name of Traeia- 
rianism. To enquirers or genuine lovers of truth Int was 
ever communicative and instructive, from the store.s of ^ wis- 
dom and learning,^ which a pious life and deep .study accu- 
mulated in his active mind and gentle spirit. I only make 
these observations to point out wbat I tliink to have been the 


* ’The Editor of the Ohserrer himself appear? to he seneibh* of the; unaii 
ftwr^rablo nature of our friend’s rcpl>*, and (?^^posrd to let the matter rest 
■with it. The following ‘Notice to Correapondentfi’ occurs in the (London) 
Chriftiian Observer^ May, IB.'il ; 

‘The Editor is truly sorry not to comply wdth a request of Profr. 
.Street to ptiblish at the expense of the ‘ Cliristian Observer’ a long and able 
criticism on the ReTiew of his Sermons in our number of Novemlier 
If our observations have no more weiglit or ju^tirc; than lie ascrjl>os to 
them, he may safely permit them to perish in their own Insignificance. Why 
break a gnat on a wheel V 

t 1 do not mean unscriptural ; quite the reverse. Resides having an 
original mind, the Professor was a reverential, untiring student of his Rible, 
and hence it was that his femarks upon theological points were fn*sh and 
striking. Ills critic would do well to imitate him in this, and then ho will 
avoid such phrases as ‘justification by tlu; imputed righieousneas of (^'hrist/ 
an expression which nowhere occurs in Scripture, not even an approach to it, 
and which is unquestionably liable to lie mistaken. Bee Abp. S)uir])'s Ser- 
mon on Acts xvi. 51, 
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cause of many unfavourable impressions as to his theological 
views. 

Accusations of any kind, but especially against the dead, 
should stand or fall by their own merits simply, and I there- 
fore think it out of place for the writer of the articles to tell 
us that he has the expressed concurrence of persons of no 
mean station in the Church, and others of long established 
character for piety, consistency, and zealous labours in her 
service” in the course he has pursued in them. Who the per- 
sons tlius ambitiously described may have been, or what the 
amount of concurrence expressed by them may have been, 
is left to conjecture. It is, how- ever, of little consequence, 
unless we are at the same time informed of the grounds on 
whicli they were led to give their concurrence. In our 
judgment of the departed, (if wc will judge them,) >ve ought 
at least to endeavour to bo airpofrdiTroXnirTtn '^witliout res- 
pect of persons.” For when once an idea about a clergy- 
man’s theological opinions especially npw-a-days, has got 
into pcoj)!(/s iciuds, and hecn iufiustriously p ropagated among 
them for sonic ycarvS, it is very dii-i'jult, if oossiblc, to dis- 
lodge it hy any arnoi nt of evldei to the i:ontru»7, and I 
do iKjt \»oivlor th'^refor , thnl respect ible perf ons have 
sulfcrcd then»sclvc« to believe, on msutfieiehu grounds, that 
Profr. Stre t was a Traetariun, and still believe it. But I 
cannot think that these articles have confirmed thorn 'n their 
belief. 

The writer repeats that he was ' not influenced by a shade 
of unkindly feeling towards tlic departed' in wliat he wrote 
last moiitli. Without (juestioning thi.s,* I would put it to 
the writer himself wlietljcr it was the natural or nght way of 
.showing kindness to charge a elerg) man, a fntnd, of blame- 
less life, never eeclosiastically accused before, nor ^•ondei'med 
bj% his Bishop, with active heresy in opposing God^s truth, — 
to do tliis for the first time as soon as he had gone down 
to tlie grave? Was it kindness to misrepresent his dying 


* In one seiuto I fully believe it,— *1 am not aw-art' of any immediate 
jimoiutl animogiti/ having' existed towards Profr. Street. But let ns hear 
the account, given by no mean authority, on siicli a matter, of the odium 
theolofficum. ** Diffenniees which Itegtn in point of opinion, seldom termi- 
nate there. They generally spread into tho affections, and then separate 

chief friends It is therefore nothing more than wo expect, if those who 

differ from us either in religious opinions or practice, soon couiract a 
sharp bittsrmss^ towards ujt : ij ihgy are mors and mors pro- 
judicid against us till they conceive as ill an opinion of our persons as of 
our principles. An almost necessary consequence of this will be, they wifi 
spoaic in the same manner as they think of us.**—/ John Wesky^s Sermons.) 
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words and misnarratc the details of his funeral? Was it 
kindness to publish against him such unfounded insinuations 
as the use of the cru^x and a want of earnest Missionary 
spirit ? 

Or rather^ it was the sacrifice of a public writer^s private 
feelings to truth, that he might set the public right about 
the public character of a public man. But would Truth be. 
satisfied with no other plea for a public charge of heresy 
beyond private recollections, the opinions of a few friends, 
common report? With an appeal to public ^sayings and 
doings^ without the citation of one ? Or to private (eccle- 
siastical censures on mere hearsay ? Or to some of the 
accused's publications without the quotation of a single sen- 
tence in support of the grave chmge against liim ? Was it 
truth to shipwreck Profr. Street’s disavowal of the errors 
of Tractarianism upon the duplicity of others, and his per- 
sonal character upon that of the arch-heretic Arius ? 

Tlie reason which the w'riter gives for not entering into 
particulars, viz. dread of the li\ing, after his, I must say, 
irreverence to the dead, is, to me, the worst feature of his 
whole proceeding. 

Kor can the reader fail to be struck with otlu^r signs of 
levity in the articles. Witness the anecdote introduced by 
these words ^ But the most amusing instance, &c.’ A serious 
and repeated charge against if deceased clergyman, onci 
which, if true, would vitiate and falsify his w'hohi life, is made 
to end in a joke ! 

One word in parting to the Editors of the Christinn In- 
telUgencer. They arc reported to be a Triumvirate. T need 
not remind them that Triumvirates hav(j an historical charac- 
ter for proscriptions. And I will not deny that there may be 
an Octavius in their triumviral staff. But an Octavius was 
persuaded to give up the learned, accomplished, patriotic, 
religious Cicero to gratify the prejudice or the pique of an 
Antony.* 

There is nobler work than this for them to join in ; \iz. 
to unite true-hearted and sober-minded Churchmen in a 
stronger phalanx against the spirit of Popery, and the yet 
deadlier spirit of Infidelity. I seriously commend the follow- 
ing, I fear not empty, boast of a popular writer to their 
perusal r 

* The mutual frienda of eaclt wore proscrilx^d, and in the oxecutioiis that 
followed, Cicero fell a Ticttin to the revenge of Antony— on ofermlty, 
,fpr which even the plea of neeeeeiiy could not be urged'* — Smithes iJict. o/ 
Or. and Rom. Biog. Art, Anlonius. 
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'^To those who are outside of the theological ,haze^ the 
prospect of the issue appears as clear as the horizon at noon- 
day ; it is a strange spectacle to them to witness the tumult 
caused by Popish Aggression^ and other quarrels within the 
theological enclosure^ at the same time that a power greater 
than tliat of Pope or Prerogative, of Councils or Churches, 
is steadily advancing to the overthrow of them all.” 

I remain, youris, &c., 

SALIGNUS. 
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VI, 

SOUTHEY AS AN ORIENTALIST. AND FATHER BESCHl. 

The Life of Southey, by his son, is a most readable book. 
It has greatly raised our opinion of the amiable character of 
the Laureate. In onfe’s l)oyhood, one is apt to form one^s 
opinion of Southey from the sneers of Byron. Lord Byron 
is emphatically the poet of school-boys. AVheii we were at 
school^ we worshipped him. We held that there was but 
one poet in the world ; that in Byron’s predecessors — in- 
cluding Homer — to aim at being poets, and even — as in the 
ense of Dante and Shakspere — to indulge the belief that tli<^ 
aim had been attained, was excusable : but that, in all time 
to come, the attempt to be a poet were ludicrously culpable 
lunacy. Alas ! — Y"ct after all why alas T ' — wdiat a cliange 
comes over the spirit of the school-boy’s dream, as the feel- 
ing dawns upon him of the superiority of the affections to 
the passions,* and us he begins to discern the grandeur of 
the calm as contrasted with the tumultuous. 

But our business, at this present writing, is not with 
Southey as a poet ; neither is it with Southey in his most 
lovely character as the loved and loving lieud of an aflec- 
tionate household; neither is it with Southey in the (dia- 
racter — noble as he thus shows, in spite of all his errors of 
judgment, — of a patriot and philanthropist. We seek at 
present to estimate him as an Orientalist. He has written 
a good deal about the East ; his opinions on matters con- 
nected with this, as with any other subject, arc not usual- 
ly enunciated with any great amount of diffiderK^e : and his 
eastern poems, Tlialaba and Kehania, arc iu tlie hands of 
hundreds whose notions of the East are derived froiH scarce- 
ly any other source than these and Lalhi llookh and tin* 
Arabian Nights as tran.dated by Galland. How’^ the st udy 
of oriental matters, with Mr. Southey as the guide, is calcu- 
lated to result, an example may suffice to show. We take 
our example from Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrapbook for 
1810. The subject is the 

FESTIVAL OF THE MOHURRAM, 

In cotton vest the pcofile ilirong. 

With brazen noise of horn and gong, 

And most discordant clangour sent 
From manv a horned instrument ; 

A hundred thousand people all, 

To grace these rites funereal. 
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From India’s mountains they have hied ; 

Have sailed adown the Ganges’ tide ; 

From inland cities, vast and old. 

The stream of human life hath rolled ! 

And here they come. Proud Brama’s race 
As priests and leaders, first in place ; 

And lean of frame, of brow austere, 

The miserjible, dark Fakeer : 

And with spare vest, and visage wild. 

The Paria and his wife and child ; — 

A hundred thousand people all. 

To grace these rites funereal I 

Yet not alone to grace this rite. 

Shall meet the multitude to-night. 

A hatred of the Christian sway 
'J'o every heart hath found its way. 

And Brarna’fi son and dark Fakeer 
Have whispered words that all may hear; 

Have t(dd of signs in earth and sky, 

And many an ancient projdiecy, 

Which mark this ;«»r a night of sighs 

the juophe^’- enemic ' : , * 

i 'Titu the slrrrrers sn.mg and bold, 

Wlio sit on Indio’s throne n gold 1 

And now this .‘ager thro - doth coi , 

With r'M.nd ho^:i inr g* ag un^l d /uir, 

And most discordant music sent; 
r.oin month of horn-.u iu.^ tniment. 

Impatient all till day he done 
And rites of vengeance be begun. 

ni’was vain I ’I1ie Christian power, though built 
<^>0 blood and ra])in( , v/oe and guilt ; 

And though sucli deeds of cruel shame 
Are done in C'hrUi’.s most blessed name, 

As almost Idasts the eye to see ; 

Y(?t (ind permits it still to b* ; 

And out of this great sin will plan 
Some good beyond the power of man ! 

’Twas vain therefore ; — and hack thcj fled — 

The llumsands so discomfited ; 

Unto their mountains back they v. cut. 

In silence, or with low lament ; 

Three clays beheld them come and go 
Like tempest-driven summer snow ! 

Then inland city, far-off plain. 

Had swallowed up this host again ; 

And British rule, though red with blood. 

Was left to govern as it would ! 

Now only think what Mr. Southey has here to answer 
for. The poet, fresh from the perusal of " Kehama,” and 
with a recollection of " Thalaba,” is armed at all points for 
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the description of any scene in which the mingled Hindu- 
Musalman population of India is concerned. And mark how 
artistically the elements are here commingled. First and 
foremost to do honour to the prophet come '' Proud Bramahs 
race, as priests and leaders/^ — ^like the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury lending his countenance to a meeting of Sweden- 
borgiaus. Then, after " the miserable, dark Fakcer,^^ who, 
in this part of the country, is usually a well-fed, jolly-looking 
beggar, we have “The Paria with his wife and child, — a 
sort of a Hindu William Tell, with patriotism — that never 
entered into his head — glowing savagely in his heart. And 
then the awful conspiracy of “Bramahs son and dark Fa- 
keer,” needlessly — or only for the sake of the additional 
solemnity — ^lowering their voices as they “ whispered words 
that all may hear,^^ to the effect that this sliould be “ a 
night of sighs unto the prophet^s enemies/^ — to the great dc- . 
lectation of the Bramins who arc so fond of the projdiet. 
Then tlie disappearance of the dark Fakcer,^^ with his 
kindrcd-complexionfed brethren — “ Like tempest-driven mm- 
mer snoiv^^ — ^from which we may conclude that when the 
snow does fall here in summer it is black ; and tlic ultimate 
leaving of the British rule “ to govern as it would, — instead 
of as it could : — Mr. Southey, Mr. Southey, how will you 
answer for having set worthy people to w rite poetry in this 
fashion, racking the hearts of sentimental readers with the 
thought that the Braraius can^t w'orship the prophet in 
peace for thinking of John Company ? 

At page 67 of the fourth volume, Mr. Southey remarks : — 

“ It was very natural that the Emperor of Austria should not chfH>8e 
to have his son-in-law hanged. But here is Alexander breakfasting 
with Marshal Ney, who, if he had more necks than the Hydra or ray 
Juggernaut, owes them ail to the gallows for his conduct in (ialicia and 
in Portugal/* 

Without waiting to reflect upon Marshal Ney^s Galician 
deservings, or even to revise very carefully our school-boy 
impression that “ the bravest of the brave’^ had been rather 
hardly dealt with when he was shot, we took to questioning 
our memory, when we came across this passage, as to how 
many necks Juggernaut had got to boast of. As he stands 
in his temple, down at Poory, he has only one; but, to be 
sure, Mr Southey says Juggernaut,^^ which perhaps 

accounts for the difference. 

Whilst reviewing Mr. Southey^s oriental opinions we have 
stumbled upon another matter. At page 132, Vol. IV., Mr. 
Southey says 
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“ The merest accident brought me acquainted with a Liegois, a great 
manufacturer, &c., and 1 have not found that men talk to me with the 
loss confidenceiiecause I am not a Freemason ” 

Why the biographer cut off the tail of this passage we 
cannot tell. We suspect .that Mr. Southey’s conception of 
FVccinasonry did not differ very widely from that entertained 
by the writer of a letter in a scurrilous and now-forgotten 
paper called the "Benares Recorder.” We clipped out the 
letter at the time, as it accorded with our own sentiments ; 
and we now transfer it, from our scrapbook, to the pages of 
the Magazine, in the hope that somebody will answer it, if it 
be answerable — ^which we very much doubt. The letter is as 
follows : — 


FREEMASONRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENARES RECORDER. 

Sir, — As . you seem to claim for yourself the character of being a 
friend to fair>j)lay, ^.iid to the m-j of Iie<ir’ng what can be said on both 
sides of a (picsiioii, I expect yi>u will this ivfter a place in your 
altlunivrh I fear you will not agree ui the (/^.‘nions which I am 
going to ; fur 1 h ruticed that se veral ^asion*- you have 

.Sfjoken of JVn.’ j^roccedings of th^ Freemas ns %vithoni hinting that you 
regarded Ma- otin; itself witn any degree o. <lisfipprobation. 

My ow.i opinion of Ma^^onry is *'.nplv this — that it is an attempt, 
ridiculous btr partly successful, on the part of the Devil, to trump tW 
merit of the C-ijnstiaii morality. It is the exact counterpart Oi his at- 
tempt to parody the crucifixion in the legends of ISt. Francis and other 
(hitholic saints. It is with a shudder that 1 allude to the blasphemy 
f»f the latter parody, but that must not prevent my proceeding to show 
that tlje other parody is its counterpart ; for the Devil is alj>o, in my 
opinion, the patentee, if not the inv ntor, of that spiiriovis delicacy 
which procures immunity for what is blamable by lorbidding its being 
plainly discussed. 

But you will perhaps say that many excellent men have been Masons, 
that the Governor-General himself (more’s the pity) is not o oy a Ma^ion 
but ready to bandy compliments with his Masonic brethren. I grant 
it — for who can deny that every other delusion of the Evil Une, as well 
as this, has led excellent men astray — ^men, that is to say, otherwise ex- 
cellent ? Hut, to Hay nothing of the still more excellent men who, hav- 
ing once become Masons, have regretted becoming so, the excellence 
of the men, cither on the one side or on the other, does not matter in a 
case which can be decisively settled on its own merits i and which^ be- 
ing so settled, furnishes a better criterion of the excellence of the men, 
than the excellence of the men can furnikh for determining the merits 
or demerits of the case. That the ca^ can be decisively settled on its 
own merits is consequent on the fact tnat it is capable of being stated 
as a dilemma — for I wmiss as perfectly idle the vguments against 
Masonry drawn from the convivial propensities which it encourages. 
Indeed 1 am not quite sure that the employment of such arguments is 
nothing more than idle, for I suspect that the originator of Masonry 

4 n 
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views mth satisfaction and amusement the waste of the strength ex- 
pended on this 

“ Feather-bed *twixt castlc-wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball/’ 

which he has hung out before his battlements to baffle the assaults of 
those who, like the Tea-totalers, take*aim at the yielding but elastic 
feather-bed, instead of the wall which, if it yield at all, must go down 
altogether. 

The dilemma may be stated thus : — 

Either Masonry possesses, in addition to what is contained in Scrip- 
ture, something which is desirable to be known, either as furnishing 
higher motives for virtuous conduct than could otherwise come into 
o])eration, or in some other way desirable to be known ; or, on the other 
hand, it does not. On the former alternative, the secrecy maintained 
— the concealment of that which, if revealed, would benefit society, is 
utterly condemnatory of the Masons as a body of pretended philanthro- 
pists. Their philanthropy is outshone by that of the patentee of Hollo- 
way’s Ointment, who makes a my.stery of his quack-salve, but still 
brings it to market. On the other alternative, the system is u childish 
farce, and the secret is kept from being told, just because there is no- 
thing to tell. It is the old story of the horse with his head where his 
tail should be,* the said horse having been placed with his tail towards 
the manger, so that those who |)aid their sixpence to sec the show, 
came out without revealing the cheat in order that no one who got ini- 
tiated into the mystery might have a right to laugh at them. 

If any one of your Masonic readers, or you yourself, Mr. Editor, should 
you have the misfortune to be a Mason, will show me how this dilemma 
can be avoided, 1 shall feel obliged. Meantime, 

T remain, &:c., 

A Rkadrk. 

P. S.— I’m not a lady— nor even a woman — (alas that the latter and 
the finer name should carry with it anything of disparagement) — so 
don’t imagine that zny letter is all through spite at " sour grai>es.” 

Further on in the fourtli volume of the Life, — nt page 139, 
— Mr, Southey appears to have been beguiled^ by the phe- 
nomenon of a sensible Freemason, into writing a sonnet in 
which he does not pass a sentence of unhesitating condem- 
nation on Freemasonry. In this instance be was the dupe of 
sympathy. Of the Mason that beguiled him, and of the 
sonnet consequent, he speaks thus : — 

I never saw a man whose feelings and opinions seemed to coincide 
more with my own. When we had become a little acquainted, he shook 
hands with me in a manner so unlike an ordinapr greeting, that 1 imme- 
diately understood it to be (as really it was) a tri^ whether 1 was a free- 
mason. This gave occasion to the following sonnet, which I put into his 
hands at parting : — ♦ 

* The ties of secret brotherhood, made known 

By secret siras, and pressure of linked hand 

Significant, I neither understand 

Nor censure. There arc countries where the throne . 
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And altar, singly, or with force combined. 

Against the welfare of poor humankind 
Direct their power perverse : in such a land 
Such leagues may have their purpose ; in my own, 

Being needless, they are needs but mockery. 

But to the wise and good there doth belong. 

Ordained by God himself, a surer tie ; 

A sacred and unerring sympathy : 

Which bindeth them in bonds of union strong 
As time, and lasting as eternity / ” 

Now the bonds of union^^ among the Freemasons are by 
no means so strong as time/^ nor even as lasting, for we 
liave known of Masons being turned out of the lodge; — and 
the dislodged Mason did not reveal the Masonic secret, which 
proves that there was none to reveal, or at least goes far to 
prove it. 

We had noted a number of points in regard to wliich Mr. 
Southey’s orientalism is peculiar, but wc are apprehensive of 
outrunning our limits ; so vve turn at once to the most re- 
markable v)f them all, — his preference of Anquetil du Perron 
over Sir Willinm Jones. He i& tar ing abiut India, (at the 
96t.h page of the 2nd volume of the ^dfe.) About the lan- 
guages ^ — he says — (after having m doubt c;..t^fully qualified 
hiniseil* fevm an estimate) — ‘ it is a baboon jaigon not 
worth h'arjrng; but were T then, I would get the Vedams 
'^^aud g(^t Idem translated. It is rather disgraceful that the 
^'most important acquisition of Oriental learning should 
' have been given to us by a Frenchman; but Anquetil du 
" Perron was oortainly a far more useful and meritorious 
“ Orientalist than Sir Wm. Jones, who disgraced himself by 
‘^enviously abusing liim. Latterly, Sir William^s works are 
'' a dream of dotage. I have some distant view of manufac- 
'' turing a Hindoo romance.” The romance, when manufac- 
tured, piwed to be '' Kehama,^^ from whom, as a I jss faneiful 
authority than Mr. Ward on the Hindv)os,” tlm rising 
generations have since been accustomed to derive their 
notions of the far East. Any one who wishes to form a right 
estimate of Anquetil du Perron’s Indian lore may turn to 
the preface (p. xxi.) of Professor Wilson’s Sanskrit Diction- 
ary— the first edition. There Mr. Southey’s meritorious 
Freiickman will be found deriding the Calcuttenses Anglos” 
for holding that the Amarakosha is a dictionary, whilst he 
himself holds this common vocabulary to be a Ritual and 
LMurgy, co-cxistent with the origin of the Hindu idolatry, 
and the basis of the Brahmanical superstitious !” He makes, 
as Professor Wilson says, a blunder of another character. 
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although of an equally absurd description,” in regard to 
the same vocabulary, a word in the first page of which he 
insists that the Brahmans mistranslated to him purposely. 
On the Frenchman's perspicacity Professor Wilson remarks 
as follows ; — 

Du Perron's Brahmans must have been much astonished at the dis- 
cover}', and at the perverse spirit and gross ignorance which converted 
Ainera’s account of the contents of his vocabulary, comprising the genders 
( linga) of nouns into the mystical mention of an object, with which his 
preamble has no kind of connection, except the indispensable employ- 
ment of a grammatical term, that happens also to have the same meaning, 
but which, occurring when and where it does, the merest novice in 
Sanscrit literature could not ]M>ssibly misunderstand. We have had too 
much of mere pretenders to knowledge in Oriental literature, and it is 
high time to weigh accurately the real merit of all amhoriiics on mat- 
ters of Asiatic learning and histor}', if we wish to gain any real acquain- 
tance with such subjects, or if we wish to retain the slightest venera- 
tion for truth.** 

But althoi^h Anqiietil du Perron, in spite of Air. Southey's 
partiality, was sudi as we have just seen ; there were fine 
scholars among the European foreigners who visited India in 
days gone by. One of these was Robertus de Nobilibus, the 
Jesuit, whose refutation, in classical Sanskrit verse, of some 
of the errors of Hinduism was mistaken by Anquetil du Per- 
ron and by Voltaire for a native commentary on the Veda.* 
Another fine Oriental scholar, among the Jesuits, was leather 
Besclii. Southey, when he was writing The Doctor,” would 
have rejoiced to meet with Bcschi in his lighter mood, when 
he dismissed the cares of Church and State and condescended 
to write nonsense not un-pregnant with wisdom. Wc shall 
close this paper with some account of his cver-meraorable 
Gooroo Noodle. We avail ourselves of Mr. Babington's 
translation of the Tamil original. Our first introduction to 
the Gooroo is as follows : — 

‘‘There was a Gooroo whose name was Noodle, who had five disciples 
serving under his command. Blockhead, Idiot, Simpleton, Dunce, and 
Fool. These, having all six gone on foot through the sorrnunding vil- 
lages, to make some enquiries rcsjiecting other disciples, were on their 
return to the Mattam [or hermitage], when one day they arrived, in the 
third watch, at the bank of a river.*’ 

The difficulties in regard to the crossing of the rivdir lead 
to the determination that the Gooroo must buy a horse. 
When they got home; this matter was discussed again. 


8ec Astatic Besearches. Vol. xiv., p. 2. 
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“ The Gooroo demanded bow much the price of a horse would anfount 
to. As they heard ujion enquiry that it could not cost less than from 
fifty to a hundred pagodas, the Gooroo determined that he had not abi- 
litv to pay so much. 

The matt^ thus remained a good while under consideration, when 
one day they perceived that their milch cow, which had been turned out 
to feed, did not return home at the close of the evening. They sought 
her all over the village, but as, notwithstanding their search, she was 
not to be found, Blockhead on the following day went to seek her in the 
surrounding villages. 

On his return to the Maitam the third day, unable to discover her 
anywhere, he exclaimed with delight, “ The cow. Sir, 1 cannot find : 'tis 
no matter, however, for 1 have met with a horse for us at a very low 
price.” “ ilow is that ?” demanded the Gooroo with eagerness. To 
which BIix khead replied, “ When 1 was on my return, after 1 had been 
searching from village to village, from common to common, from enclo- 
sure to enclosure, in order to find the milch cow, I perceived four or 
five mares grazirtg and reposing on the bank of a large lake. As 1 
went on further, 1 found, in a place which was near, a number of horses' 
eggs, hanging down in every direction, which could not be encompass- 
ed by one's two arras. Upon enquiry of one who came up, he informed 
me tliat they were in truth horses’ eggs, and that the price of each of 
them was oalv fc^r or fite p^^odns. 11 jre is a fine opportunity. Sir. 
We can thus, iit an easy n«U, olaaio a h' .rh-hrcd iufrsr, and as for its 
docility, this will depend upon the mar.iicr in wlTch we rear it and 
break it in.’' They all ^ .^^seiiicd to this i** position .,nd ha 'in'j united 
liliot with him, delivered int<i tiieir hands nve pagodas, and despatched 
them forUiM iih ,'n the*r journey. 

After Blockljead an l ldi;)t had '5*‘( out in the manner in.H mentioned, 
to pufk iiase v!ic hor.ses' egg, Fool thus threw out a doubt. “ Grant 
that the egg i<f a high-bred courser he obtained, still when ol faim d, it 
is only after having been sat upon that it will he hatched; hut who in 
the world ns to hatch it I am sure 1 do not know. He says that it is 
not to be encompassed by one’s two arms : though we were to keep ten 
hens together upon it, they could not even stand upon it, much less 
cover it. Tell us then how we are to manage in this business.” On 
hearing what lie said, they all stared at each other with astonishment, 
and without opening their mouths, remained epeechlesp ” 

The Gooroo at length gives Ids decision, sayinj^: '' I stc no 
other way but that one of us should liatcl? But upon 
this, each made Ids excuses. One had to go for water, an- 
other had to do the cooking, another to go roiiuii collecting 
alms, — no one had time or inclhiation for liatching. The 
Gooroo accepted their several excuses : — 

.** * For my part (said he), am I not here doing nothing ? I will place 
the egg in my lap, embrace it with my arms, cover it with the skirt of 
my clothes, hug it in my bosom, guard it with tenderness, and thus 
hatch it. It is enough if we do but produce the horse, we will not re- 
gard the trouble which is to he endured.* 

Whilst all this deliberation was taking place in the Mattam, B^ck- 
head and Idiot, who had set out in the third watch with the rising 
moon, after a journey of more than two kkdams and a half, bent their 
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courle towards the mark which they hatl before seen and noticed, and 
arrived at the borders of tlie lake where there was an abundance of 
pumpkins in fruit. 

On perceiving this, being greatly delighted, they went to the coun- 
tryman who was attending there, and entreated him sayiifk* Master, 
we earnestly conjure you to give us one of these horses' eggs.” He, in 
his ttu^n, seeing their idiotism, said " Heyday ! do you suppose your- 
selves fit to buy such high-bred horses* eggs as these f They are very 
costly indeed.” To this they replied, Go to master, do we not know 
that five pagodas is the price of them? Look ye, friend, take your five 
pagodas and give us a good egg.” To this he answered, “You are, to 
be sure, fine honest fellows. In consideration of your good qualities, 
1 consent to give them to you at this price ; select therefoce an egg to 
your liking, and go your ways.” ” 

Having selected the biggest, they set ofi‘ homeward with 
the ‘precious egg, and have a great deal of sapient converse 
on the way. 

*’ Tlius conversing, after they had walked along for a considerable dis- 
tance, the pumpkin, from striking against the bough of a tree which was 
bent and hanging down, was dashed out of his hands, and siuldenly 
tumbling uixin some «hrubs which w'ere Kffrcading in bushes below, 
cracked and fell to pieces. 

Upon this, a hare which was sitting in the bushes, started up and ran 
away. Taking the alarm, they cried out “Hehold! the horse's foal 
which was in the shell has run away and followed after to catch and 
seize it. Running regardless of hills or dales, or woods or commons, 
the clothes which they had on became entangled in the thorny bushes, 
and w'ere partly torn and partly detained. They continued the pur- 
suit, with their fiesh lacerated by the stumps which they trod on, their 
blood flowing in conse<|ueiice of the thorns which stuck into them, 
their bodies all streaming with perspiration, their hearts beating, their 
two ears closed, puffing and blowing with fatigue; notwithstanding 
which, the hare was not caught, and they both fell down, wearied out 
and harassed with the toil. In the meantime the hare went on, and be- 
coming concealed, so a.s no longer to be kept in sight, it ran away to a 
great distance, lliey too, regardless of tbeir weariness, rose up, and 
with legs limping and wounded by thorns, stones, and stumps, searched 
in every direction. Journeying in this afflicted condition, tney suffered 
hunger and fasting all that day, and after sun-set arrived at the Mattam. 

When they entered in at the gate, they smote their mouths, crjing, 
'Alas ! ala.s !' and beating themselves, fell down. * Whiii is it ? What is it ? 
What harm has come to you ?* demanded the rest ; who came, and, taking 
them by the hand, raised them 6p. After the two had related in detail 
all the circumstances that had hapfiened. Blockhead spoke as follows : 
— * 0 Sir, since the day that I was bom, 1 never beheld so swift a 
horse as this : of an ash colour, mixed with black ; in form and sise 
like a hare, and a cubit in length. Although a fod still in the nest, 
it pricked up its two ears, cocked its tail, which rose up the length of 
two fingers, extended and stretched forth its four legs, and, with its 
heart close to the ground, ran with a swiftness and impetuosity which 
can neither be expressed nor conceived.* 

Upon this they were all bewailing, when the Gooroo, appeasing them, 
said, ‘ True indeed, the five pagodas are gone, but, however, U is well 
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that the horse’s foal is gone also ; if whilst a foal it runs in this manner, 
when hereafter it shall become full ^rown, who will be able to ride upon 
it ? I truly am an old man : a horse of this description, my friends, al- 
though it were presented to me gratis, I would not accept.’ ” 

The adventure of the horse^s egg having ended thus for- 
tunately or unfortunately, as the case may be viewed, the 
(looroo continues to go afoot until a benevolent individual 
bestows upon him a lame horse, which was useless for any 
purpose but to carry the Gooroo, whom he suited to a nicety. 
But how was the Horse to be lodged ? 

“Then, said Simpleton, ‘ What need of consideration for this? I will 
go now directly and cut some Banian branches, and bring them, and in 
a moment I will construct a neat stable up in the corner.’ 

The instant that he spoke, he set out, and ascending a large spread 
Banian tree whicli was by the road side,- be began to cut with an axe a 
•straight branch which projected. He, however, stood at one end and 
choj)j^ed the part next the trunk ; which a Brahman traveller who was 
coming along the road haring perceived, cried out, ‘ Ho, brother, do 
not stand in this manner, you yourself will fall together with the 
branch.’ To thi.s he replies, ‘ Cooiest tho*. with tliis evil boding to me ?’ 
with that he hutlcd at the Brahman a kri'fe which he kept sheathed at 
!iis waist ; — whilst the other, thinking ‘ L. J this fool 'earn by suilering,’ 
retreated and made his Oo.'apv.” 

Simpleton '^'f course obej>' tine la.v of gravitatiou when the 
branch lias been suflicieutl; cl: pped; and the incident 
leads to tin: denouement of this whole pleasant history iti a 
way that wt must not stay to describe Sir, Babington, in 
11 note ou Simplcton^s mishap, remarks that it mil remind 
the reader “ of that admirable stroke of satire in Hogarth^s 
" engraving of an election ; where a foolish fellow sits at the 
extremity of the crown sign-post, and ^^aws the portion 
oil which he is supported. Our author,^' ho adds, “ wrote 
** before Hogarth^s time, but the idea is very ancient ; for, 
as 1 learn from an eminent Sanskrit scholar, it I> contained 
** in an anecdote related of Kiilidasa.^^ This anecdote, which 
we ha^^e never seen in print, nor even in writing, was told 
to us by a young Brahman some time ago ; and it runs as fol- 
lows. King Vikramaditya had a daughter who was not only 
learned but, as learned ladies are rather apt to be, somewhat 
conceited on the subject of her learning. One day the king 
was so nettled at her assurance, that he gave orders to seek out 
for the greatest blockhead in his dominions, to whom the 
princess should be married forthwith. The messengers 
charged with this investigation went out, somewhat perplex- 
ed ; but their perplexity was speedily removed by their meet- 
ing with a rustic perched upon a lofty branch which he was 
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cutting through like Simpleton and the electioneer. They 
waited till man and branch came down together ; and then, 
first ascertaining that the thickness of his skull had saved it 
in the fall, they carried him in triumph to the king, who ap- 
plauded their choice and gave orders for the nuptials. The 
bridegroom was Kalidasa, the future Shakspere of India. 
He was not such an ass but that he could admire the lady, 
whose name was Vidyadhari, i. c. Learning's Possessor.^' 
He expressed his admiration in his own uncouth way, and 
the indignant blue-stocking gave him a box on the ear which 
tumbled him over the balcony where the tetc il tete (or poing 
k tete) had taken place. Beneath the balcony there was 
an image of the sanguinary goddess Durga. Killidasa broke 
his nose upon the stone, and at the grateful scent of blood 
the goddess desired him to ask a boon. Jn spite of his suf- 
ferings,' both in nose and car, the enamoured swain attempted 
to utter the name of his beloved; but his breath failed him 
in the middle, and of the loved name of X idyu-dliaii he suc- 
ceeded in gusi)ing' out only the first two syllables — vidyd 
— learnmg. Leaniiiig forthwitli was his, as his beautiful 
poems to this day attest ; and moreover his learning gained 
him the la<ly — for she jeered him as ho went to wash his 
bleeding nose among the lotuses, and received from him so 
elegant a retort, tliat she incontinently f(?ll in love with him. 
To return to the worthy (fcxjroo N(X)dle. The horse having 
been obtained and provided for, the (looroo travels in state. 

“One day, when they were on their return to the Miittara, as the 
(iooroo was joj^ging along on horseback, his turban happened to fall ofl’ 
behind him, in consetjuenre of encountering the branch of a tree w'hich 
hung downwards. Thinking that the disciples had picked it up, after 
he had travelled on r|uietly for a considerable distance, he asked them, 
‘ Where is my turban ? please to give it me/ 'fhey replied, ‘ It i« 
yonder, and probably lies on the spot where it fell/ ITjion which lie 
grdw angry, and said, * Is it not necessary to pick up eveiything that 
has fallen V ” 

Idiot, who runs off to pick up the turban, picks *up all 
sorts of superfluous fallen tilings at the same time, wliich 
vexes the Gooroo, wdio exclaims Fic, fic,” whereupon the rest 
of the party remonstrate. 

“ * How is this. Sir ? Did you not deliver your instructions before, 
saying, that everything which fell was to be picked up \ and now, 
because Idiot acts according to those instructions, you fly into a 
passion ; wherefore is thi.s V As for the Gooroo, he replied, * Not so. 
There are some things which it is proper to pick up, and others which 
it is improper to pick up. You should act with some show of sa^city/ 
To this they replied, " We are not men so clever as all that/ So they re- 
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quested that he would write down» separately, such things C|g|y as they 
were required to pick up, and these he wrote accordingly. 

After this, in travelling along, the ground being slippery and wet, 
the lame horse, which tottered as it went, tripped and fell down, and 
the (looroo tumbling head downwards and feet upwards into a large 
hole which was near, roared out for help and cried *Pray nin and 
))ick me out.’ The disciples ran to him, and one of them taking out 
the list which he had before written and given to them, began to read 
thus : — ‘To pick up a fallen turban— to pick up a fallen waistcloth and 
short cloth — to pick up a fallen jacket and drawers.’ Thus the Gooroo 
lay there, while they went over each article one by one, and notwith- 
standing all his entreaty and all his rage, because it was not written in 
the list, they persevered in refusal, saying, ‘ Sir, where is it written that 
you are to be picked up ? show us. We uill do exactly according to what 
is written i but we will never consent to do that which is not ^vritten.’ He, 
perceiving their obstinacy, and seeing no other way of escape, took the 
list, and wrote, in the place where he was lying, ‘ And if I fall, you 
are to jiick me up.’ • 

His disciples, when they saw what was written, all, witli one accord, 
went and picked him up, and having .seated him on the horse, they con- 
veyed him to the Mattam.” 

The end of tl^i worthy Gooroo Ni^odlc is so 'tragical, that 
wc caip.iot bring ourselves to detail •! ; so wo here bring our 
account of the book to a conclusion. 



VII. 

THE PULPIT AND ITS POWER* 

To have collected together, in one article of our April 
number, all the remarks wc wished to make on a subject so 
extensive in its bearings, as is the Power of the JJulpit,'' 
would have been impossible; and, had it been possible, 
scarcely desirable. It was our endeavour, then, to bring the 
subject before our readers in a general and attractive way : 
and though it be discussed somewhat more fully in this 
article, we shall still hope to keep up its interest, either for 
those who are concenicd, i. c. themselves imparting an in- 
creased power to the office of the preacher, or for those, 
who are glad to gather from liis jips counsel and assistance, 
as they journey along the road that leads through time to 
eternity. 

In the former article, we spoke both of preachers, as rtuui ; 
and of the subject /natter of their preaching, as ministers of 
Christ. We purpose doing the same now : as also to give a 
few extracts, as specimens of Pulpit Orato^^^ 

I. There arc various causes which tend to make a preach- 
er liked by his hearers, irrespective, in a great measure, of 
the sennoiis he preaches: that is, two men may generally 
prctoch sermons, on an average equally good, but yet they 
may not give the same satisfaction as preachers ; even thougii 
their lives be alike pure, and their characters alike irro 
proacbablc. For clergymen, of coarse, have all those various 
shades of difference in nianners, in their habits, in their 
whys of speaking, and even of looking, which make them, as 
men, acceptable to some, and not to others. Yes, he 
preaches very good sermons, but he is not likcd,'^ is fre- 
quently said about very zealous men, who arc yvt not acecj>t- 
able to those amongst whom they minister. It is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate where this happens ; unfortunate for the 
clergjnnan and hardly less so for those who have tried to, 

1. “The Victory of Faith,” by Julius Charlcfi Hare, M.A., Arclidcacon of 

Lewes, iloctorof llcrstmonceux. 2iid Edition. London, 1S47. 

2. BeitnonK proaehod in lierstmonceux Church, bv Julius Charles Hare, 

M.A. I/tndon, 184L 

3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, during the month of November, 1831), 

by Hen^ Melvill, B.D., formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. PoteFs 

College, Cambridge. Published by request. Rivington’s, 1840. 

4. Practical SermotiK, by Revd. Charles Bradley, Vicar ot Glasbury, Breck- 

nockshire, and Minister of Bt, James's Chapel. Claphain. 2nd Edition. 
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blit cannot, like him. And we mention this, l^cause we 
consider everything that tends to make a preacher beloved 
by his congregation (especially in this country, where he has 
not much parochial visiting — as the pastor of his flock) is 
well worthy his attention. Here, so far as our own experi- 
ence goes, a kind and conciliatory manner in his daily inter- 
course .with those who compose his Sunday audience is abso- 
lutely necessary to predispose them to frequent his Church. 
Congregations cannot think of their prcacher^s sermons 
unconnected with his every-day character and conduct. He 
will not gain their ref/ard, by his Sunday work alone; and it 
is wortli his while to be a favorite with all, whose favour is 
Avorth his having. The advantage, therefore, that in most 
(‘ascs a clergyman in India has mt, by his inability to prove 
himself a good parochiid minister, he must in part gain, by 
a conciliatory, friendly manner towards others, in whose 
.society he is throwm. A love of arguing,* or the habit of 
eoiaplaining, or a dictatorial manner, wi^l not 'win any one: 
and, tlenigl* a clergyman Avc>e t(' be pitied, w^ho, to gain 
popularity, became ‘^all tidngs to ud men, ' in one sense; all 
would estcein him wLo orcamo so^ the sc 'se, in vniLh the 
greiit A postle of the C entile? d' 1. 

(Ju those., Avho have such parochial work as the visits to 
an EnrojK hospital may be called, there can be little need 
to press importance of iimvearying energy, wiicn they 

arc engaged in this portion of their ininisterial duty ; and 
we nieutiou this, because if any jueacher would do good iu 
a regiment, he must be known as a good hospital preacher, 
as w'cH as a good pulpit preacher. In his case the hospi- 
tal will be found a valuable ally to the pulpit. In his visits 
to the former, he may make himself cognizant with a sol- 
dier’s habits of thought, associations, previous life- into 
even minute details of which many will most gladly enter : 
jind these details, when digested and generalized, will, we 
imagine, enable him to preach his Sunday morning sermon, 
when probably the regiment forms the majority of liis au- 
dience, with wonderful efficacy. For his own sake, therefore, 
no clergyman will content himself with a weekly service, iu 
one of the hospital wards — a thing generally impracticable 
by reason of Protestants and Roman Catholics being inter- 
mixed — ^far less with addressing only those who seek his 
advice. When a poor fellow lies prostrate by sickness, an 
opportunity is afforded to his clergyman, of speaking to him 
iu a way that he cannot from the pulpit, be his sermons 
never so interesting, never so plain, never so heart-^stirring. 
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Hospital^ 4ike cottage, sermons are as beneficial to the 
preacher, as to those to whom he preaches. 

Yet, even though a preacher in India has all that prestige 
in his favour that a gentle, and kind, and conciliating maimer 
will be certain in time to procure for him ; and though he 
has had opportunities of gaining some insight into the habits 
and associations of his hearers ; yet it is impossible for him to 
devote too much care in his preparation for the pulpit. 

To leave, for the present, the subjects of his discourses, he 
will have — if his sermon be wholly written — ^to chuse eveiy 
word he speaks, and carefully before-hand to array his 
thoughts in that dress, in wl^h he may deem them best 
suited to appear. Here, therefore, his originality of thought, 
as well as his power of language, and skill iu using it, will 
all be brought into play : and if, to some originality of thought 
and a skilful arrangement of the ideas suggested liy his sub- 
ject, there be added a graceful structure of language, the 
sermon will rend well, as a composition. Before an audience, 
however, wc contend that sermons are Jiot to be read : and 
that whoever thinks he has done his duty, so far as the pul- 
pit is concerned, in merely writing a good sermon, will not 
make a good preacher. There is a fast diflercnce between 
the two: and it is that difference that causes us*freqiicntly 
to admire a clergj'man^s printed sermons, yet not to like his 
preaching ; or vice vers&. In reading a sermon, we have but 
to think of the page spread out before us. li' the argument 
is good, and the style pure and graceful, and the subject 
well treated, we liave nothing to do with the writer. But it 
is not so in a preached sermon. We cannot help listening 
to, and looking at, the preacher. His voice, his manner, his 
looks — have something to do with the effect of what he says. 
If so, can any of them be unworthy of his attention ? 

Pulpit eloquence, we feel sure, does not dejicnd only on the 
^preparation of the sermon, but in a very great measure on 
its delivery. It is to tins latter point that we consider our 
English Divines haye not given, by any means, sufficient care. 
So far as regards mere composition of a sermon^ if only 
they will give their minds to do it as well as they can, there 
is not so much fear of their feiling ; but there is very great 
fear, with their cold English manners, that they lose an 
immense ailvantage, in the way in which it is preached. A 
very large majority of the sermons professedly precrcAerf, every 
Sunday in England, by clergymen of the English Church, 
are, we are persuaded, not readly prcaclied. They are read ; 
and; what is more, their readers never intend to do more than 
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read them. Now it is quite true that, amongst the higher 
classes, a very quiet manner in the pulpit is essential to their 
liking their minister. But a very quiet manner is perfectly 
consistent with a very good, and very impressive, delivery. 
It is not necessary to make a noise to gain the attention of 
such an audience, and still less necessary to assume any 
thing lik'5 a theatrical sort of action. Such things would 
annoy educated Englishmen unspeakably. But there is a 
happy medium, which is often able to be hit upon, which is 
neither peculiar, nor out of place : and which, while it im- 
presses you with tlie speaker bring in real earnest, dis- 
misses you with a far better remembrance of what he has 
been saying than if his sermon had been read out, as you 
would have read it yourself. To us, we arc sorry to confess, 
there is something very soporific in a monotonous voice go- 
ing o^ for half an hour mthoiit much pause in ^ hot Church ; 
and unless the subject is verv interesting, it is a great diffi- 
cult v to av(»id dropping ofl‘ to sleep, put hew the whole 
thing is (‘hiiiiged, wlieii the pieaclieris face <s xit up with 
earnestness ; when his manner is caiuny eneagetic; when his 
tone ohang(?s according as he is api aling t ‘ \m 
hearts, or y)roposing arguments to thcii* nndcrstu?, dings; 
when, occasionally, m he comes to the more solemn portions 
of his discourse, he gives token of oeing himself more than 
comnioniy impressed with the solemnity of his subject ; and, 
with hanll slightly raised, as though to command attention, 
he pours forth the sacred truths he has to utter, with all the 
fervid eloquence of which he is master ! It is impossible not 
to have felt the^ diflereucc in power between a sermon 
preaclied in some such w^ay as this, and one delivered by a 
jHrecicher who gives no outward evidence of carin g yh ether 
his hearers understand and follow him, or not. 

Wc liavc just now been supposing the cougregcation to be 
composed for the most pail of well educated persons, such 
as the generality of our congregations in the greater number 
of Indian Churches. But, in the case of such congregations 
as the Indian Missionary has to address ; and equally of 
those which are found in small rural parishes in England, 
where thie m^ority are poor and iU-educated persons, and 
there is a difficulty in gainii^ their undivided attention at 
any time; can there be any impropriety in making the man- 
ner of a sermon^s delivery better adapted for those before 
whom it is preached ? If, in order to do them any good, the 
preacher misfit grin their attention, the questiem is how may 
this best be done ? Tbe very subdxted and quiet maimer, me- 
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cessary before an audience of better cultivated minds^ who — 
if they chuse — can more easily fix their attention, would not 
equally answer the required purpose, in the case of those 
who cannot read, and who have never learnt to exercise 
habits of mental application. This is perfectly understood by 
preachers of a Dissenting community, whose congregations 
are more generally formed of the poorer classes. No one, 
who has ever attended a Dissenting* Meeting in the rural 
districts of England, can have failed to remark the totally 
different style of delivery adapted by the preachers in those 
places of worship, to that which is to be found in the Parish 
Church. It has charms for its hearers, which decidedly no 
monotonous, quiet, delivery would eve^ have. Church of 
England Divines might do well to remember this. They 
need not to give less attention in preparing, but more care 
in preaching, jtheir sermons ; so that even the most ignorant, 
or careless, of their hearers might go away, confident of one 
thing at least,* — thaf their minister was in real earnest. 

One important matter in a good delivery is^ properly 
modulated voice. It has more power than even a grace- 
ful action; but, when combined with this, it can hardly 
fail in quickening attention. A harsh and unmastered voice 
must invariably be a great drawback to any public speaker ; 
and it is long before a congregation become accustomed to 
it even in a favorite preacher, lint even a harsh voice may 
be wonderfully modulated. One preacher, an extract from 
whose sermons will immediately be given, without much sweet- 
ness of voice, and without any gracefulness of manner in the 
pulpit, has a singular command of voice. Ijs tone at one mo- 
ment is utterly diflFerent to what it is at another : and when 
(as is fcgc^ently the case) he keenly satirizes human follies, his 
voice leave you in no doubt as to the view of his dis- 

course : just as when he winds up a sermon, by one of those 
earnest and affectionate appeals to the heart, that none 
know better than himself how to make, not one of his hearers 
could fail to discover — even were they almost ignorant of the 
meaning of his language — ^that the preacher had a totally dif- 
ferent object in view to that which he had when he was hold- 
ing up vice to contempt, and exposing the folly, as well as 
the wickedness, of the profligate. 

All necessary modulation of voice may, we apprehend, be 
easily acquired by any preacher really earnest in his work : 
but he must know his sermon, if wholly written, very well, 
in order to give to its delivery the assistances to which 
reference has imw been made. It is very painful to hear a 
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sermon well delivered at one part, and badly at another : but 
this often happens, when the sermon was written some time 
before the occasion of its being preached, if it was not 
thoroughly studied immediately before-hand. In this iio- 
portant point of delivery without doubt a good extemporary 
preacher has an immense advantage. The mere cireum- 
stance of his not being constantly obliged to look at a book 
is a very great thing. He can apply himself more wholly, 
if master of his subject, and his language, to the one object 
then in view, 8ofar as the delivery of the servi^ is concerned, 
of impressing and gaining the attention of hiilicarers. It is 
the composition, the fabric, of the discoursfe-jjlfcat is likely to 
suffer, when no sermon-book is used : and Mmce, where (as 
in the case of an uncultivated congregation) ttte mode of de- 
livering is almost of greater importance thim the high finish 
of the composition, extemporary preaching may be resorted 
to with very marked benefit. Par be it from us to dissuade 
any clergyman from learning by degrees fo dispense with 
wholly written, or even partially written, sermons. In our 
former remarks on extemporary preaching, it was by no means 
our wish (uthcr to underrate the advantage, or magnify the 
(lifficulty . of being able so to preae! . But, relieving it to be 
no easy matter to preach good extemporary sermons before 
such audiences ;:s are collected in large stations in India, 
ivc so represented it ; and have as yet found no good reason 
for altering the opinion then expressed. Many good men 
may tliink otherwise, and be disposed to wish extemporary, 
i. e. unwritten, sermons werti the rule, instead of being the ex- 
ception. Many may trace the whole system of written com- 
positions to indolence ; and regard the English clergyman in 
the light of a drone, when weighed in the balance with the 
Dissenting minister, whose sermon-bdok is his Bible. We 
have no wish to dispute the matter. Perhaps most wiH agi^ce 
in this : — that, as to the sermon, if it be really good, and well 
preached, it is a matter of very little consequence whether it be 
written, or not ; and, as to the preacher, if he, by the fool- 
ishness of his preaching is made the honoured instrument of 
winning souls to Christ, and turning many to righteousness, 
that his work will be accepted by the great Head of the 
Church, whether it was performed in one way, or another. 

Pulpit eloquence should always ,be of the chastest kind, 
and this pre-supposes good taste and judgment, on the part 
of the preacher. Amongst the hosts of sermon writers, that 
arc now alive, it is a somewhat invidious task to select one 
or two, as models. All that have read many printed, or 
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heard many preached, sermons have probably decided for 
themselves, who is the finest preacher they have ever 
heard, or who writes the finest sermons they have ever read. 
The few extr| 2 ts we purpose giving have been selected rather 
for their different styles of eloquence, than in order to coUaud 
their authors. In truth, we had far sooner that our readers 
should hear, and examine, and judge for themselves ; and 
shall be amply satisfied if aught that has been here said, shall 
lead any to turn an increased attention to Pulpit Literature. 
The object of^nch literature being to expound the Holy 
Bible, who, th^^ loves God^s Word, but must rejoice, when 
to its clucidatiiu^ master minds bring the patient study of 
years, and undarstandings enlightened and sanctified by the 
' JHoly Spirit of God ? 

There are rmw before us two volumes of sermons preached 
by Julius Charles Hare: the one, containing a course of 
sermons preached before the University of Cambridge — their 
subject being ^4he Victory of Faith;" the other containing 
sermons, preached m his country Parish Church, in Sussex. 
There is not one of all these sermons that is without much 
eloquence; but, as might be expected, his Parish sermons 
have a very diflerent style of eloquence to that found in his 
University course. Prom such sermons, as those he calls 

the Victory of Faith," it is no easy matter to make any 
short extract by way of specimen, for all of them are deeply 
argumentative, and depend on one another; and two or 
three links give but a faint idea of the value and beauty of 
the whole chain. Here is a passage from the Illrd Sermon, 
in which the Office and Province of Faith" is discussed : 

“ In this sense the doctrine, which became the watchword of the Re- 
formation, concerning the justifying character of Faith, may, to a cer- 
tain extent, be termed a new doctrine. It was noi the shooting forward 
of a new star : hut a star, which Cor ages had been standing overhead, 
“ and toward which the eyes of many generations had been turned, was 
“ more carefully observed ; and its polarity was more distinctly recognized. 
Here too it was out of the darkness that the light was struck. The 
immediate reason, which led Luther and his brother Reformers to as- 
** Bert this truth with such zeal, and to make it tlie forendost article in 
their Confessions, was the prevalence of the opposite error, the deadly 
** heresy of good works, by wnich the Church was then overrun. From 
** the very first indeed the truth with regard to this fundamental principle 
as it had been declared with such power and clearness by St Paul, 
had been acknowledged more or less explicitly by the Church. . . . From 
the very first, those who embraced Christianity had perceived that its 
'' peculiar essence lies, not in the works which it enjoins, but in the 
“ truths, the eternal facts and living revelations, which it revels, and 
‘‘still more in the graces which it bestows : that, as a revelation, it could 
“only be made to Faith, and only apprehended by Faith; and that its 
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“ heavenly graces were only granted to Faith, and by Faith alone could be 
“ received and appropriated. The general scheme of moral observances 
‘‘ prescribed l>y it was, on the whole, nearly the same which the Reason 
“ and Understanding of man, refined and ripened by the, course of ages, 
“ liad already laid down. That it was so, is proved by the remarkable 
“ fact, that the only ethical treatises which have maintained their au- 
“ thority through all ages and nations of Christendom, and which even 
** at this day wc know not how to supersede or dispense with, are those 
“ by the master of Creek philosophy, and by the master of Roman elo- 
“ fjueiice. But Christianity breathed the breath of life into that, which 
“ was bcft)re a body made of the dust of the ground, and which thus 
‘‘ became a living soul. The code of duties might be nearly the same ; 
“ but a spirit from heaven entered into it; and a light from heaven fell 
“ upon it. Now so long as Christianity was the antagonist of lieathen- 
“ ism, so long as the warfare lasted, that which was especially distinc- 
“ tive of Christianity, would naturally be set in the front of all thcolo- 
“ gical argument : nor could there be a doubt whether Faith was a prac- 
“ tical power, when they who bore witnessj^to it rejoiced to do so by 
“martyrdom. Hereby it overcame the world; and this was the crown 
“ which the victors strove to gain. On the other hand, after the Church 
“ had been set up on the high places of the earths her attention was 
“ drawn more to details of regulation and administration, — to the fruits 
“ of Faith, rather thai’ to the power by which th6se fruits are to be pro- 
“ duced. In course, of time too slic forg<it ih; she wa^: militant, because 
“ slie bad eeascjl to be so outwardly ; and fancying that she was at 
“ jieuce with the world, she almost forgot t!: J it was ‘^till her task to 
“Overcome t!ic world. 'Hnu she allowed thev/eapon, wherev ith she 
“should have overcome the world, to lie mils sheat! , brandishing a 
“ foil iiwits Mtead . . . (jood works bccaiae the main argument of 
“ her pleaching Hut good works have no life in themselves : they 
“ can only spring livingly from Faith, llcnce when works are in- 
“ culcated for their own sake, they will soon degenerate into dead 
“ works. The more formal they are, the more easily will they admit 
“ of being so inculcated ; and then they become a mask, which evil 
“ is willing enough to wear. . . . Such were the works from the souL 
“ crushing yoke of which St. PauL delivered the Galatians. Such were 
“ the works against which Luther roused the slumbering sjiirit of Chris- 
“ tendom, by reproclaiming the self-same doctrine that ‘ man is justified 
“by Faith, without the deeds of the Law.’ This doctrine had been 
“ acknowdedged, at least implicitly, by the greatest teachers of Chris- 
“ tianity in the interval between St. Paul and liUther : only they were 
“ not equally alive to the necessity of regenerating the Church by it. 
“They did npt see so plainly that, unless the waters are kept ever 
“ flowing in frelhness and might from the heavenly spring, a crust of 
“ weeds is sure to form over them. This Luther saw', with a clearness 
“ which nothing could dim, with a certainty which nothing could shake. 
“ In this conviction he said to the mystery of iniquity, ‘ Be thou re- 
“ moved, and be thou cast into the sea ;* and it w'as done. God was 
“ pleased again to shew forth how Faith has the power of delivering, as 
“ well as of overcoming, the world.” — (pp. 64 — 670 

But the finest sermon of this course is the last, where the 
preacher paraphrases the Xlth Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and cites, after the inspired author^s manner, the 
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names of worthies of the Christian Church, as he in that 
Chapter has cited those of the Patriarchal or Jewish; of 
which most beautiful paraphrase (too long for us to quote 
entire) wc cannot help giving the concluding paragraphs : 

“ By faith, Wicliff, the morning-Bta/ of the Reformation, rose out of 

the darkness, and heralded the coming day-light. 

" By faith, Luther proclaimed his Theses against the doctrine of 
“ Indulgences. By faith, he burnt, the Pojje's bull, and thereby for 
** himself, and for thousands of millions after him, threw off the crush- 
“ing yoke of Rome. By faith, he went to the Diet at Worms, though 
** warned that the fate of Huss awaited hith, going in the strength of 
“ Christ, despite of the gates of hell, and of the Prince of the powers 
“of the air. By faith, a single friendless monk, standing before the 
“ princes of the Empire, he witnessed a noble confession wMth ineckness, 
“ in behalf of the truth. By faith, he translated the Bible, and re- 
“ ceived the blessed rewara of being the interpreter of the Word of Cod 
“ to his countrymen for all generations. 

“ By faith, Rogers, the protomartyr of our Reformation, when his wife 
“ and his eleven children met him on his way to the stake, and an offer 
“ of life and pardon was brought to him in their sight, if so he he would 
“ recant, walked on wifti a stout heart, and washed his hands in the 
“ dames, while he was burning, rejoicing in the fiery baptism, whereby 
“ he gave up his soul to God. 

“ By faith, Ridley hooked forward with Joy to the fire that awaitcil 
“ him, and bade his sister come to his marriage. 

“ By faith, the aged Latimer, wben stripped to bis shroud, rose up on 
“ high, as though his very body had been neWvStrung, and clmered liis 
“ own heart, and his companion’s, by the prophetic assnriinc^tliat oil 
“ that day by God’s grace they should light such a candle in England, 
“ as would never be put out. 

“ By faith, the noble army of martyrs mounted in their fiery chariots 
“ to heaven. 

“ By faith, Oberlin went forth among the Vosges, and labouring in all 
“ things at the head of his people, spread the blessings of religion and 
“ civilization among the wild inhabitants. 

“ By faith, Clarkson and Wilberforce overthrew the slave-trade : and 
“ as it is the nature of the grain of mustard>seed to grow until it lias 
“ become great among the trees of the forest, so through their faith has 
“ slavery been abolished throughout the British dominions. 

“ By faith, Simeon, preaching the Word of God in thi.s town, through 
“ a long life of persevering activity, became the instrument of sending 
“ forth zealous preachers of Christ into all parts of tlife wuntry, and 
“ thus contributed, under God’s blessing, more than any other man, to 
“ that revival of true religion, which has taken place of late years 
“ amongst us ; and which we hope and pray, will increase and spread, 
“ until in England at least, the^ knowledge of God shall fill the land, as 
“ the waters cover the sea. 

“ And what shall 1 say more ? For the time would fail me to tell 
“ of Ignatius, and Justin, and Cyprian, and Perfietua, and Basil, and 
“Augustin, and Patrick, and Bede, and Anselm, and Muss, and Me- 
“ lanchthon, and Twingli, and Cadvin, and Knox, and Hooper, and 
“ Rowland Taylor, and Bunyan, and George Fox, and Penn, and Baxter,' 
“ and Flavcl, and Wesley, and Zinzendorf, and Francis Xavier, and 
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** Eliot, the apostle of the Indians, and Schwartz, and Howard, and 
“ Neff, and Henry Martyn ; who by faith subdued kingdoms for Christ, 
“ wrought righteousness, obtained the fulfilment of the promises, stopt 
the mouths of blasphemers, and filled them with hymns of praise, 
“ (juenched the violence of hatred, melting it into love ; out of weakness 
** were made strong, waxed valiant in the fight against Satan, and turn- 
“ cd armies of aliens to bow before the name of the living God. Women 
“ and maidens withstood the entreaties of their children and parents, 
** looking with longing for the moment that was to open the gates of 
“ immortality. Children rejoiced in the thought of the glorious city to 
“ which they were going. Others, thousands upon thousands, devoted 
“ their lives to the humblest labours in the service of Him, whom they 
“ would gladly have glorified by their deaths. Wherefore, seeing, bre- 
“ thren, that we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let ns lay aside every weight, and our besetting sin, and let us 
** ruTi with patience the race set before us, looking to Jesus, the Author 
“ and Finisher of our Faith.” — (pp. 197 — 199.) 


‘'forth th< 


Now, turn to the same prcacher^s sermons, when rustics 
formed his audience ; and there is equally bpautiful language, 
however different the style and structure of Jiis discourses. 
Here, we mark the peculiar tact their author has in moulding 
to his purpose tlie lessons taught 1 y the daily events of life, 
or the cluiuge of seasons ; — indeed hy all oi Naturc^s varied 
works. Take, for . iustaiKR), such a passage as th)s, fiom a 
sermon on I'.omans iv. 18, ^ 

hall j remind you of another parable, by which nature sets 
le .>ame tnitb, how life s})apgs o\it of death. 'Fhe day on 
“which we are now met together may serve to call up the thought. 
“ Wh<m we were last here, another year was just dropping off from 
“Time’s everlasting garland. A single leaf of it was still lingering 
“ behind its cotnjiauions : and now that too has gone. But already 
“ anotlicr year has opened its b]o,ssr>m with more than ordinary bright- 
“ ness. Another year has burst out of the shell of the old one, and is 
“ spreading out its wings in the sunshine : and it too in the course of 
“its seasons will shower beauty and richness over the earth. It is 
“ only out of the death of the old year that the new can ai ise. ’Fhough 
“ winter seems to waste and destroy everything, it is in fact renewing 
“ the earth, refreshing and restoring its exhausted powers, and prepar- 
“ ing it for the spring. Therefore let none despair, because he feels 
“ himself to be a sinner : Id; none give way to hopelessness, because his 
“ heart is so hard. If you do indeed feel that you are sinners, if the 
“ winter of affliction has been stripping your heart of its withered 
“ clothing, and laying bare its hardness, then for you more especially is 
“ the grace of Goa waiting, to shine upon you, to thaw your frozen feel- 
“ iiigs, and to ripen every germ of good that may be lying within you.” 
— (Parish Sermons, p. 52.) 

Or again this: in a sermon (on Joshua xxiv. 15) in wfcich 
Family Prayer is recommended ; — 

Cii* We have been led by our Lord’s parable to liken a Christian family, 
“ and a Christian congregation, to a cluster of grapes. Such are they, 
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if they hanp^ from the true Vine, if the life, which springe from the 
“ true Vine, be ever flowing into them through prayer, — through prayer 
** offered up in brotherly communion one beside the other. And what 
“ can give a more beautiful image of the love, the neighbourly kind- 
** ness, the peace, which ought to prevail in a brotherhood of Christians, 
“ than a cluster of grapes ? There is no jealousy, no rivalry amongst 
** them, no bickerings, no divisions. Each of them leans so lovingly 
** and confidingly on the bosoms of all around it, sure of being sup- 
“ ported by them, doing its best to support them, sure of having its 
“ brotherly kiss welcomed and returned. None of them seems to have 
“ any desire of thrusting itself forward before the otlier.s, or of pushing 
“ them into the back ground, or of shewing itself oflf at their cost. On 
“ the contrary, each seems contented to stand just peeping out of its cell, 
“ half hidden by its neighbours, retiring behind them, and almost, as it 
“ were, in honour preferring them. Such are the grape.? of the true Vine. 
“ Such are the families in the living (^biirch of Christ. 'I'liey liang from 
“ Him. ITieir love flows into them from Him : and therefore they love 
“ each other. Earthly love is frml, is weak, is soon shaken, soon driven 
“to and fro. It is easily blighted, easily blasted, easily withered, 
“ easily rotted. At the very best, it must be trodden under foot before 
“ long by Death. But they who love each other in Christ, they who 
“ hang together 'from Christ, they who join daily in seeking the spirit 
“ of love from Chri.st, — ^their love passes not away. Nothing on earth 
“ can shake or wound it. Death has no power over it. It will rise with 
“them from the grave. It will gather them together in the courts of 
“ heaven. And they who have served the Lord along with their house in 
“ this life, will continue to serve ^ Lord along with their house 


“ through eternity-’'— (p. 388.) 


Any preacher who could write iii this way mustiiiideeAf 
have a miserable delivery t^prevent his words having a slight 
or transient effect upon his hearers. But all clergymen 
have not. the highly cultivated understanding and vigorous 
intellect of Archdeacon Hare. They must be content, where 
they lack originality of thought, and such power of express- 
ing themselves as they might wish, to do their best, and re- 
medy their wants, as fai‘ as they can, by earnestness of manner 
and an impressive delivery. Fnriher, it can never be wise 
for any preacher to attempt too much in the way of eloriuenee. 
To be really eloquent, any one must have a very clear per- 
ception of all in which true eloquence consists, and this can 
rarely be obtained without extensive reading, and the most 
careful study. Besides the more common observations that 
may be made on a subject, there are so many combinations of 
thoughts, and words ; such a variety of ways in which even the 
same thing may be said, or the iy^ie kind of argument used; 
such opportunities for exhibiting i^ortant points in a strong 
light, and thereby fixing them more firmly in the hearers^ 
thoughts ; so many aids for gracefully embellishing language 
and thereby adding a beauty to the garb in which 
preacher's thoughts are arrayed ; that to say all this requires 
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great taste, and a good judgment, is to say tliat which must 
be evident to every body. 

In the opinion of many persons, the excellent Clergyman, 
now Principal of the Hayleybury College, has for long been 
amongst living Divines, of Pulpit Orators /aci/e princeps. Of 
his eloquence, in .truth, there can be no doubt ; nor of his 
skill in elucidating some of the more obscure passages of Holy 
Writ nor of the able way in which he heaps argument on 
argument,' vi%en the discussion of his subject requires it. 
Yet — if our readers will bear with us — ^we confess we have 
hardly avoided thinking, especially in hearing him preach, 
that his eloquence is almost of too dazzling a character, for 
the pidpit. It seems well nigh to overwhelm, even whilst it 
charms, you. It makes you breathless with admiration, till 
the very efibrt of drinking in the luscious draught quite 
wearies you. It is not equally so, in reading his printed ser- 
mons, and probably few printed sermons have undergone less 
revision, or alteration, than those of this eminent preacher, 
on account of the exceeding care given to their prei)aration, 
prior to their being delivered frorr the puipit. Here is the 
conclusion of one of his University sermons ; its subject 
the Sp(;('(!ii of the Dead his te> t. Hebrew ■ xi, 1. 

'Inhere is «o.iiething grand and tinnobiing about ?ucU ambition. It 
“ seems to ino i\al the man who e.iwrtiuiis and accomplishes the desire 
of witnessing for truth after death, triumphs over death, in the high- 
“ est possible sense. 1 could almost dare to say, that he never dies. 
“ Can it b', said of St. Paul, that lie died ? Not if you regard death as 
withdrawing a man from usefulness, and terminating the season in 
“ which he may serve the Redeemer. The Apostle has been preaching, 
in every land, in every age. He could not die ; he was to be the Apos- 
“tic to the Gentiles to the end of time, 'the earth his diocese, the 
“ period of the Christian Dispensation his life. It has been the same 
“with martyrs and confessors. TheyJiave not died: he dies not, 
“ whose spirit is abroad, battling with error, and gathering in the har- 
“ vest of the earth. 

“ And men of less surpassing renown do not necessarily die, when 
“ the soul leaves the body, and the place which has known them knows 
“ them no more. There is many a private Christian— to bay nothing of 
“ a pastor — who is long remembered, whose lessons operate, when the 
“ tongue which delivered them has mouldered inti^dust. The memory 
“ of many a cottage patriarch is yet fresh in the vallpy where his days 
“ were spent : vfce still seems rctmked by liis frown, and virtue cheerpd 
“ by his smile. . . . And we ccdl it the destruction of death, when a man 
“ may thus do good, notwithstanding his decease. This is eternal life, 
“ life mthout a break, without a {leriod of inactivity. O noble attain- 
“ ment 1 We will not leave ambition to be engrossed by the worldly ; 
“ a Christian should live to do good, and he should not be content to do 


* See his Sermons on the less prominent facts of Scripture. 2 vols. 
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“ it only while he lives. The bcinR rcmembererl through the being 
“ useful ; the continuing to serve God, when apparently withdrawn 
“from His service; the surviving in the Church, not indeed on the 
“ storied marble, but through leaving behind us what furthers the ad- 
“vance of the Gospel, wh^ether it be in* example, in writings, or in 
** engines for the diffusion of truth — ^let us not be told that this desire 
“ must be sinful. Rather were it sinful not to entertain it. As ChriM< 
"tians, we should burn to bring glory to God. We should not be 
" willing to be circumscribed by life. The battle is to go on, and we 
“ should long to take part, llie Church is to be edified, and we shoulcl 
“ crave for employment. Yea, it might be as pure and humble a wish 
“ as ever was breathed, though it might sound like that of one cag(!r for 
“ human distinction, if it did not suffice us to be useful to others whilst 
“ we tabernacled amongst them ; but if, throwing onwards our thoughts 
“ to yet distant days, we craved that it might, in some sense, be said 
“ of us as of Abel, * He, being dead, yet speaketh.* 

“ Noble longing ! The wounded warrior, as the life’s blood cblis 
“ away, will sometimes kindle at the noise of the battle. He will lialf 
“ raise himself from the earth, listen to the distant shout, and forget his 
“ anguish, as he liears the triumph of his comrades in arms. Yes, chi- 
“ valry has such ta[es; but' Christianity may have nobler. 'Fhe. servants 
“ of Christ, when they can no longer join the war, may breathe out the 
** soul in prayers for it* succe.ss. And the glorious, the majestic thing, 

“ were to feel, that, having laboured to the end in the chamjiionship 
“ of truth, we were not even then to be wholly discharged — to be able 
“ to exclaim, with all the confidence of a little child, * Lord, Jesus, re- 
“ ceivc my spirit,’ and at the same time, with all the heroi.sin of a sol- 
"dier of the cross ‘Heing dead, I yet shall speak.’” — (pp. 37 — 39*A 
preached November 1839 .) j 

i 

No apology can be necessary for quoting another passage 
by the same author, from a sermon on Matth. xii. 41- 

“ It is in this way that we bring the Ninevites to convict the Jews of 
“ wilful infidelity. You ask us to show that the sign of the resurrec- 
** tion wa.s sufficient to work belief in all fair enquirers. We give you 
“ our reply by going back over the waste of long j^es, and leading you 
“to Nineveh, that ‘exceeding great city,* ^'ilh its vast and impious 
“ populatior.. We hid you mark how, on a sudden, the sounds of re- 
“ velry are hushed : how all the business, and all the pleasure, of the 
“ stirring and luxurious metropolis come, as in a moment, to a stand ; 

“ and how the great, and the mean, the king in his palace, the nobles 
“ in their halls, the poor in their hovels, as though shrinking from a 
'“wrath which rushed visibly onwards, bow themselves to the earth, 

“ and cry mightily for deliverance. And why is this ? Hath God indeed 
“ come mrth from tllh solitudes of eternity, and., riding the firmament in 
“the chariot of vengeance, made bare his arm in '•the view of the 
“Ninevites? Have angelic beings, withering the eyesight of those who 
“ dared to gaze on their forms of fire, come dbwn with the proclamation, 

“ that yet forty days, and the proud city shall be a ruin ?-^A foreigner, 

“ with no attendants, a wanderer without a home, and without a friend 
'' in the magnificent capital — this is the being at whose bidding the 
“ flowings of a nation’s wickedness have been stayed, and whose voice, 

“ syllabling calamity, has arrested the occupations and the icyousness 
** of hundreds of thousands. Then this foreigner, this wanacrer, must 
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“ have pjiven strikinpf evidence that he spake in God's name : and you 
“ will allow, that if, in any other case, the like evidence be afforded, the 
effect wrought upon the Ninevites demonstrates that it ou^ht to be con- 
“ vinciujr. But this evidence was the evidence of a resurrection. This 
“ l)rophet of disaster has been sepulchred three days and nights in the 
“ depths of the waters, and then rose up uninjured from this strangest of 
“ tombs. This fact it was, which the Ninevites knew, and on this fact it 
“ was that they received Jonas as a prophet. The evidence then of a 
resurrection sufficed under the most unpromising circumstances, when 
“ it stood absolutely alone, and the parties to be convinced were the 
“ idolatrous and profane. It follows therefore, that sufficient evidence 
“is afforded, whensoever the e\ddence of a resurrection is afforded. 
“ And when a nation resists the sign which thus overcame the people 
“ of Nineveh, continuing in unbelief, though the messenger, who de- 
“ dares himself authorized by God, have burst the bands of death, and 
“ mastered the^grave, we may conclude that its infidelity is not to be 
“ subdued by any evidence consistent with human accountableness : 
“ and we must feel the justice of what Christ declared in regard of the 
“ JcAvs, ‘The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this genera- 
“ tion, and shall condemn it.* ’* — (pp. 93, 94.) 

To doubt the eloquence of such passages as*thesc were to 
be dead to all appreciation of literature. They beyond all 
praise for tbeir spirit-stirring language ; ard tbe charm that 
language like this pnss(‘sscs is Sn. >st indo iCndrut of the 
subjt^ot of whicli it is treating. Still, we cannot help feeling 
that the eioq\cnce of this preacher is more that sort of elo- 
quence, whicli — considered apart from its sacred themes — 
we admire in some brilliant passage of Slieridau, or Burke, 
or jMacaulay. To our minds, however dilferently others 
may feel, the highest sort of Pulpit Eloquence is of a less 
dazzling, overwhelming, nature. It seems to us, that the 
sacred truths of the Gospel of Christ, whether doctrinal or 
practical, sliould be, so to speak, richly and nobly, hut at 
the same time neatly and quietly, dressed; should be, in 
one expression, simplex munditiis. There may be too much 
ornament, even though the superfluity consists of the finest 
gold, or the most costly gems. 

We pass to a very dififerent style of pulpit eloquence, in 
noticing that of another clergyman of the English Church, 
now living: but those of our readers, who are acquainted 
with Bradley^s sermons, will not •wonder at our alluding to 
him, as one by no means unskilled in using the power of the 
pulpit. All his sermons are characterized by his evident 
wish to exhibit most plainly the doctrine of '^Christ ^ci- 
fied.^^ There is no doubt of his glorying in the Cross of 
Christ ; or of his earnest desire that his hearers should do the 
same. He never seems to think of writing for effect : but 
effect his sermons have, either when preached by himself, or 
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read by others. Some of them, we humbly think, would 
have lost uothing by a more careful revision before they were 
sent to the printing press ; but, notwithstanding, they are 
well worth perusal. In his congregation at Claphara, his 
audience is almost entirely composed of men and women, 
who make a liigli profession of religion, and who are almost, 
without exception, regular communicants at the Lord^s Table. 
As such he addresses them. Jly way of exhibiting the con- 
trast of his style, and that of the last cited preacher, we qubt(i 
a passage from .a sermon on Mary anointing Christ j” the 
text St. Mark xiv. 8, 9 : — * 

“ And now* turning from Mary and her conduct, let us all think of 
“ ourselves and our conduct. What have we done fdt Christ ? done 

from grateful love to Him, from a desire to honour Him ? Some of us 
“feel that wc could scarcely ask ourselves a more humbling question. 
“ But there m^y bo others, who can ask it, and yet not be in the least 
“ humbled by it. ^They have done their best, they say ; n(»t all they 
“ ought perhajis, but like Mary, all they could. And they really bc- 
“ lieve this, and are willing to stake the salvation of their souls on it, 
“ their everlasting destiny. This is fearful ground, brethren, for crea- 
“ lures like you and me to take ! It will as surely sink beneath you, as 
“ you j)lanl a foot ou it. * We have done all we could,' you say. O no ; 
“ not you, nor any one of all the millions of mankind. \\ hat, have 
“ you never lost a single opportunity of honouring Christ which you 
“ might have embraced ? never withheld from Him a single ottering or 
“ service which you might have rendered Him ? never dishonoured 
“ Him by any one folly or sin from which you could have kept yourselves 
“ free? You feel, at once, that these are assertions you dfae not make, 
“ and yet ‘ we have done all we could' is in effect saying the same. Mary 
“ would never have said anything like this of herself. You may aujiejd 
“ to the te,\t, and say, ‘ But her Lord said it of her.' He did indeed, but 
“ He said it not of her whole life ; He is speaking only of one extraordinary 
“ act of it. The probability is, that those amongst us who use this language 
“ have never yet really done anything at all for Christ ; that were they 
“ asked at this moment what sacrifice they have ever made for Him, what 
“ self-denial practised, what painful cross carried, what labour of love 
“ performed, they would be silent, they could tell us of none. We are 
“ miserable sinners, brethren, and till we have discovered our misery 
“ and sin, and ffed to Christ for deliverance, as none but those who feel 
“ themselves perishing ever do flee to Him, wc want the spring within 
“ us, that will impel us to live to Him. And what is this ? It is a fer- 
“ vent love to Him, arising out of a perception, a grateful feeling, of 
“ the immense things He has tone for us. ‘ We love Him, because 
“ He first loved us’ — there is the secret of Christian obediencs, Chris- 
“ tian self-denial, Christian devotedness.” — (p.*205, Practical Sermons, 
vol. ii.) 

’We should willingly speak of the compositions of the pre- 
sent race of onr Indian clergy, were it in our power; but 
they appear to have greater fears than their brethren in 
England of appearing in print ; and certainly, if one may 
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form any judgment from the contents of most book-cases^ 
the sale of their sermons would hardly cover the cost. 
Yet no doubt some sermons are preached in India, which 
are worth publishing ; and the general charge of indolence 
which is not unfrequently made against our clergy has unfor- 
tunately some show of truth, from the extremely slight ad- 
dition they have made to our Literature, even in that depart- 
ment, with which they may reasonably be supposed to be* 
best acquainted. Originality of thought, and a vigorous style, 
arc, let us hope, not wanting in many pulpits of India; but, 
save to the congregations of such preachers, as occupy them, 
their powers are unknown. Except the sermons of our 
venerable Metropolitan, (which unfortunately arc not in our 
possession) we are not aw^arc of the existence of any volumes 
of printed sermons, by any minister, now in India.* 

II. Wc proceed to a point of far greater importance than 
either the composition or delivery, of the scirmon : this is, 
its subject-matter. • 

The object of preaching being, according to our former 
d(‘.finition, to win souls to Christ u othei words, to make 
all men feel their need of a Saviour ; every S eward of the 
Mysteries of Christ, who would be counted a j^ood andfaith- 


* The censure vvi.ich our zealous Ccrit)8p;mdent here expresses is nut,ib 
must he owned, entirely undue. CoiiAideriug the peculiar sphore in which 
the IndioTi clerj^y labour, and the variety of uses which, in the namerous 
stations destitute of an appointed Chaplain, their discourses mifrht conve- 
niently subserve, wc are far from having fulfilled our part in enriching the 
huiniletical literature of our day. However, a volume of printed sermons we 
have, in the Discourses published in aid of the Funds of the Nainee Tal 
Cliiireh, by the Kev. G. A. F. Baulez, now Chaplain of Ghazoeporc. The 
grave of the truly evangelical Professor Street, too, is scarce yet cold his 
peculiarly appropriate and impressive " Sermons preacliod at Bishop^s Col- 
lege” (of which we have already written largely) we would fain reckon as 
the legacy of one who, ** being dead, yet speaketh.” Mr. Trevor, oncv the 
indefatigable Chaplain of Bangalore, in the Madras Presidency, is now, it is 
true, promoted to a Canonry in the Cathedral Church of York ; that he 
may reckoned a living member of the race who have laboured most effici- 
ently in the Indian Church, his thoughtful, and often eloquent discourses on 
tho prophecies, office, and miuistxy of our Blessed Lord (published at Calcutta 
in 1844) remain a standing evidence. 

It has, we know, boon for long time a favourite design of a highly accom- 
plished member of our occlesiastioal staff to edit a volume consisting of 
contributions from his own pen, and those of his brethren who might be 
disposed and competent to combine with him, the contents wd arrangement 
of which should be peculiarly adapted to the wants of stations where there 
is no resident Chaplain. If our clerical friends would enforce the existence 
of such Jk need, in their several spheres of labour, and oommunloate only a 
very moderate number of subscribers to defray the outlay, (say at the rate of 
some six or eight rupees a copy, of ^ some 500 pages) we think we might 
guarantee that a volume worthy of our noble ecclesiastical establishment 
would soon be fortheoming.—ED. 

4 U 
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ful servant^ must^ we are persuaded^ bear this in mind in 
every sermon he preaches. Every subject he treats in the 
wide range that the Revealed Word of God gives him must, 
in some way or other, tend to this end — ^to exhibit the Eternal 
Son of God, as a Saviour for men, lost for ever, except .they 
have part and share in the meritorious death of Jesus Christ. 
When St. Paul says of himself, and his companions in the 
.Ministerial Work, “We preach Christ crucified,” this must 
plainly have ever been his aim, and this must be regarded 
as the grand duty of every one, who would be the honored 
instrument of ‘ converting sinners under the Christian Dis- 
pensation. Their success depends upon their leading one 
and all to the Author and Captain of man^s salvation, as the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. God forbid that any should 
undertake the work of the ministry, unless this l)e their 
grand, their unceasing, their heart-felt purpose. How can 
any one unfold the secrets of Christas Gospel to others, 
unless his \y'hole soul burns with gratitude, and love, and 
adoration towardsT Him, who died upon the cross to save 
sinners ! 

It is, however, clear that the general character of the sub- 
jects chosen by a preacher must be, in a great measure, de- 
pendent on his congregation. With many reckless, unprinci- 
pled, profligate men, composing his audience (as, for instance, 
in the case of one, of which an European Regiment forms part) 
he could hardly think of preaching on exactly the same sub- 
jects. Certainly not of treating them in the same way, that he 
would before those who for the most part made a high profes- 
sion of religion, and who were all regular, or occasional, com- 
municants at the Lord^s Table. The general tone of sermons 
preached before the former kind of audience needs exhibit in 
the plainest terms, and in the strongest light^ the present folly 
and wickedness, as well as the cud and con.sequencc of vice. 
The discourses should point out the remedy provided for sin 
in the Gospel, more as though they were preached to hea- 
thens, than to men, professing some of the forms of Christi- 
anity : and speak in forcible language of the joy there is in 
the courts of heaven, when even one profligate is reclaimed, and 
made a true follower of Christ. The attention of such hearers 
is not to be called to deep doctrines, or to elaborate arguments. 
Alas I they know not the first rudiments of vital Christi- 
anity ; and Holy Scripture, explained to them thus, would 
leave them far as ever from the point to which any good 
minister must try to bring them, which is — to make them 
think ; to make them think of their state — ^hurrying on to 
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eternal min, — the means of being rescued from it put 
before them, — ^yet those means unknown, or completely 
neglected ! Before such an audience, moreover, the draw^ 
backs, such as they be, of seriously seeking after salvation, 
have to be plainly declared. All should be warned, to count 
the cost, before they begin a life to God^s service. For, in 
the case of those we are now supposing to be listening to 
the sermon, there will assuredly be crosses, of no common 
difficulty for them to bear, on their being known, or thought, 
to be pious. Ridicule is a sharp weapon in Satan^s hands ; 
and it is one which soldiers are apt to shrink from, as they 
shrink from nothing else. They mil be ridiculed for making 
a profession of serving God, by every fool who makes a mock 
at sin, and therefore of religion also ; and it is a preacher^s 
duty to warn them of all these trials, and to over-rate rather 
than under-rate them. But, at the same time, what solemn 
and awakening appeals, to the consciences of the class of 
hearers we are now presuming of, are necessary ! Many of 
them act, and speak, and thiuk, as though they wcjre Atheists. 
They use the most awful words that human iips can utter, on 
tlie very most trivial occasions. Sueli woi*ds as ilell, or Dam^ 
nation, or entity — what terrors ha^c; they fi >• them’ They 
have thrown tlmm aboui, in mere idle thoughtlessiie.ss, hun- 
dreds and thonsauds of times ; and attach no guilt to the use 
of words that Angels tremble sit ! How is a preacher to make 
sucli men think? Surely the most tremendous warnings; 
sicconipsinied, at the same time, with the heart-felt longing, 
evident to them all, that he wsirus them for their own good, 
must very often bo resorted to. There must be something 
unspeakably awful to a clergyman — when death U mowing 
down its tens, and sometimes hundreds, as it docs so rapidly 
here, and especially in an English Regiment when the 
plague has once begun — to feel that perhaps two oj three or 
six of the men listening to him one Sunday morning, shall 
have passed away to their account, before he has the oppor- 
tunity of saying a word more to them I And yet, what an 
extreme difficulty it is to gain the thought, or attention 
of the worst of such hearers. Let a sermon be preached to 
them, exhibiting in the strongest way the minister can exhi- 
bit it, the Love of God, that noblest of all noble themes — 
His l 40 ve in giving His Son, the sacrifice for sinners : let 
that Love be described, with all the bright colouring that 
comparing it with the highest specimen of love of which 
the human soul is capable will enable him to describe it; 
yet we arc mistaken if the hardened and profligate will 
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generally be at all impressed by his subject. But let him, 
after describing the Mercies of God in Christ, pass on 
(before concluding his sermon) to God^s Terrors in Christ : 
let him show how God shall hereafter judge the world, by 
that Man whom He hath ordained; and describe — so far as 
an earnest, prayer-subdued, imagination enables him to 
describe— the terrors of that day, when the Saviour of the 
world shall come forth utterly to condemn all that would not 
be saved by Him, and therefore that He could not save : let 
him appeal to the thoughtless trifler, or the daring profligate, 
or the deceitful hypocrite, how they, who are now despising 
the mercies of their Saviour, will then tremble before the 
justice of their Judge : — and the attention of such men will, 
we apprehend, be aroused, and, if once they art aroused, and 
can be made to thinks one great point is gained. But unless 
the subject of the sermon does enable the preacher to speak 
home to the consciences of these hearers, he may preach Sun- 
day after Sundriy, and very good sermons too, without their 
remembering' anything he says. How often, also, must the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel be preached, to such an 
audience; that even, if they desired to be in ignorance of them, 
they should not be able. Perhaps few, who have not been 
made aware of it, can form an idea of the ignorance of many 
of the poor fellows, who come out here, and make very good 
soldiers. Much no one would expect from those who caunot 
read. Yet a man need not read, to be able to tell, who 
Jesus Christ is; or what He has done, and is doing, on the 
behalf of sinners ; and what sinners have to do in order that 
they may be saved. Yet alas ! you may find men who have 
attended Church for years, who could not answer questions 
on such subjects, as well as children of six years old in 
any good English Sunday-school. And yet, had their atten- 
tions been fixed to one quarter of the sermons they had 
heard, such ignorance it would be perfectly impossible to 
account for. They have doubtless attended Church, in many 
cases, without even thinking they have anything whatever to 
do, cither with the sermon, or the prayers. Now, to gain 
such men^s attention, and to awaken their interest; to im- 
press them, as far as possible, with a fear and horror of wil- 
ful sin, as the thing that may utterly and v completely 
militate against their power to seek after their Saviour; and to 
exhibit His mercies to them, in all their fulness ; Ilis joy 
at their acceptance of His grace so freely ofiered ; and His 
willingness to save all that will turn to Him for salvation 
these, or such as these, will be the subjects of their preacher’s 
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discourses; and they are worthy of all the pains he can 
bestow, either in the preparation, or the delivery of his ser- 
mon. 

When his audience is composed of men and women better 
educated: all of them being perfectly acquainted with the 
sacred doctrines of the Gospel ; many being well versed in 
theology; and some of them practical Christians, in the 
highest meaning of the word; then a preacher has, in a 
great measure, a more agreeable work before him, since his 
sermon may presume all listening to him to need some- 
thing more than the first principles of the oracles of God," 
or of the doctrine of Christ." But then these manifestly 
arc to be the foimdation stones, on which the structure of 
every sermon is to be built ; and, let every man take heed 
how he buildeth. The b\ulding that rests on, must also be 
consistent with, its foundation. There is ample room for 
the introduction of close argument ; of the finest colouring 
which a well-ordered imagination can give*; of the vividcst 
descriptions ; tlie neatest illustrations ; *the most applicable 
similes ; the tersest metaphors , an'^ the most ably arranged 
antitheses. Nothing that can gain and keen the attention 
of those who form the audience is iv/ be de. pised, that it 
be not in anv wlso inconsistoui ^ ith the sacred : ubjcct of 
the discourse ; but no preactier, who has tne power to use 
such aids as those just referred to, will — if he he a faithful 
servant-- forget the main subject, in tluj structuie of his 
sermon. Every one of his hearers, too, must take account 
of him, in every sermon he preaches as — a Minister of 
Christ, commissioned to act on his Master’s behalf, and 
gifted by Hira, for that purpose, and that purpose alone. 
His eloquence should, we apprehend, be used as a means to 
win his hearers, and direct them to the great end of their, 
and his own faith, — ^the salvation of fhe soul. How they 
may ensure that salvation ; how they may obtain that saving 
interest in their Redeemer’s death, which shall, at the last, 
make them to become more than conquerors ; how they may 
live in this world, to give token that they have been with 
Jesus," sat at His feet, listened to His words, partaken of 
the Sacraments He hath' ordained ; — ^these will form the 
groundwork of all his discourses. The actual subjects on 
which they treat, may be varied as the subjects of God’s 
Holy Word : but all will have the one, grand) leading, object 
in view. Then, the way in which each subject is treated 
will depend on the cast of his own mind, and the assistance 
he can bring to bear in their preparation, whether the re- 
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suits of his own thought, or the studies and labours of 
others, who have gone before him in the same hallowed 
work. Before a well-educated audience, no scriptural sub- 
ject can, as such, be too deep: but the sermon may be made 
so, by the way in which it is treated ; or subjects may lose 
their interest, by there not being a sufficient variety in the 
preacher^s choice. Hence, a course of sermons on one parti- 
cular subject requires more than usual preparation and care 
on the part of the preacher, if he would not tire his hearers. 
We are inclined to think there can hardly be a better prac- 
tice, than frequently allowing the Gospel or Epistle for the 
day, or the Old Testament Lesson appointed at the Morning 
and Evening Services, to act as a guide to the subject select- 
ed for the sermon. When, ft>r instauco, the subject is 
chosen from the Old Testament Lesson, might it not ad- 
vantageously be commented on, and illustrated, by the New 
Testament: both Testaments being thereby shown to be in 
harmony, and both being designed by their Almighty Giver, 
to lead men to Christ, — whether through the medium of 
types, or prophecies; or by our Lord's own miracles, and 
teaching, and example; or by his Apostle's labours and 
sufferings — “ since both in the Old as well as New, everlast- 
ing life is offered to mankind by Christ.'' 

On our Church's principal festivals, the great and good 
men, who drew up the Book of Common Prayer, were plain- 
ly guided by some such consideration as this, in their selec- 
tion of the Psalms, and the Old Testament Lesson ; and 
even on such ordinary occasions as Sundays present, a 
peculiar appropriateness will be traced in their choice of the 
particular lessons from the Ohi Testament, as compared with 
the Gospel and Epistle for the day. Even where the Old 
Testament lesson cannot be brought, naturally to bear on the 
Gospel and Epistle; these have almost invariably much 
harmony with each other : and the circumstance of a Miracle, 
or Parable, of our blessed Lord, thus undesignedly illustrated 
and commented on by His Apostles Peter or Paul, when 
tlicy were not thinking of doing so, may fairly be used as 
an argument, for the pet'fection of their Inspiration, by that 
Spirit, which searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God." 

At other times, the preacher may prefer the exposition of 
some one Doctrine, and — whilst expounding it as revealed in 
the Bible — may exhibit its various consequences, and bear- 
ings. And jKjrfiaps, in this mode of applying and enforcing 
the doctrines of Christianity, the power of the pulpit will gc- 
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nerally be tested. Here too will the prcacher^s skill be felt in 
his ability to awaken the thoughts of such as too much love 
the world, to convince theni that there are higher and nobler 
things to live for, than mere worldly objects of affection; 
and here, too, will Christian Faith he shewn to join hand in 
hand with Christian Works ; every point of doctrine teach- 
ing corresponding lessons of practical duties. In this choice 
of doctrinal subjects, probably most ministers of the Eng- 
lish Church will be guided by their Churches rule of setting 
apart holy days for the 'commemoration of certain grand 
events in our Redeemer’s History. Thus, from the time the 
EugUsh Church has, by its Reformation from Popish errors, 
been separated from the Church of Rome, we should doubt 
if ever a sermon was preached by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, on Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easter Day, or 
Ascension Day, in which sermon the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation, Atonement, Resurrection, or Ascension of our Blessed 
Lord, respectively, were not made his principal subjects. So, 
when an Ash- Wednesday Service is held, one could hardly 
realize the case of an Englivsli clr>*gyraan not chiising for 
his subjc'ct the necessity of true R(jpontanci r any more than 
we could suppose him on WiiitsiMuay or frinit) Sunday 
forgetting to preach on the Joctr.ucs which, on tixose days, 
arc especially commemorated. O’fr Church Sendees indeed 
so plainly divide the whole Ecclesiastical year into two great 
divisions, — the one, including the Sundays from Advent, to 
Trinity, Sunday ; and the other, composed of the Sunda 3 ^s 
after Trinity ; of which the former chiefly treats of the Doc- 
trines, and the latter of the practice of the Christian Reli- 
gion, — ^that, in thus apportioning classes of subje cts for the 
jireachcr, according to the plan followed in our Prayer 
Book, we feel wc can hardly be wrong. But ibr a preacher 
to tie himself down to this, or any other sucli j ulc, might 
be as inconvenient, as unnecessary. The subject on which 
he wishes to preach may be settled first, before be has con- 
sulted, and therefore quite independent of, the service for 
the day; and chosen from some passing event which he 
may be desirous of turning to good account . It was rather 
a curious coincidence — which some of our readers who were 
in England in 1846 may remember — ^in the thanksgiving day 
for the Victory of Ferozeshur being appointed for Easter 
Sunday (the first Sunday that could he named after the ar- 
rival of the news) and the Evening Lesson for that day re- 
counting the overthrow of Fharaoli and his host in the Red 
Sea. The remarkable analogy in some of the circumstances 
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attending the defeat of the conquered armies^ in both the 
cases, could hardly fail to have been generally noticed in 
the sermons preached on the occasion. 

In the case of those preachers, whose public service is in- 
dependent of such a guide as a Book of Prayer; and who 
Iiave the whole range of God's Word whence to chuse the 
topic of their discourse, — apart from any considerations of a 
consistency with the previous part of the service, — ^they will 
doubtless be guided in their choice of subjects by their 
personal feelings of what may be ’most useful for tlieir con- 
gregations. In the case of preachers, fixed in a particular 
place, and ministering regularly before a fixed congrega- 
tion ; the seasons of the year ; the occurrence of any event 
of more than passing interest, either in the neighbourhood, 
or affecting the wcU-being of their country ; any serious acci- 
dent, or any wide-spread calamity, or any unlooked-for suc- 
cess; — these matters may, wc think, most advantageously 
])e made, as occasion senses, subjects of a preacher's sermon. 
Perhaps few have turned to better account the passing events 
of the day, or the simple annals of a country village, than 
Archdeacon Ilarc, in his Parish Sermons, before alluded to : 
and though an Indian station could hardly be suggestive 
of exactly the same kind of events, yet there a[)pears no 
reason why local matters of interest — sucli, for instance, as 
the arrival or departure of an English Regiment; the 
marked change of season at the coming of the rains ; the 
year being healthy or sickly; and so on — might not with 
great advantage be judiciously alluded to, in our Indian 
sermons. Above all, might not the goodness of an All- 
wise Providence, as displayed in His ever watchful care 
and protection of us, who are professedly Christians, in 
this heathen coimtry, be far mort* often referred to? If 
it be true, that the occupation of India, by England, is 
perfect miracle;'' are we not all deeply interested in 
gratefully acknowledging the Divine Goodness, in making 
us the instruments for whose advantage this miracle is 
still being wrought ? Surely no preacher should be remiss 
in pressing upon his hearers to '^walk in wisdom towards 
them that are without and, connected with this, there 
arises quite an additional class of subjects, on which clergy- 
mep in India may touch ; which, from the nature of the case, 
are excluded from the choice of any English preacher ; so 
that our ministers her6 have no cause to complain of any 
want on this score. Now such local matters of interest, 
judiciously and fully treated (the preacher preserving a 
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steady convergence of every topic to the one, grand, end of 
preaching, winning souls to Christ) — ^would, we feel little 
doubt, be one means amongst many of increasing the power 
of the pulpit. 

To such preachers as are capable of forming, and follow- 
ing out, new and original trains of thought, there will ever 
be an unbounded field of enquiry, connected with almost 
every doctrine of the Revealed Word of God. But we feel 
persuaded that the pulpit is not the place for indulging in 
mere flights of imagination. Visionary fancies may indulge 
the taste of some hearers, but they do not well become the 
minister of Christ, tjmployed to carry the message of salva- 
tion to immortal souls. We desire to say this with every 
feeling of respect for those who have thought, and acted, 
otherwise : but, neither the names of ancient Fathers, who 
have given an unchecked rein to a too glowing imagination ; 
nor the characters of modern Divdnes, who haye boldly follow- 
ed in their steps, can recommend this, as it appears to us, un- 
necessary addition to the sphere of pulpit oratory. Far- 
fetched comparisons, and quaint coi ceits, and liaseless spe- 
culations, can liardly he amongst the things i’lat will assist 
the preacher in building up^^ his liearcrs ' on their most 
holy faith.^^ But there arc otuer points, to which an able, 
and most interesting article in thU Magazine has already 
invited attention, respecting the ^n>ccupations of the Blessed 
in a Future Life;^^ and there can be no harm — so far as Holy 
Scripture and the analogy between this present and a future 
state permit our doing so — ^in looking forward to the pur- 
suits of that eternal home, whither, if we be Christas faith- 
ful servants, we are so rapidly hastening. Rather, may not 
any preacher paint in the brightest and most attractive 
colouring the glories of the House, not made with hands, 
eternal in the* heavens The very circumstance of tiiere 
being so much on earth to attract human love, and to chain 
down human affections, and to engross human thoughts ; — 
does this not make it infinitely necessary to be often present- 
ing to those, who, by the good gifts of God^s Providence, have 
so much to make them wish to linger here, some higher , no- 
bler, more glorious, objects on which their affections may now 
rest, and to which their hopes may now aspire ? A preacher, 
when such is his object, may, we apprehend, without any 
visionary speculations, show that there will, so far as may be 
known from the analogy of God^s dealings now, be a full 
scope 4 for the exercise of Christian virtues in the eternal 
state j each virtue being rendered in an infinite degree more 

4 X 
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pure and more excellent^ by reason of the perfectness of the 
state in wliich it shall there be exercised^ where there shall 
in no wise enter anything that defileth.^’ But there is need 
for great hnnulity, and we may add also, great modesty, 
whenever a preacher does thus speak of the future, regarding 
which everything that is not written must be speculation, to 
some extent : though, where speculation is based on Holy 
Scripture, guarded by strict analogical reasoning, and tem- 
pered by a true Christian faith and humility, we have no fear 
that it will stray far from the truth. Perhaps the following 
extract from a sermon, by a well-known author, from the text 
St. Matth. xiii. 43, by way of ending our article, may not be 
unacceptable to our readers, though we have already exceeded 
our limits. The writer, after quoting the verse ‘‘We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him, as He is,^^ proceeds : 

** What this mysterious likeness may mean, it is not for us too 
“ curiously to inquire. Certainly, wo know that eveiy saint while on 
earth has ha(| impressed upon him by the hand of God his own defi- 
“nite character: and ‘yet all have been likened to their Lord. They 
“ were all conformed to Him j they were,all knit in unity together, by 
“ their universal likeness to one common pattern ; and so shall they 
** doubtless be hereafter ; when the faint beginnings of perfection shall 
**be unfolded in the fulness of God’s kingdom. All the bonds and 
'' fetters of imperfection, all the heavy burden of earth and sinfulness, 
“and all that checked or thwarted the energies of their regenerate 
“ spirit, — shall be abolished ; and all that was in them of heaven and of 
“ God — all holy affections, and pure thoughts, and righteous intentions, 
“ — shall break forth into the perfection of glory. We see now in those 
“ around us, that each one has some characteristic feature : in the mind 
“ of one, we see a deep wisdom ; of another, a saintly meekness ; of 
“ another, an angelic contemplation ; of another, a burning charity ; — 
“ each one being a law, a pattern, to himself. We see too, that this 
“ characteristic feature is ever coming out into a fuller shape, drawing 
“ towards its own perfect idea. So may we believe that, in the kingdom 
“ of the resurrection, all the gifts of God, all graces of the heart, and all 
“endowments of the sanctified reason , shall then he made perfect: 
“ without doubt all that constitutes the mysterious individuality of each 
“ several man ; all the inscrutable features, by winch his spiritual being 
“ is distinguished, ^without being opposed to or divided, from the 
“ spirits of other men, shall be perpetuated hereafter ; and then shall 
“ all differences be harmonised in the perfection of bliss, as all hues 
“ are blended in the unity of light. All the powers and endowments 
“ of the individual mind, and of all its contemjdative energies, and all 
“ the characters and forms which truth has impressed upon the sons 
“of wisdom in this life, shall doubtless then be carried onward to the 
“fulness of knowledge; all shall be full of light, and yet all shall 
*’uot be of an equal measure; all shall be admitted to the beatific 
“ vision, but some shall behold with a more piercing gaze ; as it is here, 
^ so shall it be there. Manifold and inexhaustible variety is one of the 
tokens of the Divine Mind upon His visible works. As height, and 
“ breadth, and depth, and order, and degrees, and multitude, and unity. 
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" are laws of God*s kingdom ; so also is harmony, which is the unity of 
things various and manifold ; and so, * when the righteous shine 
forth as the sun," all the individual perfection which has lain hid in 
“ the saints shall issue forth, and blend into the eternal light.” 

We hasten to conclude; bidding God^s speed to all who are 
engaged in the sacred work of the Ministry, of which preaching 
forms so important a part. In their profesmnal duties, they 
have the privilege of making the best of books their chief 
study. Upon no part of it can study, assisted by fervent 
prayer, be ever thrown away. The more labour, and the 
greater application, they give to the investigation of its deep 
meaning, the more they must learn to love and its Al- 
mighty, ISver-Blessed, Author. Who will not, that has learnt 
to study it, and love at all, agree with that eminent preacher 
from whom we have already quoted: ^^What a wonderful 
Book is the Bible that its every verse should comprehend 
so much ; single sayings being as mines of truth, into w'hich 
if you patiently dig, you find stores of instruction, and yet 
leave more than you find .'’ — (MehrJPsi Sermons on the less 
promimnt facts of iicriptun ^ Vol. 1., p 208.)^ 


* The following admirable paHdagi^ on tiie or luiiuico of ; roachiug fr.mi 
a recent Ordination 8orTn(.n — for Want of tJuv.re.i<! in the, 
Christian Minislriff by the Hon*hf4 and Rev. W, H. L'^Mton, We are 
sure wc need no rij»wiogy to the respected autUur of the foregoing paper for 
introducing a passage eo much in unison vritli all which has dropped from 
Ilia own pen. — Ed. 

“ What an opportunity for effectually doing good is hero offered ! For at 
leaat lialf an hour in each week you are placed on a vantage-ground wlietice 
to address to the souls committed to your charge whatever reflections you may 
judge most profitable. Their thoughts, and in some degree their fcolings, 
during that time, arc under your guidance and direl^tion. 

Do not lose that great opportunity, do not waste it upon vain scho lastic spe- 
culations, or in an unprofitable display of your own learning or ability, or in 
attacking difficulties, which, however serious and important tliey mviy be to 
yourself, or may have been to others, in other times and countries of w bom 
you may happen to have been reading, are yet entirely foreign and unprac- 
tical to the particular persons you are then addressing ; but. use it to do what 
in you lies, to win the souls before you to what you have learnt earnestly to 
believe is a truly godly and Christian inward and outward life. 

When you stand upon that fortress and divinely-givon vantage-ground, use 
it to batter down with God’s artillery some of the strongholds of the Great 
Enemy of souls of which ;^ou have discovered the existence in your practical 
life during the week-— to lift up on those wings of divine love and faith which 
you have rained for your own soul in the wrestlings of living prayer and 
hearty enneavour, the souls of others, too, to soar with you for awhile in the 
"purer wther and sorouer air” of heavenly truth --to calm the troubled seas 
of suffering and passionate souls — and to soften the cold asperities and remove 
the narrow selfishness which is reigning in the hearts of men around ym. 
Surely by well-aimed words of living sympathy with God and man — sympathy 
with God, whereby we feel wliat men ouaht to be— sympathy with man, 
whereby we feel what they are, and heartily wish they were other than they 
are, — by such words much may bo done to change men. Lot men say what 
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they will, the testimony of all history and experience proTcs, b^ond all possi- 
bility of doubt, that one of the mightiest instruments whereby God ordinarily 
eifects beneficial changes in the state of individual souls, and in the course of 
events generally, is sincere and hearty speech, the abundance” of a heart 
burning with true love of God and of man. And the reason that so many 
sermons are totally ineffective is, that they are not what alone a sermon ought 
to be, — ^the living^ offspring of zealous yearning love of God and of man, 
brought forth amid the birth-pongs of fervent prayer that mon may be saved, 
— but mere wooden lifeless images, the artistic manufactures of a book- 
leamt craft, or pleasing music addressed to the lighter feelings, the production 
of a refined taste and playful fancy. 

The preacher has often presented the truly deplorable picture of a man 
standing between the living and the dead— professing to believe that the world 
round him is full of misery, folly, and sin, and that in it, in consequence of 
that folly and sin, souls are perishing by thousands, and that he has in liim- 
self the knowledge of a certain remedy for every form of that folly and sin, 
and yet spending his time and efforts in amusing himself and those perishing 
souls, with playful thoughts, or with ingenious solutions of utterly un]>racticai 
scholastic questions. Surely nothing can more lamentably shew th(! grievous 
want of reality in iliien’s faith, the utter want of living sympathy and care for 
others in their hearts, than the character of many sermons often heard in holy 
places, where every sight and sound S])eak8 of the highest and most awful 
truths of time and eternity. For instance, we see men having one only oppor- 
^nity of preaching before a University — placed for once at one of the graat 
rountain-hcads, whence all our ecclesiastical and national life fiows, with the 
power by their words, of doing something towards turning its mighty current 
more or less one way or the other — yet spending the time in discussing the 
right position of some Greek »particle, or the critical correctness of some 
uiiirnportaiit reading. Similar instances arc very common. There is a 
grievous defectiveness in the aim and %mrpoH of our sermons. And as we 
seldom find what we do not aeek, it is no wonder that our sermons seldom do 
anything towards changing the main principles of our hearers, and the 
deeper springs of their characters. If wc would make mon hear the voice of 
God in their hearts, wc must bo earnestly listening to it ourselves in our 
own hearts. « Deep" only *« caUeth unto deep. ” ” 
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VIII. 

THE DEATH OF ORESTES. 

80PM. ElECT. 681— 7G3. 

tlE at the fairest sight of Greece arrived 
In Delphian games to strive, heard the shrill voice 
Of herald call a course, the earliest contest. 

And entered glorious, the admired of all. 

The stadium doubled, and the barrier gained, 

Bearing the conquest's prize all honourable. 

He hied him from the lists ; and, to be brief, 

I ne’er 8a\/ deeds or prowess such as his. 

Hear thou but one— for he the honours bore 
Of every strife the umpires judged ; — they blessed him 
As Argive, and his name Orestes, born , 

Of Agamemnon, he who erst did gather , 

The glorious armament of Grcect . Withal 
His might was not unfavoured ; ft in vain 
By prowess would we foil the bests of Heaver . 

Twas on a day, at sun^rise, there was set 
The congest swift of haruesbcd steeds, and he 
Entered ihe lists with man/ a cLarioteer. 

One v,'as there from Achaia, one from Sparta, 

Two Lybian captains of the steed-strapped car. 

Tile fifth drove bloods from Thessaly, the sixth 
i^tolian fillies of the golden bay ; 

The seventh was a Magnesian, and the eighth. 

With milk-white coursers, of the iEnian race ; 

The ninth from god-built Athens, the tenth chariot 
Bore a Boeotian, and the match was full. 

Ranged where the chariots took their order, as 
By lot of umpires chosen, at the sound 
Of clarion, forth they shot their steeds, with chirp. 

And light appliance of the loosened rein. 

Then with the rattle of the clashing cars 

The course was full sufifused ; the dust curled upwards ; 

Nor spared the jusUing medley aught of lash 

To overshoot the wheels and whinnying steeds 

Antagonistic. On the ruts behind 

As struck their snore, the vaunting coursers foamed. 

He, holding for the hippodrome's extreme. 

Grazed the near nave, as, slacked his outmost rein. 

And checked the inner wheeler, round he swung. 
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Onward, erect, each car was dashing, when 
The iEnian’s hard-mouthed colts broke from the bit, 
The sixth heat now recoursed, and now the seventh, 
And charged with adverse front the Lybian wains. 
Thence, from one check, the affray grew wild ; — away 
They crashed, they shivered, each on each, till wrecks 
Of stranded chariots filled Krissea’s plain. 

Off wheeled the smart Athenian whipster, checking. 
Till past had boiled the troublous storm of teams. 

Last came Orestes — ^his the hindmost mares — 

He spared their mettle for the race’s close. 

But when he saw one only car competing 
With his remained, forward he shook his lash 
Shrilly ; — it pierced their ears, and off thej* hied 
Pursuant, till the twain had measured yokes, 

And neck ’gainst neck their eager steeds propelled. 
Erect, in car erect, the dauntless youth 
Drove piany a heat and well ; but ah ! he slacked 
His inner whebler as they turned the bar, 

And, crashed against the pillar unawares, 

His axle rift, launched on the ground he lay 
Rolled ’mid the tangled reins ; and right and left 
Over the course his wildered mares dispersed. 

The host, as on the fallen youth it gazed. 

Poured loud laments, that he, so brave indeed. 

Must bear so ill a tide, dragged on the ground. 
Trailing feet upward, till the charioteers 
By force subdue the racing team, and loose 
His corse so gored, that old familiars 
Might view the wretched wreck, nor deem it his. 
Straightway they biuned him on the and here 
Choice hearts from Phocis bear in urn of brass 
These doleful embers of the mighty dead. 

For burial in his father-land. Tis woe 
Such tale to tell ; but eyes that saw, as mine, 

Have seen fuldlled the sum of human sorrow ! 
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WANDERINGS IN WESTERN INDIA. 

PART tll.-TKE NIZAM’S TERRITORIES AND BOMBAY. 

(Continued from Vol. F. page 488 J 

On the afternoon of the 3rd I started again on my jour- 
ney. It was not without feelings of the deepest regret, as 
the reader may readily imagine, that I found myself forced 
to quit thus early a sjfbt replete with remains of the highest 
historical interest. After skirting Rowzah for a short dis- 
tance I proceeded a few miles, till I arrived at the extremity 
of the ridge on which that town is situated. Here the 
traveller descends by a wide and finely-paved gh&t into the 
low country of the Aurungabad district. Let us now pause 
and take a survey of our position. We have left behind us 
Ellora with its wondrous range of rock cjit temples, the 
fanes of a long line of creeds, where various sects, the Sud- 
• dhists, the J aims and the followers of Siva and Vishnu, 
have each in turn held dominion, till one and all have 
withered and passed away. Side by side with these exten- 
sive and varied monuments of Indian mythjlogy we have 
the more modern town of Bowsah, enclosing within its lofty 
walls a wide ar.;a of ruin, and girt by a vast cemetery wliere 
rest the bones of a goodly assembly of Mahommadnn princes, 
heroes and sjiints. Turning from this scene, and casting 
our regard from the brow •of the pass on the land si>read out 
before us, the view is carried over a country inferior indeed 
to that which we have quitted in historical fame, but more 
imposing in its natural features. On our left the view is 
closed by a long ridge of granitic hills, but in front and 
towards the right the eye is carried over a vast ampliitheatrc 
of dark hills, each rising from the plain single and detached 
as if in mute distrust of his neighbour. On the summits 
of several of these hills I could discern, or fancied I could 
discern, the remains of ancient forts, though forts are by no 
means so numerous in this country as in Khandeish. But 
the most striking object in this scene is the citadel and 
pettah of BowlatAbAd immediately at the foot of the pass. 
The pettah, a name given to the small towns which have 
arisen at the base of these hill forts, almost hugs the foot of 
the ridge from which our view is supposed to be taken. It 
is very extensive for this class of towns, and appeared 
to be built in a manner worthy of the palmy days to which 
its origin may be referred. This pettah is surrounded by a 
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fine wall frtim 20 to 30 feet in height^ and is further pro- 
tected by a ditch now in bad repair. The fort, which 
stands to the south-west of the pcttah, crowns a blufl* 
black rock, entirely isolated from the surrounding hills, and 
rising in solitary grandeur to the height of 600 feet above 
the surrounding plain ; the sides are carefully scarped and 
form round the base a perpendicular wall nearly two hun- 
dred feet in height. The area of this citadel occupies a very 
narrow compass, but -it contains many interesting monu- 
ments. The base is surrounded by* a broad ditch; this 
crossed by a narrow causeway, the visitor enters a low pas- 
sage excavated in the body of the hill, and reaches the 
summit by a winding ascent cut through the very heart 
of the rock.* The place itself is well calculated to repay 
the toil of a visit, for it is generally admitted to be the most 
perfect of the hill forts of Southern India. The visitor will 
do well to remejnher that an order from the Brigadier Com- 
manding at Auningabad is required for the admission of 
Europeans. It is Regarded with an absurd jealousy by the 
Nizamis Government, who cling with peculiar tenacity to the 
shadow of a greatness whose substantial vitality has long 
since departed, and hold, on the principle omne igmtwm pro 
mirifico, that by fencing this maiden fortress with vexatious 
formalities, they can invest its possession with an air of un- 
real importance. As I was not armed with the necessary 
credentials, I was forced to rest contented with a Pisgah 
view” from the plain, to use the words of a friend, learned 
in Sanscrit, but not of very active habits, who frequently ac- 
companies me on my excursions, when not pushed beyond a 
reasonable radius from the centres of civilization. 

Dowlatabad has seen many changes of Fortune; it h^s, 
in truth, to borrow the flowery language of Persia, tasted 
the bitter and the sweet of days. This city in ancient times 
was called Deogir, or the Hill of the Gods,” but appears, 
from what I cun gather from the Malionimadan historians, 
to have been a place of no very great extent or importance. 
Hindoo legends, however, with a love of the marvellous, 
truly national, carry back its history into the obscurity of 
unknown ages and trace its origin to King Eeloo, the Mythic 
founder of the caves that bear his name : — ^and some modem 
orientalists have attempted to identify this and the neigh- 
bouring forts with the strongholds of the P&ndoos and Ku- 
roos, the heroes of the Great War.” Little reliance is to be 


Xliis account was furnished to me l>y a relative in the Madras army. 
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placed on cither theory, the antiquity of Ellora may be re- 
duced within a reasonable compass ; and the scenes recorded 
in the ponderous tomes of the Mahdbharat lay, as it is now to- 
lerably w^ell ascertained, on the plains of Oqjein. Be this as it 
may, the Mahommadan conquerors of India found Deogir the 
scat of one of those numerous petty dynasties under whose 
rule the Dekhan was then partitioned. On the advent of 
these invaders it was naturally absorbed in the vast outline 
of the Empire of Delhi, nor docs the name again appear in 
history, (except indeed once in connection with a romantic 
yicidcnt to which no great credit can be given,) till the 
reign of Mohammad Toghluk. This capricious monarch 
conceived the idea of transferring to this place the seat of 
(xoveriimeut, a task whicli was* viewed by this Prince in a 
somewhat dittcrent light to that in which similar undertak- 
ings arc regarded at present. In our own days we have seen 
vice-regal authority conveyed in a palanquin carriage from 
the City of Palaces to the confines of Tartary, a|pd the change 
in the locality of 'bo Government was at biice accomplished ; 
but the Moslem Emperor, not thin’dng on flic principle of 
the old Prcricb monarch v that the state wijr comnrised in 
the ruler, iusistfd that in chaugin^: the site of his capital 
the migration of the inhabitaniii was ncces^jary. Delhi 
was einpticfd c? its popuiatior left to becoire, to use 
tlic languag ; of Perishta, a resort for owls and a dwelling 
place for the beasts of the desert. Gigan'oic schemes were 
next set on foot to force greatness on the new metropolis, 
the name was changed to Dowlatabdd, the foundations of a 
large city were laid, and to defray the extraordinary expenses 
thereby incurred, the Prince had recourse to a fo' ced issue 
of assignats in the shape of copper tokens bearing the nomi- 
nal value of gold mohurs and rupees respectively — many of 
these are still to be found among the ruins and tlie field* of 
the vicinity. The mint was established near th? ‘'Fairy 
Tank,^^ " Part ka talao,^^ about a mile to the south-west of 
the Saracenic Arch at Rowzah.* The idea was evidently 
borrowed from the paper currency of China, of which the 
old traveller Marco Polo has transmitted to us an interest- 
ing description. The observant Venetian did not however 
comprehend the true principles of a representative currency, 
which appear to have been so justly appreciated by the 
philosophic statesmen of the Celestial Empire, for he seems to 

* Soo Article III. Hecrea’s Line of Ancient Commerce, in the Bombay 
Quarterly Magazine, Number IV. 

4 Y 
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have imagined that the alchymist’s mystery of creating 
an indefinite supply of coin had, at length, received a 
solution. 

Since we have been drawn to this topic by the locality of 
which wc were treating, I may be pardoned for a short di- 
gression on a subject which will perhaps be novel and inter- 
esting to many of my readers — videlicet — ^the Asiatic theories 
of representative currencies — the merit of the discovery of this 
monetary artifice being ordinarily ascribed to the economical 
science of modem Europe The bank notes of the Chinese, 
as Marco Polo tells us, were made of paper manufactured 
from the bark of the mulberry tree, which was reserved ex- 
clusively for this purpose, they were issued in the name of the 
Emperor, and passed as legal tender in liquidation of debts, 
and were also received at the treasuries in payment of taxes. 
Bullion was withdrawn from circulation and lodged in the 
royal treasury and given to the merchants only for pur- 
poses of manpfacture in exchange for the paper. For this 
privilege the small premium of three per cent, was charged. 
From this system we have doubtless derived our paper money, 
the countrymen of Marco Polo having been the first Euro- 
pean nation who adopted the idea of the Orientals, and issued 
a representative currency in the form of pieces of leather, bear- 
ing the stamp of the Republic, and carrying a factitious value. 
The bankers of Amsterdam followed their example, and in 
the reign of our William the Third imported the new finan- 
cial device into England. In China the system has long 
since perished, owing to the numerous forgeries in the 
paper which occurred among that ingenious people. But the 
clumsy imitation by the Mahommadan Emperor of India 
was doomed tb expire in its birth, for it was based on no sound 
principles of monetary science, but rested solely on the 
arbitrary monarch to whose fiat it owed its existence. 

To return from this digression to the thread of my narra- 
tive. I was walking leisurely down the pass, which I have 
before described as overhanging the town of Dowlat&b&d, 
chatting thoughtlessly with a pedestrian traveller, who for a 
Mussulman of these parts appeared to be unusually civil and 
communicative, when my new acquaintance suddenly hur- 
ried on, muttering that the sun was about to set — and the city 
gates would consequently be closed. His words fell on my 
ear unheeded, for I had passed through many walled cities 
whose gates had opened at my bidding, and 1 had begun to 
regard my name as an infallible talisman in the words of the 
patriotic song : 
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'' The Briton may travel from zone to zone 
And boldly claim his right, 

For he calls such a vast domain his own 
That the sun never sets on his might,’* 

But here ray passport was destined to fail. 

On reaching the city walls I found its massive portals 
closed. I summoned the town, but a derisive answer, in a 
female voice, was the only reply. 1 indulged my spleen in an 
impotent kick against the iron-bound gates, and heaped 
blessings in Oriental tongues upon the head of the janitor. 
The hag, Who seemed to entertain little dread of the conse- 
quences of my wrath, either in this world or the next, dryly 
observed the sun has set, and the gate is now shut,” A 
faint light still hung over the hills of the west, but darkness 
was fast settling over the horizon, and the scene appeared to 
afford a fine allegory of the time when the Sun of Life 
shall have set, and the door of Hope shall ejose to open at 
no man’s command. But my thoughts were sopn recalled to 
ray own forlorn oosition; in this iihgofemed country the 
ivilderncss extend^. to the foul of t’;e walls of the largest 
cities, and 1 felt ready to hail with gratitude ‘he shelter of 
the humblest hovel. But there was no friend:/ roof nor imy 
being from whom guidance could oe sought. The camel- 
driver could nffor uo counsel, far j wore the picture of dis- 
may. To skirt the city moat as close as the jiingle would 
permit, and endeavour thus to regain the road, where it 
must necessarily reappear from the gate on the opposite side 
of the city, appeared to be my wisest course ; the distance T 
knew could not be very great, yet in the dubious darkness 
of night it appeared to grow interminable. I soon los^ all track 
of pathway, ‘and the lights I could occasionally discern 
moving in the long bazaar of the city, with the distant hum 
of human voices, only served to enhance the loneliness of the 
scene. Suddenly a dark outline of buildings rose dimly be- 
fore me : I rushed on in eager haste, but on approaching, no 
one answered to my call ; 1 had in truth entered a deserted 
town — ^the mosques stood silent, the houses were roofless, 
and the large ancient baths were crumbling to decay. Hur- 
rying through this dreary city of the past I chanced to gain 
a country road, and following up the track I reached a large 
bazaar, an outlying suburb of Dowlatd.bad. Here, after a 
short delay, I procured a guide, and by his aid succeeded 
in reaching Aurungabfid. 

Now, before we quit Aurung&b&d, it may not be amiss to 
give some account of it; to use the words of our journal 
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writers who appear to think it necessary to draw their pen 
over every low bazaar they come across^ till at last they have 
accomplished their only apparent object, viz. a jounial of a 
respectable bulk, containing a full and true description of 
tanks, groves, and villages, each an exact daguerreotype copy 
of any tank, grove, or village to be seen anywhere and every- 
where in India. It will be sufficient for me here to state that 
Aurungabdd* and Ahmadnagar also appeared to offer no 
objects of interest which I could not see equally well in any 
other dhdd or nagar I chose to visit. 

But before we quit the territories of the Nizam it may 
not be amiss to give some account of the condition of the 
people and the character of their rulers. We have in a pre- 
vious number of the present article laid before the reader 
the bright and the dark aspects of Native administration. 
The little state of Bhopal, under the enlightened rule of the 
present B%um,, and Indore under the supervision of the 
English Resilient, afford the best types of the former.t Of 
the dark side of the picture, that portion of the territories 
consigned to the Government of the Nizam, furnishes perhaps 
the saddest example. In our mode of visiting these coun- 
tries we enjoyed facilities for acquiring information which 
would have been infallibly denied to more ostentatious tra- 
vellers. As the Spanish proverb says, He who would gain 
the wealth df the world must take the wealth of the world with 
him.” The capital stock embarked should be commensurate 
with the nature of the enterprise. Attended by no retinue, 
and availing ourselves of accommodation open alike to Hin- 
doo and to European, we disarmed the prejudices and the 
reserve of a people who recoil fronf a stranger as the Israelite 
in Scott^s romance before the buckler of brawn. It was 
thus during our halt at PulmurJ, where we had alighted 
for repose under the shade of the wide-spreading banian, and 
had spread out the saddle-cloth of our camel on the flat 
terrace of a Hindoo temple, that we held a long conversation 
with the Head Police Officer of the town, and derived from 
him much curious information relative to the short-sighted 

* At Aurangabad the only building a^orthy of notice is a Mausoleum 
erected bv Aurangzeb to the memory of a favourite daughter. There are 
some Buddhist caves in the vicinity ; but these 1 did not visit. 

t I am here of course only alluding to the countries that passed under 
my personal observation. 1 have, however, received an account from a very 
intelligent Native, of the system of administration pursued in the Nag- 
pore state, originally organized under the superintendence of the Kesident 
Mr. denkins. To judge from the fruits of this policy, to this state tlio palm 
of good govcm;aout is unquestionably duo. 
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devices of a needy Native Government. The theory of ad- 
ministration in this country does not differ in any very es- 
sential point from the ordinary principles of Asiatic Govern- 
ment. These we will attempt briefly to contrast with the 
European. We find here none of that accurate division of 
subjects, each assigned to the charge of a separate depart- 
ment of officials, which is supposed to constitute the per- 
fection of European polity. In England the Police Magis- 
trate attends to thief-taking, and occasionally sentencing small 
oflenders ; but here his duties cease. The Excise Officer con- 
fines himself to his province of prying after illicit malt and 
contraband whiskey. The obnoxious gatherer of assessed 
taxes keeps his eye on non-registered poodles and taxable 
windows. The Bankruptcy Commissioner is restricted to 
the affairs of insolvents. The Judge to the decision of civil 
and criminal cases affecting in the higher degrees the in- 
terests of society. Here wc have the division of labour 
can*icd to the furthest limit— 4hc centralization of function- 
ary ism devtloned in its highest form. Precisely the reverse 
to this is tlic Oriental idea — this wc may soioly denominate 
tlic fed( rMli/ation of despotism, b' Turkt y, Persia, and 
India it is oerywhere the same. 'Wuither a. the Governor 
of a Paclialie nr the Amil of a Sou jah, the proviiicial ruler 
is but a ininirture of the sv/r’cir' autocrat — he unites in 
one person the offices of Judge, Collector, and Magistrate, 
combined in many instances wdth great military power. 
When we established ourselves as conquerors in India, the 
European theory was sedulously introduced ; we have since 
partially returned, at least in tlie Agra, Madras, and Bombay 
Presidencies, to the old system of the country It would be 
perhaps too much to say "that we have in this respect retro- 
t/raded, for tlierc arc many serious defects in our own system 
which, though silently overlooked, are not the le'> sevL.ely 
felt. In England the variety of subjects having been con- 
tracted, it has been found necessary to extend the circle 
of operations assigned to the functionary. The advantages 
of close personal supervision are thereby lost, and the 
public are exposed to the inconvenience of long journeys and 
harassing deJays.* Neither on the other hand can the 
union of several offices in the same individual be pronounced 


* As the expense of bringing witnesses in tliose civil suits which can only 
be decided in the central couHs of the Empire, so also the painful sus- 
ponse to which prisoners under trial are exposed pending the arrival of the 
judges on circuit. In England a man may bo incarcerated for 6 months, 
and finally declared innocent. 
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free from censure ; all men are not endowed with a versati- 
lity of talent — ^the active Magistrate may be a bad Secretary 
to the Road Fund^ and the judicious Revenue Officer an 
indifferent Criminal Judge, ^ut the nature of this article 
forbids me from pursuing further a comparison^ which, how- 
ever interesting, is scarcely compatible with my present 
limits. To return to the sphere of my observations. The 
true parental theory of Oriental despotism has long been 
abandoned in the country of which I am treating. Men of 
family and integrity arc no longer selected for the responsi- 
ble office of Provincial Governor ; the inferior officials may be 
considered as receiving no pay, and except by violence and 
extortion, are denied the means of subsistence. The K6twi\l 
of Pulmuri was a good specimen of the low paid official. 
His salary was 5 Rs. a month, and that too paid with great 
irregularity. This is in a country where wages range high 
owing to the paucity of population. Even syces at Au- 
mngabad receive 6 and 7, and coolies 4 Rs. per mensem ! 
Nor could the perquisites of office have been considerable, if 
we take into account the ruined condition of this portion 
of the country. The appointment of provincial administra- 
tors is now reduced to a mere matter of an atiction sale. 
The collection of the revenue in the Pulmuri district had 
been leased to a wealthy shroffs who had arrived from Hy- 
derabM a year previous to the period of our visit, but before 
the term of his engagement had expired, the lease was trans- 
ferred to a still wealthier banker, who had deputed a shoal 
of needy dependents to reap the harvest of exaction. From 
the highest to the lowest, each and all may be said to serve 
as a sponge to be alternately squeezed or relaxed at the 
pleasure of the superior. In a state where the welfare of 
the people is consigned to the tender mercies of the highest 
bidder, whose object, to use the words of the Roman Em- 
peror, is to flay, not to shear the sheep, the traveller need not 
wonder at the signs of depopulation and ruin everywhere 
to be seen, especially in a country of no very great natural 
capabilities. The days of Pindari raids and pillage are now 
closed — ^we witnessed no scenes of insolence — we travelled 
unmolested, but it was everywhere the silent i;pign of decay 
and death. This desertion of villages tells the tale of the in- 
habitants with touching eloquence. The love of his home 
and his brotherhood is perhaps the strongest sentiment in 
the breast of the Native of India, and supplies, though in an 
inadequate degree, the higher feelings of patriotism. The 
fine saying, All men have a birth-place, but all men have 
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not a country,” applies in his case with peculiar force. But 
here we see that men, whom the hand of violence could not 
drive from their beloved homestead, have vanished before the 
baneful influence of the tax-gg:hcrer and usurer. 

We will now as rapidly m possible hurry over the line 
of road from Aurangabad to Bombay, From the former 
city to the river Godaveri the country is low, and liable to 
extensive inundations. The Godaveri, though here many 
hundred miles from the ocean, presents a fine broad stream, 
and at the period of my visit was unfordable. The deep clear 
waters of tlic rivers of Western India, flowing through beds 
of rock, afford a refreshing contrast to the shallow turbid 
channels of the rivers on this side of the peninsula. Here is 
the boundary which divides the territories of the Nizam from 
tliose of the Bombay Presidency. The road from this point 
exhibits a marked improvement, and signs of population and 
traffic rapidly multiply, till after passing Ahmadnagar, the 
line presents the most animated scene of movi/ig life I have 
yet beheld in India. 

The country is undulating, only partially cultivated and 
scantily peopled up to the foot of ihf. great r**ss, by which 
the traveller' ascends the high country of the 'Vestcru GLits, 
about 16 miles to clie oast v>f Anmaduagar. At this town 
there is an cxcdlcnt staging biiugrbw", with accommodation 
for thr(^e fannlics, a large civil station, and the head-(]uarters 
of the Bombay Artillery. The town, which is well built, is 
the centre of a considerable trade. In former times it was 
the seat of a petty Mahommadaii dynasty, whose history, a 
very uninteresting one, has been transmitted to us by Ferislita. 
There are no attractions in this place to induce tb^^ traveller 
to prolong his stay, nor are its merits sufficient to require a 
lengthened description; neither could I have the pre- 
sumption to enter on a task which was tlius modestly de- 
clined, nearly 30 years ago, by an author of greeter expe- 
rience than I can claim to possess. His reason for not giving 
an account of this city " satisfactory to the reader and credit- 
able to my own labours,” (though highly creditable to himself) 
is calculated to raise a smile : it is being Irnt a Captain in 
ike Army, I do not wish to put my judgement or experience 
in competition with older and wiser heads than my own.” 
A modest diffidence which, as the reader shall soon perceive, 
we are about to copy. 

The country from Ahmadnagar to Poona is uniformly 
hilly, the soil rocky and barren, the intervening valleys how- 
ever are everywhere carefully cultivated. The prevailing 
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crop throughout appeared to be joqt^ or the Indian millet. 
I saw but little of the cotton plants so fondly held forth by 
our Manchester friends^ as containing the germs of Indians 
future grandeur. It would b^ighly amusing^ but that mis- 
representation oft-repeated is^ length accepted as truth, to 
read the various misconceptions which appear from time to 
time in the London prints on this subject. India is always 
regarded as a unit ; — the ratiocination of these economists 
may be said to run thus : Labour is low-priced in the Bengal 
Presidency, and land plentiful in the Bombay : — therefore 
labour and land, the two prime requisites for thc„ successful 
cultivation of sugar and cotton, are to be procured in 
hidia on the best possible terms. Therefore India ought to 
beat all the world in producing these articles — but India 
does not beat all the world : — quite the reverse. There is a 
screw loose somewhere — such is the only possible inference. 
It must be hiifl at the doors of the Government. There is 
something fotten in the state of Denmark.^^ The murder 
is out. The asdmieii are denied Cheshire salt. The Company 
monopolize the land. An old gentleman, a friend of mine, 
complains bitterly of the Government steamers, as encroach- 
ing on the business of lawful traders ; while the press in- 
veighs severely against an apathetic Government, for not 
constructing, despite every natural obstacle, railway com- 
munication through the length and breadth of the land. 
Cheap labour (if tlic work of an Indian labourer can be called 
cheap at any price) and good land at low rates, can scarce- 
ly co-exist in this country, except indeed where the value of 
the land is reduced, as in Bengal, owing to a liability to 
inundation. To be more precise w e will cite a case in point. 
We will take Azimgurh, one of the greatest sugar-growing 
districts of the N. W. Provinces; the population is dense, 521 
to the square mile, agricultural labour fetches 2 Bs. per 
mensem, to an English mind the incredibly low sum of one 
penny half-penny a day, but good land for indigo or sugar 
rents on an average at £1 per acre.* We will now turn to 
Western India : here the rent of land is about one-fourth of 
the above rates, but the soil is inferior, the communications 
bad, and the wages of labour at least double. We may take 
as a general rule, that, where culturable land is in excess of 


* It 18 iisttal to leave lands cultivated one year with the sucar-cane fallow 
every alternate year. The rental thus beconios £ 2 per acre. This district is 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of sugar ; there are groat facilities for 
nrtilicial irrigation ; water being generally found near the surface of the 
soil. 
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population, the cultivator will always command a higher re- 
compense, ciBteris paribus than in districts where the inhabi- 
tants press closely on the means of subsistence. 

From the above remarks the reader will readily perceive 
that I am not sanguine as t^ the future prospects of the 
Sister Presidency. Extravagant speculations on the pro- 
bable destinies of countries they visit has been a favourite 
theme with many modem travellers. As the biographer 
becomes a special pleader for the hero whose life he purposes 
to pourtray, so this class delight in extolling the undevelop- 
ed resources, and the possible prospective greailness of the 
countries they endeavour to describe. The soil of Western 
India is, in general, by no means fertile, the population is 
scanty, and tlic hilly nature of the country, with the long 
ranges of mountains passable only by precipitous ghats, offer 
serious impediments to the prolongation of lines of railway. 
In the social and economical career of this portion of India, 
the Parsec must alw^nys play a prominent part ; and though 
a useful and energetic mcm!)fT of society/ his influence ap- 
pears scaj’ce likely to prove beueficial here. He has ac- 
quired a monopoly of trade and cf)nimercial onterprize, to 
the almost entire cxciu.uon of the ' . jrc vivif' ing Ctiivital of 
llritaiu, and to the cired ual check of die expo usion of Native 
industry. As fhe Jow of the ruddle ages to Europe and his 
descendant ( ( the present day to Poland, so is the Parsee to 
Western Alien in race and in religion, he has 

never blended with the people of the country ; hrs attention 
ha.s lieen rivetted to commercial pursuits — the acquisition of 
land has no attractions for him. The wealth gained in 
trade, except in a few rare instances, continues to flow in tho» 
same channel. The healthful circulation of capital through 
varied branches of industry, is here unknown , each race 
pursues his own vocation, the native remains adscripfus gL has, 
while the energetic foreigner is the sole master of internal 
trade and foreign commerce. In comparison mth. this, Ben- 
gal presents a picture fraught with bright prospects. Dis- 
tinctions of caste, though a formidable barrier to social pro- 
gress, have not there olFercd an insuperable obstacle to all 
amelioration in the condition of society. Referring again to 
Azimgurh as an example, one of the city Munsifi*^s (or Native 

* The Parsee has not only proserred his nationality more inviolate than 
either the Mussulman, the Jew, or the Portuguese Christian, but has retain- 
ed the same fair complexion which ho possessed when he left the hillg of 
Iriin, while the Jew and the Christian have become darker than the natives 
of the country. 

4 z 
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Judges) is a mnar or goldsmith by caste. The manager of 
the principal indigo factories^ a man who has amassed great 
wealth, belongs to the darzi or tailor caste. The keepers of 
tlie holees (the gin palaces of India) are everywhere hilwars^ 
or originally the makers of pottery. The Brahmans, who 
were esteemed by the wisdom of the ancient Hindoo Legis- 
lator, to be merely fruges comumere natty have long since 
been forced to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
Many have become cultivators of the soil, others do not dis- 
dain to take service, while some more enterprizing individuals 
have embairii:ed in commercial pursuits. Grants of land in 
Kruhnarpar arc now rarely made, and tlie priestly dues of 
Jajindni afford the once worshipped Brahman but a preca- 
rious source of income. 

In lines of internal communication and in the facilities for 
transport, the Bombay Presidency is unmeasurably in arrear 
of the North-Western Provinces. The great route, from the 
Godaveri through Ahraatlnagur and Poona, is certainly a 
magnificent ' W’ork^ constructed in despite of great engi- 
neering difficulties. Broken stone supplies the place of kanknr 
in metaling the surface. But of district roads 1 could per- 
ceive no trace, and I am informed that except cross country 
tracks, along which it is barely possible to drive a high two- 
wheeled bullock gariy scarcely any trace of a road is to be 
found. Between Poona and Bombay a mail buggy, with 
a seat for one person was, at the period of ray visit, the only 
regular Government conveyance for passengers. Carriages 
could indeed be hired from the Post Office and also from 
private parties. This, however, applies only to a distance of 
•70 miles ; on other lines the traveller must make his own 
arrangements. The bullock train, which has conferred such 
benefits on our own provinces, is there unknown. 

The other great route is the Agi’a road, which passes 
through Nassick and Tanna. This I did not sec, but on that 
from Alimadnagur, the native traffic is, as far as I could 
judge, much greater than on the Grand Trunk Boad of the 
Bengal Presidency ; and on the Nassick road the traffic, ac- 
cording to the statistical returns, is at least fourfold. The tra- 
veller who, like myself, his traversed within the course of a 
few months the breadth of India, (from Calcutta to Benares, 
from Mirzapore to Saugor, from Saugor to Indore, from 
Indore through the states of Khaudeish, Malwa, and Hyder^- 
bfid^ and again entered the British territory in the West of 
of India,) cannot have failed to perceive the marked effect 
produced on a country by the construction of a good road. 
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pn quitting the Dekhan Grand Trunk Boad at Jokey^ signs of 
traffic gradually decrease in Central India^ After quitting 
Indore and descending the Simrole Pass, I scarcely met a sin- 
gle wheeled carriage, till I arrived at Aurangabad. Through- 
out this tract the transport of goods is entirely in the hands 
of the Banjaries. Under this denomination are included two 
distinct races— one of Pathan descent, who confine their 
transactions chiefly to the sale of cattle — and another a low 
class of Rajputs called the Bhufiwi and Bhuhyar castes. My 
remarks refer chiefly to the latter ; these carry grain from 
Malwa to the countries south of the Narbudda; each man 
possesses from 20 to 30 head of cattle ; in driving these he is 
assisted by his wife and children. His own living costs but 
little, and that of liis cattle nothing, for they arc turned into 
the jungle, which, in that region, is everywhere abundant, to 
procure their own food. On entering the Bombay Presi- 
dency, tlie contrast is striking. Foot passengers swarm along 
the route, large strong built, park-bullocks !5ucceed to the 
half-starved cattle of the Banjara. Stout.waggflns, a vehicle 
rarely mil witli, and indeed of little use, on the ill defined 
roads of Nfitivo States, may now be seen to the number of 
several liuiidreds, in a single day. .between Ahmt»diiagar 
and Soopa, during one of my uiglr march ■‘.s, I perceived 
ail exteniive collection of waggons in the >icinity of the 
road. Beinp resolved to make a more minute inspection 
than the surveys who gravely inserted Chakragmn on his 
inap^ I dL ected my course towards the encampment, and 
found it to belong to a travelling tribe of carriers. They in- 
formed me that their native country was Guzerat. They 
whre travelling mth their wives and children, and sheltered 
themselves and their families at night under their waggons. 

As we are treating of roads, we may now tui’u by an 
easy transition to the consideration of a less import*rnt topic, 
but which possesses perhaps in the eyes of the reader a more 
practical interest, — ^namely, the accommodation provided for 
travellers. The Bombay system is based on veiy different 
principles from those laid down by the Military Boai'd of this 
Presidency of their officers. The latter attach a mysterious 
charm to uniformity; every staging bungalow must be built 
of the same size, and on the same model, and this too with- 
out reference to the extent of traflSc on the road or the size 
of the station. At Allahibfid and at Koosla — on the Grand 
Trunk Boad or in a secluded district scarcely visited by live 
travellers in a yea^— the accommodation is precisely similar, 
and the establishment of servants the same. In Western In- 
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dia they manage these things better. Qn lines little frequent-^ 
ed the arrangements are simple and inexpensive^ a small bun- 
galow with two rooms^ or a Mausoleum or a deserted mosque^ 
is all the accommodation the traveller may expect, while for 
attendance he can look only for a solitary watchman who 
has charge of the building. Thus larger funds are available 
for the great routes : on these, staging bungalows of a superior 
class have been erected; the rooms surpass in size and 
number any to be seen in similar buildings on this side of 
India: good stabling is also attached to each bungalow. 
There is a full complement of servants; the headman (or 
butler as they here style a Khansamah) who is generally a 
Portuguese, furnishes excellent fare, and also provides tea, 
coffee, beer and other luxuries. For these there is a printed 
tariff* of charges. But it is on the score of the unequal 
rupee tax on the traveller that our system is open to the 
severest censure. The old rule, which made the same charge 
for an individual as for a family, and for accommodation for 
a single hoirf as for an entire day and night, has been par- 
tially abrogated, having been found unprofitable to the 
Government as well as unjust towards the public. The new 
rule is not much better. The Bombay regulations on this 
subject appear to be based on wiser principles. The charge 
for a single traveller alighting at a bungalow during tlie 
day is 8 annas, and for the night 1 rupee. For a family or a 
party of travellers the above rates are doubled. White at 
bungalows, where no servants are entertained, to the b#st of 
my recollection no tax was levied. 

With these observations I shall conclude my remarks on 
Western India. My stay in Bombay was too short to ch- 
able me to glean new details of a character sufficiently com- 
plete to render the information either attractive or valuable 
to the reader. Much, however, remains to be gathered by a 
future traveller, whose remarks would be the more valuable 
did he bring to bear on the enquiry an adequate knowledge 
of this side of India, and such knowledge would enable him 
to observe with greater interest and advantage a judicial and 
revenue system, and a social condition so different from those 
of Gangctic India, to bring into simultaneous view their salient 
characteristics, and thus contrast their respective excellencies 
and defects.* 

H. M. 


* List of stages continued from the previous article. 

.lanuiiry 3rd, . . Aurangtf btfd, * . 18 miles— Evening. A good bunga- 

low. 
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January 4th, 

( Dehgaon, 
j Toka, 

5th, . 

. Kustapore, 


lmam]K)re, 


Ahmadnagar, .. 

6th, 

. Soopa, 

7tli, . 

, . Scroor, 


Kundaporc, . . 

Sill, 

. . Tjoouc, 


Poona, 


miles —Kveniug. Bungalow. 1 
did not halt here. 

14 miles—Evening. Bungalow near 

the river God^veri. 

1 6 iiiileS’-M oming. Bungalow— no 
servants. 

1.5 miles— Evening. A Mausoleum 
used as a bungalow— no servants 
— halt for 1 liour. 

12 miles— Evening. A good bunga- 
low, with accommodation for 
3 families. 

15 miles— Evening. A good bunga- 

low. 

16 miles— Morning. Ditto ; canton- 

ments of the Poona horse. 

1 4 miles —Evening. A good bunga- 
low. 

10 miles— Morning. Ditto: near 
ibis is the village of Korygaon 
and a monument to the oiheers 
who Wbre killed in the action 
fought at that place. 

14 miles— Noon. A good bunga- 

low, w^h accimmodatiou for 4 
iumilics. 


At Poona I diseliarged my camels whieii 1 1 sd hired Indore. 1 paid at 
the rate of 1 rupee for every 20 miios for eaf li camel. l>om l*ooiia J. hired 
ih pbu^ton (fighting, as the natives pronour. the wor! in ooiiUMiny with 
another tn;>eller, a medics;! niau and bis ussistant : \.t paid -^3 rupees. 
yye left I'oouit at i, p.m. of the 9th, and reached Panwetl, di sniti; sui accident 
from the ro.^tive.fx'sg of one of our b*'iscs. rt 2 a.m, \\ e crossed over in a 
handvr (or hai bour) boat to Bombay, where we arrived before sunrise on the 
10th of January 1849. 


• IX0Y2. 

'IffoOtoc, trXi/c Tov /3iov Svvai jSuftuv, 

\pi<rroQ S* aflavaroc; r?jv iraXrjv aravpuv iraOnv, 
0£O(; T£ yaarip t/^iovc wapOlvov, 

YwiS^uyw pvffov pi KvpaTU)v j^povov, 

TTpoSuf^ Si pi) p iv iiT^UTOl^ TTOVOliJ 

In eodem Symbolo Acrostkhis Altera, 

Ikoo, fivOov rXag TrcXayiov Suvat jSiov, 
XpioTOQ, SitivrXiig T £<rj^ar8c CFTavps wuvsg^ 
Gvijrijc aOavarog Optppa wapOivH ysytog, 
'Yirovpyog utv Xajitig p* air ayKuXaig acc, 
Sufriipp ayuKTi priS* iv iararoig vpoSufg^ 
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X. 

M. DE TASSY AND MAULAWI KARIMU-D-DIN * 

After writing a paper about M. de Tassy, for the lengtli 
of which we wish we were sure that all our readers have for- 
given us, we bade adieu to the worthy Professor for the time. 
Our attention has suddenly been recalled to him by an 
announcement on the back of his latest publication, which, 
again, has reminded us of an egregious sample of indigenous 
book-making, the title cf which, salvA cacographift, will be 
found at the bottom of the page. This somewhat anoma- 
lous production, which, though very bad in itself, is in- 
dicative of an improved and improving state of aftairs as 
regards native education, has been before the world for up- 
wards of two years. It has, however, we believe, foiled to 
obtain notice, further than by name, in any of our public 
prints, and pro])ably not half a dozen, (if even one,) of our 
countrymen have read a single page of it. But the work 
has fared rather better, on the principle of omne ignotuin 
pro mirifico, in quarters where it is just as likely to be 
chastised as it is to be understood. Thus, we find it spoken 
of as follows in the * Athenmim^ of the 4th of May, 1850: 

A homage worth recording has been paid to the merits of 
European Orientalists in the person of M. Garciii de Tussy, 
by the translation into Hindustani and the publication at 
Dclhie of his ‘ History of Hindustani Literature^ in a folio 
volume of upwards of 500 pages. This appreciation by 
learned Natives of the laborious researches of the author on 
tlie history of their own literature must be equally gratifying 
to the learned Professor and to the Oriental Translation 
Committee of our Royal Asiatic Society, of which M. 
Garcin de Tassy is a foreign member, and under whose aus- 
pices the work appeared.” 

In terms less pompous, as was befitting, M. de Tassy in- 
troduces himself in liis Dihli khilqt, in the list of advertise- 
ments ^ven on the back of his “ Analyse d* un monologue 
dramatique indien.”t Correcting his *traduccris^ French, 
but leaving his English unaltered, except as regards certain 
^ additions,^ avowed by the Maulawi, and ignored by the 


A History of Urdoo Poets, chiefly translated from [the first volume of 
M.j Garcin de Tassy’s Histoire de la Literature Hindonie at Hindoustanio, 
by F. Fallon, Esq. and Moulvee l<m*eemooddeen ; with additions. LolliJc 
College. 1848. Price 6 Rupees.” Pp- xxvi. and 504. 
f Ah Epitome of the Dudzda Mdn$a^ from the Dakhnf. Paris. 1850. 
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Professor, — and not altogether unjustifiably, — de Tassy 
informs the public that Cct ouvrage, public sous les aus- 
pices de r Oriental translation Committee of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ct dedie avec permission k S. M. la reine 
Angletcrre, a ete traduit en hindoustani et public a Delhi, 

sous le titre dc : &c. &c, 

Npw this will never do. We can picture to ourselves how 
grand these cabalistic characters look in the windows of a 
Parisian bookseller, alongside of Major Pawlinson’s Nineveh 
Inscriptions and M. Champollion’s Hieroglyphics. Hut then 
Karimu-d-(lin, (let not the Professor fancy that the name 
means ' creme dcs fideles^), though in some sort a friend of 
ours, is not. positively one of the lights of the East. No ; 
he can take rank neither with the Sphynx nor with the As- 
syrian winged-bull ; and it would not be fair in us to allow 
him, if we could help it, cither to derange the mind of a 
Parisian Professor or to mislead the judgrncuit of a Parisian 
public. • 

To return, finding that such exaggerafed conceptions are 
entertained ])y a journal like the J henxefmn, ami ^Jso, bar- 
ring the ‘ addition.V by *M. dc Tat ?; himscif, in regard to 
this sjimc translation of Karimu-d-uiiPs, we .hink that our 
time will not be entirely thrown away in UAidertaklng to 
give the reiul;;r a correct idi;a of the actual state of the 
case. 

Comparing the Urdu, then, with its French original, the 
first singularity that attracts our attention is the principle of 
selection, or, rather, of rejection, on which the translator pro- 
ceeds : for it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
Karimu-d-diiPs book is any thing like a regular /ersion of 
M. dc Tassy^s. The Professoris ^ Histoire^ contains, — due 
allowance being made for confusion and duplication of indi- 
viduals, — about 740 biographical notices cf vcisiSers and 
prose-writers. Of these not fewer than 250 ar.j entirely 
pretermitted in the so-called translation Nor are these 
omissions confined to rhymesters known by a single couplet 
or two, with notices of w^hom both the French work and its 
sources too much abound. Among the proscribed we have 
remarked, of Urdu writers, Salih, Fath-i-Ali Shaida, Ziya, 
and several other authors of diwdns, or of works bearing spe- 
cific titles ; — not to mention many poets of inferior repute. 
We say specific ; for a very large proportion of all Urdu works 


♦ Read, rathw, ^ 
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are known only by generic names. Of these the most usual, 
as well as important, is diwdn, a term which, in its popular 
Indian acceptation, is almost as vague as poetical miscel- 
Iflny, aud is frequently confounded with hdlkjdt. Among 
the names of Dakhni writers comprised in the same category 
of the proscribed are those of ’Abidi, Nizdniu-d-dm, Pir, 
Shiid^n, Sh^hi, Sevaka, Tana Shiih, Wahidi, &c. &c. Still 
greater neglect is shown with regard to Hindi writers, of 
whom Bfiba Ldla, Lallu Ldla (the translator of the Prema 
S4gara, &c.), Nardyana-ddsa, Priya-dasa, Rama-jdna, S'ruta- 
gopiila-ddsa, and Sukha Deva, arc a few, amongst many, 
whom we miss. Cases of ill-advised curtailment wc have 
also to complain of. The notices of Ashk, Rama Mohana 
lUya, Soz, Wall of the Dakhin, Wila, Yakrang; aud Yaqin, 
may be mentioned as instances in point. Nor is correct- 
ness a very conspicuous feature of our translator’s epitomes. 
For example, according to the Urdu rcuderiug, the great 
Bangali reformbr, just named, accomplished the object for 
which he visited England j whereas the original states that 
“le but politique de sa mission cut tout Ic rcsultat (|u’il 
pouvait esperer,” — in other words, resulted in just as much 
as was to be expected, i. c., in nothing. Of Wali, again, the 
little that is said contains no less an error than the announce- 
ment that his d'mdn has been published at Calcutta, a state- 
ment which, diihcult as it is to establish a negative, wc take 
upon us to deny. 

But not less on the score of redundance than on that of 
mutilation have we to find fault with the book. Without 
imposing upon ourselves the labour of making any very 
thorough search, we have observed upwards of twenty bio- 
graphies given each twice over, as if they belonged to dif- 
ferent individuals, and usually in terms so similar that it is 
singular some misgiving did not occur to the compiler. One 
of these biographies, that of Ilham, is given no fewer than 
three times; this poet being made to do duty, like Mrs. 
Malaprop’s Cerberus, as three gentlemen at once. Such a 
charge as that which wc have just made is of too grave a 
nature to be brought forward without evidence. Wc ac- 
cordingly furnish references* to certain of these biographies 
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of a poet and his ^ double/ — to borrow a term from German 
demonology. The cause of the most of these repetitions is 
sufficiently obnous. Kanmu-d-din, who read the French 
through the eyes of another, neglected to make a memoran- 
dum of such biographical notices as he had reproduced, as 
also to have the French collated with the original autho- 
rities. These blunders might nearly all have been avoided, 
if, to go no further, he had simply made an intelligent use 
of the G^ilshan-ubekhdr,'\ to which he must have had access, 
as he quotes it at nearly every page ; or if he had even re- 
vised his own work with tolerable attention before sending 
it to press, Ft can hardly be supposed that he could have 
been so injudicious as to resort to an expedient of this des- 
cription for the purpose of swelling the size of his volume. 
The other, and the more probable, alternative supposes the 
most unpardonable, and, indeed, almost incredible negli- 
gence. It matters but little, as far as concerns the merits 
of his work, by wdiich horn of this dilemm'a the compiler 
chooses to be trniisfixcd. • 

Mistakes in cbronologj, even where sueii insignificant 
characters as Urdu poetasters are in questkm, deserve, we 
think, to l)c avoided. The Maulaw i vould s em to be .^f a 
diSerent ojilnioni for we do not hesitate to deriare, in 
round nunibe!*^., thut hardly one date out of three, through- 
out his work, is given correctly. A portion of the blame in 
this particnliir, as in many others, evidently rests with Mr. 
Fallon, the translator's assistant, who exhibits the most glaring 


Kavi, pp. 25 and 89 ; Muhsin (Mir Muhuminad Muhsin), pp. 115 and 165 ; 
Muntazir (Miyrfn Ndrud-Isldm), pp. 209 and 389: Nisar 'Mfr ALln-l- 
Rasul), pp. 121 and 292 ; Nizdm (Nawwdb TnnCdud-mulk, Ac.), pp. 121 
and 292 ; Pdkbdz (Miydn Salflbu-dAlfn), pp. 149 and 293 ; ItusHrA (Mahtdb 
Baya), pp. 96 and 137. 

To these add, as less apparent instances of reduplication,— Ashk, pp. 309 
and 496 (Khalil) ; Chanda, pp. 136 (Ma'h-liqi£) and 327 ; Ghulam-i-Ahmad), 
pp. 138 (Sarrnad) and 480. For the documents of these identifications see 
the paper on the Histoire.” 

t Karfmu-d-dfn professes, or, rather, tacitly confesses, not to know the 
names of certain wnters hearing the literary titles of GumiCn, Madhosh, and 
Shuhrat. The names are given in full by M. do Tassy, but not by Shefta, 
whom the compiler here followed. See also the notice of Mumtaz (Hdfiz 
FazM-AU —not Fa<A-i-Ali, as in the * Histoire’). Shefta’s work, by the bye, is 
indented upon by the Maulawl without stint and without acknowled^m^t, 
and, in penect unconsciousness of risk, inrariably at its own vduation. A 
reply to Shefta, in which his errors are refuted at length, has lately been 
written, but wo have not yet seen it. 
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proofs of his ignorance of the numerals in French, however 
profoundly he may be acquainted with them in Urdu. Thus, 

at p. 211 (under Khulq), rendered by nimty ; 

and at p. 137 (under Rasmi), vingUquatre^ by ^1 eighty. 
It would also appear as if Mr. Fallon did not fully com- 
prehend M. de Tassy's system of phonetic notation, or 
else we should hardly meet so constantly with words like 

With respect to Mr. Fallouts share in the preparation of the 
work in hand it is unnecessary to say any thing further. 

The translator, at p. 17, under Chaturbhuja Mis'ra, fol- 
lowing M. de Tassy literally, promises to speak of the Pre- 
ma-Sdgara in the article on Lallu Lala, of whom, however, 
as we have remarked above, he takes no notice whatever. 
Again, under ^Ishrat, p. 294, translating the French verba- 
tim, he promises to speak of the Padmdvat* further on. He 
had forgotten, that, taking a liberty with the order, he had 
already translated *M. dc Tassy^s remsirks on the Padmdmt^ 
at p. 20. 

In the original, p. 283, the Rdjd Kali Krishna is said to 
be jeune encore,” — still a young man. The translator has 
maliciously abridged his highnesses knowledge instead of his 
years, by insinuating that he is ‘^deficient in 

learning.ee 

M. dc Tassy, speaking of the works of S'iva Niiniyana, 
p. 475, observes : je ignore si e'est la collection de tous ces 
ouvrages qui porte le titre de Sant SaranP The Maulawi, by 
way of a translation of this, hesitates a doubt whether the 
book bearing the above title is entirely the composition of 
S'iva N4riyana) or of some one else. Whether the Professor 
or the Maulawi discovers the profounder ignorance in regard 
to the matter, the reader will be able to judge, if he refer to 
what we have said elsewhere concerning the signification of 
the words santa ^arana^ — which are not the title of a work 
at all.t 


* M. de Tasey pronounces ’Ishrat*s Podindvat to be I>akKniJ^9xA Karfmu- 
d-dfn follows him,) and expatiates on its style and languaffe as if he had 

— - • j .-i*- 1 Sit- i.?_ .i-. i-.t 


preface. *lbrat wrote the first quarter of the Padmdvat, This work has 
>een published at Lakhnau. 
t vide the paper on the " Histoire** loc. 
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M. de Tassy, p. 85, observes, of the work called Phulban : 

II y a un autre pocme liindoustani sur le m^mc sujet, dont 
il sera parle k V article sur Ibn Nischati/^ The ^ transla- 
tion^ of this passage imports that Ibn Nishati was the au- 
thor of a tazkira. At the same page (of the Urdu), All Ibra- 
him, the author of the Chilzdr-ulbrdhtm, is mistaken for 
Muhammad Ibrahim, the author of the Dakhni version of 
the Anwdr4‘Suhaili, — a blunder of which M. dc Tassy stands 
acquitted. 

Tlic French, p. 94, represents Bab^ Lala as having adopt- 
ed a religious life de bonne heurc,’^ i. e., betimes. The 

Urdu has ^at an auspicious conjunction,^ the trans- 

lator evidently taking M. de Tassy for a brotW believer 
in astrology. 

Diilha Kama, according to M. dc Tassy, p. 161, refused 
to let his thousand sabdas be committed to writing. The 
translator, — if liis rendering has a meaning,»—mistakes this 
for an assertion that Diillia Rdma did not* acknowledge 
them, — i, e., dcnic^d that the s'abdan were*of his composing. 

In the list of Mir Ghulam-i-Ha. m^s woiks, p, 214 of 
translation, the Badr Lfnmir is ran • ed as v\Ird m order, 
and tlie Slhrn-l^mifdn fourth, ‘'i'ius is much like saying 
that Penelope was the third work of Homer, the Odyssey 
being Ihc fo u di, Badr-i-muiiir i> the name of the heroine 
of th(j Sihrit l haydn, Cf, M. de Tassy, p. 200. 

Karinin-(i-diii, without the least hesitation, follows M. de 
Tassy in his inference that Path-i-Ali Khan HusainPs /ar- 
kira was written A. II. 1153. He also follows M. dc Tassy 
in saying (p. 113) that AhsanuJ-lah died a few years befo*'e 
Fath-i- All completed his tazkira ; but in the verj next sen- 
tence adds that he seems to have been living A. H. 1168, — 
i. e., upwards of five years after his decease. That the poet 
was flourishing at the latter date we will not qiichtion, as we 
do not know on what authority the statement is grounded. 
We marvel, however, that the Maulawi should show himself 
no better an arithmetician than the worthy Professor. M. de 
Tassy, who is supported by Khalil and Lutf,* gives A. H. 
1159 as the year of Anj&m’s death ; and, after observing that 
Fath-i-Ali Khan places this event six years before the date 
of his tazUra, proceeds (at p, 170) to deduce A. H. 1153 as 


* And also by Karimu-d-din, from whom we learn that some poet has 
wrapped up the date of Anjdm’s death in the chronogram t ^ 
i.o.,1169. ^ 
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, this date, instead of A. H. 1165. Were M. de Tassy ever 
to cross the equator and be obliged to calculate his own lati- 
tude, he would run the risk of finding himself rather out of 
his reckoning, if he discriminated no more carefully than 
in this instance between the signs pltis and minus. 

At p. 339 of the Urdu, Gilchrist^s Atdliq-i-Hmdi is trans- 
formed into the Akhldq-UHindt. For the latter work see 
p. 258. 

Last, but not least, at p. 172 (under Fa'iz) M. de Tassy is 
confounded with his illustrious teacher the Baron de Sacy. 

The foregoing are but a few examples'of the multifarious 
blemishes of Maulawi Karimu-d-diu^s translation, — to say 
nothing of the indolent and unsuspecting reproduction, at 
nearly every page, of M. de Tossy^s inferences, surmises, 
doubts and blunders. The reader, if curious for a larger 
selection, may compare with the originals, — M. de Tassy and 
Shefta,* — the translated notices of Tulasl-dasa, p. 32, ad 
init.; Betab (Shah Muhammad Alim), pp. 76 and 179; 
Yaqiii, p. 194*; Tipu, ad fin., p. 135 ; Majzub, p. 217; Bekal, 
p. 284; Vein Nar^yana, p. 310; ^Ashiq, p. 341 ; Akbar Khaii 
Akbar, p. 452 ; Awdra, p. 484. 

But it is time to give a per contra and to make sonic men- 
tion of the unrecognised ^ additions' previously alluded to. 

The principal merit of the Tabaqdtd-Shuqrd-e-^Hind consists 
in its character of supplement to M. de Tassy's work, par- 
ticularly with reference to poets of recent celebrity. For 
instance, we are presented with a good deal of information 
regarding Anjam, Atish, Zauq, Mumin, Sahib, Nazir, 'Arif, 
and Shahidi, — some of them names of note, — who seem to 
be entirely unknown as yet in Europe. We have also to 
speak in commendation of the additions to the French me- 
moirs of a considerable number of writers, whose names ivill 
be found in the subjoined note.f But, large as this list is, the 
compiler is much in fault for not haiing made it very much 
larger. To what we already know of the early Urdu poets 
the Maulawi adds but very little, whether we trust or discredit 
his chronological division, which is extremely imperfect. The 


* We refer to Shefta, where we Jiare toBted him by such other tazkiras 
as we hare seen, because his work, being printed, is more generally ac- 
cessible. 

t Aftab, Amfr, ’Ashiq (Mahdi All'), Bedil, Dnrd, Fosli, GhtClib, Hifdi, 
Insh^, Ishq (|zzatu-l-ldh), J^far, Khadira, KhayiCl, Khusrau, Mardf, Mazhar, 
Minnat, Munshf (Mdlachanda), Mus’hmi, msikh, Nasfr (ShiCh), NiziCni, 
PiCkbfCz, Qasim (Qudratu-l-ldh ito^ Qadru-l-ldb), Bangfn, Sarwar(iio( Surur), 
Zuki {not Zak^), &c. &c. 
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oldest known writers of the Musalman vernacular of India 
are, as we have elsewhere stated, Turku-l-lah (or Khusrau) 
and Sadi Dakhm,* Of Hindi versifiers Karimu-d-din gives 
absolutely nothing new, unless we except the catalogue of 
the writings of Nanda-ddsa. His notice of Padraakara is a 
fair type of his acquaintance with writers of this class. 
Dihli princes, at the same time, enter in shoals, — equally 
skilled in the mysteries of reciting insipid ghazals and of 
pitting quails and flying pigeons. Occasionally, friends are 
impertinently introduced who have written Persian poetry 
only, or no poetry at all, or prose either, as far as we arc in- 
formed by their chaperon. The Guru Rama Rao is obvi- 

Witli regard to the opinion that Sadi of ShiVtC/. was the first wri- 
ter of Kckhtn, the poet Tapish, an apjiarently impartial, and, certainly, 
competent w'itness, contributes his additional evidence against that view 
which M. de Tassy has been pleased to declare un(|uestioiiable. Tills evi- 
dence is to he found in the preface to Tapish's KuUitfdf, (complete works), 
otherwise called Oulznr-i-Muznnnn ^ — which title exhibits, as a chronogram, 
the number 1 liMl, as the Hijri date of the collection. T)iis,preface contains 
a brief, but suilieicutly exact, sket -h of the i^rdd language and literature, 
together with cauiluarucs of the principal po'.'ts of each .i /i down to the time 
of the writer, and specimens of the style of ea* u. Among the Dakhiii poets 
occurs the name of Sadi j n.nd, as a sample >f his nianiic one of the very 
verses ascriln d by M. de Tassy, (fullowing KamiCl o. the authorilv of 
(^i’iiu,; to tilt* IVrsian ^?ili', i: cited, ;vnd without the least intimation that 
tins attribution Wu.s ever disputed. We have herf3,then, fresh proof of the 
tluestioiiuhicrKf.'^- ;; the lYofcssoris di' jrmais incontestable.” Haudd, 
ill his IttzkirUf ' oems to be the most authoritative advocate of the opinion to 
which we Iktc oemur. The fact of their having assumed the same f akhalim 
is a poor retison indeed, and yet apparently tlic only one that Saud^ had, 
for concluding the identity of two distinct individuals. Fath-v-Ali Kh^n, 
tlic author of the oldest tazkira of Urdu poets to which wc have had access, 
passes a rather severe censure on such as confound the two Sadis. And 
the censure is surely^ deserved, if ever it was, at this day, when the grounds 
for starting new theories on such points as the one in question ar much more 
uncertain, from the gradual extinction and consequent paucity of materials, 
than they were three generations ago. Fath-i All’s words a e as follows : 

rUUu (jeXs^ i \ 

^ jl 4>jl AxjiL 

It is a enrious fact that the Dakbni writers are, with rare exceptions, 
Muliammadnns, although the Hindi and Sanskrit element, in their language 
is much larger tlian it is in the Urdd, which has been employed by hundreds 
of Hindus for literary purposes M. do Tassy says, p. iv. of Preface to the 
Ist vol. of the * Histoire :* ** Le dialecte dn miSi ou dakhnl est seulement em- 
ploye* par les inusulmans.” This assertion requires limitation. For instance, 
the PakhiiJ prose work called Gulda:ita4-ishq (attributed on conjecture by 
M. do Tassy to a Muhammadan), has for its author a Brahman, son of Rdya 
IJhagavanta, as wo learn from the work itself. The copy which has been 
inspected was transcribed at Kanchi (Conjeveram) in the year G of the 
Farrukh-shahi ora (A. D. 1719 1). 
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ously foisted in simply for the sake of bulk^ an attempt being 
made to atone for the obtrusion by telling an indelicate story. 
And more than once is the good taste of the reader affronted 
by details of the history of such miscreants as Bakhsh Kan- 
clian and Sultan (Nawwab NasaruJdah Kh&n), to dwell on 
whose depravity would argue, if one were disposed to judge 
censoriously, something very like a fellow-feeling. The 
criticism of our author is not much worse than that of 
Muhammadans generally. Tlie rhymes of the king of Dihli 
arc, of course, immaculate. Of the Dakhni dialect all that 
our grave friend has to say, and that he insists on, is that it 
is amusing. The well-known Wall he treats very dispara- 
gingly, and he would seem not to have listened, when the 
‘ Histoire^ was read to him, with sufficient attention to 
discover that the diwdn of that poet has been edited by M. 
de Tassy himself. 

But the prime fault of the ' History of Hrdoo Pocts^ is 
want of resepch. Only a small portion of the numerous 
Urdu works that have been printed are mentioned in this 
work, and the Manlawi, if we may speak from the internal 
evidence afforded by his book, possessed hardly more than 
two of the seven iazkiras used by M. de Tassy, — those of 
Fath-i-Ali Kh4n Husaiui and Mus^hafi. Manriii Ldla^s an- 
thology we add with a doubt. And yet the remainder of 
the seven, with the exception of Mir, could all have been 
procured by a little painstaking. The compiler, however, 
availed himself, though not to much profit, of a couple of 
collections of memoirs inaccessible to M. de Tassy, — those 
of Qasim and Shefta, Several other works of a biographical 
character, — more or less common, but all of them obtainable, 
— ^treating of Bekhta writers, such as the iazkiras of Sar- 
war, Zuka, and Qa^im, were evidently unknown to the com- 
piler. Of modern reformers and innovators, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, a class of persons who have exercised no un- 
important influence on the literature of India, the Maulawi^s 
account is meagre in the extreme. This circumstance and 
the fact that next to no specimens of their writings are 
given, can be attributed only to indolence or indifference. 
In a work professing to give additions we might reasonably 
have expected to find the fruits of some original inquiry in 
this interesting division of the subject; instead of which even 
the matter collected by M. de Tassy is cut out, this consti- 
tuting one of the ill-advised curtailments to which we have 
already referred. We even doubt that the Maulawi has read 
the Habistau. 
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The index to the ' History of Urdoo Poets/ we may as well 
mention, is quite useless. We were obliged to have a new 
one made before we could use the volume witli any com- 
fort. Nor is any index of books, such as we are provided 
with, to our great assistance, in the French work, given in 
the translation. In like manner, M. de Tassy^s appendix is 
silently omitted. For any thing further touching Maulawi 
Karimu-d-din’s work, as also for information regarding its 
compiler and his labours, wc must refer the reader to the 
work itself. In an autobiographical sketch not far from the 
end of the volume the writer complacently intimates that he 
does not ‘do^ poetry himself, and, moreover, has no ^bi- 
tion in that direction, such being no business of the learned^ 
If being unburthened with learning be a poetic qualification,* 
it is just barely possible that Karimu-d-din, notwithstanding 
these lofty airs, is rather better qualified to disport in the 
Lowlands of Parnassus than he is willing to have it believed. 

To bring these remarks to a close, we will not conceal 
our opinion that Maulavi Karimu-d-din, however chaotically 
he may have thrown together the work we have been ex- 
amining, is plainly capable of better things. A taste, be it 
never . so slight, for literary history, is Idom met with in 
native scholars of the present age, and in proportion to its 
iiifrequcnce is it fleserniig of enooiiraecment. A little re- 
search would, wc are w'cll assured, put one in possession of 
all the existing matcrijils for a complete biographical dic- 
tionary of Urdu writers. And we know of no person 
better qualified than the Maidawi for digesting a work of 
this description, w hich, indeed, he has <joiiditionally pledged 
himself to undertake. It would be requisite, however, that 
he check his fancy, which seems to be a# little prurient, 
and take more pains with his style, which is at present 


* To satisfy the Arabic scholar that Karfmu-d>din may pos<»oss this quali- 
fication in spite of himself, his rendering of the following sentence will 
perhaps suffice : y,.. 

The Maulawfs translation, p. 57 : 

Read, rather: ' ^ 
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slovenly and jejune. To have written a diwan still cur- 
rent should, in general, constitute the criterion of a poet^s 
admissibility* into such a compilation as wq suggest. And 
as the number of authors would be restricted by such a 
limitation to a rather meagre catalogue, it might not be 
amiss to enrich the work with a careful and compendious 
selection of elegant extracts, so that it should serve the 
double purpose of a biography and anthology. Indices, bi- 
bliographical and nominal, should be at)pcndcd. The latter 
index should be twofold, — alphabetical, and chronological 
according to the division into half-centuries, or, better still, 
if Macticable, into decades. The whole should be prefaced 
witn a general conspectus of the contents of the volume and 
matters relevant thereto. The literature of the various or- 
thodoxt and heterodox sects of Hindus ought to bo excluded 
from the plan altogether, as the subject can be treated to ad- 
vantage only by a llindii, or, at all events, vastly better by 
a Hindu than by a Muhammadan. Finally, it w'oiild con- 
duce to the greater accuracy of the work, if the compiler 
were to have the benefit of somewhat stricter European 
superintendence than Maulawi Karim u-d-din appears to 
liave enjoyed while engaged in preparing the History of 
Urdoo Poets.^^ 


F. E. II. 


* We borrow this idea from Liitf. 

t M. de Tassy, at p. o of his>< Uudiments do la langiie hindoui,” cites with 
approbation a remark of the Uev. .1. Stevenson, importing that the cnijdoy- 
ment, fur purposes of religious instruction, of the modern Indian languages, 
is unknown to the sect of Siva. A much more guarded statement to a 
similar effect inay^ found in the Asiatic Kesearches, vol. xvii. p. 171. 
S'aiva works in the^ernacular dialects are not numerous, and yet ar© not 
wholly wanting even in Uindusthdn. Wc may mention, in Ilindf, Raja 
Samara Sinha’s trunnion of Fushpadanta’s Mahirona Stotrs, the Mahit- 
deva<cliaritra, and compositions, translated or original, by S'ambhu, Veni, 
Ac. &c. A Hindi version, by Jaya NdrtCyana Ghoshala, of the first ^ 
sections of the Kis'i Khanda, was published many years ago at Calcutta. 
The Slva-Hldmpta in Maj^thi is a work of very general currency. For 
S'aiva writings in Bengdli we have made no inqniiy. A number of works, 
in th<^ langimgos of the South, of the description in question, arc mentioned 
in Frof. Wilson^a ** Mackenzie Collection.” 
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DKCLARATION OF THE AUSTRALASIAN BISHOPS ON .THE 
DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH. 


Wr lire enabled to present tlie full report, put out by authority, of the 
TniniUes of the iiroeeediii^s of the Mctrojwlitan and Suffragan Bishops 
of the jirovinec of Australasia, held at Sydney, from the 1st of October 
to tilt 1st of November, 1850. 

REPORT. ' 

'riu* Metropolitan and Bishops of the Province of Australasia, having, 
by the good providence of (iod, been permitted to assemble themselves to- 
gether in the metropolitan city of Sydney, on the 1 st day of October, in 
the year of our hord 1850, and having consulted together on such matters 
as (roncern the progress of true religion, and the welfare of the Church 
in the said province, and in the several Dioceses thereof, diti agree to the 
decisions and ojiinions contained in the following report: — 

t.— OlURCTS OK rjIK CONFEHENCE. 

We, the undt rsigncd Mctroimlitan and Bishops of the Province of Aus- 
tralasia, in ronscipience of doubts existing hoi' ihv we inhilnted by 
the Queen',^ Sni'V^ muey fr^rn exercising Ibe n iwers of an Ecclesiastical 
Synod, resolve not lo exercise such powers on the presen*” occasion. 

But we d'’r-'irt nsidt together upeu tlu ,adous difficulties in which 
we are at proseni placed by the doubtful application to the Church in 
this province of the Ecclesiantical laws, which are now in force in Eng- 
land ; and to suggest such measures as may seem to be most suitable for 
removing our present embarra8.smenls ; to consider such questions as 
atfeci the progress of true religion, and the preservation of Ecclesiastical 
order in llie several Dioceses of this province — and finally, in reliance on 
Divine Providence, to adopt jilans for the jiropagation of the Gospel 
among the heathen races of Australasia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Western Pacific. 

We request the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Newcastle to act 
as our Secretary, and to embody our resolutions in a report, U- he trans- 
initted to the Archbishops and Bishops of the United (Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

W. G. Sydney. Augustus Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Melbourne. 

F. U. Tasmania. W. Newcastle. 


IT. — canons op a. d. 1603 — 4. 

We are of opinion that the Constitutions and Canons agreed upon wdth 
the King’s Majesty’s licence, in the Synod begun at London, a. d. 1603, 
and published for the due observation of them by His Majesty’s authority, 
under the Great Seal of England, form part of the established Constitu- 
tion of our Church, and are generally binding upon ourselves and the 
Clergy of our respective Dioceses. 
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Where they cannot be literally complied with, in consequence of the 
altered state of circumstances since the enactment of the Canons, we are 
of opinion that they must be, as far as possible, complied with in sub- 
stance. 

We concur also in thinking that a revisal and fresh adai)tation of the 
Canons to suit the i)resenl condition of the Church is much to be desired, 
so s( 4 pn as it can be lawfully undertaken by persons possessing due au- 
thority in that behalf. 

W. G. Sydney. Augustus Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Melhouune. 

F. R. Tasm.ania. W. Newcastle. 

HI. — FUTURE SYNODS AND CONVENTIONS, PROVINCIAL AND 
DIOCESAN. 

We are of opinion that there arc many questions of great importance to 
the well-being of the Churcli in our Province, whicli cannot be settled 
without duly constituted Provinchd and Diocesan Synods. 

Without flefining the exact meaning of the word Synod as used in the 
Church of Kngland, whenever the words “ IVovincial Synod or “ Dio- 
cesan Synod ’’ shall he used in the following r(?solution.s, we understand 
a body comj)Osed df one or more Bishops, with representatives chosen 
from among the<^lcrgj^ meeting at such times and in such manner as 
may not be inconsistent with any law of Church or State. 

We understand the functions of Provincial and Diocesan Synods to Ik* 
these : — 

1 . To consult and agree upon Rules of practice and Ecclesiastical order 
within the limits of the Province or Diocese. 

2. To conduct the processes necessary for carrying such rules into 
eflect. But not to alter the Thirty-nine Articles, the Book of Common 
Prayer, or the authorised version of the Holy Scrij)lureK. 

(2.) Sub-division of Dioceses, and Consecration of Bishops. 

J. We are of opinion that it appertains to a Provincial Synod, with the, 
concurrence of the Diocesan Synod, from time to time, to decide iij)on 
plans for such sub-divi.sion of Dioceses as may be necessary for the more 
efficient discharge of the K])iscopal duties, and to recommend those })lans 
for adoption in accordance with the laws which .shall be in force at the 
time. 

2. We submit that no sub-division of any Colonial Diocese should he 
determined on in England without pre/iuus coiniuunieation with the 
Bishop of that Diocese, in order that the })ro])ose(l measures may be laid 
before the Dioce.san and Provincial Synods, before they be finally adopted. 

3. We would further expre.ss our opinion, that if the Provincial 
Synod should recommend a Colonial Clergyman for appointment to fill 
a new or vacant See, the recommendation should be favourably consider- 
ed by the authorities in England, and that the jierson designated to 
such See, should, in conformity with ancient practice, be consecrated by 
the Metropolitan and Bishops of the Province, unless grave inconve- 
nience be likely to ensue. 

(3.) Provincial and Diocesan Conventions, 

1. We are of opinion that the laity, acting by their representatives 
duly elected should meet in Diocesjin and Provincial Conventions, 
simultaneously with the Diocesan and Provincial Synods, that the Clergy 
and Laity may severally consult and decide upon all questions affecting 
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the temporalities of the Church, and that no act of either order relating 
thereto should he valid without the consent of the other. 

2. That any change of Constitution affecting the vdiole body of the 
Church should be first proposed and approved in the Provincial Synod, 
but should not be valid without the consent of the Provincial Conven- 
tion. 

W. G. Sydney. Augustus Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Melbourne. 

F. R. Tasmania. W. Newcastle. 

IV. — CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

We acknowledge as members of the Church of England all persons 
who having been duly bajjtised with w'ater, in the name of the Father, 
Sou, and Holy Ghost, are conforraaldc to the doctrine, government, riles 
and ceremon'ies contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; it being 
understood that they are entitled to claim at the hands of its Ministers 
the rites and ceremonies of our Church, so long only as they shall 
continue conformable to the extent above required. 

By a mtunher of the Church of England in full communion, we 
understand every one, who being conformable as aforpsaid, is a partaker 
of the Holy Communion as required by the rules of the Church. 

While we woidtl Vavo the Syjiods and Conventions which may 
hereafter be a}»pninfed to fix the, qmilifica ion of e;.?'::tors, we would 
express our ilecided conviction that all persons sclt ;!^ed to serve as 
members of Hiocesan and 1 i jviticial C.mvenf .«ns shou^. be members of 
the (Mmiv'h in full communion, 

vV. G, Sydney. Ai gusius Adelaide. 

i. A. .New' Zeal and C. Melbourne. 

F. R. Tasmania. W. Newcastle. 

V, — DlSCIPHNi:. 

(1.) Bishops and Clerfjy. 

In consequence of statements which have been made in various 
|ilaces, (if the arliitrary power possessed by Bishops to suspend or revoke 
at their own discretion the licenses of (dergymen, we disclaim all wish 
to exercise any such ])ower, and we are of opinion that in all cases of 
doctrinal error, or other Ecclesiastical oUenccs, the Bishops of the Pro- 
vince should be the Court for the trial of a Bi.shop, and that liie Dioce- 
san Synod should he the Court for the trial of a Presbyt^T or Deacon, and 
that the Metropolitan and the Bishop of the Diocese respectively should 
be cJ? officio Presidents of such Court, either in person, or by their Com- 
missaries. 

Further, it would appear to be necessary that any Bishop or other 
(/lergyman suspended or deposed by due sentence of the Court, should 
be legally incapable of continuing to hold possession of any church, 
chapel, stipend, house, glebe, or other temporalities, which he may have 
held by virtue of his office. 

We arc also of opinion that the form of procedure in all cases of 
appeal requires to be defined. 

(2.) Laity, 

Bearing in mind the wish expressed in the Commination Service, 
that the godly discipline of the Primitive Church may be restored, wc 
are of opinion — 
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1. That it is the duty of every Church to seek by spiritual admonitions 
to reclaim those of its membersSvho are living in notorious sin. 

We, therefore, hold it to be the duty of every Clergyman having Cure 
of Souls privately to admonish all evil livers among those committed to 
his charge, “ as need shall require and occasion shall be given.” We 
would also remind the lay members of the Church, that the Clergy arc 
required by the Rubric to repel from the Holy (communion all |)er.s()Tis 
who are living in sin so open and notorious as that the congregation 
is thereby offended, and who, after due admonition, shall continue 
impenitent, and without amendment of life. 

Provided always, that every Minister so repelling any shall give an 
account of the same to the Bishop of the Diocese within fourteen days 
after at the farthest.. And wc are of opinion, that it is the duty of the 
Bishop earnestly to admonish every person so repelled to qualify himself 
by repentance for re-admission to Holy Communion. 

Until the establishinent of a form of process by a Provincial Synod, 
with the concurrence of a Provincial Convention, we are of ojiinion that, 
in crises whbre all spiritual admonitions have failed to reclaim members 
of the ChiiTch who are living in notorious sin, it may become the duty 
of the Bishop, with the aid and concurrence of hi.s Pre shyters, to jiro- 
nounce such pervsons excommunicate so far as to release any Clergyman 
from the obligation to use the Burial Service, if they should die 
without sufficieift proof of repentance. 

But remembering the solemn charge which we have received at our 
consciTation, to “bind up the broken, to bring again the outcast, to 
seek the lost, to be so merciful as not to be too rernis.s, and so to 
minister discipline that we forget not mercy,” wc are of opinion, that it 
is our duty, as in every case, .so especially in those which have been 
here noticed, to use faithful and affectionate admonition before we pro- 
ceed to any strict exercise of the discipline of the Church. 

W. Cj, Sydney. AuoustUv^ Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Mklbouhne. 

F. R. Tasmania. W. XKwrA.sTLE. 


VI.— STATUS OK CLEUOY. 

1. We desire to express our opinion that no Clergyman who shall 
have been duly appointed and licensed to any Church or jiermanent 
Cure of Souls should be removable thereirom, cxccjit by sentence pro- 
nounced, after judicial inquiry, before the Diocesan Synod. 

2. That this rule should not apply to those Clergymen who have been 
appointed and licensed by the &Hho}) to any charge expressly under- 
stood to be of a temporary nature. 

3. At the same time we consider it to be most desirable, in the pre- 
sent state of the Church of England in our Dioceses, that candidates 
for Holy Orders should devote themselves to the service of the Churcli 
in that willing spirit which would induce them to place themselves at 
the disposal of their Bishem for some definite term of year.s, and leave 
to him the responsibility of appointing and changing their station dur- 
ing .vucli period. 

W. G. Sydney. Augustus Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Melbourne. 

F. R. Tasmania W. Newcastle. 
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VII. LITURGY. 

( I .) TMmsion of Services. 

XVc are of opinion that the Bishop of each Diocese, as Ordinary, has 
a discretion to authorise Clergymen, in cases of necessity, to divide the 
Morning Service, hy using either the Morning Prayer, the Litany, or 
the Corniniinion Service separately ; but that each of the Services so 
used should be read entire. 

(2.) The Administration of Holy Communion. 

In parishes where the number of communicants is very great, the 
Communion Service may ])e used separately, and the Lord’s Supper ad- 
ministered at an early hour, besides the usual administration at the 
Morning Service. 

In jdaces where there is no Morning Service, the administration of 
the Holy (’ornmimion may be in the afternoon if necessity so require. 

When the Holy Communion cannot be administered in a Church, or 
other building duly licensed for the celebration of Divine Service, it 
may be administered in such places as necessity shall require. 

( 3 .) Occasional Services. 

Wc arc of opinion that no Clergyman has authority at his own discre- 
tion to abridge or altf'r any of the ''ccasionni Services of the Church. 

(4.) Rules for S(*rmce on Saints^ Daysfdling on Sundays, (^-c. 

Should a Saiijt's Day fall on Abh-Wcdne.s l v. Good rriday, or Kaster 
Kve, or on Sunday, Ascension Day, aitsunda; or Trijuty Sun- 
day, or on Mondav or Tuesday in t ;id Whit sun-weeks the Les- 

sons, (‘olk‘>:t, Epistle, ard G(»sj)el for those days to be ased. 

When a Saint « Day shall fall on any ..>iher Sunday, the Lcssotis of 
the Saint s Day (unless they be from the Apocry|>ha) are to be used, 
and tlic (’ollcct, ICpistle, and Gospel for the Saint’s Day, with the Collect 
for the Sunday. 

( 5 .) Cff Persons for whom the Prayers of the Congregation are desired. 

It is convenient that the names of the persons for whom the prayers 
of tin; congregation are desired should be mentioned cither before the 
Litany or before the Prayer for all conditions of men, as the case may be. 

The words “ especially for those for whom our prayers are desired,” 
are inserted in the Litany in their appropriate place. 

(6.) Thanksgiving Service. 

It is convenient that the names of the persons who desire to return 
thanks should be mentioned before the General Thanksgiving. 

’I’he words “particularly to those who desire now to offer up their 
praises and thanksgivings for Thy late mercies vouchsafed unto them,” 
may be used for persons who have not been specially prayed for. 

(7.) Offertory* 

We are of opinion that no Clergyman can justly be suspected of hold- 
ing opinions at variance with the sound teaching of the Church, in 
consequence of his complying with the Rubric, which directs “ that up- 
on the Sundays and other Holy Days (if there be no Communion) shall 
be said all that is appointed at the Communion, until the end of the Gene- 
ral Prayer [for the whole state of Christ’s Church Militant here on earth], 
together with one or more of the Collects, concluding with the Blessing. ” 
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► (8.) Sponsors. 

aware that the Clcr^sry have felt the great importance of having 
duly qualified Sponsors at Holy liajitism, we recommend that the most 
earnest endeavours be used by them to convey correct impressions up- 
on that subject to their several flocks, in the hope that suitable persons 
may be in all cases provided to discharge the duties of that office. 

(y.) Marriage. 

(a.) IVithin prohibited Degrees. 

Inasmuch as it is directed by the yyth Canon, that “no person shall 
marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws of Cod, and exjiressed 
in a tabic set forth by authority, in the year of our Lord God, 1563 
we are of opinion that any (Mergymun of the Province, who shall so- 
lemnize matrimony between persons so related, will be acting in violation 
of the law of the Church. 

Referring also to Canons 26 and loy, and to the Rubrics prefixed to 
the Communion Service, we are further of ojiinion that jiersons so mar- 
rying within the prohibited degrees are lialile to be repelled from the 
Holy Communion until they have repented and be reformed. 

(/>. ) 0/ Persons neither of whom belongs to the Church. 

* • 

We are of opinion, Aiat Ministers of the Church of England ought 
not to solemnize marriage between jicrsons neither of wdiom is of our 
own coinmunion, excejit. in cases wdierc the marriage cannot, wdtbout 
extreme difliculty, be solemnized in any other w^ay. 

(c.) Irregularly Solemnized. 

While w’^e recognize the validity of all marriages contracted in con- 
formity w'ith the laws of the Stale, provided that they be not contrary to 
the laws of the Church, wc would earnestly irnjiress upon all members 
of the Church of England the duty of having their inarriages solem- 
nized according to the rites of the Church, and in no other way. 

(d.) Caution to he used. 

I . We desire to draw the attention of the Clergy to* the necessity of 
exercising due caution before they proceed to solemnize inarriages. 

2. We therefore recommend that the banns Lc thrice publi.shed, ex- 
cept in case of marriage by license, once at least in the licensed place 
of worship which is nearest to the residence of the ])arties desiring to 
be married. 

3. And that the registers of marriage, baptism, and burial be accu- 
rately kept, and copies sent at the times required by law. 

( 1 0.) Churching of Women. 

We are of opinion, from the Rubric at the end of the Service for the 
(/hurdling of Women, that that Service is not intended to be used for per- 
sons wdio are living in such a state as would justify the Minister in re- 
pelling them from the Holy Communion. 

(11.) Ministering to Dissmters. 

We arc of opinion that the general principle of colonial legislation, 
by which the equality of all religious denominations is recognized, re- 
leases the Clergy of the Church of England in these colonies from the 
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r>l>ligation to porform religious services for persons who arc not mem- 
bers of our own Church. 

W. G. Sydney. AtUiUSTus Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Melbourne. 

F. R. Tasmania. AV. Newcastle. 


VIII. — HOLY BAPTJ.SM. 

As Bishops engaged in the charge of extensive Dioceses, and debar- 
red from freipient npportunitie.s of conference, we do not presume to 
think that we can inform or guide the judgment of the Church at 
large ; but at a time when the minds of pious and thoughtful men are 
in pcTplc.vity, we cannot remain altogether silent, in>r refrain from sta- 
ting what wi: believe to be the just interpretation of the Creed, Articles, 
and liturgy of the (nmreh of England resiiccting the regeneration of 
infants in Holy Bapti.sm. 

AVe b'clieve regeneration to he the work of God in the Sacrament of 
Baptism, by wlii(‘h infants baptized with water, in the name of the 
lather. Son, and Holy (Jho.st, die unto sin, and rise again unto righ- 
teousness, and arc made members of Christ, children of God, and in- 
heritors of the Kingdom of Heaven 

We believe Uiis regeneration t( be the partit;ular gVac^ prayed for, 
and ex}>ect<ul, and tliankfiilly aeknowh dge(< to have been received in 
the Baj)tismal Services. 

We believe linit it ii- the loct-ioc of our (‘1 rch that. ' Tt infants do by 
baptism rccehe thi?: grace of legenerath c. But i membcririg the 
words of our ii»rl inscltutiug the Jiol) S crament ot .Baplisiii yMatt. 
xxviii., t0» u liicb e.:joir ti,at tlu y who arc baptizetl are to be made 
discijiles and t(^ be taught, we are of opini(.)n that whensoever an iniunt 
j.s baptized, an .^ssuraiice ought to be given at the same tinu or. its be- 
half (by some, otn.* or more baptized persons) that it Aill be brought uji 
in the faith ol ('hrist. 

We do not recognize in the infant itself any unfitne.ss which disipiali- 
flcs it from receiving in l)a])tism this grace of regeneration, for our .Lord 
Jesus Chri.st does not deny His grace and mercy unto such infants, but 
most lovingly doth call them unto Him. 

AVe do not lielieve that unworthiiicss in Ministers, Parents, or Sjion- 
sors, hinders this effect <ff the love of Christ. 

AVe believe that a wilful neglect of the means of grace doe ^ not p. >ve 
tliat the gift of regeneration was never received, but in those who so 
fall away after baptism, we believe that the consequence of their having 
been regenerated is to aggravate their guilt. 

Finally, we would express, first, our cordial and entire agreement 
with the Articles and Formularies of our Church, in their plain and full 
meaning, and in their literal and grammatical sense. Secondly, our 
willing disposition to accept and use them all in the manner which is 
appointed ; and, with especial reference to our present subject, to carry 
on the work of Christian education in the firm belief that infants do re- 
ceive in baptism the grace of regeneration. Thirdly, above all, we 
would express our unfeigned thankfulness to Almighty God for the gift 
and preservation of these inestimable blessings. 

AV. G. Sydney. Augustus Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. AV. Newcastle. 

F. R. Tasmania. 
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HOLY BAPTISM. 

Uj)on this suhjcct the Hisho]) of Melhourne preferred to slate his views 
as follows : — 

The doctrine of onr Cliurch concerning the nature and efficacy of 
Holy Baptism may, in my opinion, be stated in the eight following pro- 
positions. 

1. Regeneration is that operation of the Spirit of God ujwn the heart, 
which ]>rodiices \ death unto sin, and a new Ijirth unto righteousness. 
By regeneration we are made members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

2. Baptism is the Sacrament of Regeneration, which is the particular 
grace prayed for, expected and thankfully acknowledged to have been 
received in the Baptismal Service. 

3. The work of regeneration is wrought in all, whether they he adults 
or infants, who receive baptism rightly (Art. xxvii.), hut in none others. 
(Art. XXV.) 

4. The Church, in her office for tlu; baptism of iiifants, and in that 

for the baptism of adults, uses the language of faith and hope, and it is 
not to he understood as declaring prisitivcly a fact which it cannot cer- 
tainly know — viz., that every baptised infant, or every baptised adidt, is 
regenerate. , 

The statement jmt into the mouths of a catechumen, that he was 
in baptism rnaJe a mimber of Christ, kc. Is to he understood in the 
same (pialified application as the declaration which almost immediately 
followh, that by God's help he will do as his godfathers and godmothers 
had promised for him, tind that lie heartily thanks his Heavenly Tather 
that He hath called hini, &c. 

h. Repentance and faith are required of those who come to he bap- 
tized, hut the Cliurch is silent as to the fitness or unfitness of an infant, 
who is incapable of repentance and faith, for receiving regeneration in 
baptism. 

7. The unwortbine.s.s of a Minister does not take away the effect of 
baptism, either in the case of adults or infants. (Art. xxvi.) 

8. Parents are nowhere rnentioned in the Articles, or in the Baptismal 
Service, hut infants arc baptised, because they promise repentance and 
fiiiili liy their sureties. 'Hiese sureties, or sponsors, are to lie duly qua- 
lified persons, and no one is to he admitted godfather or godmother be- 
fore the said person .so undertaking has receiveil the Holy Communion. 
(Canon xxix.) The Church, however, has not positively aihrmed that the 
unworthiness of sponsors disqualifies an infant for receiving tlie grace of 
hapti.sm. 

The truth of the following four additional propositions may also, 1 
think* he gathered from the Scriptures, and is perfectly consistent with 
the general tenor of the Articles and Formularies of our Church, viz. — 

9. Sponsors, who themselves repent and believe, may and ought to 
expect most confidently the grace of regeneration for the children whom 
they bring to be baptized. 

10. Willie the Church may, and ought to, use the language of faith 
and hope respecting all infants brought to he baptized, impenitent and 
unbelieving spoii-sors are not entitled to expect any blessing from an 
Ordinance which they only profane. 

11. (.Ihildren who have been baptized are to be taught to regard God 
as their Father, and to love and trust in Him as having redeemed them 
by His Son, and sanctified them by His Spirit — to pray that being 
regenerate, and made the children of God by adoption ana grace, they 
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may daily be renewed by the Holy Ghost (Collect for Christmas Day), 
to consider the guilt of any sii^s which they may commit against God, 
as aggravated by their having been baptized, and brought up in the faith 
of the Gospel. 

12. Our own personal repentance and faith are the only sure evidence 
of our being spiritually the children of God. 

Having thus stated my own views of the doctrine of our Church con- 
cerning Holy Baptism, 1 would unite with my Right Rev. brethren in 
exjiressing, — 

1. My cordial and entire agreement with all the Articles and For- 
mularies of our Church in their plain and full meaning, and in their 
literal and grammatical sense. 

2. My willing disposition to accept and use them in the manner which 
is appointed ; and (with especial reference to our present ^)ject) to 
carry on the work of Christian education in the firm belief that infants 
do receive in baj>tism the grace of regeneration. 

3 . Above all, my unfeigned thankfulness to Almighty God for the gift 

and preservation of these inestimable blessings. C. Melbournk. 

IN. — EDL’CATJON. 

( 1 .) SrhooLs. 

We cannot incur the re.s]>onsiodity of.jurniiig to Vounteiiance any 
sytem of ein)neons, (hdectivc?, or imh finile religious instruction by in- 
corporaMng ourselves with the Boards, c-Uht gem r d oi local, which 
have tlie regnlavion and sup. rinumdeii ’C of ^ ’icols so ' ndncL'd. 

But V }u ie>er a (Uiurch of Ktigiand ScIkk ! ea'nnot b.r o-stahlished, the 
Clergy, after ronraunicution with tlie bishop, should lonbitlci it their 
duty to remedy a far a.) po.?sible, th cv*’^ nr defects of any schoolwS to 
which Ciiurcli ciiildrcn may be sent by their jiarents. 

( 2 .) Unwf'rsiti^. 

We arc of opinion that the establishment of the University of Sydney 
may promote the. growth of sound learning, and may, in many ways, 
assist the Collegiate institutions of the Church of England in our 
respective Dioceses. 

But while we are not unwilling that the students in our Diocesan 
College.^ and Schools should compete with all classes of students in such 
public University examinations, on general literature and siaence, as 
may be established by a Senate, appointed under ordinance uf the C do- 
nial fiCgislature, we should decidedly object to any University system 
which might have the effect of withdrawing from our own v^iollegiate 
rule the students educated in our separate Diocesan institutions, 

W, G. Sydney. Augustus Adelaide. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Melbourne. 

F. R. Tasmania. ‘ W. Newcastle. 


X — AUSTRALASIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

The objects of the Australasian Board of Missions arc twofold — Do- 
mestic and Foreign. 

1. Domestic. — ^The conversion and civilization of the Australian 
blacks. 

2. Foreign. — ^'Fbe conversion and civilization of the heathen races in 
all the islands of the Western Pacific. 

5 c 
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The (lifliculticR to be expected in this work, perhaps to a greater extent 
than in other Missions, are — 

j. The low state of barbarism in which these races now are. 

2. In the Australian blacks the unsettled habits of the race. 

3. The multiplicity of languages and dialects throughout the whole 
field of operations. 

4. The unhealthiness of tnajiy of the Australasian islands in certain 
seasons of the year, especially from January to April. 

These peculiar difficulties must be met by a ])lan of Missionary action, 
deviating in many respects from the practice of other Missions. 

1 . I’he low state of barbarianism in which the.se races now are, seems 
to require that a select number should be brought under the most careful 
training at a distance from their own tribes. 

2. Thd§nnsettled habits of the Australian blacks require the same 
corrective, and further suggest the necessity of providing religious 
instruction for them rather by means of Visiting Missionaries than by 
fixed Mission stations. 

3. The multiplicity of languages makes it ncccs.sary to conduct in- 
stniction in some one language common tf> all, which must be Englisli. 

4. The unhealthiness of many of the islands makes it advisable that 
Missionary action ^slumld be carried on rather by long visits of the 
English Mis.sionaries during the healthy sca.son, than by the occupation 
of permanent Mission stations. 

VV. G. SvUXEY. AL’(5USTUS Adklaiok. 

G. A. New Zealand. C. Melbourne. 

F. R, Tasmania. W. Newcastle, 


OUR POLICY TOWARDS THE PAPACY, 

We confess that the following Preface to the Rev. Professor Maurice’s 
** Tlift Church a Family,” ’I’welvc Sermons on tlte occasional Services of 
the Prayer Book, j)reached in the Chapel of Lincoln Inn, is, on the 
whole, in onr eye, somewhat too sentimental. The Roman i>arty, at 
Home, are growing insufferably impudent, as a leading article which we 
will presently reproduce from their organ. The Tablet, of June 7tb, 
may sufficiently demonstrate. It is time, we think, that they be made 
to feel that the Laws of England shall not he scoffed at with impunity. 
And yet Mr. Maurice’s paragraphs so affect) ugly call us to recognize the 
Family Principle which has place in the Church’s constitution (a subject 
on which we propose to enter more at large in our next number), that 
we desire they may approve themselves to many recent offenders in this 
point. 

“ I’hcre are some Clergymen who look upon the vehement excitement 
which has been produced by the late Pa})al movement with unmixed 
pleasure; there are some who regard it only with fear and suspicion. 
'I’he fir.st think that the English people are manifesting a greater en- 
thusiasm for their own Episcopate than they have ever manifested 
before ; or that they are awaking to a more keen sense of the radical 
evils of Popery ; or that they arc more strongly alive to the importance 
of the principles wffiich were asserted at the Reformation. The others 
say that the only feeling really at work i.s a National feeling; that the 
Queen’s Supremacy is the one watchword which calls forth any res- 
ponse ; that there is at least as much danger as benefit to the Church, 
and even to English liberty, in the loud proclamation of that watchword. 
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1 agree with those who make tlicse last statements^ that the movement 
is entirely a national one ; that neither the ecclesiastical nor the theo- 
logical question occupies more than a very subordinate place indeed in 
the minus of those who are exclaiming against Papal aggression. But 
1 apjirehcnd, a national feeling may be a very noble and a very godly 
one. It seems to me that the godliness of England has always de- 
pended, and must always depend greatly, on the preservation of its na- 
tionality ; that the moment we lose it, wc shall become the most immoral 
and godless people on the face of the earth. Nor 1 think can this 
national godliness be separated from the assertion of the Sovereign's 
Supremacy. In so far as that Supremacy has been the protest of the 
nation against foreign jurisdiction and a mortal ruler, in so far has it 
been the witness that God is the real ruler of the land, and that the 
Sovereign has an actual, not a nominal, a direct, not an indirect, 
responsibilil)’ to him. 'J’hrough all periods of our history this convic- 
tion has worked mightily in the minds of Englishmen. It has been 
hidden under many party notions and theoric.s in the minds of cultiva- 
ted men, it has been mixed with many superstitions, much ignorance 
and much ferocity in the minds of the common people. But it has 
been the secret strength of both ; it has prevented the sins of both from 
becoming our ruin. A grand theocratic feeling has •exhibited itself in 
the thoughts and acts of Tories and Whigs, of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters ; it often hre; ks forth through the KudiciA's proclamation of the 
sovereignty of the people. The assuran* e tb .t there i:> a righteous Ruler 
t)ver the land somewhere is not dead in Hic mind of any professed 
English infidel as long us iiv. retains any j; uop of I nati\^ rympa- 
thie.«. 

But yet it is true that the doctrine of Royal Siipreirncy has in every 
age of our hist-.tr; had its reverse dissenters feel, H’gh-church- 

inen feel, that u lias become and is capable of becoming a gross tyran- 
ny, an ft'^sertion of dominion over the Church and over that -‘'hich is 
spiritual in i laii, which ought not to be borne. When such blessings 
and such curses are contained in it, w'c cannot merely fix limits to its 
exercise. There must be a kind of supremacy which is morally bene- 
ficial, and a kind which is morally inischievous. All of us feel that 
iheio is. Few Protestants doubt that it was a morally mischievous 
e.xercise of Henry the Eighth’s supremacy lo originate the Si.x Acts. 
No English Dissenter, no Presbyterian, I hojie and believe conij^ara- 
tively few Episcopalians, doubt that it was a morally mischievous exer- 
cise of Charles the First’s supremacy to force Bisho])s ai^a a Liturgy 
upon Scotland. On the other hand, all the grcati’ess of Elizabeth’s 
reign may surely be traced to the feeling, that the Uueen was the re- 
presentative of national distinctness and national godliness , in opposi- 
tion to earthly or spiritual, Spanish or Romish invasions. Wherein 
lies the difference ? Precisely in this i conceive, that in the one case 
the monarch was going out of his way to legislate for the Church or 
to fight for the Church, in the other case the monarch was in her place, 
maintaining her own trust and cadling as the divinely appointed head 
of the nation. Of course 1 disapprove of the particular decrees which 
Henry put forth ; of course I think Episcopacy a right and divine ordi- 
nance. But I conceive Henry’s sin consisted in issuing decrees at all, 
Charles’s sin, or the sin of his ecclesiastical advisers, in supposing that 
it was his business to use the secular arm for the establishment of an 
ordinance, which was nothing if it had not a wholly spiritual ground 
and meaning. The effect in each case was self-destructive. As the 
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supremacy in Elizabeth *s hands called forth a feeling in the whole na- 
tion, which was mightier for resisting enemies than all decrees and 
legislation could possibly be, so the acts of Henry and of Charles divid- 
ed the nation ; still mure enfeebled and crijipled the Church. 

1 hope this consideration may be some justification for those who 
heartily rejoice that a strong feeling of reverence for the Queen’s 
Supremacy should have been awakened in the minds of their 
countrymen, and yet who would not for the world join in an address or 
a petition praying that the Supremacy should be exerted, or any 
legislative measure adopted for the purpose of putting down a pseudo- 
prelacy — I should be almost ashamed to add, if the notion had not been 
publicly broached and received with applause, — for the purpose of re- 
enacting penal laws against Romanists. By calling for such measures, 
we shall surely in the first placre destroy that united national feeling 
which has been evoked ; we shall lead men to think that we want the 
help of swords against a rival sect because it is too strong for us ; we 
shall find ourselves speedily deserted by those who, for the sake of a 
little temporary popularity, have been willing to mix their shouts with 
ours ; and when the current of feeling has turned, will be just as ready 
to denounce lis as foes to religious liberty. We shall turn the Queen’s 
Supremacy into an exercise of mere Cabinet Supremacy, in which 
there is nothing national or godly at all ; we shall have the usual penalty 
of future slavery to pay for the ignominy of asking the help of States- 
men to do a work which, if we arc what we ])retend to be, we sliould 
do for ourselves. 

But how should %ve do it r In what way are we aa Churchmen to 
resist what we feel to be an aggression upon our own position } Are we 
to bring forth the arguments which prove that our Orders are valid, 
that we have a right to the jurisdiction which the Pope would deprive 
us of? I think we must know tolerably w'ell by this time that we shall 
not be listened to if we do. Englishmen never cared much about these 
arguments ; in a time of popular excitement they care less for them than 
ever. They denounce us as jjedaiits when we produce them, they laugh 
at our mixture of craft and simplicity in seeking to introduce our 
theories of Episcopacy under cover of a cry which has not the remotest 
connexion with them. Some ])ersons, no doubt, may think that it is a 
duty to go on bringing their proofs and establishing their conclusions 
when the ears and hearts of men are indill'erent to both; those who 
believe that God is governing His Church may feel reverently that these 
are signs of His will which are not to be disregarded. 

But are there not token.s of another kind, very clear proofs that God 
does mean us to think al)out our Episcopate, now more earnestly than 
ever ? When the whole of this papal movement is iRanifestly directed 
against that, are we to be indifi'erent about it r I think certainly not. 
1 should wish to consider very earnestly what our Episcopacy is, and 
why it has been given us. I should wish to enquire how it may be 
defended, by considering how it is assailed. The Romanists do not 
come to us with a great many arguments from tradition to prove the 
validity of their orders. They say boldly, ‘ Here are a number of spiri- 
tual Fathers set over you by the great spiritual Father.^ 1 know no 
answer that we can make but this, ‘ We have a number of spiritual Fa- 
thers set over us by the great spiritual Father ; not Fathers by the Pope’s 
appointment, but Fathers in God.’ Now if wu do not only make this 
asserUon in words, but try to bring it out in acts ; if we begin to look 
upon our Bishops more really as fathers, and they begin to regard 
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themselves more really ia that character ; if without any pretence to a 
jurisdiction which they have not, they shew that they look upon the 
whole land as God's family, and themselves as set to watch over it by 
Him — most eager to acknowledge the tlueen as their sovereign, most 
ready to do her homage, thankful for their national position, de- 
termined not to make themselves separate in any wise from the 
other citizens of the land — but feeling at the same time that their spiri- 
tual powers are not derived from the Queen, are not tied down to state 
formalities, are of a much more domestic and universal character than 
those of a Sovereign can ever he ; if it is seen clearly that the accidental 
state distinctions which a})pertain to this oflice and connect it with the 
general economy of the nation, arc quite subordinate in their estimation, 
if we shew that they are so in ours, to the office itself ; then I do not 
believe we shall any longer find our countrymen dull or indifferent 
listeners when the word Episcopacy is uttered in our pulpits or in our 
common coversation. For they crave such an oversight as this, they want 
a paternal loving rule, they feel that no police, and no parliament elected 
by household or universal suffrage can supply the jjlace of it ; they feel 
that such a power should be a Divine power, and should have a Divine 
warrant to sustain it ; they say, ‘ Be not always talking to us about it, 
but let it come forth and manifest itself to us.’ 1 an^ not sure that they 
will turn to Koine to look for it if \vg do not provide it^ They may do 
worse; they insy dt nair of all bluinh<>., and nnay establish societies 
ill which there is no spiritual clemeoT. F it assur. fily if we seek to 
banish the Romish bishops from our shores, instead of .striving to shew 
that ours are mure truly bi.-il'Ops than their* .vi* shall 1 vive a sm’»nrion 
on men • minds that we have no trust in onr own train, that we think 
the Po])e s fatluo)' jod is the true Fatherhoou alter all. 

What I have '.c l upon this point apjdi : also to that other and even 
more dilliriili (jucstion, IJow may we best comply with the direction 
which has h‘*e.ii given us l>y an authority to which w^e all owi dutilul 
subini.sidon, tliat wc should in our pulj)ils enter into the Romish con- 
troversy, and exjiose the fulsehood.s of the Romish system r That there 
are ways of apparently obeying ihi;: rornTiiand which would be very 
ilistressing and offeii.sivc to the person who gave it, wt must all be aware. 
We might, for instance, be inclined to didiver sermons against the mi- 
racles and other impostures of Romanism. 'Hie subject is a tempting 
one ; it seems to ajipeal to the love of truth in the Engli:.!! mind. But 
after the warning which has lately been given ns against the rationalistic 
and germanizing temper, cannot forget that this was j rccisely ;he 
way in which Ronge began that feeble, vain, heartless reformation, which 
only served to call out and foster all the negative tendencies ol the Ger- 
man mind, which became every day more thin, moie helple^ j, more ra- 
tionalizing, till it was absorbed into the vortex of the political revolution, 
and after a few years’ existence was lost out of sight iiitogether. The 
English public, it may be said, have not the same readiness for evil ; 
they can listen to mere attacks upon that which is counterfeit, without 
losing their reverence for that which is true. Perhaps so. But when 
the words ‘ No Virgin Mary,’ and * No forgiveness of sins,’ are seen 
written upon our walls. Clergymen may think a little before they till 
whole Sermons with specimens of Mariolatry, or with the perversions of 
the confessional. 

And even when sermons against popery take a more general and lofty 
character than this, when they assert in broad and vehement langu- 
age the doctrines of the Reformation, and prove the Pope to be Anti- 
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“Poor Mr. Walpole! Fond Mr. Walpole! Credulous Mr. Walpole! 
‘Another Brief,’ and, ‘next autumn.* Why, before the summer is well 
over — before Parliament is up — we think we can answer for half a dozen 
at least. 

“ Why, first, there is the Bishopric of Killaloe. Dr. Vaughan is no- 
minated Bishop ; and the Bulls have not yet arrived for his consecration. 
But they will arrive; Dr. Vaughan will be consecrated; he will take a 
territorial title ; four or five indictable oftences will he committed, and 
all with the most frank, cheerful, and inveterate disregard of the con- 
temptible enactment w’hich they are pretending to ])ass fit St. Stephen’s. 
We think we can vouch for half a dozen, if not half a thousand, misde- 
meanours in and about Killaloe. 

“ Then come the English Bishoprics. Letters hfive just arrived from 
Rome saying that four of the new Sees are already filled up — one of 
the four being Southwark. About the fifth there is some doubt. But 
taking the four : every one of the four will require a separate Bull to he 
received; a Bishop elect to receive it; a ])erson to deliver it; three 
Bishops to commit misdemeanours by consecrating the new Bishops ; 
sundry Priests, Acolytes, and attendants to take part in the ceremony. 
It is with beating hearts and wet cheeks ihfit we set down two hun- 
dred misdemeanants as the minimum for every one of the four Bishop- 
rics. Here alone we have actually on hand five Bulls as the supply for 
the next two months •alone ; and these five Bulls will carry in tlieir 
tails at least a thousand indictable often ccs ! All the while Parliament 
will be sitting and spending its time in notable attempts to vindicate the 
majesty of British law — or rather in notable jiretences to appear to do 
the same. And all the while the Catholics of these islands, l.iay and 
Clerical, are laughing at the Legislature, breaking the law, and making 
fools of the whole Imperial Parliament, with Speaker and Lord (’han- 
cellor to bofit. What a repulse given to territorial aggression ! What a 
salve to the ciigniiy of the British Lion ! What a fool, by the way and in 
conclusion, the said British Lion must be I** 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


It is of some corise(juence that the merits and the character of Cole- 
ridge should be understood, 1k»w painful soever it may be to recall the 
failings and the fiiults of dejjarted Genius, and especially of one of whom 
we would still trust that there was “hope at their end.” 

We therefore have recourse to the onlv authentic account of him 
which, as far as we know, has yet been puldished ; the Reminiscences of 
Coleridge and Southey, hy Joseph Cottle. Cottle was an intimate friend of 
both, and appears to have known them thoroughly well. 

In early life Coleridge, to use his own words, written in 1807, '* was 
fr*r many years a Socinian, and at times almost a Naturalist, but sorrow, 
iil-health, and disappointment,” forced him “ to look into himself, and 
to read the New Testament,” when he discovered that “ Socinianism 
scarcely deserved the name of a religion in any sense.** From that 
time (about the year 1807), he relinquished the vocation of a Socinian 
preacher, became a staunch opponent of Socinianism, and gave mortal 
oftence to that self-suflTicient sect, by declaring in his lectures that 
“Milton had clearly represented Satan as ‘a sceptical Socinian.*” 
From that period, when he was in the meridian of life, in his thirty- 
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sixth year, and for many years he seems to have been at war with him- 
self, strugjjling with his own conscience, and feeling the debasing effects 
of ** tampering with the lulling but fatd draught,” or, as he afterwards 
called it, “the accursed drug.” In the midst of the alienation from 
his family and friends, produced by his intemperate habits, it is pain- 
fully interesting to witness his struggles with internal convictions of 
sin and the way of acceptance with God. “ Pray for my recovery,” he 
says, in a letter dated Dec. 8, 1813, “and request Mr. Roberts’s prayers 
(a pious Dissenting minister) for my infirm wicked heart ; that Christ 
may mediate to the Father, to lead me to Christ, and give me a Iwing 
instead of a reasoning faith.” Here poor Coleridge discloses the charac- 
ter of his spiritual malady — “A reasoning faitli.” Such a faith was 
unable to subdue his jiassions for opium, laudanum, and spirits, still 
les.s to “ overcome the world.” In April, 1814, his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Southey, in writing to Mr. Cottle, says that Coleridge had been in the 
habit of taking of laudanum “/rom two quarts a^week to a pint a-day.'* 
In another letter Mr. Southey writes : — 

“ In truth, Cottle, ^his embarrassments, and his miseries, of body and 
mind, all arise from one accursed 0 . 11186 — excess in opium^ of which he 
habitually takc.s more than was ever known to be taken by any person 
before him. The Morgans, with great eflTort, succeeded in making him 
leave it off for a time, and he recovered in consequence hgalth and spirits. 
He has now taker to if again. Ol this indeed Invas too sure before 1 
iieard from you — that his book.-j bo\c Uisthut ny to it. Pe^^haps you are 
not aware of ;hv costliness of tins urug. In liu- quantity which C. takes, 
it would consume »< ore than the whoL wh^ = y^u pro^'v se ♦o rai^e. A 
b ightful conhunT])tion (^f yurUs is ri(h?ed • 1 this way bodily ailments 
are produced ; an</ the wonder is that he is still alive."’ 

In anoiher Ic-tc. , written shortly a/tci, Coleridge himself thus depicts 
his own ndscruMe state — 

“ I huTc hud more than a glimpse of what is meant by delta aod outer 
darkness, ami tlie worm that dieth not — and that all the Ml of the 
reprobate, is no more inconsistent witli the love of God, than the blind- 
ness of one who has occasioned loatlisorae and guilty diseases to eat ort 
his eyes, is inconsistent with the light of the sun. Put the consola- 
tions, at least, the sensible sweetness of hope, I do not po- sess. Oji 
tiic c(jntrary, the temptation which 1 have constantly to fight uj) against, 
IK a fear, that if annihilation and the possibility of Heav^m, were oflfered to 
iny choice, I should choose the former.” 

Mr. Cottle afterwards writes : — 

“The serious expenditure of money, resulting from Mr. C.’s consump- 
tion of opium, was the least evil, though very great, and which must 
have absorbed all the produce of Mr. C.’s leciurep," and all the liberali- 
ties of his friends. It is painful to record such circumstances as the 
following, but the picture would be incomplete without it. 

“ Mr. Coleridge, in a late letter, with something it is feared, if not of 
duplicity, of self-deception, extols the skill of his surgeon, in having 
gradually lessened his consumption of laudanum, it was understood^ to 
twenty drops a day. With this diminution, the habit was considered as 
subdued, and at which result, no one appeared to rejoice more than 

* These were the celebrated Lectures on Shakespere, delivered at the 

Royal Institution, and alluded to with some complaeoncy in the Oonfessiom 
of an En^iring Spirit ; which have not, perhaps, liad their parallel till 
the days of Mr. Thackeray. 


b O 
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Mr. Coleridge himself. The reader will be surprised to learn, that, not- 
withstanding this nattering exterior, Mr. C., while apparently submit- 
tiag to the directions of his medical adviser, was secretly inaulging in 
his usual overwhelming quantities of opium ! Heedless of his health, 
and every honourable consideration, he contrived to obtain surrepti- 
tiously, the fatal drug, and thus to baffle the hopes of his warmest 
friends.” 

Again, Mr. Southey writes : — 

“ What is to become of him ? He may find men who will give him 
board and lodging for the sake of his conversation, but who will jiay his 
other expenses ? He lenves his family to chance, and charity. Witli 
good feelings, good principles, as far as the understanding is concenied, 
and an intellect as clear, utkI as powerful, as was ever vouchsafed to 
man, he is the slave of degrading sensuality, and sacrifices everything 
to it. The case is equally deplorable and monstrous.” 

To another friend, a Mr. Wade, t(; whose kindness he was much in- 
debted, Coleridge wrote as follows, wliat has been called a testamentary 
letter : — 

Brisinl, June ^Gfk, IS 14. 

Dear Sir, — For 1 am unworthy to call any good man friend — mueh 
less you, whose hospitality and love 1 have abused ; accejit, however, 
my cntn’aties fc/r your,,forgivenes8, and for your prayers. 

Conceive a j)oor miserable WTetch, who for many years has been 
attempting to beat off i)aiu, by a constant recurrence to the vice that re- 
produces it. Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for others 
the road to that of HeKven, from which his crimes exclude him ! In 
short, conceive whatever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, and 
you will form as tolerable a notion of my state, as it is possible for a 
good man to have. 

** I used to think the text in St, James that ‘ he who offended in one 
point, o1Tend.s in all,' very har.sh ; hut 1 now feel the awful, the ircinen- 
dous truth of it. In the one crime of opium, what crime have I not 
made myself guilty of — Ingratitude to my Maker! and to my henefac- 
tors — injustice ; and unnatural cruelty to viy poor children ! self- contempt 
for my repeated promise — breach, nay, too often actual falsehood ! 

“ After my death, 1 earnestly entreat, that a full and unqualified nar- 
ration of my wretchedness, and of its guilty '’fuise, may he made public, 
that at least, some little good may be effected by the direful example. 

“May God Almighty liless you, and have mercy on your still affec- 
tionate, and in his heart, grateful — 

“ S. T. Coleridge.” 

There was a time when Southey was of opinion that that it would 
have been right to have omitted all reference to the habits of his way- 
ward brother-in-law, but this opinion he changed after reading the fore- 
going letter — “ You must print it also, for the sake of faithful biography, 
and for the beneficial effect this and the opium letters must inevitably 
produce.” In a letter of Southey’s, dated Mth April, 1830. and written 
after Coleridge’s death, he says : — 

“ I know that Coleridge at different times of his life never let pass an 
opportunity of speaking ill of me. Both Wordsworth and myself have 
oftftii lamented the exposure of duplicity which must result from the 
publication of his letters, and by what he has' delivered by word of 
mouth to the worshippers by whom he was always surrounded. To 
AVords worth and to me, it matters little. Coleridge received from us 
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such substantial services as few men have received from those whose 
friendship they had forfeited. This indeed was not the case with 
Wordsworth, as it was with me, for he knew not in what manner Cole- 
ridi^e had latterly spoken of him. But I continued all possible offices 
of kindness to his children, long after I regarded his own conduct with 
that utter disapprobation which alone it can call forth from all who had 
any sense of duty and moral obligation.” 

\Ve cannot do better than close these melancholy but instructive ex- 
tracts, with a letter addressed to Mr. Cottle, by one who knew also 
(kilcridge well, the celebrated Essayist, John Foster. It is dated Dec. 
M), 183.^ 

Stapleton, Dec. 19 , 1835. 

My dkar Sir, — 1 have read through your MS. volume, very much to 
to the cost of iiiy eyes, hut it was impossible to help going on, and I am 
exceedingly obliged to you for favouring me with it ; — the more so as 
there is no pro.spect of seeing any large proportion of it in print. It is 
I think about as melancholy an exhibition as I ever contemplated. Why 
was such a sad phenomenon to come in sight on earth ? Was it to 
abase the pride of human intellect and genius : 

“ You have done excellently well to tuillect into a permanent sub- 
stance what must else have gone into oblivion, for no one else could 
have exhibited even a shadow of it. But now, my^ dear <5ir, I hope you 
are prepared with the jihilosophy, or hy whatever niTe I should de- 
signate the fortitude, — that can patiently b. ar the fruptiation of the 
main immediate purpose of yoiu long and amest lah mr. For you 
may lay your acrount that the compiler of tb p’*»posed 'feof Cidciuhre 
will admit but a very minor part of wh^t [-or have thus furriishc I at his 
rfi]uc.st —that » si>ecially he will not admit what yon feel to be the 
most important, an cm])hatic raorui iesson, and that it has cost you 
the most p.iinfuj resolution to set faithfully forth. 

•* No, my dear Sir, the operator of the work will not, will not, will 
not let the iiiustrious jdiilosopher, genius, and poet, so appear. He 
will get over that stage with a few general expressions, and a few indis- 
tinctly pre.serited facts. And then as to llie dreadful tragical f>firts, he 
will promptly decide that it would be utter profanation to expose them 
to view in any .such unveiled prominence as you hare e.xhihit d in your 
narrative. And then the solemn warning and example will be nearly 
kepi out of sight. Quite naturally that this .vould be ilie course adopt- 
ed, unless the compiler were, like yurself, intent, as his first and highest 
obligation, on doing faithful homage to trutli, virtue, and religion. Jiow 
J ilespisc biography, as the business is commonly managed. 1 canru't 
believe that (^oleridgc’.s dreadful letters of confession will be admitted 
in their own unmodified form ; though they ought to he. 

“ Most truly yours, John Foster.” 


rrinlad by J. Baptist, Bishop's ColUyv Press. 
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Why should he pour out words and empty sounds, and add one 
more futility to the herd of ‘ prophets that had become wind, and 
had no truth ip them?’ Those who could write without a con- 
science, without an object except that of seeing their own fine words, 
and filling their own pockets — ^let them do it : for his part he would 
have none of it. « 
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A TALE OF THE SWABifN LE/kOUE. * 

A CROWD of Jews, wlio had scttl d in tho populous im- 
pcrijil cil) of lllra, '^nrr cclcbratii ^ one ’ tho.^c lesser 
festivals Mhicli tlic}^ call llaip>^ahbit 'liii *\\\ thiir little s^na- 
ITio j 1‘cssiwo of po\erty was stron;^ly marked in 
the mic‘11 of T'iost of those who ^^^>rshipped there; hut yet 
not so visi])‘iv' us the wounded «))irit, — for they woi e banned 
and harj od from all communion witli the Christian popula- 
tion. They sheered bashfully aside, as a richly-clad gentle- 
miiii, soon after the Rabbi had begun the llebrcAv lesson, 
was seen to cuter ; who, with a heedless air, advanced behvcf a 
the retiring, though oljscrvaiit, rows. Noitc seemed much 
concerned at the interruption, but an old and shabbily 
dressed man motioned to the unexpected visitor, who was 
still edging through the congregation for the Iront seats, 
that he should be quiet — for the service was pioceediug. 
At the conclusion of the Mwship, they all made their guest 
an obsequious conge, as he left the synagogue. And while 
they gathered into groups, and gossipped on that day^s mar- 
vel, he strutted heedlessly past, under respectful salutation, 
though none presumed to address him as he cast his eyes 
about with the same hauteur and indifference as when he 
entered. After a little, the same shabby looking person 
who had made himself so conspicuous in the synagogue, 
walked up and shook their noticeable visitor heartily by the 
hand. And the rest looked amazed as their hitherto so dis- 
tant brother in faith affectionately returned the greeting, 
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and conversed with evident interest. On looking at tlic old 
man with more attention, they observed that he was a stran- 
ger at Ulm. ‘‘ Ah, it’s old Isaac,” at length said a travel- 
ling pedlar who chanced to be of the company ; he lived 
once in Wirtemberg, and again in Halle; and his father had 
settled down here, 1 recollect.” Ihit how comes it,” asked 
another, that Doctor David addresses him so cornplaisantly? 
He seems to be but in poor case ; J recollect him too at Halle; 
he never made a lucky hit, though he toiled and moiled 
from morning till night.” Why,” remarked the first 
speaker, David’s fatlier, old Simon, once speculated to the 
wnxk of all his property, and in his utter destitution, Isaac 
took him in ; and the Doctor seems not to have forgottem it 
yet.” During this conversation Doctor David eiitpiired of 
his ancient familiar the occasion of his visit to Vlin, and 
how he was faring in the world. ^^Our life’s a pilgrimage,” 
answered Isaac, since the God of our fathers has hidden 
t])c light of Ilis countenance from His people ! Here am I, 
you see, an old, homeless man, who have travelled thus far 
to seek my father’s brother’s sons. And now they're both 
away — the one at Augsburg, the other, no one knows wlien^” 
“Come with me, Isaac,” said the Doctor syrn])athizi ugly ; 
and the wanderer consented without a moment’s hesitation. 
And when he had been shewn through the spacious mansion 
where his liost resided with a single aged servant, he ex- 
claimed with heartfelt pleasure — “ The Lord has blessed 
you richly!” “Ah I” rejoined David, with a merry smile, 
“ I’m the Burgontaster’s physician, .and no small notability 
at Ulm.” His guest remarked witli emotion, “David, .sou 
of Simon, I rejoice in your good fortune ; sure a blessing 
from above has turned my slow step‘s hitherward, to 1)0 wel- 
comed by you. From your very infancy, David, and when 
your father was iii worst case, we always believed you would 
prove a pillar to your house. Some time since 1 heard 
that you had retired from your father’s profession, and de- 
voted yourself entirely to intercourse with learned Rabbis ; 
but it seems not to be so, and perhaps ’tis for the better, 
for surely your brethren have much to hope from you, who 
have gotten to so much importance among the Christians 
here. Is’t not so ? You’re Israel’s staff and stay, my 
friend — asked the old man, as he peered delightedly around 
him. And Doctor David coloured slightly. 

“ I have but small intercourse with my brethren of Israel,” 
said he, “for that would interfere with ‘my welcome at the 
Burgomaster’s.” And the old man looked* astonished, but 
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answered nothing; while Doctor Djivid called his servant, 
and ordered some refreshment to be brought for his guest. 

The old man objected : — ^tis oiir Fast/^ said he, to-day.^' 

The aged and the impotent fast noV^ replied David ; they 
are free from the law.^^ Not so weak am I but that I need 
keep the law,'^ said Isaac, for our sins hath Jehovah banned 
us from the land of promise, and scattered us among the 
h(;atlieii. And what have we now, who are without Temple 
and without Priest, to mark our cbvenant with our God, but 
the fjaw of Moses, the Law which was delivered to our fa- 
thers in the wilderness 

David paused, and then, to turn the current of their con- 
versation, said, ^‘^Isaac, you^vc told me nothing of how youVe 
fared of late.’^ 

1 had settled in llallc, and embarked in the linen trade ; 
— and then 1 tried the same business at Wirtemberg ; for I 
found tlierc wxrc too many looms at work in Ulm. There 
1 lost a son ; and as, soon after, I found the order was im- 
perativc to ex;ad every Israelite frv.m that city and its pre- 
cincts, ] packed up my wares, and 1. ive ev( i; since been a 
wanderer in I know n^'t wliose domai for s* aie time with 
my ]>oor innocent l)abe.s — bat they s. .*Kehed o.i.^ by one and 
died ; «'uul lorii, ago all my little savings have been spent. 
At Icngtii it .‘{rjck me, i will ; % n y luck in the metropolis ; 
for tlicn. my hither lived, and h*ft some friends bcluTiil him. 
So lu re i jirn to-day — I trust, by God^s Providence, to end 
my j)ilgrimage in peaec.^' 

^‘That you rdialV’ promised David ; ‘Hhere’s ample rooni 
Inuci for a guest who has administered to my father^'^ 
Mants.^^ 

The old Israelite unhesitatingly accepted the welcome, 
wliieh w as only siudi, lie well knew, as he wmuld himself ex- 
tend, and had extended, to a simihudy unf(); tunace brotiicr 
in ilio Faith. So David^s house became hi* hori.e, and a 
spacious one enougli, too, in sooth ; for except the Doctor 
and his single servant, w^ho very rarely went from home, no 
one else ever j)assed tlic threshold. The silence of the 
grave reigned within, which only the clinking of the street- 
door-bell interrupted, wlicn it wmrned the servant to the hall 
to receive messages for his master or to deliver his prescrip- 
tions to tliose who came and asked for them. Doctor David 
was seldom at home ; and even on those rare occasions, was 
deep in the study of ancient manuscripts, or busy in the 
preparation of secret nostrums, in a laboratory which even 
his confidential servant had never once set foot in. 
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To such solitude as this old Isaac was quite unused. For 
the first few days^ he tried to draw the servant into conversa- 
tion, offering to do a portion of his work for him, the whole 
of which, in truth, was little enough. The servant at first 
mumbled short replies, but soon was altogether silent. The 
old man, whose life had been of almost constant activity, 
now tried to while away his hours out of doors, frequenting 
the residences of his Jewish brethren, to enquire about 
their profits, or their families ; or to lend a helping hand in 
their daily labours. The servant, for a time, watched his 
comings and goings without a remark, bxit ais, one day, he 
saw a Jew brought to the house for an hour’s conversation, 
he made a doleful face, as they entered, and in the evening, 
mentioned the circumstance to the Doctor, witli full par- 
ticulars of Isaac’s daily ambulations, David bade the old 
man he wary how he entertained any intimacy with the Jew s 
abroad. ^'You’re ashamed of your brethren, I see,” said 
Isaac reproachfully; You had better tell the Burgomaster 
1 am here, and petition for my right of traffic at Tim and 
in its precincts, and then I desire to trouble you no longer.” 
** You’re no trouble to me,” retorted David angrily, ** but 1 
w^ou’t sanction such intimacies as will ruin my position. 1 
am not at all ashamed of my brethren ; hut why grovel they 
in the dust, as they do ? Why cannot they make their w^ay 
among the Christians, as I have done ? And why will you, in 
your old age, lead a life of indigence among strangers, when, 
with me, you may have plenty, and freely ?” David,” an- 
swered Isaac, I thank you kindly ; but indolence is irksome 
to me. 1 am strong enough for labour ; but far too old to be 
severed from my brethren, and lead a life of unwonted soli- 
tude. If you really wish to be so far of service to me that I 
may assist myself with the labour of my hands, 1 shall be 
grateful indeed ; but if not, I have little doubt that some 
one of our people will readily employ me.” 

I hardly like,” said David, to talk to the Burgomaster 
on such a subject ; but you took pity on my father, and how 
can 1 deny you any thing ? But at least you shall not live in 
dependence, if your disppsition lead you to try the world 
again.” And then he muttered something sullenly, and, 
leaving the house, went to Bernhard the Burgomaster’s, 
whose daughter lay sick. 

As he asked her how she did, the sick maiden said nothing ; 
but turned her toward the wall, and let him feel her pulse. 
But the Doctor knew her tempers and* betook him to the 
lady, who soon accompanied him to the invalid’s bed. 
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" Slices had but a poor night/^ remarked her mother : and 
the draught which you ordered did her ratfier harm than 
good.” And this she told him both decidedly and reproving- 
ly. Cau^t you get me well by the next Shipowners^ ball ?” 
asked the maiden, ill-naturedly, as she turned her on her bed. 

^Twerc time, indeed,” interposed her mother, “ four weeks 
has she lain sick, and yet see we no amendraent.^^ Ah,^^ 
said Doctor David, ** I’m well aware of it” — ^for he knew 
that his orders were unheeded, and his medicines untaken. 
Hat he cared too much about making himself agreeable in 
so influential a family, to be over-strenuous in his pro- 
fessional advices. He continued smoothly — “ the young lady 
will soon annmd, but she should’nt talk overra*ich, and 
should al)staiu from sugared juleps, and take her medicine 
regularly.” “ And can’t you make your medicines something 
more xigreeablc, Doctor ? tlieir bitterness lingers on her palate 
for an hour,” remarked the pettdant dame. 

Jfo ! Ho !” said the Burgomaster, who just now entered 
unexpectedly * and anticipated Da\ M’s aiiswer. Women are 
not to sciiool physicians in their prcF *riptions.” And Doctor 
David asked foi a private rmdicncc. 

Come this way then, Doctor,” vtie*Burg AmastCi sptkc; 
^‘what say folks on this maniiestu anent the linen- .veas’crs, 
whif;h the maj-istratc has just .nil lislied ?” as he conducted 
David to another room. ‘Clkiuru me, iny Lord,” replied 
the discoiK‘('rtod Doctor — ‘^1 know not much a'oout it, and 
avoid all talk on such matters, but the city people seem to 
me to be not over well pleased.” 

The disafi’ccted dolts,” replied the Burgomaster, dump- 
ishly ; and added, you might have held your longue, if 
you could tell me nothing more precise than that.” For- 
give me once again,” said the Doctor, demurely ; as to one 
aspect of ‘your enquiries, 1 have a petition to muke.” And 
he mentioned the prayer of old Isaac, his guest. 

The Burgomaster seemed to be in no very condescending 
humour. W e have enough of Jews here already,” said he, 

and Everhard, that frowsy-bearded Duke of Wirtemberg, 
has made it penal throughout his teiTitory to harbour one of 
the mawworms. I’m sorry that they nestle here so thickly 
as they do : — ^but as you appear to ask a favour for a friend 
of yours, why. Doctor, I am not the nian to say you no.” 

Fnenidjoi course Bernhard spoke ironically : but the very 
sound seemed to petrify Doctor David; and he stalked 
gloomily away, vexfed that he should be known to give shelter 
to a Jew, and much more, that he should be suspected of 
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acknowledging one his friend. And his most remorseful 
feelings were aroused as he saw the joyous face which old 
Isaac put on as he acknowledged the Burgomaster’s libera- 
lity, and prepared to begin business. 

After some few days the aged fortune-hunter took his 
leave. David could not see without a throe of compassion 
his poor impotent back bending under his wallet ; and 
again and affectionately invited him to remain. But the 
old man’s resolution was not to be changed — he refused de- 
cidedly. Fare thee well,” said he, fare thee well, David, 
son of Simon, and our fathers’ God be with thee ! In thy 
prosperity forget not thy God and thy brethren ! And if 
you youMBclf, David, have no leisure to administer to them, 
still send your servant — let him enquire about their exi- 
gencies, he’ll serve you no less faithfully for serving his 
God I” With these words he gave his hand, and then 
departed; and David’s eye followed him until his figure 
vanished round a distant kerb-stone. 

Then David retired to his study, and W'axed thoughtful. 
The house seemed to him a barren wilderness ; he brooded 
moodily at the table where were ranged flasks and phials and 
gallipots of various contents, and the several enigmatical im- 
plements of his alchemy. But his brood was soon interrupt- 
ed, for a ring was heard at the street-door, and his servant 
rapped hurriedly, and mentioned he had forgotten that he 
had been summoned to the Burgomaster’s tliat evening. 

’Tis of but small consequence,” said liO — a mere fancy of 
the dame,” as the scrv aut retired from his study-door ; she’s 
fretting herself about her lass ; or may be the lass herself is 
weary of her chamber. Doctor David is the man to bear tlicir 
sobs and sulks without a murmur ! What a wretched syco- 
phant am I ! and yct*too proud to make a stand for my bre- 
ilircn.” At once, as if to cut short such reflexions, ho snatched 
up liis hat and cane, and sallied forth. The druggist who 
prepared his medicines lived in a high and gaudily painted 
house at the angle of two streets ; to w hicli there was a rival 
one in iJlm ; and here the Doctor went in to breathe a little, 
till he became sufficiently composed to marcli up to the Bur- 
gomaster’s. 

‘‘The nostrum which you recommend for a churchyard 
cough we’ve sold three times to-day, Doctor David,” said the 
apprentice. The Doctor took up the several bottles on the 
counter, tasted them, and laid them down. “ Ah” — ^said he — 
you may dilute the cough-mixture a little more, when ’tis 
for children, or for old people.” 
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“ Yes,” said the apprentice, I quite understand you — we 
make it stronger or weaker, just according to whom we sell 
it ; and we take the same precaution with all your receipts. 
Wc must^nt let the apothecary over the way get the better 
of us, though he boasts of two preparations from the receipts 
of Leonard Fox” — and the apprentice's obsequiousness was 
interrupted by a girl who came to ask change for a guilder, 
‘"Tve told you of Doctor Fox, I think,” continued the 
.*i})prenticc ; having transacted his small exchange. What 
a noise he’s making in the world! He deviates from the 
practice of the old Arabian hakims, which physicians here 
have followed for above a century past, and instead, he pores 
over the doctrines of one Greek, Hippocrates, they call him. 
And indeed, the Grecian system is getting into vogue now, 
since Reucldin, and, more lately, Melancthon lectured 
at Tiibiugen. At least Doctor Fox^s rec(iption-room has 
been lately ahvays full of patients, and even at Ulm here 
one hears now of a fancy for being cured upon the Grecian 
principles. And the reason is uniy this, t)i it Master Leo- 
nard aflects a xant parade of simplic?! and gives it out that 
niediciuo is almost an in'.uitivc art. nd that any l.ody can 
master it v idi but very little trouble , And he, has pvinted a 
little an '^Evenj man his own Doctor^' as he 

calls it, tried i v\ out with woodcuts to make it plainer to its 
shuMow leadc rs, about Nature, and the \irtiics of heibs^ and a 
lot of nlhcr t hings wdiich this genius substitutes for physic. 
A ])retty fellow he ! to change the whole custom of the craft, 
which has hitherto grown sleek upon the fanc\ for nostrums, 
of whose ingredient vS the vulgar crowd dared not enquire. 
And nice times tve live in, ch? When every body iibrogates 
the Churcdi^s law, and erics care not for tlu; Clergy — give 
me a Bible for myself — and now they must know the secrets 
of every draught\s concoction which one sends them wdien 
they^re sick; and if they succeed so far, why our privilege 
and calling will just sink us in the same destitution which 
the poor Spirituais arc already involved in ; and then Lord 
hai'c mercy on us I for there are heaps of abbeys where they 
would’nt have bread to cat but for the pity of the magis- 
trate.” 

My dispensary will go to wreck,” growled a deep voice 
within, if the very people whom I set to look after it waste 
all their time in gossip, and shut their eyes and ears to 
what^s transacting. Ho! Boys — whafs the uproar there 
outside? Who mrfirches on the premises as if to storm 
them? I can^t help thinking of that old man last night, 
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who, by mistake, took that nauseous liniment in his me- 
dicine. It almost choked him ! May be he^s having his 
revenge upon us ! Oh no ! They^re passing on towards the 
Burgomastcr^s. I^^e heard the strangest news of that fa- 
mily. Won^t you walk into my study. Doctor David? 
Kever mind the babble of that good-for-nothing boy! 
We can put up with a rival or two. Doctor, you and I — 
neither patients nor drugs will be hindered thereby. But 
l^e something more to say to you.^’ David foUpwed him 
to his study. 

Be seated. Doctor,’^ begged the apothecary, and drew his 
chair near David^s. lie seemed to swell with the bigness of 
the communication he had to make, whereas the Doctor, who 
was already panic-smilicn by what lie ,had heard from the 
apprentice, seemed hardly persuaded to listen to him. 

Do you know. Doctor, that the House of Rosenberg is 
in arms against our municipality whispered the apothecary, 
little tliinking^ as he looked so earnest — ^how small was the 
sympathy between iiimsclf and his companion. He drew a 
deep Sigh, as if to give vent to his convictions of its import- 
ance. ‘^Ah! The house of Thomas Von lloscnberg, of 
whose domains the* Sjivabian League has appropriated one 
and sold another j as in fact it is pillaging the whole 
country, and lifting all who appertain unto it, find them 
where it may ! So has it been for a year past, and not one 
has raised a hand to put down its exactions. But the 
burghers won^t stand it, David, one may hear their murmurs 
already. The League w as established with mighty profes- 
sions and sufficient forces to keep the district quiet and 
orderly, and received its act of incorporation, from the 
Emperor, for those very purposes; but now it cares not for 
the reproach that it makes the very streets and roads unsafe 
for any one of the ancient feodarics. Why docs it maintain 
its garrisons in every borough on hardly-raised taxes, if 
not thereby to protect the burghers in their handicrafts 
and their business transactions? You^re going, I^m told, 
to the Burgomaster^s, Doctor David ; I should like to know 
how that most worshipful personage takes the news of to- 
day. His lady bespoke some gingerbread here yesterday ; 
but this morning, our messenger could^nt get the door 
opened to him. You will come back this way, and will be 
sure to find me at home ; I will go to the Bed Heifer an 
hour later than usual this evening.” 

The apothecary accompanied the physician to the door, 
whose abrupt departure alone put an end to his communi- 
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cativenesa. David wended slowly forward, in profound 
meditation, towards the mansion tof the great man. Of the 
apothecary^s gossip, indeed, he took but little note; but 
wh^ the apprentice had told him about Doctor Fox and 
his principles of practice disturbed him very much. The * 
assurance which had hitherto comforted him, on the safety 
of his professional standing, he nOw first felt to be deeply 
endangered — ^indeed all his once bright prospects seemed 
to swoon as he inspected them. And he could not bear 
to think of forfeiting the consequence he was so proud of, 
as physician and family confidant of the Burgomaster; in 
private he could descend to a little cringing ; — but before 
the world — oh ! he must maintain the honour of the gold- 
headed cane. lie found the front door of the Residence 
besieged by a dense and motley crowd of all ranks, who, 
in an extremely unruly manner, with shrieks and loud 
yells, summoned the Burgomaster out. 

Doctor David did not attempt to edge ^through the 
turbulent multi ladt, but stood at some little distance off. 
The Burgomaster, who was stationed at a balcony, and en- 
deavouring by fair Avoid > to soothe t (O excited populace, 
detected him, gave hiu* a nod, and a moments after, he 
saAv one of Bernliard^w pages running towards him who had 
slunk through rJic back door and the slums on which it 
opened, and Awuild conduct David to the mansion by the 
same obsemre route. The Doctor smiled complacently as he 
observed him approach — ^Avithout further annonneement the 
page introduced him to his master’s closet — There are 
strangers there,” he mentioned, with an important air — De- 
puties from Esslingen and Halle, and the other cities of our 
confederation.” And he retired. 

Ah ! gentlemen, here is my family physician r and a 
very experienced and skilful physician he is,” said the 
Burgomaster, as he introduced David to his visitors. They 
liowed courteously and eyed him most observantly ; and he 
felt himself much flattered, and returned their boAvs rcA^e- 
rentially. '' These gentlemen are Deputies of the honoured 
Members of the Swabian League. You should know, Doctor, 
that Count Thomas Von Rosenberg has pn several occasions 
invaded the cities of our confederacy, and harried their 
neighbourhoods, because we have chosen to appropriate his 
little manor of Roseberg !” So I^'e been told, my Lord,” 
repli6d the physician, in perfect amazement at the Burgo- ' 
master’s condescension. ''Now you, Doctor, are able to 
judge of how our burghers will bear lying in siege about 
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his castle for a whole month together. He has fortified it 
strongly, and has laid iij stores of all kinds — and might 
hold out against such as we for a very long while. Indeed 
how can one march against him with a mere couple of 
companies, whom numerous troops of lancers and drHgft>Tis 
are always ready to join at a few hours* warning ? And 
yet,** continued Bernhard, ^^what if we oppose not his 
intentions to make havoc of our territories ? Both com- 
merce and machinery, 1 fancy, must stagnate, so long as 
bevies of troopers beset our thoroughfares, and cut *011* all 
our intercourses, in very despite of the League. Come be- 
low stairs with me, David, l*ve something of consequence 
to put to you.** 

The Burgomaster led the way, and David followed. The 
strangers at the Residence appeared on the stretch of anxie- 
ty for his re-appearance. But half an hour had elapsed 
ere he returned to the privy chamber with Bernhard, who 
appeared agitated and exhausted. Still the Doctor*s coun- 
tenance remained* settled, and a smile of bravado played 
upon his lip. 

Doctor David is quite willing and quite ready** — so Bern- 
hard addressed the 'Deputies in an embarrassed tone — “ quite 
willing, and quite ready to take charge of our commission.** 
The strangers returned the Doctor's conge graciously — and 
he retired. The Burgomaster accompanied him to the land- 
ing-place. 

‘‘When will you start. Doctor?** asked he, solicitously. 

To-morrow morning, my worthy Sir ; to-morrow morning 
early.** And at this moment the daughter of the puissant 
gentleman, who had of old been David*s patient, tripped up 
the staircase, and with the petulance of a spoiled child would 
make away without deigning to notice ,tlie physician’s pre- 
sence. “Wait awhile, young lady** — said David, with a 
smile. " I wish, my worthy Burgomaster, that I could see 
all my patients as obsequious as the honourable League has 
found your humble servant. Who would suppose that I had 
forbidden this damsel here all exciting society whatsoever, 
and balls more especially, and I find her tricked out in laces, 
and furbelows for to-night’s entertainment at Shipowners* 
Hall !** “ Away to your chamber. Miss” — ^her father ordered 
— “knit some stockings for your bridal trousseau, or what not 
— ^but don’t think of going into company till the Doctor per- 
• mits it.” The maiden dropped her brow at this unusually se- 
vere reprimand, and the Doctor took his leave with the expres- 
sive remark, “ you shall have notice of my return as early as 
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you can desire/^ and he chuckled triumphantly as he sallied 
down the street. His way led him past the apothecary^s, and 
he stepped in. The apothecaiy hurried to liis counter, to 
ply him with questions ; to which, however, he answered only 
by a mysterious griq. For a long while he rummaged the 
drawers and rattled the gallipots, and took up this parcel, and 
that, and smelt it, and laid it down again. The apothecary 
w as struck with dumb amazement. At length David seemed 
to find what he wanted, and put it into his pocket, and bade 
good niglit. 

‘Mint wait awhile, Doctor, the apothecary called after 
him ; for In^ had reserved what he was most anxious about 
till David had rummsiged out what he wanted. 

However, David sheered impatiently away, without deign- 
ing even to turn his head. The apothecary treated his compa- 
nions at the lied Heifer, who sate expectant of his entry, 
only to an cnbarrassed visage and an irresoluble wink, which 
left his listeners just as wise as he, but notwithstanding excited 
an uucxecptiouabh^ conviction that not merely *had some sad 
plot: to their prejudiite been devised :i*;d was transacting at 
the magistrate ’s, hut ako that the apot’^ecary h .d the fullest 
and latest advices on it, on which pm iclple accounted 

for the; large demand he had lately had for th<^ cougli-mix- 
ture, which somic, they conceived, puichased as a pretence for 
(mquiring the news, and others, from a very recently wak- 
ened aflectation of its dispenser. 

Do<;tor David had by this time reached home, and ordered 
hinS servant to get his horse saddled very early next morning, 
as he had to go a journey, and then dismissed him to bed 
But he was but a light sleeper, and so, at dead of ^ ight, lie 
heard his master profoundly occupied in that mysterious 
study of his, with doors fast closed. 

The Doctor was early up and mounted, but his bewildered 
servant, whom he summoned before lie left to chiu'ge him 
with messages to his patients, observed thsit he was looking 
pale to a degree which, he conceived, a single night of wake- 
fulness was insuflScient to account for, and so concluded that 
David must have sometliing on his mind. But he kept his 
meditations to himself. He^s not out to-day on his usual 
rounds, I know,^^ mumbled the domestic, as he shut the 
door behind his master : — but what care 1 where he 
goes ? rd rathe^ be blind and deaf than use my eyes and 
ears where there’s nothing to be gotten by it.” And then 
he entered David’s study, to count over the various coins 
in his possession, which, partly the accumulated savings of 
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his long service^ and partly the gratuities which he was 
in the habit of receiving from patients^ he had hoarded with 
a miser^s hand and doated on as fondly. He peered over 
their impressions^ and filliped them from his thumb and 
finger, and rung them upon the table^ amusements which 
had long whiled many of his solitary leisure hours. 

Meanwhile the J ew-Doctor trotted onward merrily. “ My 
fortune's made,” he exclaimed in his extacy, as he left the 
slumbering city behind him, still overshadowed with the 
morning’s mist. “ I wish some one may come and expound 
Hippocrates now — aye — let them preach his doctrines in 
the comers of the highways ! The council has made trial 
of my arcana, and found them excellent ; it must entertain 
me in future, if I be but observant of its humours.” He 
travelled some way upon the Halle road, and there recon- 
noitred the capabilities of llosenberg somewhat more closely. 
After a couple of days’ travel he entered the first village 
in the Halle ‘district, and there he halted. It was the 
annual fair-time, and our Doctor got a sample of the inter- 
minable bickerings which in the commercial imbecility of 
the sixteenth century w^erc always incident to such a scene. 
Still — as it was late in the evening, he had no resource but 
to halt, and so made for the small tavern whose sign he saw 
dangling over the way. He could ride but slowly, lor the street 
was fairly thronged, and the uproar that prevailed in the over- 
crowded house of call for some time abstracted all notice 
from his entrance, and left him time to look about him, and 
peruse his companions before he took his seat among them. 

Two compact figures, whose dress and demeanour bespoke 
a substanti^ position in the world, occupied the foremost 
bench — they appeared to be burghers and merchants of one 
of the larger towns, who, after a daylong of profitable acti- 
vity in the fair, were chafing on their success over a tripe 
supper, having left some youngster in their booths to attend 
on the few customers who might still present themselves. 

In the revelrous mood into which success had thrown them, 
and which the host’s good bole bad done nothing to appease, 
they amused themselves with railleries whose incessant direc- 
tion was towards an old Jew who sate in the window-sill, sop- 
ping his bread in some mea^e wine as though he knew not 
that the house could furnish savourier diet. Stay your 
munching, son of Jacob !” said one of them, a shm and 
tawdrily dressed shopkeeper of Heilbronn, — “ a warm saus- 
age would suit your tooth better than \ihat dry crust — 
and he held to the Jew’s chin a platter of steaming sour- 
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kraut^ with a reeking sausage on it from which the lard was 
oozing. The Jew turned his face in disgust, but alas ! en- 
countered a gross-looking individual who offered him a pork 
pie. Peals of laughter circrlcd round the room, at the recu- 
sant postures of the chop-fallen stranger. 

** See that dainty dog, there says one — there^s nothing 
here rich enough for him, though our host has basted his 
bacon unsparingly.” The kitchen rung with huzzas, and 
every tankard foamed to toast the jester. But across the 
table there sate a burly, moody-looking man, who seem- 
ed rather to discountenance the pastime than to relish it. 
Not indeed that he thought any harm of rallying one upon 
his abomination of swine, or objected to the banter because 
the man was old and frail ; for in fact he hated all Israel so 
sincerely, that he thought a Jew too much flattered even by 
such impcrtinencics as have been recorded. 

They’re the very curse of our town,” said he, " one’s safe 
from swindling in no transaction that one* has with them. 
They were of oUl cud often suspected of poisoning our wells; 
and now they inoculate tlie whole < ountry with their gla- 
rnoury, as any one wdio knows them will readily believe.” 
So said one of the richest merchant «jf*Halh w^hosc credit 
stood so high ^liere that his word was as good as Lis bond. 
The company ruovea off from the J. w with a fiendish scowl; 
the which, hovcver, he bore with resignation, as from that 
moment he was relieved from the pleasantries of th«3 fair- 
people. David, from beliind the door, was a witness of the 
whole scene. He recognized his friend Isaac, w ho had come 
there to turn a penny by his small wrarcs. But tlie Doctor 
designedly wheeled upon his heel, to avoid recogvdtion and 
parley with his ancient familiar. 

Askance, how^ever, he leered the old man scrutlnously ; 
who was at no loss for who he was, but still permitted 
himself to be unrecognized. The blood mantled iu David’s 
clieek as he took his seat among the burghers, where his 
frill and ruffles, and a certain offish and mysterious air did 
procure him a respectful reception. To rid his memory of 
the proximity of Isaac, and certain other painful remi- 
niscences, he took a leading part in the fair-people’s conver- 
sation. He’d an answer ready for every enquiry ; whether 
on the differences between the cities and the nobility, or 
on the compact alliance of the peasantry, or on the excellent 
arrangements for the mail’s conveyance which the Emperor 
had jusjt concluded so much to the advantage of commerce. 
And yet did no single word that he spoke betray either 
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his quality or his abode, though curiosity was at its very 
acme ; some taking him to be a travelling scholar from 
Tubingen who would carry on his researches in foreign 
universities; and others an attache of the court at Mer- 
gentheim ; and a third party would have him a Lombard, 
on a diplomatic journey to the Kheuish cities. The host, 
who had donned a whiter apron and a friendlier demeanour, 
now brought them candles ; and his guests waxed confiding 
in the humanizing dusk of evening, and laid their heads 
together on the table, as conversation grew more lively 
and more general, or each whispered in another’s ear his 
speculation on who the stranger might be. Their* once 
comfortable-looking host had withdrawn towards the stables ; 
but he how dashed in again with a look of horror on his 
visage. " The Lord be merciful ! They’re chiming the 
larum !” he shouted, and sallied out again, to rouse liis 
hostlers and postboys, though no one at present knew what 
was the real nfatter for alarm, or in what direction tliey 
should march their auxiliaries. The already mcllow’^ fair-people 
w’crc thoroughly panic-stricken. Without another syllable, 
the most of them bolted to their booths. A few chapmen, 
who had’nt much either to gain or lose, w^re som(?what slow er 
in their movements, but still managed to stir at length, 
to assure themselves on the necessity for the commotion, 
making, as they trudged along, the very consolatory remark 
that a fair seldom went oflf without a squib or two, or at 
least a flash of powder at the touch -hole. But their con- 
sternation gathered as they reached the open air. The 
streets were barricaded, and iu all the thoroughfares they 
heard dismal vociferations and the clash of weapons. 

The Rosenberg Chevalier has besieged tl^e square with 
his cuirassiers and troopers,” was bandied from mouth to 
mouth. The several chapmen ixurried to collect together 
and secure all their wares, while the troopers’ onset was 
parried by the gensdarmes from Halle who had been de- 
puted to garrison the towm. Every hand was fully oc- 
cupied. 

The host, whose kitchen was now clean deserted, re- 
marked, I think the audacity of this Rosenberg knight has 
got a little beyond bounds, in besieging a square which has 
been opened to commerce with privileges from the Emperor. 
I should like very much to know what he meditates finally/^ 
The speaker shook his head and looked about him^ but saw 
only the old Jew, and his mysterious feuest Dai^. The 
latter had aroused himself, and made for where his horse 
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was stabled ; from whence he soon returned with a small 
writing-box under his arm. 

The haughty merchant of Halle now plunged into the 
kitchen, and implored the host for God and old acquain- 
tance^ sake to accommodate him witli a single waiter or 
pot-boy by whose aid to pack up his precious merchandise 
more promptly and securely. Ah;'^ said the host, you 
were always a good customer — ^but tarry awhile — I wear a 
garment that fits closer than my jacket ! In other words, 
my hands arc all busy in making my own secure, against 
these uninvited guests arrive.^^ The merchant gazed des- 
pondingly around him, and saw no one but the old Jew, 
who asked with an air of sincerity — Can I be of any use 
to your Worship ? So being, I shall neglect no affair of my 
own, yon may rely upon it.^^ The merchant eyed him ap- 
provingly but still suspiciously. YouM batter accept his 
offer,^^ said the host, " I tell you, you^ll get no such other. 
You may, perhaps, consider that you run borne little risk 
thus ; but whitt u that in comparison with Hie chance of 
that liosetiberg maraude^^s surprizing you while your wares 
arc still exposed? Be hold for once, Fir— be h Jd — nothing 
venture nc thing win is a truth soou*lcarm.J witluu lay 
settled^ Well ! I^ra persuaded to adopt ovr host^s coun- 
sel — follow m ?, my man brisklj—fcx the troops are nearing, 
and I seem to quake already 

Isaac lent a hand zealously, but forbore ro speak. The 
goods consisted of costly silk brocades, and cloaks of velvet 
of the richest pile trimmed with bullion, such as, in the good 
old time, none presumed to wear but Dukes and Earls, but 
then, in the palmy days of the domoct-acy, you r ight see 
some wealthy chandler’s daughter mincing through the parks 
with. They bundled them into boxes. These they put their 
shoulders to lustily, conveyed them to a stable in tne slums 
which the fair-folks had not yet assumed possession of, and 
concealed them successfully in the loft among the straw. 

The people on all sides were so occupied in their own con- 
cernments that none disturbed his neighbour even by a glance. 
And now the line of gensdarmes was broken, and the ma- 
rauders pelted forward to the sound of fifes and drums. 
The llosenberg Chevalier cantered through the squadrons 
with a cheery smile upon his lip — Thank you, thank you, 
comrades,^^ said he — " thank you for the prompt assistance 
you have ^ lent against this banded rabble — and as to the 
spoil — why what you chuse of it is your own — ^take it and 
share it” The ktiights curretted through the square, and 
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through the streets, tlieir serving-men ransacked every hole 
and corner, intruding forcibly within the houses to discover 
what property might be there concealed, while Thomas of 
Rosenberg raillied the pillaged pedlars on the liberal pur- 
chases of these later fair-folks. 

You’d have thought the Halle merchant was on a glowing 
iron as he watched old ‘^Isaac’s mien as a clue to their safety 
or detection. Friend — Brother said he, for God’s sake 
don’t betray me — ^I’vc six children at home — this precious 
merchandise is their sole dependence.” And as he pleaded, 
a horde of armed plunderers ransacked the house next which 
they were, and Isaac motioned to his terrified neighbour to 
take his position at a little distance from his treasure, lest 
suspicion be excited. 

'^Woe — woe!” he whispered, ^^my hair is gray already, 
and I would feiri consign it to the grave in honour. For 
myself, the poorest pittance is enough, — of a hewer of 
wood, or a drawer of w^ater — I want no more — and yet” 
— he added simply-*-^' I’ve let no chance escape me.” 

But just at this moment the Rosenberg Chevalier invited 
his troopers to regale them at the tavern, a motion which they, 
amidst the fatigues 6f the ransack, most cheerfully adopted. 

Of consequence, there was a boisterous bout in the late 
deserted kitchen. The troopers toasted, in the host’s best 
Rhenish, Perdition to the League, and the imperial cities 
too !” By chance the Rosenberger’s eye met the Jew- Doc- 
tor, who still sate without emotion on a sill of the very room 
from which the fair-folks had so precipitately retired. Ho 
beckoned one of the hardest drinkers up to him, and asked 
him what all this meant and where he came from. Him- 
self, he added, w'as a travelling physician, and he recom- 
mended his powders and his plasters to their Worships. The 
Chevalier, whom the success of the enterprize had somewhat 
enheartened, bade him open his sutchell, which he jecr- 
ingly rummaged well. And it did not escape his eye that 
the Doctor anxiously removed a small roll for which a little 
fob appeared to have been made on purpose. His suspicion 
w^as awakened, and he asked to see it : nor was curiosity at 
all allayed by David’s awkward fumbling and ill-disguised 
hesitation. After repeated orders, not quite unlarded with 
threats, he unfastened the roll and drew from the very core 
of it a little packet. " I’ve strange stuff’ here, your Worship,” 
he remarked— “ ’twill make a man bullet and sword-proof ! I 
thought to sell it to the Sovereign and to make my fortune 
at a stroke :” — and all the time he affected a most important 
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gravity. Very well,” joined the Rosenberger — " ^twill be 
just as useful to me as to the Emperor, and if it only an* 
swers its purpose, 1^11 be no more chary of liberality ; so if 
this be satisfactory to you, merely say how one must use the 
preparation,” and as he proceeded, he thumbed the packet 
with a superstitious interest. “ I needs must be satisfied,” 
responded David. ^^Take the powder which youll find 
wrapped within in a drop of wine, and if you can, a little 
exercise afterwards — but mind this — ^be cautious — ^keep it 
under lock and key — beware lest another sip even the dregs 
of your glass — or — such is the wondrous alchemy on which 
^tis founded — he^ll be ball and sword-proof — not you.” 

Never mind me!” said the Chevalier; “but why can’t 
I put it to the test immediately, and thus incur no more 
hazard in the heat of action ?” And with a sarcastic smile 
he snatched up a rummer, filled it with wine, shook the 
powder into it, w'hile the gaze of all the company was fixed 
anxiously upon him. “Fill up your glares, my brave 
fellows !” shouted he — “a toast — a toast’* — and eac;h soldier 
charged his rummer. “ Success to the noble house of 
Rosenberg and its vahant captain, whose pliiht endures 
so well!” 

“ The fiend sAze him i” thought the host, as he crossed 
himself and s^hiaked sorrily away from where he had by 
constraint played pot-boy to his unwelcome visitors. Doctor 
David had taken refuge in a retired corner whence he leered 
ghastly at the Chevalier, as he drained his rummer. 

The whole night long they drank and rollicked, nor till the 
gray of dawp did the Rosenberger break their revel, adding — 
“ our tussle with the Halle men mayn’t be immediate^ boys — 
but it can’t well be further off than evening.” They left 
the tavern with a yell, saluted by the groans and hisses of 
the burghers whom their surprize had impoATrish/td. The 
Rosenberger had swilled out all recollection of the Doctor 
and his powder, nor heeded when they told him that at 
the dead of night, he had saddled his horse and made clean 
away. The Rosenberger had commissioned David to his 
castie, where, he promised, he would pay him for his prepa- 
ration the very instant he should arrive there ponvinced of 
its effect. An^ the Doctor, who seldom dawdled, was already 
on the road. 

A flourish of clarion welcomed back the troops to Castle 
Rosenberg. Its stem proprietor summoned his warder, and 
bade him seize that villain there (the captain of the gens- 
darmes, whom he had brought home in custody) and thrust 
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liiiD into the keep ; for he was incensed^ much more than by 
his enlistment under the League^ that he had headed a horde 
of mercenaries and degraded the noble science of arms. And 
feast and exultation ruled the day, when all ranks were 
commanded to toast their auspicious adventure. Yet the 
Chevalier, 'twas remarked, retired earlier than usual — the 
foray had exhausted him unwontedly, and never had the 
bole so quickly palled upon his lip. 

From then till midnight there was silence within the 
Castle moat. Each wearied comrade slept a deep sleep, and 
only the seneschal, an old and armed man, went his rounds 
of survey from each parapet and bastion, for he knew well tliat 
he had need to watch when a price was set on every head 
within the rampart. lie heard a piteous groan which attract- 
ed him to his master^s chamber. He found him in fright- 
ful agony, and wrestling with death. The groans soon sum- 
moned his guests to the bed whereon their once jovial en- 
tertainer lay weeping and writhing. “ Ah !” said one. 

Lord Thomas — bethink you of the Doctor — we owe this 
to the League 

Help ! Help V* cried the Rosenberger, with anguished 
countenance ; I sfm crushed out like a reptile ! Can one of 
you forbear 

His comrades all recoiled from him with a shudder, and 
two rushed from the chamber, and awoke their pages atid 
rode precipitately homeward, trembling lest they too should 
feel the vengeance of the League. 

At length one whispered, with a desire to comfort him, 
“ Keep up your heart. Lord Thomas, you have not fallen by 
a burgher^s sword. This treachery will be to their everlasting 
obloquy — theyH'e murdered you, and all the world must 
know that they dreaded to encounter you in passage of arms. 
The memory of your fall will be a blot on their escutcheon 
beyond what any surrender to your prowess could achieve.^^ 

But no comfort was there thus for the dying man, and the 
seneschal fell on his knees, and prayed a Miserere, Ere 
break of mom, he had closed his mastcr^s eyes, whose depar- 
ture the muffled bell told of as the sun rose. 

Doctor Da\dd had hurried back to Ulm, exultant with the 
tidings that his victim had fallen. But though feared and 
hated by the burghers while alive, scarce a conscience was 
there but felt outraged at so terrible an end. 

'Twas perhaps a month after the Rosenberger’s murder 
that Bernhard the Burgomaster was retdming from his con- 
sistory. His mood of mind was most unhappy. There had 
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been read^ at the council-table^ an address to the League 
from the single steadfast friend of all the throngs which once 
environed the murdered chieftain. He upbraided the con- 
federacy with the guilty purpose, and denounced vengeance 
upon all its members. Thus though there were some who 
were innocent of the crime, all felt most keenly that they 
had incurred the ignominy of assassins. 

As he approached his home, the Burgomaster heard from 
behind him some miscreants troUing mockeries on the re- 
nowned adventure by which the Swabian League, by its 
Vfiliant hero, David, had slain the Goliah of the camp of its 
enemy. He dreaded a further explosion in the excited 
rabble — so endured the scene in silence, reserving expres- 
sion of his remorse till he should convey the sad intelligence, 
and his own apprehensions, to his wife. And then he wept 
bitterly. ^'Now the deed is done,*^ said he, ^^the very cities 
which would have been forwardest will most strenuously re- 
pudiate it, and Ulin, which whs the chief actor, will be 
called the capital aggressor • 

^ Well/’ rejoined his wife, ‘^however uad the hap, ^tis done, 
and the world will soon find other mis ter for its scandal. 
There are mighty things abrewing, everywhere ; and, (i 
thank God for it) men will soon be taught whf^'s right and 
what’s wrong.' 

“Ah!’* exp!?iined the Burgomaster, “but though they 
forget it, 1 never can — w^hen all besides are sleeping, I see the 
Chevalier writhing in Death’s grasp ? Indulgence ! I have 
gotten it — but to me ’tis worthless — absolution ! what is that 
to the heart which can’t repent V Wc live, dear heart, in 
comfortless times — may God in His mercy bind up oui broken 
spirits ! wdienever that Jew David approaches me now, ’tis as 
though a murderer shook his weapon over me.” 

“Then ban the Jew our threshold, sweet life,” said the 
lady. “ For my part, I cannot receive a potion from a hand 
which has stolen another’s life by one not manifestly dificrent. 
Besides, a new practitioner has lately established himself here, 
a d isciple of the famous Leonard Fox, a smart agreeable young 
man, and very aristocratic, be doesn’t crouch and crawl as 
that Jew used to, but is, a gentleman in his bearing, and 
makes no mystery about his medicines, but, whoever consults 
him, he will render friendly and comfortable advice.” 

Shortly and unexpectedly, David skulked through the 
streets. The Burgomaster avoided him as a contagion, as 
he saw him in the distance. The apothecary ba:^ed his 
door against him — ^ah I thought he, as he saw David’s pati- 
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ents drop off, — ^he^U be the ruin of my business — be 
rumoured that we make up his poison, and that will give a 
bad odour to every drug we have to handle. 

The patients did indeed drop off: — many entertained a 
real alarm lest their sedatives should be over-dosed, or 
their ailments be treated with arsenic ; for they thought, — 
perhaps correctly, — if he’s got rid of one man, there’s not the 
slightest reason why he mayn’t get rid of another. And so he 
lived alone — ^without a creature to enliven his broad bare room 
but the ghost of the murdered man which his fancy daily pre- 
sented ; for his servant, soon after, left him without warning. 

Thus wretchedly circumstanced, he packed up what little 
he had, purposing to begin life anew in some town beyond 
the border. Meantime a most unusual ring summoned him 
to his street door, and a messenger presented himself. ’Twas 
a summon to the bed of a dying man — old Isaac, whose 
commercial rounds had again brought him to IJlm. 

'^Your skill* will be all lost on me,” he cried, '*’tva8 for 
love of you tfiat 1 caUed you in — ^for I’ve a word of caution 
for you. Keep close at home, David — set no foot across tlie 
border — if you do you^re a lost man — your servant has 1)C- 
trayed you — sold you to the last faithful confederate of the 
Rosenberger, who has vowed revenge against you. He has 
a scout who waits for you, and if ever you pass the city gate, 
there’ll be no time left you to rue it.” 

The sick man said no more — for here his voice failed. His 
brethren around him wept aloud at the spectacle. 

^'God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobi” he prayed, as he 
brightened at the last — “ be gracious to Thy people.” The 
attendant physician weened that the spirit had flown — but 
once again he oped his already glared eyes, and faltering, 
Jehovah ! Messiah I he breathed his last. 
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WORDSWORTH^S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEM* 

It was at a very early period of Mr. Wordsworth^s poetical 
career that the thoughts of his admirers became engaged 
upon the peculiar training through which his mind had pass- 
ed. It would occupy us too long to shew constructively 
the several points of difference, in his own poetical creed, 
from that of all poets who ever preceded him; and as his 
habit was always retiring, and his familiars few, and his oral 
revelations more than commonly reserved, and the public 
mind seriously divided on the question of his merits — 
(men of equal eminence in the literary sphere on one side 
rendering him their homage and applause as the most re- 
flective and penetrating of philosophical bards, and on the 
other, as unequivocally decrying and denouncing him as the 
presumptuoub obtruder of the most worthless* innovations) — 
it was reasonable that those who would form a fair estimate 
of his pretensions should giitlier up every fri^gmentary clue 
which it was soon discovered that such writing as his, how- 
ever the qticstion of their intrinsic . jLcellcr.- e might be 
finally resolved, must needs contain 4^ithin themselves. It 
was fortuuaivj f^r the fame wlu'h for some forty years he 
lived so fully lo enjoy that the most clear enunciation of the 
principles on which he worked was so soon c;onvcytd lo the 
world in a siiort poem which he has seldom surpassed, and 
which has more in common with some of the nobler passages 
with which we design now to familiarize our readers, than, 
perhaps, any other of his writings. For, it does appear to 
us that his earlier blank verse poems have a freshness and 
ease of composition which w^e miss in the Excursion, a poem 
perhaps, notwithstanding all its noble episodes, chargeehle 
with Hazlitt^s censure of laboriousness and slowness of 
progression. This is not the case, on the whole, with the 
Prelude. The twelfth and thirteenth Books, uhich arc 
almost exclusively occupied with somewhat abstruse mental 
speculations, will no doubt seem heavy and prosaic on a first 
perusal. Nevertheless, to the student, they wiU amply re- 
ward the most careful and severe examination, discussing as 
they do, perhaps more fully than has ever before been at- 
tempted, the metaphysic of the poetic genius ; and this by 


Prelude, op Growth of a Poet’s Mind, an Autobiographical 
Poem. By Willjak Wobdswortii. Loudon. Moxon. 1850. 
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one whose creed and method of art, though long acknow- 
ledged as having achieved for him the very capital eminence 
among his country's philosophical poets, was never so 
thoroughly reduced to system and commended to study as 
in the hooks to which we allude. But they are alone in the 
poem — far more obscure and exacting, for their competent 
apprehension, than the great body of the work ; in which, 
malgri an occasional over-solemnity and redundancy of 
effort on what appear to us to be trivialities, there are, com- 
bined with all the unaffected ease of Goldsmith or of Cowper, 
discoveries of the grandeur of a mind 

“ inform'd 

With radiant light, as glowing iron with iirc.” 

There is less shew of over-greatness,” and mental bom- 
basV^ (faults with which Coleridge considered Wordsworth 
chargeable,) than in much of his other writing ; and a more 
marked coherence and agreeable constructiveness, a grander 
development of his high and holy communings and very 
charming masses ©f scenery, with allusions to incidental 
commonplaces, (especially in the Book on London,” pre- 
senting something of a new phase of Wordsworth\s genius) 
all which form distifact and attractive features in this splen- 
did, and most instructive volume. 

The passage to which we have alluded as conveying, up 
to the publication of the Prelude, perhaps the most com- 
plete and remarkable insight into the principles of Words- 
worth^s art occurs in the poem composed on revisiting the 
W^ye in 1798. He therein compares what he is with what 
he ivas ; when, as a boy, 

** I came among these hills ; when like a roc 
** I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
“ Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 

“ Wherever nature led.” 

Nature then,” he continues 

“ To me was all in all — I cannot paint 
“ What then I was. The sounding cataract 
“ Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

** The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

** Their colours and their forms were thin to me 
“ An appetite, a feeling and a lone 
“ Which had no need <f a remoter charm, 

“ By thought supplied, nor any interest 
“ Unborrowed from the eye** 

In lapse of years, however, and ere he* again drank inspi^ 
ration from “those waters, rolling from their mountain- 
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springs, with a soft inland murmur/^ he had learned to take 
a deeper view of the external world : — 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
** Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
** The still, sad music of humanity, 

" Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
“ To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
“ A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
** Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

“ And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

** A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

“ And rolls through all things** *** 

The philosophical portions of the Prelude may be said to 
be an expansion and analysis of the training by which this 
latter and peculiar phase of the poetic»mind grew up in the 
Autobiographor ; and a vindication ^f its imaginings from 
any suspicion of a panthel.stic view •'>f the universe which 
the oi;cr-cxMCl intellect, especially if not poetic:dly informed, 
might imagine such passages as the h which ac have tran- 
scribed to tend to. The books on luiagination and Taste, 
(xii. xiii.) occaslr rially difficult tl (:*ugb they be, and through- 
out re(iuiring a strict study, do nevertheless enforce the per- 
sonality of the Deity, and the design of the TTncreate by the 
Spirit of Ills created Universe, — the 

“ Soul of Nature, that, by laws divine 
** Sustained and governed, still doth overflow 
“ With an impassioned life, what feeble ones 
“ Walk on this earth — 

to instruct the world to a reverent acknowledgement and 
a pious veneration of its Great First Cause. Wc will not 
pursue this through its abstruscr elucidations, but rather — 
as we arc upon the subject — ^introduce our more analytical 
critique with a couple of as splendid episodes from these later 
books, as perhaps ever Wordsworth imagined. The first 
of these is introduced after what is in principle an expansion 
of his recorded earlier communiugs with Nature, just re- 
hearsed. In those days he was, he tells ns 

** Even in pleasure pleased 
Unworthily, disliking here, and there 
** Liking ; by^ules of mimic art transferred 
To things above all art ; * ♦ * * 

*** * * * * * giving way 
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**To a comparison of scene with scene, 

“ Bent overmuch with superficial things, 

** Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion ; to the moods 
** Of time and season, to the moral power, 

“ The affections and the spirit of the place, 

“ Insensible.” 

After a discussion on the rationale of this tone of mind, 
incident to the incipient training of the poetic faculty, and 
a discrimination of the modes by which it is counteracted 
by deeper musings upon Nature and discrimination of her 
more recondite principles, he proceeds ; — 

“ And yet I knew a maid, 

“ A young enthusiast, who escaped these bonds ; 

“ Her eye was not the mistress of her heart ; 

“ Far less did rules prescribed by passive taste, 

** Or barren intermeddling subtleties, 

Perplex her mind, but, wise as women are 
“When genial circumstance hath favoured them, 

“She welcomed what was given, and craved no more ; 

“ Whate’er the scene presented to her view, 

“ That was the best, to that she was attuned 
By her benign simplicity of life, 

“ And througji a perfect happiness of soul, 

“ Whose variegated feelings were in this 
“ Sisters, that they were each some new delight. 

“ Birds in the bower, and lambs in the green field, 

“ Could they have known her, would have loved ; methought 
“ Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 

“ That flowers, and trees, and even the silent bills, 

“ And every thing she looked on, should have had 
“ An intimation how she bore herself 
“ Towards them and to all creatures. God delights 
“ In such a being ; for her common thoughts 
“ Are piety, her life is gratitude.” 

The other episode which we select is a remarkable illus- 
tration of that associating principle which occupies so pro- 
minent a position in all mental development — the poetic 
more especially. Perhaps it was never by any more genially 
cultivated than by Wordsworth. Every student of his writ- 
ings must be aware of the constant recurrences to past ex- 
periences which so exquisitely enrich and variegate his pages. 
The most extraordinary exhibition of this faculty which we 
recollect, within a moderate compass, will be found in that 
noblest of all noble odes, " Intimations of Immortality from 
recollections of early Childhood/^ a poem, as an eminently 
accomplished critic has remarked to us in discussing this 
very Prelude, not to be matched in Ihe works even of 
Wordsworth himself. Still. as vivid reDTesentations of 
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how, in his own language, “ the days gone by returned upon 
liim almost from the dawn of life,” we think that two pas- 
sages in this twelfth book of the Prelude can l&rdly be 
deemed inferior. We can find room only for the latter of 
these, referring for the other, no less admirably finished, to 
the volume itself. 


“ One Christinas time, 

** On the glad eve of its dear hohdays. 

Feverish, and tired, and restless, 1 went forth 
** Into the fields, impatient for the sight 
** Of those led palfreys that should bear us home ; 

" My brothers and myself. There rose a crag, 
Tliat, from the meeting-point of two highways 
Ascending, overlooked them both, far-strefehed ; 
“ 'Fhither, uncertain on which road to fix 
“ My expectation, thither I repaired, 

'* Scout-like, and gained the summit ; Hwas a day 
“ Tempestuous, dark, and wild, and on the grass 
“ I sate half-sheltered by a naked wall ; , 

Upon my right hand couched a single sheep, ^ 

** Upon my left a blasted hawthorn stooA; 

With tlio.se companions at my side. I ^*atch(4, 

** Sti aiuing my eyes intensely, as the nist 
“ Gave intermitting prospect of the . c 
‘ And plain beneath. Ere wt' to sc\ool retiirncrt — 
" 'I'hat dreary time — ere we had been ten days 
Sojourners in my father’s house, he died, 

“ And i and my three brothers, orphans then, 

' Fc»llowed his body to the grave. The event, 

Wi,li all the sorrow that it brought, appeared 
** A chastisement ; and when I called to mind 
** That day so lately past, when from the crag 
1 looked in such anxiety of hope ; 

“ With trite reflections of morality, 

** Yet in the deepest passion, 1 bowed low 
I’o God, who thus corrected my desires j 
** And afterwards, the wind and sleety rain 
“ And all the business of the elements, 

** The single sheep, a^d the one blasted tree, 

** And the bleak music from that old stone wall, 

** The noise of wood and water, and the mist 
** That op the line of each of these two roads 
Advanced in such indisputable shapes ; 

'' All these were kindred spectacles and sounds 
** To which I oft repaired, and thenpe would drink, 
** As at a fountain ; and on winter nights 
** Down to this very time, when storm and rain 
“ Beat on my roof, or haply, at noon-day 
“ While in a grove 1 walk, whose lofty trees, 

** Laden with summer’s thickest foliage, rock 
'' In a strong wind, some working of the spirit, 

** Some inward agitations thence are brought, 

** Whatever their oflice, whether to beguile 

5 u 
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“ Thoughts over busy in the course they took. 

Or animate an hour of vacant ease.’* 

Having thus indicated, to the extent of our limits, the 
metaphysical theory which the poem discusses — which is 
that, indeed, by which the whole of Wordsworth's writings, 
except some few poems written in early youth, are informed 
and distinguished — ^it will hardly be diverging from our im- 
mediate purpose if we remark on the variety of application 
with which, upon the associating principle, he conceived 
Nature, in all her aspects, to impress her lessons on the 
really cultivated intellect. The extent to which he carried 
this belief, the earnestly-clierished confidence that not this 
form more than that — ^but all forms of Nature equally 
might speak alike instructively and sublimely to him whose 
genius had been trained to listen to them, and this without 
any indispensiblc learning beyond what Nature can herself 
dispose for, and engage to, may be said to be the very capital 
of his literary creed and the doctrine tp inculcate which he 
pledged his mighty genius. Hence may be accounted for 
the very machine^ of his works — the discussion of the 
noblest themes and the rarest inventions by tlie lips of a 
pedlar or a potter, the discrimination of a like poetical 
efficiency in the starry firmament and the daisy-sprinkled 
lawn, in the noise of cataracts or of tempests, and the still 
small voice of the caged turtle-dove, in the purple sunrise 
and his later glory in the west, and the merest thread of 
light he radiates through a crevice in the wall — all Nature, 
alike to all intellects who would learn to read her, he 
regarded as equally fraught with messages of the deepest 
wisdom, to refine, or to instruct ; to exalt, or to chasten ; to 
move to noble thoughts, or tender \ to equip for the sub- 
limities, the purities, and the charities of a redeemed society. 
We cannot now engage in any discussion of the tenability 
or otherwise, of these his positions. We have before said 
in this Magazine — (VoL III. p. 321) we think he has, occa- 
sionally been indiscreet in carrying his principles so far 
as to render the wo^ks which embody them caviare to those 
who judge of poetry by the established rules of criticism. 
Still none can doubt ^hat he has done immense service in 
several the noblest causes by investing simple things with 
a deep and refined significance, and claiming for the domain 
of the muse the conceptions and the sympathies of ordinaiy 
life. For this his name is sure to live^ as long as there is 
one to appreciate the dignity and the independence of true 
genius, and the marvellous and oftentimes undiscoverable 
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fountains inrhence its riches have been drawn. That Words- 
worth has ex:tended the range of these throughout vast 
regions, as it was thought, least capable of exposing them, 
is a fact which we believe will always place liim in the 
very highest rank of philosophical poets, and command an 
immortality for at least a very large portion of his writings. 
But this, alas, has insensibly grown into a digression — we 
meant merely to remark that a constant eye to his creed and 
method of art is an essential preliminary to forming any 
correct estimate of its creations. And now wc proceed to 
a more serial discussion of the rich repast which we seem 
to have been just tasting and retiring from. 

The Prelude opens with a sketch of Wordsworth’s early sur- 
render of his settled leisure to that undertaking and ambition 
which occupied him for so many years, and was never fully, 
or to his own desires, completed, the erection of an endur- 
ing monument to liis fame as a poet. As subsidiary to this 
preparation” of his powers for such an achidvement, by re- 
view of his ovn\ mind, and exami nation how faV Nature and 
Education had qualified him for it, he himselt has informed 
us that he undertook to record, in erse, th . origin and 
progress of his own powers, so far as i>e Was m^iuainted wUh 
them.” The result of his labour is the posthumous \^ork 
now before is, introductory to thu still unpublished and 
indeed unfinished Becluse, which he regarded as what might 
confer ou him a name to live. However, like many other 
great men, he may, we think, have misjudged the respec- 
tive pretensions of his performances — certainly he seems to 
us never to have surpassed a vast deal which is iu the volume 
of which he would not stake the publication in his life-time. 
This preparatory poem is dedicated to bis intensely venerat- 
ed frieltl Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

His first aspirings after the honour which his genius iias 
now, consummated he thus expresses : — 

** S|pe.dily an earnest longing rose 
** To brace myself to some determined aim, 

** Reading or thinking; either to lay up 
“New stores, or rescue from decay the old 
“ By timely interference ; and therewith 
“ Came hopes still higher, that with outward life 
** 1 might endue some airy phantasies 
“ That had been floating loose about for* years, 

“ And to such beings temperately deal forth 
The many feehngs that oppressed my heart. 

“ That hope Jfath been discouraged.” 

Wordsworth here intimates the several themes which suc- 
cessively occurred to him as proper for poetic treatment — all 
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successively abandoned or foregone, whereas the multiplici- 
ty of his uninaugurated projects seemed to make a contra- 
action of his whole life. But this was not without its fruits : 
his unsettled purposes found their antidote in that devotion 
to the external world which educated him for the glorious 
mission which he has so splendidly fulfilled. Writing of 
the unprofitable fertility of his designs, he continues : — 

Ah ! better far than this* to stray about 
“ Voluptuously through fields and rural walks. 

And ask no record of the hours, resigned 
" To vacant musing, unreproved neglect 
“ Of all things, and deliberate holiday. 

Far better never to have heard the name 
** Of zeal and just ambition, than to live 
** Baffled and plagued by a mind that every hour 
** Turns recreant to her task; takes heart again, 

** Then feels immediate some hollow thought 
“ Hang like an interdict upon her hopes.*’ 

* " Was it for this 

“ That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
** To blend his murmurs with my nur8e*8 song, 

“ And, from his alder shades and rocky falls 
** And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
** That flowed along my dreams ? For this, didst thou, 
t O Derwent ! winding among grassy holms 
** When I was looking on, a babe in arms, 

Make ceaseless music that com}>osed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
** Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A forecast, a dim earnest of the calm 
“ That Nature breathes among the hills and groves.” 

A transition, is thus easily made to the pursuits and re- 
creations of his early youth, a portion of the poem in which 
freshness and elasticity of treatment is combined wifk a rich 
appliance of the imaginative faculty. Take, for instance, 
the following skating-scene. 

** It was a time of rapture 2 Clear and lou^ 

** The village clock tolled six, — 1 wheeled about. 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
** That cares not for his home. All shod with steel. 

We hissed along the polished ice in games 
“ Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, — the resounding horn. 

The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 

** So through the darkness and the cold we fiew. 

And not a voice was idle ; with the din 
** Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; * 

*• The leafless trees and every icy crag 
** Tinkled like iron ; while tne distant hills 
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** into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy pot unnoticed, while the stars 
** Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west, 

** The orange sky of evening died away.” 

Those who would examine the Prelude as a record of 
aesthetic culture, will be engaged by Wordsworths own 
witness to the early period when Nature by extrinsic 
passion first peopled his mind with forms sublime and fair, 
and made him love them.^* The following fragment appears 
to us to be very remarkable. 

“ I remember when the changeful earth 
** And twice Jive summers on my mind had stamped 
“ The faces of the moving year, even then 
“ I held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
“ Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
“ Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
“ Of curling mist, or from the level plains ■ 

“ Of waters coloured by impending clouds. ■ 

“ The sands of Westmoreland, the creeks and bays ' 

“ Of Cambria’s rocky limits, they can tell , 

** How, when the Sea threw ojT his evening 4iadc, 

“ And to the shepherd's hut on distant hills 
“ Sent welcome ??c'tice jf the rising noon, 

** How 1 have stood, to fancies suv li ha these 
“ A 3traT>ger, ilnkirtg with the opt i tacie 
‘ No consciou;: memory of ?. kindred sight, 

‘ Anti liringing with me no peculiar sense 
‘ Of fjaletness or peace ; yet have 1 stood, 

' Even while mine eye hath moved o’er many a league 
‘ i)i shining water, gathering as it seemed 
* ’J’hrough every hair-breadth in that field of light 
“ New pleasure like a bee among the flowers.” 

It was somewhat later in life, but still early, that the oth^er 
grand feature of his intellect attained its stature — we mej^n 
that broad habit of association which identified his own emo- 
tions in the impassive universe. What he describi^s as |he 
great social principle of life coercing all things into sym- 
pathy^^ was revealed to him in full distinctness about ]ps 
seventeenth year. He signalizes this in perhaps as glorious 
poetry as even such an occasion could inspire. 

** I was only then 

” Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
** 1 felt the sentiment of being spread 
** O’er all that moves and ^1 that seemeth still ; 

O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowleoge, to the human eye • 

“ Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 

'* O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 

” Or beats the gl^some air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself 
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Aqd Vxiighly depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy 1 felt, 

** Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
“ With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
" Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

** One song they sang, and it was audible, 

“ Most audible, then, when the fleshy ear, 

** O'ercome by humblest prelude of that strain. 

Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed. 

“ If this be error, and another faith 
Find easier access to the pious mind, 

“ Yet were I grossly destitute of all 
** Those human sentiments that make this earth 
“ So dear, if 1 should fail with grateful voice 
“ To speak of you, ye mountains, and yc lakes 
“ And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
“ That dwell among the hills where I was bom. 

** If in my youth I have been pure in heart, 

“ If, mingling with the world, 1 am content 
“ With m,v own modest pleasures, and have lived 
** With God and Nature communing, removed 
“ From*little enmities and low desires. 

The gift is yours ; if in these times of fear, 

** This melancholy waste of hopes overthrown, 

** If, 'mid indi^erence and apathy, 

‘‘ And wicked exultation when good men 
On every side fall off, we know not how, 

** To selfishness, disguised in gentle names 
** Of peace and quiet and domestic love, 

Yet mingled not unwillingly with sneers 
“ On visionary minds ; if, in this time 
** Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
“ Despair not of our nature, but retain 
** A more than Roman confidence, a faith 
“ That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 

“ The ble-ssing of ray life, the gift is yours, 

** Ye winds and Sounding cataracts I His yours, 

“ Ye mountains ! thine, O Nature^ Thou hast fed 
" My lofty speculations, and in thee 
“ Fmm this uneasy heart of ours, I find 
“ A never-failing principle of joy 
“ And purest passion.’’ 

The oftener we recur to this and a long series of similarly 
eloquent passages in the Prelude, the stronger our con- 
viction grows that its author did himself a signal injustice 
in suspending the publication of them for nearly half a cen- 
tury. It is true^-^and here is the evidence of it, — ^that he 
cared but little for sarcasm whose severity was equalled only 
by its silliness. Still one might imagine that he whose whole 
heart was set on reforming the English schools of poetry 
would have enterprized, had he fully understood its character 
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as a whole, relatively to some other productions upon which 
he committed himself to the judgment of the world, a poem 
which, though certainly occasionally cumbrous and ill-sus- 
tained, must nevertheless, we think, have disarmed his critics 
of those particular weapons with which they most successfully 
assailed liim. For here we see nothing of the quaintness of 
his imaginary moralizers — but travel with him as the histo- 
rian of his own mind ; and though it could hardly have been 
that his revelations should escape unscathed — (either for 
their disputable philosophy, or for the dull solemnity with 
which he now and then treats trifles ;) yet the brilliant gems 
from this so rich a mine, might sometimes be considered ill- 
set and badly displayed, but never inappropriate to their 
owner. For in the Prelude^ from beginning to end, the re- 
hearser is evidently a competent pursuer of truth and of wis- 
dom in their highest discriminations and discernments, endow- 
ed with many and peculiar advantages of position, of habit, 
and of education ; and however much and often a critic may 
perceive that his author lavishes his gravity dnd falls short 
of his ambitions, l»e never can ta^ him with inconsistency or 
impute it an ineptitude, when lie 1 appens to rise to the 
height of his great argument. And hi*^ doctriue of the poet^s 
growth, acid of the proprieties of iiis art, l ang here ^et 
forth more systematically than elsc rhcre, and always with 
intense earnestness, and often vith ' irresistible persuasive- 
ness j and the tenability of each being established, with at 
least some success, in the uobie and impassioned descrip- 
tion and apostrophe which it would have been impossible to 
by, men would have hesitated, we imagine, before 
they wrote themselves determiuately convinced against, and 
hostile to, the canons which he espoused. HencC; perhaps, 
(namely, from the want of this clue to his principles and their 
formation) arose not merely misconception, but misrepre- 
sentation. The fine preface to the later editions of his 
Lyrical Ballads, put forth after the public mind had been 
taught to disparage his genius, seemed hai’dly enough to 
justify to those prepossessed against his system so entire 
a departure from all antecedent rules. He was upbraided 
as the most unsufFerable of egotists, thpiigh perhaps no 
man was ever less so — except it be egotism to defend and 
to pursue a system which the whole world of letters has at 
length learned to appreciate, — ^yet of which the artists and 
critics of a more florid and superficial school had then no. 
words whereby to* measure their contempt. Perhaps from 
very absence of self-appreciation and self-love was the Pre- 
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ludcy from its personal character, for so many years withheld. 
The reader may judge from the concluding periods of the 
following beautiful description of the young poet^s summer 
amusements. 

“ When Summer came. 

Our pastime was, on bright half-holidays, 

“ To sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With rival pars ; and the selected bourne 
“ Was now an Island musical with birds 
“ That sang and ceased not ; now a Sister Isle 
** Beneath the oaks’ umbrageous covert, sown 
“ With lilies of the valley like a field ; 

“ And now a third small Island, where survived 
** In solitude the ruins of a shrine 
“ Once to Our Lady dedicate, and served 
** Daily with chaunted rites. In such a race 
** So ended, disapfjointment could be none, 

“ Uneasiness or pain, or jealousy : 

We rested in the shade, all pleased alike 
** Conquered and conqueror. Thus the pride of strength, 

** And the vain-glory of superior skill 
** Was tempered ; thus was gradually produced 
A quiet independence of the heart ; 

** Ana to my Friend who knows me / may add. 

Fearless ^hlc^me, that hence for future days 
** Ensued a diffidence and*modesty : 

** And I was taught to feel, perhaps too much, 

” The self-sufficing power of Solitude.” 

We pass now to our poet’s Cambridge experiences. He 
was a Jobnian, and proceeded, we believe, to the Bachelor’s 
degree. A recent thoughtful essayist has observed* that the 
sympathies of men of genius are wider than those of other 
men” — ^that they transact more life.” This was eminei^^ 
the case with Wordsworth at College. Nothing, save se- 
clusion in his study, seems to have come amiss to him. We 
were surprized to learn with what a zest the imaginative 
and retiring student of Nature entered into all the social 
amenities of University residence. True, his love of solitary 
rambles and musings on the external w^orld remained un- 
subdued, or rather received a fresh impulse. He tells us that 

Oft, when the dazzling show no longer new 
** Had ceased to dazzle, oftimes did I quit 
” My comrades, leave the crowd, buildings, and groves, 

** And as 1 paced alone the level fields 
** Far from those lovely sights and sounds sublime 
“ With which I had been conversant, the mind 
" Drooped not.” * ♦ • • ♦ 


See « Friends in Council:* Vol. II. p. 160. 
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“ As if awakened, summoned, roused, constrained, 

** 1 looked for universal things, perused 
** The common countenance of earth and sky : 

** Earth, nowhere unimbellished by some trace 
“ Of that first Paradise whence man was driven ; 

** And sky, whose beauty and bounty were expressed 
** By the proud name she bears, the name of Heaven.” 

“ To every natural form, rock, flower or fruit, 

“ Even the loose stones that cover the highway 
“ 1 gave a moral life : I saw them feel 
“ Or linked them to some feeling : the great mass 
Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 
“That I beheld respired with inward meaning.” 

But then with what a racy and enjoyable freshness does 
he retnir to his own versatility and entertainment of young 
manhood^s rude and boisterous gaiety ! 

“ Caverns there were within my mind, which sun 
“ Could never penetrate, yet did there not • 

“ Want store of leafy arbours where the light • 

“ Might enter in at will. Companion shfps, 

“ Friend fdiipt^ acquaintances, were '\t,lcome all. 

* We sauntered, played, or rioted; v talked 
‘ Unprofitable talk at morning houis ; • 

Drifted about anio;}g the streets an walks, 

' Rerid lazily in trivial bof#ks, went Jnrth 
‘ To through the country in olind zeal 

“Of sensr'iess horsemanship t r or the breast 
“ Of C. vn sailed boisterously, and let the stars 
“ Come forth, perhaps without one quiet thought.” 

There is something very simple and characteristic in our 
author’s commitment to grave heroics of the record of his 
first and last debauchery — in Milton’s rooms — imbibing deep 
potations to the memory of the temperate bard Yet. though 
his life was altogether blameless, his reading was only desul- 
tory, and his prepossessions of a cast not to be subdued to 
the discipline of academic life. By his own account he cut 
but a sorry figure at St. John’s, and, (with what justice we 
cannot say) is querulous upon the routine of that and the 
collegiate Houses generally. The bard who in after life 
mentioned one glorious fane at Cambridge as 

“ Where bubbles burst, and follies, dancing foam 
“ Melts if it cross the threshold” 

seems to us mercilessly censorious on the compulsory chapel 
system, which, like other holy observances, is 'doubtless often 
desecrated, but which we believe, nevertheless, to have 
foster&d the spiritual growth in thousands, and to have been 
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the antidote to a disastrous recklessness in thousands more. 
But more exacting censors than ourselves would be indul- 
gent of severity which the later scions of our Colleges must 
certainly, we conceive, judge extreme, in consideration of the 
following rich aspiration for a Utopian Alma Mater : — 

“ Oh, what joy 

“ To see a sanctuary for our country’s youth 
** Informed with such a spirit as might be 
“ Its own protection ; a primoeval grove, 

“ Where, though the shades with cheerfuln(?ss were filled, 

“ Nor indigent of songs warbled from crowds 
“ In under-coverts, yet the countenance 
“ Of the whole place should bear a stamp of awe ; 

A habitation sober and demure 
For ruminating creatures ; a domain 
“ For quiet things to wander in ; a haunt 
“ In which the heron should delight to feed 
By the shy rivers, and the pelican 
“ Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 
Might rfit and sun himself." 

• 

Over his terminal vacations and returns we shall not tarry 
long. There are some fine things in the books which detail 
them, but, on the irhole, perhaps, they are the tamest por- 
tions of the poem. His tone of mind seems temporarily to 
have become much relaxed by the unsystematic routine of his 
academic residence ; and this gave an unwonted levity to the 
whole round of his pursuits, as well at the Lakes as at Cam- 
bridge, He ceased to be the ardent and suggesting disciple 
of Nature^s remoter intimations, and himself confessed, on 
reflection, that he found the heartless chase of trivial plea- 
sures'^ but a poor exchange for his books and for her. 

“ It seemed the very garments which I wore 
Preyed on my strength, and stopped the quiet stream 
** Of self-forgetfulness.” 

We must indulge our readers with one charming picture of 
his enjoyments at Est^iwaite at this period of his career — ^not 
the less beautifully characteristic from the fine sentiment 
with which it closes, a sentiment perhaps which, after the 
scene which introduces it, few but Wordsworth could have 
recorded of himself. 

“ The memory of one particular hour 
Doth here rise up against me. ’Mid a throng 
Of maids and youths, old men, and matrons staid, 

** A medley of all tempers, 1 had passed 
" The night in dancing, gaiety, and mirth, 

” With din of instruments and ahuffiiqg feet 
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And glancing forms and tapers glittering 
** And unaiined prattle flying up and down ; 

Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 
** Slight shocks of young love-liking interspersed, 

** Whose transient pleasure mounted to the head, 

“ And tingled through the veins. Ere we retired, 

** The cock had crowed, and now the eastern sky 
Was kindling, not unseen, from humble copse 
“ And open field, through which the pat\^way wound 
** And J^omeward led my steps. Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 

“ Glorious as e’er I had beheld — in front. 

The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near. 

The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 

“ Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 

“ And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
“ Was all the sweetness of a common dawn — 

Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 

“ And labourers going forth to till the fields 
— “ Ah I need I say, dear Friend ! that to the brim 
“ My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 
“ Were then made for me ; bond unknown lo me 
** Was given, that I should be else sinning greatly 
“ A dedicated Spirit.’^ 

.In the chapter on Books’’ we find some eraistic remarks 
on the utihtiiriiin spirit of modern {cation.- fie, thinks 
Wordsworth, lias been born under Imppy conj^.iictures, wiio 
IS left to at will throuj^h the ricfi and iudigeiioiisly- 

productive doui; Jus of Fancy, of being, by the evil 

which these days have laid on the children of the land, 

“ followed, hourly w^atched, and noosed, 

“ Each in his several melancholy walk 
“ Siringi’d like a poor man’s heifer at its feed, 

“ I^ed through the lanes in forlorn servitude ; 

Or rather like a stalled ox debarred 
** From touch of growing grass, that may not taste 
“ A flower till it has yielded up its su cets 
** A prelibation to the mower’s scythe.” 

The observations of one so wise and exc( Went are well 
worthy to be attentively considered by all to whom, whether 
parentally or professionally, the tutelage of the rising gene- 
ration is committed. Somebody of name (Dr. Johnson we 
think it was) observed that it was no more of consequence 
what dhildren are first taught, than what leg a man first puts 
into his breeches — only, he added, put one leg in at once, 
without disputing about it — or your breech will remain bare. 
There is more of ^ point than of correctness in this apo- 
phthegm— it is, of" the greatest consequence what children 
do and do not learn first. There is no such successful me- 
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thod of rearing dullards and dotards, as enforced instruction 
in subjects inconvenient to the age and habit. One great step 
towards future excellence is gained, when a child has been 
got to love a book j but this he never will do, if it discourses on 
either subjects beyond his capacity, or matters on which his 
own eyes will instruct him as well. Little people dehght not 
to read of four-legged cats or dogs which wag their tails ; 
and they are even harmed by conning over the miraculous 
proprieties of the “ Little Anna’s^^ of our modern tract socie- 
ties — but tell them of an ogre in an enchanted castle, and at 
once the mind is healthily stimulated and excited, and yields 
not to those ungenerous doubtings which the recorded feats 
of model babies not unnaturally awaken, or otherwise, to 
those impressions of self-sufficiency which Avill obviously be 
the fruit of instruction in what iiicreaseth not actual know- 
ledge or ideas. Sir Walter Scott, in his most interesting 
autobiographical sketch, has traced the formation of his future 
tastes and purshits to the tragic adventures of Carlisle and 
CuUoden which he early learned to love, and to his grand- 
mother's tales of Watt of Harden, Wight Willie of Aikwood, 
J amie Tellfcr of the fair Dodhead, and other heroes — mer- 
rymen all of the persuasion and calling of Robin Hood and 
Little John. A few years later he became acquainted with 
Bishop Percy's Reliques ; and remarks upon them ** As I 
had been from infancy devoted to legendary lore of this 
nature, and only reluctantly withdrew ray attention, from 
the scarcity of materials, and the rudeness of those which I 
possessed, it may be imagined, but cannot be described, with 
what delight 1 saw pieces of the same kind which had amus- 
ed my childhood, and still continued in secret the Delilahs 
of my imagination, considered as the subject of sober re- 
search, grave commentary, and apt illustration, by an author 
who shewed that his poetical genius was capable of emulat- 
ing the best qualities of what his pious labour preserved.” 
We know far too little of the world's greatest poets to pro- 
nounce decisively, from their examples, on what salient prin- 
ciples the creative faculty should be educated. Those myths, 
however, in which the earlier representatives of the most 
intellectual races have been used to type and ennoble the 
prowess of their forefathers, as they are the primmval ■ forms 
of literary cultivation, so, being the vehicles of that enter- 
tainment and delight which arrest and rivet even the undis- 
ciplined genius, (W without which no genius is competent 
for education) they must certainly be as milk and honey to 
however aspiring an imagination. Such, at least, was Words- 
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worth^s infantile diet. He blesses the honoured mother 
of whom he was early bereft — ^the “heart and hinge of all 
liis learning and his lore" — ^for nothing more than for 

** The wishinjf-cap 

“ Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
“ Of .Tack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 

“ And Sabra in the forest with Saint George ! 

“ The child, whose love is here, at least, doth reap 
“ O7/C precious gain, that he forgets himself** 

We must add cme other passage from this chapter ; so wise- 
ly does it discourse on what moves the solicitudes of so many. 
The poet's introductory allusion is to the “ snow-white 
church u]>on a hill" at whose foot stands the rural school 
in which his own education commenced. 

“ May she long 

“ (Ihe throned Lady whom ere while we hailed) 

Behold a race of young ones like to those 
“ Witli whom I herded ! (easily, indeed, ' 

“ We ini^/ht h fve fed upon a fatter vdl ^ • 

Of arts and It Uers — bui be tliat for dven) — 

A nee of real children ; not too wiJ^e, 

“Too learned, or too good ; buT war* 1, fresh. 

*• Auo bandied uf. and down by love iild hate : 

“ Not iinrrsentfui where self-justitieu ; 

'* Fierce. ii'ooJy, patient, veu - -a modest, shy ; 

“ Mad their sports like withered leaves in winds ; 

“ 'J^hoiigh doing wrong and sudering, and full oft 
“ Herding heneatli our life’s mysterious weight 
“ Of pain, and doubt, and fear, yet yielding not 
“ In happiness to the happiest upon earth. 

“ Simplicity in habit, truth in speech, 

“ Be these the daily strengthencis of their minds ; 

“ May books and Nature be their early joy ’ 

“ And knowledge, rightly honoured with that name — 

“ Knowledge not purchased by the loss of power 

W'e will soon make a large advance in the biography, 
and attend Wordsworth to the Alps. But first, one of many 
touching tributes must detain us, to the Iriend to whom 
this poem is addressed ; unequalled by anything which we 
recollect of chaste and loving laudation. Coleridge was 
at Christas ilospital till towards the close of Wordsworth's 
collegiate residence. 

" Of rivers, fields, 

“ And groves I speak to thee, my Friend ! to thee, 

“ Who yet a liveried schoolboy, in the depths 
** Of the huge city, on the leaden roof 
“ Of that wide edifice, thy school and home, 

” Wert used to lie an^^gaze upon the clouds 
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Moving in heaven, or, of that pleasure tired, 

** To shut thine e3*'es, and by internal light 
See trees and meadows, and thy native stream, 

“ Far distant, thus beheld from year to year 
“ Of a long absence. * * ♦ ♦ 

“ * ♦ * * I have thought 

Of thee, thy learning, gorgeous eloquence. 

And all the strength and plumage of thy youth. 

" Thy subtle speculations, toils abstruse 
** Among the schoolmen and Platonic forms 
** Of wild ideal pageantry, ahamed out 
. “ Of things well-matched or ill, and wordg for things, 

“ The self-created sustenance of a mind 
“ Debarred from Nature’s living images. 

^ “ Compelled to be a life unto herself, 

“ And unrelentingly pfisseased by thirst 
“ Of greatness, love, and beauty. Not alone, 

** Ah ! surely not in singleness of heart, 

“ Should I have seen the light of evening fade 
** From smooth Cam’s silent waters : had we met. 

Even at that early time, needs must I trust 
“In the belief, that my maturer age, 

“ My cdlrner ^abits, and more steady voice, 

" Would Muth an influence benign have soothed, 

“ Or chased away, the airy wretchedness 
“ That battened on thy 3"outh. But thou hast trod 
“ A march of glory, %vhich doth put to shame 
“ These vain regrets ; health suffers in thee, else 
“ Such grief for thee would be the weakest thought 
“ That ever harboured in the heart of man.’' 

In this passage, we apprehend, is only too melancholy and 
affecting a confirmation of the disclosures made by Joseph 
Cottle, and rexmblished in the last number of this Magazine 
(page 742 — 5) : — as also an unexpected corroboration of a 
pre\4ous remark which we ventured (page C26) on the 
religious and moral influence which Wordsworth^s society 
may probably at various times have exercised upon his 
friend. Coleridge wis on a Mediterranean tour to recruit his 
constitution, when the above passage was penned, during 
which expatriation he read a considerable part of the Prelude 
in manuscript. It appears, too, that there must have been 
subsequent relapses into that wretched dejection which fas- 
tened on him so early. His mental frame must have been 
much more tranquil at the period which must be assigned to 
these splendid apostrophes : — ^though perhax)s it never till 
near the close of his life recovered its equilibrium to the extent 
to warrant the eulogy of the lines just quoted, which were 
dictated, probably, rather by hope than by assurance. At 
the close of the eleventh book of the Prelude — (we wish we 
could give it entire — for on the^ whole, perhaps, it is the 
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most classical and finely-sustained part of the volume) — 
there are some reflections, conceived in that republican 
spirit which it is well-known that the crisis of the first 
French Ptcvolution excited in both these poets, on the coro- 
nation at Notre Dame, and the Sicilian indifierence to 
the voice by which her buried Timoleon yet spake. He con- 
tinues : — 

“ But indignation works where hope is not, 

“ And thou, O Friend ^ wilt he refreshed. There is 
One great^society alone on earth : 

“ The noble Living and the noble Dead. 

“ Thine he such converse strong and sanative, 

** A ladder for thy spirit to reascend 
“ To health and joy and pure contentedness. 

Perhaps then there ^vas still some reason to dread the endu- 
rance of that melancholy temperament and the absence of 
bland and comfortable persuasions — (the one, no doubt, 
instigated, and the other subdued, by early ^experience of 
domestic disappointment and pliysical nain) wliich he has so 
passionately represented in the charact» r of Alhadra. 

* It were a lot divine in some small 5ki!F 
** Along s nhe ocean’s boundless bOAitudc, 

“ 1*0 Ho.ii Ter ever >vith a '’onrse 

'' And tiiink myself the only being alive 1’^ 

Alas ! that these, as we presume, presciences of Words- 
worth were to be so completely and fatally fulfilled in one 
who, under serencr fortunes, might have ripened all the 
yearnings of his consummate promise. But as he himseK 
writes in perhaps his noblest ode 

“ Would we aught behold of higher worth 
“ Than hath this cold inanimate world allowed 
** To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd 
Ah I from the soul itself must issue forth 
** A light, a glory, a fair luminous eloud 
“ Enveloping the earth — 

“ And from the soul itsef there must be sent 
A sweet and potent voice qf its own hirth 
“ Of all sweet sounds the life and element 1” 

We have been carried further than we would, and now re- 
turn to a few more lines of the noble peroration of the 
eleventh book of the Prelude. 

I feel for thee, must utter what I feel : 

The sympathies erewhile in part discharged 
“ Gather amsh, and will have vent again ; 
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** My own delights do scarcely seem to me 
** My own delights : the lordly Alps themselves, 

“ Those rosy peaks, from which the morning looks 
Abroad on many nations, are no more 
** For me that image of pure gladsomcness 
“ Which they were wont to be. Through kindred scenes. 

For purpose, at a time, how different, 

“ Thou tak^st thy way, carrying the heart and soul 
“ That Nature gives to poets, now by thought 
“ Matured, and in the summer of their strength. 

“ Oh ! -wrap him in your shades, ye giant woods, 

“ On Etna’s side ; and thou, O flowing fijjld 
Of Enna ! is there not some nook of thine, 

** From the first ])lay-time of the infant world 
" Kept sacred to restorative delight, 

“ When from afar invoked by anxious love 

“ Our prayers have been accepted ; thou wilt stand 
** On Etna’s summit, above earth and sea, 

** Triumphant, w'inniiig from the invaded heaven 
** Thoughts without bounds, magnificent designs, 

“ Worthy of poets who attuned their harps 
“In wood and echoing cave, for discipline 
“ Of heroes ; or, in reverence to the gods, 

“ ’Mid temples served by sapient priests, and choirs 
“ Of virgins crowned with roses.” 

Now if such as this — (and tliey abound) be not gems 
of the purest water, we wonder where these are to be met 
with. All large ori(]mal works — (and this is peculiarly so — 
we have no other poetical autobiography on such a scale, 
perhaps, in any clas.sical language) — ^require a certain time, 
and labour of illustration to test the pretensions on which 
they claim a pcrmanancc; and wc do not pretend in the 
four or five months during which our eyes and thoughts have 
been now and then upon the Prelude, to have acquired, even 
for our own satisfaction, a full ascertainment of its value, 
either as a unity, or relatively to its author's other writings. 
But we have not a doubt that it is sure to live, and achieve 
homage for Wordsworth's genius which it had not won with- 
out it, as long as ever there is a literature in England or 
in English. 

Wordsworth's Alpine tour affords him scope for some de- 
lightful reminiscences : — though enamoured of liberty equally 
with his friend, his gentler mind revolted at the irevolu- 
tiona^ honors on which Coleridge has been only too apo- 
logetic. At the same time the poems which that extraoi^- 
nary movement suggested to him seem to^us deficient in that 
enthusiasm and energy which characterize Coleric^e's. He 
was repugnant to the acts of ecclesiastical confiscation — as 
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he has finely expressed in the folloMing passage on the Con- 
vent of Chartreuse : — 

“ A place 

“ Of soul-affecting solitude appeared 
“ That far-famed region ; though our eyes had seen, 

“ As towards the sacred mansion we advanced, 

“ Arms flashing, and a military glare 
** Of riotous men commissioned to expel 
“ 'J'he blameless inmates, and belike subvert 
“ That frame of social being, which so lorifr 
‘‘ Had bodied forth the ghostliness of things 
“ In silence visible and perpetual calm. 

“ * Stay, stay your sacrilegious hands!’ — ^Thc voice 
“ Was Nature’s, uttered from her Alpine throne ; 

“ I heard it then, and seem to hear it now — 

‘Your impious work forbear, perish what may, 

“ ‘ Let this one temple last, be this the spot 
“ ‘Of earth devoted to eternity!* 

“ She ceased to sj)eak, but while St. Bruno’s pines 
“ Waved their dark top.s, nol^ silent as they \vavcd, 

“ And while below, along their several beds, 

“ Muniu.red ihe sister streams of Lite and H'^ath, 

“ 'I’lius by conllicting passiojis pres^.. (1, my bvart 
HispMudi d ; ‘ Honour to the patriot’s zeal ! 

“ * Gi*‘i'y to Hope and new-boin Li‘‘. ! 

‘ ‘ Mail to the mighty project's of i)\» time : 

“ ‘ Discci fling sword that Justice wields, do tk u 
' • (io '-)! Ji and })rosper; ai d ye i>urging fires, 

“ ' Lp »o the loftiest tourers of Pride ascend 
‘ Tan lied by t he breath of angry Providcnc *.. 

“ * P.:it oh ! if Past and Future be the wings 
“ * On whose, support liarmoniously conjoined 
“ ‘ Moves the great spirit of human knowledge, spare 
‘ 'J'hc.se courts of mystery, where a step advanced 
“ ‘ Between the jiortals of the shadowy rocks 
“ * Leaves far behind Lifers treacherous vanities. 

“ ‘ For penitential tears and trembling hopes 
“ ‘ Exchanged — to eqj^alisc in God’s pure sight 
“ * Monarch and peasant : be the bouse redeemed 
“ ‘ With its unworldly votaries, for the sake 
“‘Of conquest over sense, hourly achieved 
“ ‘Through faith and roedijtative reason, resting 
“ ‘ Upon the word of heaven-imparted truth, 

“ ‘ Calmly triumphant ; and for humbler claim 
“ * Of that imaginative impulse sent 
“ ‘ From these majestic floods, yon shining clifis, 

“ ‘ The untransmuted shapes of many worlds, 

“ ‘ Cerulean ether’s pure inhabitants, 

“ ‘ These forests unapproachable by death, , 

“ ‘ That shall endure, as long as man endures 
“ ‘ To think, to hone, to woVship, and to feel, 

“ ‘ To struggle, to be lost within himself 
“ ' In trepidation, from the blank abyss 
“ ‘ To look with worldly eyes, and be'consoled.* 

5 k 
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Full of fervour and pathos as these lines are, it is im- 
possible to quote them without a pang. It reminds us of 
the disappointment he was doomed to, at the event of that 
cause which, under some lyservations, he had so enthu- 
siastically espoused — a disappointment, it must be feared, 
never thoroughly overcome — ^which would have made him a 
misanthrope, had he not been born a poet, and even had 
a control upon him so lasting as to give a cast of severity 
to his most familiar intercourses in after life. 

But we must return to the work in hand. Perhaps 
throughout the whole of Wordsvvorth^s writings there are 
not to be found more brilliant marks of what a judicious 
training of the faculties can accomplish than in this record 
of his Alpine tour. It is not of course to be supposed, nor 
is it anywhere implied, that common minds are ca])able 
of acquiring a tnily poetical tone by standard rules of edu- 
cation, but only that individuals on whom the afflatm has 
been conferred* may succeed by methods of discipline in 
controlling its* development. That Wordsworth was a pod, 
must be referred to his natural organization, that ho was the 
poet he was, is mainly ascribable to the school in which he 
learned. The indoefrinations of that school are nowhere more 
distinctly discoverable than in his landscapes, — which are 
quite peculiar — unlike the rapid, broad, and simple drafts 
which made Cicero remark of Homer's scenes that they arc 
rather painting than poetry* — (words which, more or less, 
characterize the descriptions of natural scenery in all great 
poets of action) ; — and much more unlike the cold, passion- 
less monstrosities of Dryden and of Pope ; — they are as copi- 
ous and analysing as the best of Thomson's scenes, and arc 
withal informed by deep thought, and a sort of prophetic 
consciousness of power to intcrprq| the very sentiment which 
actuates every detail of their imagery. It has been ad- 
mirably said of Shakspearet that be drew his images of 
nature “not laboriously, but luckily Wordsworth's scenes 
should be described, contrariwise, as not lucky, but labori- 
ous ; the rest of the commendation is equally true of both. 
Certainly, when either describes anything, we more than 
see it, we feel it too ; and each is “ naturally learned ; need- 
ing not the spectacles of books to read nature ; hut looking 
inward, and finding her there." What can better satisfy 
ns of our later poet's ardent, faithful, dutiful, yet sugges- 
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live and imaginative intimacy with her, than his stereotype 
of actual sights and emotions on the Jlrcven ! 

** From a bare ridge we first beheld 
“ Unveiled the summit of Mont Blanc, and grieved 
To have a soulless image on the eye 
That had usurped upon a living though 
“ That never more could be. The wondrous vale 
Of Chamouny stretched far below, and soon 
“ With its dumb cataracts and streams of ice, 

“ A motionless array of mighty waves. 

Five rivers broad and vast, made rich amends 
“And reconciled us to realities; 

“ 'J'licre small birds warble from the leafy trees, 

“ I’lie eagle soars high in the element, 

“ There doth the reaper bind the yellow sheaf, 

“ The maiden spreads the haycock in the sun, 

“ While Winter like a well-tamed lion walks, 

• “ Descending from the mountain to make sj)ort 

“ Among the cottages by beds of flowers/’ 

Though they are already familiar to mqst readers of 
AVordswortli, yot must we add the lines on thvr Descent of the 
Simplon, u passage which ran hardiv’' be sin^paissed either 
for finish or* solemnity, which ath <k a fino example of 
the eoulestenee of remote ideas iuid;;r *the plastic p^wer of 
the imagiriatiou. 


“ Brook and road 

‘Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy Pass 
“ And with them did we journey several hours 
“ At a slow step. The immeasurable height 
“ Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 

“ The stationary blast of waterfalls, 

“ And in the narrow rent, at every turn, 

“ Winds thwarting winds bewildered and forlorn, 

“ The torrents shooting from the clear blue sl;y, 

“ Tlie rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 

“ Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
“ As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
** And giddy prospect of the raving 8n*eam, 

“The unfettered clouds and regions of the heavens, 

“ Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light — 

“ Were all the workings of one mind, the features 
“ Of the samfe face, blossoms upon one tree, 

“ Characters of the great Apoc^yjpse, 

“ The ty^s and symbols of Eternity 
“ Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.” 

The account which our Poet renders of his sojourn in 
London, immediately following this Continental tour, is 
strikingly different* from the other parts of the Prelude, and, 
we must add, from what we had ourselves looked for. The 
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entrance of a man of cultivated intellect and reflective turn 
upon so vast and fertile a scene for philosophical observation 
of humanity did dispose us to anticipate that the prevailing 
tone of these recollections would be somewhat higher than 
we yet consider them to be. Indeed in one part of this 
Book (the sevenih) Wordsworth himself seems to have 
felt that he might be losing an occasion in giving perma- 
nence to the discursive sallies of an idler about Town. We 
allude to his splendid panegyric on the eloquence of Burke, 
whom, if we remember right, we have somewhere read that 
he was used to class with Shakspeare and Newton as the 
first geniuses which the British Islands have produced. 

“ Pass we to that great stage 
“Where senators, tongue -favoured men, perform, 

“ Admired and envied. Oh ! the heating heart, 

“ When one among the prime of these rose wp,-~ 

“ One, of whose name from childhood we had heard 
“ Familisidy, a household term, like those, 

“ The Bedfords, Glosters, Salsburys, of old 
“ Whom the fifth Harry talks of. Silence ! hush I 
This is no trifler, no short-flighted wit, 

“ No stammerer of a minute, painfully 
“ Delivered. ‘No 1 the Orator hath yoked 
“ The Hours, like young Aurora, to his car : 

“ Thrice welcome Presence ! how can patience e’er 
" Grow weary of attending on a track 
“ That kindles with such glory ! All are charmed, 

‘ Astonished ; like a hero in romance 

* He winds away his never-ending horn ; 

‘ Words follow words, sense seems to follow sense ; 

‘ What memory and what logic I till the strain 

* Transcendent, superhuman as it seemed, 

‘ Grows tedious even in a young man’s ear. 

“ Genius of Burke ! Forgive the pen sedu ed 
** By specious wonders, and too slow to tell 

* Of what the ingenuous, what bewildered men, 

‘ Beginning to mistrust their boastful guides, 

‘ And wise men, willing to grow wiser, caught, 

‘ Rapt auditors I from thy most eloquent tongue*- 

* Now mute, for ever mute, in the cold grave. 

‘ I see him, — old, hut vigorous in age, — 

* Stand like an oak whose stag-horn branches start 

* Out of its leafy brow, the more to awe 

‘ llie younger brethren of the grove.” • 

The remainder of the passage, (which is too long for us) 
describing the topics of his mighty oratory ; the murmurs 
of the forward multitude, 

“ As the winds fret within the ^olian cave 
“ Galled by their monarch’s chain ; 
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the struggles of provoked passion ; and again the interven- 
tion of those memorable moments 

“ "VVhen Wisdom, like the Goddess from Jove’s brain, 

“ Broke forth in armour of resplendent words, 

“ Startling the Synod,” 

breathes equal intelligence, sensibility and fervour. But 
generally, the discourse is of a much lighter tone, — indeed, 
such as the eye least trained to the poetic sentiment will 
glance over with a gusto. We will give one of the more 
humourous etchings; — of a race which is, we fear, not yet quite 
extinct, and its accuracy may be relied on — ^it being the last 
topic on which W ordsworth woulj^ expend a profligate wit ; 
and indeed he tells us that at this period of his life he was 
not insensible to the triumphs of pulpit oratory, though its 
occasions, then as still, were too often forfeited by manners 
sadly out of placc^^ ; — 

“ There have I seen a comely bachelor 
“ Fresh from a toilet of two hours, iiscepd 
** His rostrum, with seraphic glance loot up, 

“ And, in a tone elaborately low 
Beginning, lead his voice through a maze 
A iniimet course • r.nd, winding up hi mouth, 

” From time tij time, into an orifice 
“ Most delicate, a lurking eyelet, small, 

“ And only not invisible, again 
“ Open it out, diffusing thence a smile 
“ Of raj)t irradiation, exquisite. 

” Meanwdiile the Evangelists, Isaiah, Job, 

“ Moses, and he who penned, the other day, 

** The Death of Abel, Shakspeare, and the Bard 
Whose genius spangled o’er a gloomy theme 
** With fancies thick as his inspiring stars, 

“ And Ossian (doubt not, ’tis the naked truth) 

“ Summoned from streamy Morven — each and all 
“ Would, in their turns, lend ornaments and flowers 
“ To entwine the crook of eloquence that helped 
“ This pretty shepherd, pride of all the plains, 

“ To rule and guide his captivated flock.” 

• 

The descriptions of the drolls and prodigies of the streets, 
Sadler’s Wells and Bartholomew Fair, arc all admirable in 
their way, though, we must say, that we hardly yet discern 
how they are in keeping with the serious and meditative 
manner which is prevalent in the poem. And this notwith- 
standing the sentiment of their limner, that they 

“ Will not be scorned by them. 

Who, looking inward, have observed the ties 
** That bind the perishable hours qf life 
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** Each to the other, and the curious props 
“ By which the world of memory and of thoug^ht 
Exists and is maintained.” 

But, as we said before, we are well aware that if is only by 
an intimacy of years’ duration that the principles on which 
the several details of a really great poem are blended and 
compacted become apparent — and we are fully persuaded 
that where there is so much of what is noble in sentiment 
and elevated in expression, the cautious critic will not be 
depreciatory for some seeming incongruities, lest at last he 
find that his judgment has erred. Uniformity, it has justly 
been said, is the attribute of mediocrity rather than of great- 
ness ; there is no work on %arth which presents not abundant 
room for specious fault-finding ; still, if all which have seemed 
to censors to be mere conceits or commonplaces, (or even all 
whose place in the text has never yet been accounted for on 
any theory of its construction) were to be allow'cd to dim 
the lustre of o;ir Homer or our Dante, our Shakspdhrc or our 
Milton, there wouH be but the second magnitudes to light 
the firmament. For our parts, we have learnt credulity 
enough to mistrust the impremriety of a discourse ou 
monkeys and roundabouts, horses of knowledge, and the 
learned pig, 

“ All out of the way, far-fetched, perverted things, 

** All freaks of nature, all Promethean thoughts 
** Of man, his dullness, madness, and their feats 
** All jumhled up together, to compose 
A Parliament of Monsters,” — 

if its artist only set it on his canvass by such a picture as 
this : — 


A scene that takes, with small internal help, 

” Possession of the faculties, — the peace 
** That comes with night ; the deep solemnity 
Of nature's intermediate^ hours of rest. 

When the great tide of human life stands still ; 

“ ’Hie business of the day to come, unborn ; 

" Of that gone by, locked up as in the grave { 

The blended emmuess of the heavens and earth. 
Moonlight and stars, and empty streets, and sounds 
** Unfrequent as in deserts ; at late hours 
Of winter evenings, when unwholesome rains 
** Are falling hard, with people yet astir, 

“ The feeble salutation from the voice 
** Of some unhappy woman, now and th?n 
Heard as we pass, when no one looks about, 

“ Nothing is listened to.” 
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We may further account for our own diffidence in passing 
judgment against the grouping introduced in this singularly 
constructed account of city scenes and reflections, by the 
weighty language in which we find it justified by its author. 

“ Though the picture weary out the eye. 

By nature an unmanageable sight, 

“ It is not wholly so to him who looks 
“ In steadiness, who hath among least things 
“ An under-sense of greatest ; sees the parts 
“ As parts, but with a feeling of the whole.” 

♦ ♦»**** * 

“ 'Fhis did I feel in I^indon’s vast domain. 

“ The Spirit of Nature was upon me there ; 

“ The soul of Beauty and enduring Life 
” Vouclisafed her inspiration, and diffused, 

“ Through meagre lines and colours, and the press 
“ Of self-destroying, transitory things 
“ Composure, and ennobling Harmony.” 

On our Autlior’isi return to iiis natiio hills, he occupied 
himself witli a retrospect of his hithctto life tracing the 
large philanthropy of his bosom to an (‘ .‘'ly fannliarity with 
Natiire and liev works. In the eighth .ik)ok lie tiius glances 
at all the more reu arkable features in his educaticn, up to the 
point at which wo ire now arrived. seems to us that this 
portion of tin*. Prehide (especially its earlier pages) will long 
be referred to both as an Idyl of consummate beauty, and 
as an admirable example of blended sweetness and reflection. 
The ])icturc of a village fair is a model of the pastoral style ; 
a rich, and often gorgeous toue of colour licightens the ob- 
jects which are cast profusely into a narrative wlu,*re the whole 
enchantment of the Poet^s experiences and imaginations, — 

** Sumptuous dreams of flowery lawn.s, with domes 
" Of pleasure sprinkled over, shady dells 
” For eastern monasteries, sunny mounts 
** With temples crested, bridges, gondolas, 

** Rocks, dens, and groves of foliage taught to melt 
** Into each other their obsequious* hues, 

** Vanished and vanishing in subtle chase 
“ Too fine to be pursued,” — 

are all summoned to waive their pretensions in favour of the 
loveliness of his native Helvellyn. We were not prepared, at 
this period of his life, to credit Wordsworth with such vari- 
ed stores of learning as are here indicated, whose riches, 
lavishly accumulatpdi, he has cast into forms of delicately 
wrought proportions. It is not easy to cull a blossom which 
may denote the grace of the garland— let our readers take 
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this one — the tiniest — ^far from the most luxuriant — yet alto- 
gether exquisite : — 

Smooth life had flock and shepherd in old time, 

“ 1 -iong springs and tepid \nnters, on the banka 
** Of delicate Galeaus ; and no less 
“ Those scattered among Adria’s myrtle shores : 

Smooth life had herdsman, and his snow-white herd 

To triumphs and to sacrificial rites 
“ Devoted, on the inviolable stream 
“ Of rich Clitumnus ; and the goat-herd lived 
“ As calmly, underneath the pleasant brows 
“ Of cool Lucretilis, where the pipe was heard 
“ Of Pan, invisible God, thrilling the rocks 
“ With tutelary music, from all harm 
" Tlie fold protecting.’^ 

Music to our ear as excellent as that in which Virgil lias 
commemorated the pasturages of Greece. Yet tliese are 
but the ornaments of a very goodly framework, which needs 
not any meritrreious aids. There is a homely, wholesome, 
loving tone pl’evale;nt in the book, — a tine appreciation of 
humble English life, its frec-heartedness, its honesty, its 
piety, industry, and simplicity, which must take the least 
discerning, and might win for Wordsworth, as for Thomson, 
that (as it was said by one) truest of all fame, to bo thumbed 
on the settle of a wayside inn. We doubt if there be any- 
thing even in Theocritus more fa.scinating than the picture, 
which we now transfer. 


“ Hail to you 

“ Moors, mountains, headlands, and ye hollow vales, 

“ Ye deep long channels for the Atlantic’s voice, 

Powers of my native region ! ye that seize 
“ The heart with firmer grasp ! Your srif'ws and streams 
“ Ungovernable, and your terrifying winds, 

‘‘ ITiat howl 80 dismally for him who treads 
“ Companionless your awful solitudes ! 

“ There ’tis the shepherd’s task the winter long 
“ To wait upon the storms : of their approach 
** Sagacious, into sheltering caves he drives 
** His flock, and thither from the homestead hears 
" A toilsome burden up the craggy w^ays, 

** And deals it out, their regular nourishment 
** Strewn on the frozen snow. And when the spring 
“ I^joks out, and all the pastures dance with lambs, 

“ And when the flock, with warmer weather, climbs 
“ Higher and higher, him his office leads 
“ To watch their goings, whatsoever track 
The wanderers choose. For this he quits his home 
** At day-spring, and no sooner doth the*^ 8 un 
“ Begin to strike him with a fire-like heat, 

“ Than he lies down upon some shining rock, 
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** And breakfasts with his dog. When they have stolen. 

As is their wont, a pittance from strict time, 

“ For rest not needed or exchange of love, 

“ Then from his couch he starts : and now his feet 
** Crush out a livelier fragrance from the flowers 
** Of lowly thyme, by Nature's skill enwrought 
** In the ^d turf : the lingering dews of mom 
** Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he hies, 

" His staff* protending like a hunter’s spear, 

“ Or by its aid leaping from crag to cragy 
“ And o’er the brawling beds of unbridged streams. 

Philosophy, methinks, at Fancy’s call, 

“ Might deign to follow him through what he does 
“ Or sees in his day’s march ; himself he feels, 

“ In those vast regions where his service lies, 

“ A freeman, wedded to his life of hoj>e 
'' And hazard, and hard labours interchanged 
“ With that majestic indolence so dear 
** To native man. A rambling schoolboy, thus 
1 felt his presence in his own domains, 

** As of a lord and master, or a power, 

“ Or genius, under Nature, uiider Oocl> 

** Presiding ; and sex'^erest solitude 
“ Had more commanding looks when he was thm 

The Poet sliall himself tell the eifecV j^jroducc upon his 
mind by such in tcrcoranj unions, anxl the current iuslmcilon 
which they arc calcnlated to convej : — 

Thus was man 

“ Ennobled outwardly before my sight ; 

“ And thus iny heart was early introduced 
“ To an unconscious love and reverence 
“ Of human nature ; hence the human form 
“ To me became an index of delight, 

“ Of grace and honour, power and worthiness.” 

# ♦ * # *• ♦ 

And so we all of us in some degree 
“ Arc led to knowledge, wheresoever led 
And howsoever ; were it otherwise, 

“ And wc found evil fast as we find good 
“ In our first years, or think that it is found, 

** How could the innocent heart bear up and live 

But before this retrospective point iu the autobiography, 
and immediately from London, Wordsworth appears to have 
revisited the Continent, and to have past two years amid the 
stirring scenes of the French Bevolution. The incidents of 
this sojourn are told in the ninth and tenth books of the 
Prelude^ the eleventh being for the most part apologetical 
and vindicative of the warmth with which he espoused the 
popular cause whose catastrophe awakened in him so keen 
a sense of defeat and disappointment. His impulses and 
reveries do seem somewhat more sound-minded than were 
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those of his friend Coleridge, for too long the panegyrist of 
what had revealed itself to be the most atrocious combina- 
tion of wickedness and ferocity which ancient or modern 
times have ever witnessed ; but still it must be owned his 
feelings carried him to vast excesses, the which how deeply he 
deplored, his whole after life is the witness. The following 
lines will indicate both his incitations and his hopes. The 
scene is laid in afforest meadow of the Loire department, 
and his companion, General Beaupuis, with whom he formed 
a strict intimacy, the ‘‘ patrlot^^ who fell in command of the 
army on the Loire. 

“ We chanced 

One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 

“ Who crept along fitting her languid gait 
“ Unto a heifer ^8 motion, by a cord 
“ "Hed to her arm, and ])icking thus from the lane 
“ Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid hands 
“ Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude ; and at the sight my friend 
In agitation said, ‘ Tis against that 
‘That we ire fighting.* 1 with him believed 
“ That a benignant spirit was abroad 
“ Which might not be withstood, that poverty 
“ Abject as this, would in a little time 
“ Be found no more, that we should 4Bee the earth 
“ Unlhwarted in her wish to recompense 
“The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil, 

“ All institutes for ever blotted out 
“ That legalized exclusion, empty pomp 
Abolished, sensmil state and cruel power, 

“ W’helher by edict of the one or few ; 

“ And finally, as sum and crown of all, 

“ Should see the people having a strong hand 
“In framing their own laws ; whence better days 
“ To all mankind.** 

Worthy desires, doubtless, under dutf limits and observ- 
ances ; but wliich the noblest hearts in Europe, at that disas- 
trous period, were content to compass too unscrupulously. 
It is a sad thing to find that he who was among Nature's 
gentlest ^devotees could fashion an extenuation for the atro- 
cities of September. But so it is. Commemorating the pro- 
clamation of the Republic, he continues : — 

“ Lamentable crimes, 

“ Tis true, had gone before this hour, dire work 
“ Of massacre, in which the senseless sword 
“ Was prayed to as a judge; but these were past, 

“ Earth freed from them for ever, as was thought,-— 

“ Ephemeral monsters, to be seen but ence ! 

“ 'Fhings that could only shew themselves and die. 

Cheered by this hope, to Paris I returned ;** 
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and then, he declares, to an ardour hitherto unfelt,^^ in con- 
templatinj^ the monarch-laden Bastile, and the shot-drilled 
palace, and all the recent scenes of brutality and blood! 
Even the signal failure of Louvet^s impeachment of Robes- 
pierre and the Terrorists does not seem to have inspired any 
dread for the event. We have been seldom so much asto- 
nished as by the disclosure i&ade in our next extract, that 
even the high spirit of patriotism which ,is so strong a fea- 
ture in Words worth^s character was over-clouded by the 
• policy of the jgreat war minister. In the very heat of the 
troubles, he tells us. 


“ Now I thankfully acknowledge 
“ Forced by the gracious providence of Heaven, — 

“ To England I returned, else (though assured 
“ Tliat I both was and must be of small weight, 

“ No better than a landsman on the deck 
“ Or a ship struggling with a hideous storm) 

** Doubtless 1 should have then made common cause 
“ IViih some who perished; haply, perished tAo !” 

And then, adding that his affections cohld not be rivetted 
on the abolition of the Slave Trade, be cause, ^^»rsooth, ht 
thought that must correct itself on the stablishmeut of the 
canons of patriotism which were finding their development 
in France, he goes on : — 

“ What, then, were my emotions, when in arms 
“ Britain put forth her free-born strength in league, 

“ Oh pity and shame ! with those confederate Powers ! 

** Not in iny single self alone 1 found, 

“ But in the minds of all ingenuous youth. 

Change and subversion from that hour. No shock 
** Given to my moral nature had I known 
Down to that very moment ; neither lapse 
** Nor turn of* sentiment that might be named 
** A revolution, save at this one time ; 

** All else was progress in the self-same path 
“ On which, with a diversity of pace, 

“ I had been travelling ; this a stride at once 
Into another region. As a light 
“ And pliant harebell, swinging in the breeze 
“ On some grey rock — ^its birth-place — so had I 
“ Wantoned, fast rooted on the ancient tower 
“ Of my beloved country, wishing not 
" A hap))ier fortune than to wither there : 

“ Now was 1 from that pleasant station torn 
tost about in whirlwind.’’ 

It is impossible^ too deeply to deplore aud wonder at 
this melancholy infatuation in so remarkable and great a 
man, which for a time completely unhinged him for the 
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high purposes of his being ; fortified him for the actual 
witness of the most appalling violations of every social and 
human tie, without the smallest trepidation for the future ; 
gave him the ready plea of an imbecile and iniquitous 
government as the only expiation of the most extravagant 
excesses and immoralities; and even long after the more 
cordate of the patriots,” iftdignant and agonized, had 
seceded from the Assembly, and the orator on whose tongue 
he had hung entranced, had denounced, in perhaps the most 
eloquent passage of modern English, those “ who could 
endure to have this unnatural, insolent, and savage despotism 
called liberty,” could assist him still to asseverate that 

“ Much have they to account for, who could tear, 

** By violence, at one decisive rent, 

“ From the best youth of England their dear i>ride, 

“Their joy in England.** 

Yet these are actually the words in which, two years after 
Air. Burke's death, he moralizes on the departure from 
Portsmouth, of the proud fleet which bears the red -cross 
flag on that unworthy service.” The assassination of the 
illustrious Madame lloland could not disenchant him ; — he 
makes a touching allusion to her last words — and then at 
once retires behind the fence which had so betray (‘d him — 
the a>\ful, unpardonable abuse of the sacred cause of Li- 
berty : — 

“ The Invaders fared as they deserved : 

“The Herculean Commonwealth put forth her anus, 

“ And throttled with an infant godhead’s might 
“ 'I’he snakes about her cradle ; that was well, 

“ And as it should be.’* 

At length came the fall of Robespierre. One would have 
thought that the work of the Terrorists, and their retribu- 
tion, might have disenchanted him. But no — all the inno- 
cent blood which had been spilled, and the sight of men 
in the throne of legislation, who were fit only to he the ob- 
jects of criminal justice,”* he still considered as in the 
order of sublime behests,” and wTites still hopefully ! 

“ ' Come now, ye golden times,’ 

“ Thus said I, pouring on those open sandsf 
“ A hymn of triumph : * as the morning comes 
“ ‘ From out the bosom of the night, come ye : 

“ ‘ Thus far our trust is verified ; behold I 
“ * They who with clumsy desperation brought 


* Burke. 


t Of Jjake I.<oven, 
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“ ‘ A river of Blood, and preached that nothing; else 
** * Could clfanse the Aug^ean stable, by the might 
“ * Of their own helper have been sw'cpt away ; 

‘ Their madness stands declared and visible : 

“ ‘ Elsewhere will safety now be sought, and earth 
" ‘ March firmly towards righteousness and peace.’ ” 

Golden times, indeed ! In whicli lie soon acknowledged that 

every thing was w^anting which might give 
** Courage to those who looked for good by light 
“ Of rational Experience,’^ 

and not long after saw the phantom which he had worship- 
ped trampled by a Pope summoned to crown an Emperor. 
Thanks from all generations will be her meed who dispelled 
his fascinations — while he hesitated, was perplexed, depress- 
ed, bewildered, 


‘ Then it was — 

‘‘'Fhank^ to thj bounteous Civer (;f ill good! — 

“ Th.'it that beloved Sisti r in whose si yht • 

“Those days were past, now speaking ib a vou: ” 

“ Of sudden ndinonilion — like a brook 
“'Fhal did but cross a lonely road, aiol now 
“ Is hr ard, felt, and caught at t.* f^y turn, 

** Conijsinion nevtr lost throuih ma*'y a league — 

“ Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
“ With my true self ; for, though bedimmed and changed, 

“ Much, as it seemed, I was no further changed 
“ Than as a clouded and a waning moon : 

“ She whispered still that brightness would return, 

“ She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
“ A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 

“ And that alone, *my office upon earth.'’ 

, No one ever, more intensely than has Wordsworth himself, 
can mourn over the retrogression which his mind incurred 
from familiarity with these revolting scenes. The paralysis 
which overspread his whole intellect is utterly, unaccountable. 
The opening of the twelfth Book, from which we have already 
largely quoted, sufficiently testifies to these points. The 
happy influence of his sister, however, was sur^tained and 
accelerated by recurrence to Ids first loves. The degradation 
which his mind contracted was, to use his own word, tramimt. 
By casting himself back on those “ spots of time which with 
distinct pre-eminence retain a renovating virtne,^^ his whole 
intellectual stature was nourished and repaired. How grace- 
fully expressed is l|is recurrence to his original satisfactions, 
after the disappointments and anxieties of his more adven- 
turous wanderings ! 
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“ Oh ! next to one dear state of bliss, vouchsafed 
“ Alas ! to few, in this untoward world, % 

** The bliss of walkings daily in life’s prime 
“ Through field or forest, with the maid we love, « 

“ While yet our hearts are young, while yet we breathe 
** Nothing but happiness, in some lone nook, 

Deep vale, or anywhere, the home of both, 

“ From which it would be misery to stir : 

** Oh ! next to such en jojrment of our youth, 

“ In my esteem, next to such dear delight, 

“ Was that of wandering on from day to day 
“ Where I could meditate in peace, and cull 
“ Knowledge that step by step might lead me on 
“ To wisdom ; or, as lightsome as a bird 
“ Wafted upon the winds from distant lands, 

Sing notes of greeting to strange fields or groves, 

“ Which lacked not voice to welcome me in turn ; 

“ And when that pleasant toil had ceased to please, 

“ Converse with men, when, if we meet a face 
“ We almost meet a friend, on naked iieaths 
** With long long ways before, by cottage bench, 

" Or welk-spring where the weary traveller rests.” 

• 

Towards the close of the voRimc, the verse assumes a still 
more elevated tone and scntcntiou.s inspiration. The nobler 
communities of man with man wxre never most competently 
avowed and graced. TJic fine discernment of humble virtue^ 
which is so amiable a trait throughout, is cast in lovelier and 
more delicate fabrics. 

How oft high service is performed within. 

When all the external roan is rude in show, — 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and gold. 

But a mere mountain chapel, that protects 
“ Its simple worshippers from sun and shower.” 

Withal there is a perfect absence of that, we fear, growing 
disparagement of more exalted merit, and of the negation, 
too prominent in some modern schemes of social amendment, 
of those penalties which poverty does often righteously draw 
down upon itself; and in place of this, a bland, affectionate, 
cordial, human sentiment, intent (irrespective of place or 
person) on decrying evil, and ensuring goodness her reward, 
redolent of love and duty, and for nothing so zealous as 
their universal recognition. The whole of the conclusion is 
a wonderful commentary on those high capacities and endow- 
ments which that Apostle, who was the beloved of his Lord, 
asserts of the love with which he warmed. 

" By love subsists. • 

" All lasting grandeur, by pervading love ; 

” That gone, we are as dust.— Behold the fields 
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** In balmy spring-tide full of rising flowers 
“ And joyous creatures ; see that pair, the lamb 
And the lamb’s mother, and their tender ways 
** Shall touch thee to the heart ; thou callest this love, 

“ And not inaptly so, for love it is 
“ Far as it carries thee. In some green bower 
“ Rest, and be not alone, but have thou there 
“ The one, who is thy choice of all the world : 

“ I'hfere linger, listening, gazing with delight 
** Impassioned, but delight how pitiable 
*** Unless this love by a still higher love 
** Be hallowed,, love that breathes not without awe ; 

“ Love that adores^ but on the knees of prayer, 

** By heaven inspired, that frees from chains the soul, 

“ Jjifted, in union with the purest, best, 

“ Of earth-horn passions, on the wings of praise, 

** Bearing a tribute to the Almighty's Throne." 

With a commemoration of his sister, his wife, his friend, 
worthy of the pride and exultation of all of them, (though 
ejich wen; of the worthiest) concludes — (wc write it after 
cxmsiderahle, pat^'env, and conscientious studyj - -the noblest 
legacy which a departed poaAhas beqiu athed to his genera- 
tion for many an age — pcrlu* in ffriy a. 3. 

His nnmhei , in the niches built for renown of Jus conntry^s 
muse, ho has long possessed for eYcr-^f fth, i nly for the 
immortal four^ ivho wear an older, but not a greener or a 
profuscr laurel Another, in the flight of years, may lake 
ins stand at the same elevation ; hut not one can ever gain- 
say the portion and prerogative which he has achieved. We 
speak of him only as a Poet — ^for in the several parts, in 
which, for a small portion of his life, he is, in the Prelude, 
his own biographer — Poet, Philosopher, Friend, Philanthro- 
pist, Christian — there is no human probability tliat the world 
will ever see such a second. 
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BEES. 

Teneri dves, 

Et seduli colotii, 

Et incola beati 
Hortorum redolentium, 
Gens divino 
Ebria rore ! 


I. 

Ye ever busy, gentle bees ! 

In life’s early dream ; 

Busy on the red rose trees, 

Floating down the summer breeze. 
Humming in the beam. 

II. 

I was full of happy leisure, 
Frolickfiome and free 
Through the woods i roved at pleasure 
Dearer far than golden treasure 
Were the flowers to me. 

III. 

Ruddy juices would ye sip 
From the pheasant’s-eyes, 

Then with overflowing lip, 

On the pallid lily’s tip 
Spill your scarlet dyes. 

IV. 

Yes 1 1 watched your merry trade, 
Pleasant artizans ! 

Near the hive unstung I played. 

And with wonderment surveyed 
All your subtle plans. 


Daniel Heinsius. 

V. 

Busy 1 in turn am grown. 

And we seldom meet ; 

I am working in the town. 

Ye arc murmuring o’er the down 
Where the brooms are sweet. 

VI. 

Nobler aims engage my brain : 

Still, in silent hours, 

, ^^ant 1 for the fields again, 
pi^nd for you, ye little train, 

And for common flowers. 

VII. 

Should I last till hairs are gray, 

Till the task is done ; 

To the woods I will away, 

Life shall ended be in May, 

As it was begun. 

VIII. 

Little feet may gently tread 
O’er the niossy grass ; 
little hands may gentle lead 
Sober steps, whore branches spread 
And the shadows pass. 


IX 

And if then your busy hum 
Fall upon my cars, 

Once again shall visions come. 
Visions of a happy home, 

And the buried years ! 
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III. 

MAJOR EDWARDES’S "YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER."* 

The notice of numerous critics has been attracted to this 
book by the fame of the author^s exploits/ and the interest at- 
taching to the subject announced for discussion. It might 
be thought therefore that we arc somewhat late in reviewing 
a work which has been already treated of by nearly all the 
Eiiglisli periodicals. But wc believe that, with few excep- 
tions, the reviews have hitherto consisted of literary disquisi- 
tions and general observations. First there come some re- 
marks about the sword and the pen, some historical associa- 
tions, some finely-written sentences that serve to exhibit the 
reviewer’s erudition and eloquence, — and then follows a string 
of extracts taken more or less at random. We imagine 
therefore, that there is yet much room for an enquiry into 
tlio real (liiKcuitics of the author’s situatioil, tlio merits of 
his measures, the nature of hjs proceedings, Such an analy- 
sis wc shall, attempt to give. Wc slr<*^l not vi ^ with our 
abler brclhrcn in high-flown sentiments and diction. We 
have no graceful tiioi,ights to enunciate, no classical allusions 
to otter — but wn know something of vno Punjab, and have 
studied th(. hook more thoroughly aud carefully })erLaps 
than our biiiliant contemporaries, and we shall aim at the 
practical purpose of (estimating the value of its contents. 

The author has in his preface avoweci three objects for 
which this book was written — first, to describe the subjuga- 
tion of Buunoo — second, to explain the duties of political 
officers in the East — third, to record the results of local ex- 
perience in the Trans-Indus districts of the Punjab Wc 
shall subsequently have occasion to point out that another 
and a fourth purpose has been answered by the publication 
of this work, namely, the historical elucidation of tlie last 
Sikh war. 

But at present we shall confine our attention to the three 
points marked out by the author, and shall consider how 
these objects were gained, and in wffiat way their accomplish* 
ment has been set forth in the volumes before us. 

The subjugation of Bunnoo, then, will first be treated of. 
The geography of Bunnoo will of course be best understood 
by a reference to the map, but its position may be per- 


* “ A Year on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-9. By Major Herbert B. 
Edwardes, C.B. In 2 volumes : London. Richard Bentley. 1851.” 
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haps inUlligibly defined as follows. Beyond the Indus (i. c. 
on the west side) and parallel with the river, there runs 
due north a chain of mountains called the Sulemani Range. 
At Icngtli this Range is met at right angles hy the 
ranges which extend to the Indus. In the corner thus 
formed at the junction of the mountainous ranges, lies 
the valley of Bunnoo. The territory of Bunnoo is about 75 
miles long and 30 broad, including hills and mountains. On 
three sides it is shut in by mountains; and is intersected 
by two rivers. It is a beautiful country, splendidly pic- 
turesque, and profusely fertile ; and covered with a network 
of canals of water-courses. The soil, though idly and igno- 
rantly cultivated, yields a rich variety of crop, tree, slirub, 
and flower. Its people were a mixed and mongrel breed of 
Afghan extraction, with all the vices and none of the virtues 
of Afghans, -without laws, learning, morality, or civilization. 
Their religion was nothing more than tlie lowest supersti- 
tion : their internal government, if such it could be called, 
was a mere machine for the perpetuation of tyranny and 
the organization of strife. In short — Bunnoo -was one of 
those lands w^hcre “ all save the spirit of man is divine.'^ It 
originally belonged* to Cabul. But when the kingdom of 
Cabal sank into decay, and the kingdom of liahorc rose 
into vigour, the Bunnoo people threw of the yoke of the 
one and refused to put on the yoke of the other. The 
Sikhs, however, always claimed tribute, but the tribute 
money, although fi^^ed at the moderate sura of half a lakh, was 
never paid. So they used occasionally to send over an army 
at the harvest season to plunder the valley and bring back 
the spoils to Lahore. After the first Sikh war, wdieii the 
Punjab administration was placed under the control of the 
British Government, one of the first measures proposed by 
the Durbar to the Resident was the dispatch of a devastating 
force to Bunnoo. The force was sent : but to prevent excess 
and spoliation, a British officer was deputed to accompany 
it. This officer was our author. This first expedition in 
1847 w^as, fiscally speaking, not very successful. Rapine and 
slaughter having been stopped, the Sikh soldiery found them- 
selves unable to collect much revenue. But our author 
made the best of the opportunity thus afforded for ascer- 
taining the nature, strength, and resources of the district ; 
and towards the close of the same year, he returned with a 
considerable force for the purpose of turning the wild and 
incorrigible denizens of this valley into good subjects of the 
Maharajah. 
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The magnitude and difficulty of the task will he best 
estimated after a brief sketch of the state of society at that 
period. But we desire to refer our readers to the author^s 
most able and interesting accoimt^ of which an epitome will 
not convey an adequate idea. 

The country was studded with about 400 mud forts — there 
was no village or town without a fort. Each village paid 
obedience to a chief or Mullick. The cliief was an individual 
who, by violence, accident, birth, influence, or by any means 
whatever, had managed to win superiority over his fellows. 
The cliicfs of a few forts would generally own allegiance to 
some Mullick more powerful than his neighbours, and thus 
grew up tuppehs or divisions. At this period there were, 
about 20 divisions in .Buiinoo, and in order that intestine 
feud might be rendered efficient , half the tuppehs had rang- 
ed themselves under one chieftain, and half under another. 
But in general, the theory and practice of Bunnoo politics 
was this, that every fort ought to strive with its neighbour, 
and (‘vei’v tuppe/t be at war with all tl resf. The people 
adopted a sexual maxim simihir to the ir'structiop.> given by 
Nelson at Trafalgar; and lielth that fort which might 
be disengaged eorld never be wrong in 'attacking any other 
fort that was a]<ui';sidc. 

The pulilie revenue of each chief consisted of onc-tc rith 
of the prodiiec of the soil. With this he was expected to 
build up the mud fortifications, repair the canals, feed 
saints and r(‘ligious mendicants, purchase arms, and so on. 
In his private capacity, he miglit hold as much land as he 
could seize or keep. He might also levy dues fro in the 
Hindu residents. These Hindus led a life of suflerance 
and degradation, among the fanatic Mussulmans of Bunnoo. 
But in their ideas, the certainty of gain com|ipnsated for the 
absence of social position and moral or religious indepeii- 
dancc. Among an universally illiterate population, they 
were the only persons w^ho could read, write, and cypher, 
or even carry on the commonest mental calculation. All 
commercial affairs were conducted by them : all money 
matters were in their hands. They supplied the Mullick with 
money, and kept his revenue accounts (it may be imagined 
how they cheated him) ; they also lent sums to the smaller 
landholders,, and then got the Mullick^s aid in extorting 
an usurious interest. But* there was one class exempt 
from the Mullick^s jurisdiction — namely, the holy men.^^ 
This vile set of fakirs, saints, magicians, and mendicants, 
enchained with superstition the minds of the otherMse 
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unmanageable Bunnoochees. By degrees they got posses- 
sion of onc-tliird of the district. From these lands no Mul- 
lick dared demand anything like rent or revenue. They 
were quite as brutal and ignorant as the laity whom they 
were always stirring up to bloodshed and mischief. Batten- 
ing upon rent-free laiids^ they amassed wealth, and lent 
money to the landholders, who made over their lands to the 
lenders, but continued to pay the revenue thereon. And 
this strange sort of mortgage, whereby one man consumed 
the produce of the land and another mau paid its revenue, 
was the only kind of social transaction known in Bunnoo. 

There yet remains one class, the Wuzcerccs. For an 
account of this tribe, the reader must turn to the most vivid 
and pieturesque description given in Vol. I. It is suffi- 
cient for us to mention, that they were an Afghan tribe 
of barbarous manners but pure descent, who liad for some 
years back poured down annually from the snowy recesses 
of their mountain home, and gradually possessed themselves 
of a fair portion o( the Bunnoo Valley. They were quite 
as fierce and brave as the Bunnoochees, but they had a 
great advantage over the latter, inasmuch as they recog- 
nized the principled of a rude morality, and possessed an 
indissoluble bond of union among themselves. 

Having forcibly brought themselves into close neiglibour- 
hood with the Bunnoochees, they abstained from all farther 
intercourse, and kept themselves proudly aloof. 

They were half pastoral and half agricultural. They knew 
no chief except the patriarch of their tribe ; and from time 
immemorial they had never paid revenue to any one. 

Such was the people with whom our author was brought 
into contact during the cold season of 1817-48. He was 
to teach thei% the elements of civilization. He was to 
make them understand that certain acts were crimes, and 
that all crimes were to be punished : and that disputes were 
to be decided by law and not by the sword. He was to re- 
claim them from habits of plunder and bloodshed, and to 
instruct them in the arts of peace. He was to do away with 
all local independant jurisdiction by demolishing or dismant- 
ling all the rural forts, and to substitute in its place the 
authority of the Maharajah, by constructing a Government 
fortress. He was to frame a rough and simple code of cri- 
minal and civil jurisprudence.^ He w^as to organize a fiscal 
system. And lastly, he was to facilitate the commerce, and 
open up the various lines of communication throughout the 
district. 
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Now, the foregoing sketch of the people will shew that 
serious difficulties were to be apprehended. In the first 
place, the Wuzecrees were sure to set an example of disobe- 
dience. They could .not conceive the idea of a State or a 
Government : still less could they imagine what was meant 
by taxation ; of which certainly "they had had no experience 
for aye. 

And if they refused to pay anything, how were they to 
be coerced ? Flight to their mountain fastnesses would place 
them beyond tlie reach of pursuit. 

Then, if their lauds were seized — they would always hover 
like a hawk over its prey : would always be making the most 
successful descents on their former property; and thus the 
Ixirdcr would become the scene of constantly-recurring raids 
and forays. 

The Mullicks might be won over by conciliatory arrange- 
ments, inasTiiuch as they would become the aristocracy of the 
new regime. But would the landholders, as a bojly, follow 
them? Independently of their inhcrei t dislike to taxation, 
were they not likely to be roused into ]'“bellion 1 y the fana- 
ticism of the religious orders ? Of all the BurmOsSf.hees, these 
holy meu would be the greatest iosert:.* Hitherto theJ^ had 
j)aid nothing : now perhaps they would be put upon an equal- 
ity with the hnty. The infidel Feringhee was not likr!}'^ to 
dread the <mrs(; or remit the ttixes of Muhamedan saints. 
It might be tcured, therefore, that these men urged on, not 
only by fear and avarice, but also by the frenzy of reli- 
gious hate, might induce the whole population to take up 
arms. 

Then lio^v w^ere the forts to be thrown down? It was 
known that tlie hatred of a Sikh and Bunnoochee was so in- 
tense, that the very sight of a Sikh soldier inside the forts, 
where they had so often insulted the families of the villagers, 
waKS enough to provoke an universal outbreak. 

But if the soldiers could not be allowed to throw down 
the forts, to whom was that duty to be entrusted ? Would 
it be safe or practicable to assign this work to the people 
themselves ? Furthermore, how was the Government Fort to 
be built ? It could hardly be expected that native artificers 
would assist in such an operation. Then, could the Sikh 
soldiers be spared from their regular duties to serve in work- 
ing parties? Further, would they willingly undertake the 
task ? Their previous discipline might encourage the hope 
that they would. *It will .be seen in the sequel that this hope 
was to be disappointed. 
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Such were the difficulties which our author had to strug- 
gle with at the present juncture. We shall follow his track 
and see how he overcame them. 

Before entering within the confines of Bunnoo, he issued a 
proclamation, explaining to the people that a regular system 
of government and taxation was about to be introduced, and 
that, if necessary, the most complete coercion would be re- 
sorted to, and that all Mullicks must join the camp under 
pain of being deprived of all authority. 

To conciliate enmity, it was added, that the position of all 
obedient Mullicks would be considered, and the privileges of 
the religious orders w*ould be respected. 

Within a few’^ days, the great majority of the Mullicks 
obeyed the summons, and did come in. As soon as the 
force had encamped within Bunnooland, a survey of the 
whole district was commenced; Then the Wuzeeree spirit 
began to shew itself. They said they w'ould not allow their 
lands to be measured, inasmuch as they did not intend to 
pay revenue. • ^ 

Fortunately, the author happened to be well acquainted 
with an intclligcut and well-intentioned Wuzccroc chieftain. 
He first convinced this man, that the tribe would only suflor 
by resistance, and then set him to convince his brethren. 

The Wuzeerecs felt that if they persisted in recusancy they 
must give up their lands, of wdiich they might not be abhi to 
regain regular po.ssession. They could not part with their 
smiling fields, so after a long parley they consented to be 
assessed equally wdth the Bunnoochees. 

Thus a great point w^as gained ; and the Burmoochee spirit 
was, in some measure, checked by this salutary example. 

In the meantime the survey progressed. The Bunnoochees 
made no objection at fir.st, for they did not believe that 
the -occupation of the country was really intended. They 
thought that all these measures were merely scai*e-crows to 
terrify them into submission, and that this army, like all its 
predecessors, would assuredly take its departure as soon as 
the hot weather set in. But now the new fort had been 
fixed upon, and the foundations had been laid, and the walls 
began to rise. All this had an appearance of earnestness. 
Then the religious orders began to shew their teeth. The 
opening proclamation had somewhat allayed their fears and 
enmity, and when the survey was started, it had been again 
announced that their tenures would be considered, and their 
claims investigated. So, together with the laity, they had 
inclined towards submission. But now they would strike 
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one last blow for impunity and independence. So they stirred 
up the peasantry, with promises of eternal bliss, to assassinate 
our author. Some three attempts at assassination were the 
result of these exhortations. 

But these ebullitions were vigorously repressed, and no’ 
general outbreak occurred. But now an unforeseen danger 
arose in connexion with the new fort. The agency of the 
soldiers alone had been employed in its erection. The 
proceedings had been purposely shaped so as to conciliate 
Sikh feeling, — and to impress upon the men that the work 
had been undertaken for the benefit of the Khalsa, and not 
of the British (Tovernment. Tlic laying of the foundations 
had been ostentatiously celebrated with Sikh ceremonies, 
and the fort had been named Biileepgurh, after the in- 
fant Maliarajah. Operations had hitherto been going on 
chceringly ; but now one Sikh regiment mutinied and refused 
to work. The ringleaders were promptly brought to a Court- 
martial, and tli(^ disi; fleeted regiment was sent back to Lahore, 
and was there disbanded. Great pain, .were* taken to urge 
on the working pjtrties, as the comph i on of il is fort was 
Indd to be the nucleus of all UtCasures ior the pacification of 
the district. 

The fort was now quickly growing up, and the priestly 
rebellion had b' en nipped in the bud; it was now, therefore, 
time to promulgate a code of law. A short and easy code 
provided for “ all departments of the State.^^ 

The authorilA' of the Mnllicks was confined to the enllcc- 
tion of the authorized laud-revenue. The customs, dues, 
and other cesses hitherto levied by them, were to cease : all 
disputes and cases, civil or criminal, were to hr referred to 
the rcpi'cseiitutivc of the Khklsa Government. Thus at oric 
stroke of the pen, local self-government passcil away from 
the Buimoochccs, and was transferred to the Central Sikh 
authority. Then came a Statute of Limitation, 5 years^ pos- 
session conferred a valid title to land; and no claims 
whatever, of more than 5 years^ standing, were to be heard. 
The rude and mischievous system of mortgages (which 
has been previously described) was abrogated: and a ra- 
tional enactment promulgated in accordance with the cus- 
toms that regulate transactions of this kind throughout India. 
Then as to criminal regulations : recourse to arms, either 
for the settlement of disputes or the gratification of revenge, 
was declared tant^imount to murder : heinous crimes were 
to be suitably punished : fashionable offences, such as suttee, 
infanticide, slave-dealing, and forced labour, were all prohi- 
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bited. Then witli regard to police arrangements : the in- 
habitants of any village, within the boundary of which a 
crime had been committed, were responsible cither for 
producing the offender, or tracking him to another village : 
— the carrying of weapons was prohibited : the unauthorized 
manufacture of arms or gunpowder was forbidden. 

With regard to fiscal affairs, all chiefs of villages w^cre 
bound to give up defaulters : — arms were to be received at a 
fair valuation in payment of the revenue : all claims to land, 
and especially to rent-free tenures, were to be at once brought 
forward. The publication of this code greatly facilitated the 
preservation of the peace. The Khiilsa authorities wcue 
soon overwhelmed with the mass of claims, complaints, and 
charges brought before them: indeed, for a people just 
emerging from barbarism, the Jiunnoochecs proved tliein- 
selves quite adepts at litigation. 

The survey was no^w nearly finished ; the out-turn of the 
last harvest had*been estimated ; the Mullicks had begun to 
take their share, a»id the Khulsa its share ; and arms to a 
considerable amount had been tendered in liquidation of tlie 
revenue. 

Dulcepgurh began to rise : the fortifications and canton- 
ments were completed, A new capital called I)ulccp>huliur 
had been established within reach of the fort ; and a broad 
military and commercial road had been cornmcfnecd, in order 
to connect the fort and capital with the main outlet of the 
valley. 

The time had now arrived for the crowning measure. An 
order was sent round to tlie Mullicks of every village to 
raze their forts within 15 days. How would this order be 
obeyed ? The result was anxiously expected. The Buiiuoo- 
checs no doubt revolved the question in their own minds 
almost as solicitously as did the authorities. Noiselessly yet 
steadily had this peaceful revolution progressed — the Wu- 
zeerees had given in — tlic Mullicks had been overawTd — the 
saints had compromised themselvcKS by i)andcring to their 
avarice, and registering their claims to their rent-free lands 
— the villagers too had committed themselves by resorting to 
courts of justice, thereby raising up a variety of conflicting 
interests, and, above all, creating a large party favourable to 
the existing order of things — a great number of belligerents 
had in a moment of weakness disarmed themselves by pay- 
ing in their arms in lieu of cash — the lairds had been mea- 
sured, the crops appraised, the entire resources and statistics 
of the district were known — and lastly, a strong fort had 
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been built in the very heart of the vaUey ; commanding the 
principal stream and canals^ and directly connected with the 
new line of communication which had been established with 
the principal Passes : — a firm basis of operations having been 
thus secured, half the force could at any time hold the fort 
and its adjuncts, while the other half acted decisively upon 
any point of resistance. 

Under these circumstances, what were the Bunnoochees to 
do? Should they make one last effort for their beloved 
strongholds, or should they knock them down ? Their hearts 
failed them : and they razed the forts agreeably to orders. 

Now might the Jubilee of Peace be long, for the work 
w'as over, and Buiinoo had passed beneath the yoke of civi- 
lization. 

It now only remained for our author to close the accounts 
for the last harvest, and to make a revenue settlement for 
the future. This he did : and being very anxious to make a 
tour in the Trans-Indus tcriitorv before ^;he end pf the 
cold weather, he left Bunnoo in cliurge f f Lietrt. (now Major) 
Rcyneli Taylo?*, who has ever since administered - he district. 

lie entered Huiinoo December 9th, and ce parted, not 
to return, I'ebruM.ry 29th, 1848 — having thus subdued and 
liuinaiiized a wild valley iu the s|:iice vf three months. And 
certainly when tlie difficulties that interposed — the meaRures 
devised — and tiio manuer iu which they were carried out, 
are all brought under impartial review, it must be admitted 
that the Bunnoo achievement was one of no ordinary cha- 
racter. 

The annals of India can point to numerous instance.^ where 
*an almost magical change has been wrought by British rule ; 
not only on the rugged and savage frontiers, but also in the 
interior provinces of the empire — and the Company^i; service 
can boast of a long list of eminent men who Iiave brought 
about these results by the union of administrative capacity, and 
of the qualities which govern mankind. The subjugation of 
Bunnoo can hardly be placed in the same rank with the 
greatest of these achievements : but it certainly belongs 
to the same class : the field was indeed less extended, 
but the obstacles to be surmounted, and the enjds to be 
attained, were the same. And although Bunnoo may have 
been temporarily forgotten amidst the tumult of war and 
politics which followed, yet we doubt not that subsequently, 
when the history of the Punjab rule shall come to be writ- 
ten, one of the foremost places of honour will be assigned 
to Major Edwardes^s administration of this district. 

4 5 ‘N 
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But before wc pass on to the other division of the subject, 
wc sliall give an outline of the revenue system which was 
devised for Bunnoo. 

It will be remembered that a body of local governors, and 
a quasi priesthood, were found in existence. Although it was 
necessary to strip these parties of political power, yet they 
were not entirely to be sponged out : it was desiral)lc to pre- 
serve to them if possible a portion at least of the private 
advantages they had derived from their public position. 
There were four classes there to be dealt witli — the land- 
holders — the chiefs or Mullicks of villages — the chiefs or 
Mullicks of tuppehs or divisions — the religious orders. In 
what relation were they to stand towards the Clovermnent 
and towards each other? Tliis question may be answered 
as follows. 

The revenue was to be fixed at :{th of the gross assets: 
or in other words — the revenue was to amount to J of the 
money value of#thc average annual produce c»f the land. 

This sum w’As IJ hikh — the average produce of the valley 
then was estimated to be worth 6 lakhs peT aiinutn. 

But to this rule there were two exceptions, namely, tlic 
lands of the priesthood, and the lands of the Tliul. As 
the lands of the priesthood were so extensive, (they oc- 
cupied one-third of the valley,) they could not rcinaiu 
quite untaxed. On the other liand, it would not ]>e fair 
to tax them equally with the rest. These lands there- 
fore were to pay only -gth of the money value of the gross 
produce. 

The Thul was a large pasturage tract at the end of the, 
valley where the Wir/icerecs used to feed their flocks. Tlie 
ground w^as not watered by stream or canal, and was mucli 
exposed to .drought. Any portion of this trjiet that niiglit 
be cultivated was to pay at the rate of onc-sixth. 

Of the flocks and herds that grazed, a certain number were 
to be presented to the reprcsentiativc of the Sikh government, 
in token of submission. The Mullicks were to be charged 
with the collection of the revenue : the Mullicks of villages 
were to receive 5 per cent, and the Mullicks of tuppehs 5 
per cent, on the sum collected — total 10 per cent. Regarding 
this rule, one difficulty arose with the priests. They abhor- 
red the idea of paying their revenue through laymen : — in 
consideration of this class' prejudice some arrangements were 
made by which those priests who lived close together might 
pay through a Mullick of their own. But those priests 
who lived apart from their brethren, or whose possessions 
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were scattered, must pay through laymen in spite of their 
sectarian aversion. 

This general settlement of the revenue was to be fixed for a 
short terra of years only, in order that scope might be given 
for sucli emendations as subsequent experience might shew 
to be necessary. 

By these financial investigations were elicited the follow- 
ing rough statistics of Bunnoo : 

Pofiiilation. Cultivated area in acres. Revenue. 

00, (XX), 170, 000, £ 15,000, or Rs. 1,50,000. 

We are now to sec wliat our author has done to explain 
the diities of political officers in the East. There is one 
passage in the book wliere the difference between political 
and civil employ is forcibly pointed out. In the one case 
llic employe must administer the law, in the otlier, he must 
trust to his own ability to supply him with a rule suitable to 
the occasion or the emergency. The passage referred to 
iiiighi ])(n'ha})S lead to the inference that he former operation 
is easy a.> eornj/arrd with the latter. no dorbt this is 

true with men of wavering judgment i>r inferic: capacity. 
But witli mei; of talent and deicrmin’Htion, it woulu be 
easier to perform the duties required, of a political officer 
on tlio Ibiujab Frontier with facility and satisfaction, 
than to conduct the administration in k Regulation 
Province. 

The political officer at once carries into effect whatever 
equity, expediency, or necessity may demand : he has no con- 
flicting laws to reconcile, no technical impediments to remove, 
no miscarriages of justice, no deficiency of institutions 
to regret. If the same man be transferred to a country 
where the mind of the Government has been expressed in 
laws'^ — be will find that not only the ends but also the ap- 
pliances of justice must be thought of— not only must full 
play be given to the impulses of right, and the bent of. 
genius be followed, but all the powers of the mind must be 
brought to bear on the application of the law, and the adap- 
tation of weak human institutions to noble ends. All that 
was done before must still be done, and a great deal more 
besides. 

Few parts of India could have offered a fairer field for the 
exercise of talent and judgment than the Punjab, when its 
affairs were administered under the treaty of Byrowkl. The 
Resident was King, the Assistant Residents were provincial 
Governors^ The duties of the latter functionaries are copi- 
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ously illustrated in both these volumes. Sometimes they 
appear to have been sent on tours of inspection to report on 
the conduct of Nazims and Kardiirs, and on the state of the 
commerce and agriculturej and on the contentment^ or other- 
wise, of the people. 

Oftener they were deputed to act with the Khklsa gover- 
nors as controllers and advisers. Advice given under such 
circumstances must, we presume, have been rather impera- 
tive, and followed by prompt obedience. 

Such was the position in which Messrs. Agnew and 
Anderson were to hjve stood towards the successor of 
Miilraj. 

The Sikh governors were invested with every kind of power, 
fiscal, criminal, and ci^il, within their jurisdiction ; and conse- 
quently, their ex-officio advisers might also interfere in every 
department. Sometimes also, the British officers assumed 
direct jurisdiction. In the IVans-Indus territories and at 
Bunnoo our aivthor was officially the controller and adviser 
of the Sikh G^vcrqor, Genl. Cortlandt. 

Having set the Bunnoo afiairs in order, he loft tlic General 
at Duleepgurh and himself proceeded southwards towards 
Derah Futteh Khkif, and took into his own hands the admi- 
nistration of the districts of that neighbourhood. And it 
was in the midst of these duties that he w^as interrupted by 
the breaking out of the war. 

The life of a Punjab Political seems to have been a career 
of arduous but pleasing labour. 

The oppressions of native governors were checked, crime 
repressed, fiscal burdens lightened, or eqiudly imposed, the 
land and capitation taxes and the customs were revised, 
trade and agriculture freed from restrictions, canals re- 
opened, outlaws reclaimed, border frays prevented, robber 
castles dismantled, barbarous laws rescinded, banished chiefs 
restored, social institutions revived, the distribution of pro- 
perty secured, feuds reconciled, boundaries adjusted. 

Well might the author exclaim " Happy Asia, where such 
things may be done ! Sad Asia, where Princes so seldom do 
them It is gratifying to observe the confidence which 
was universally inspired amongst the people of the Punjab, 
by the acts of the British Government : how quickly they 
resorted to the new tribunals, how vigorously they sought 
redress. It was, after all, this very thing, namely, the right 
accorded to the people, of appealing froxn the acts of the 
Provincial Governors, that induced Mulraj to resign his go- 
vernment, and we all know what consequences flowed from 
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tliis resignation. Verily there is a Providence that shapes 
oiir ends. 

This system of ruling a country by politicals under a mix- 
ed government has been often criticized and sometimes ridi- 
culed. It is of course inferior to a good Native Government 
or to a complete European Government. But it must of 
course be better than the anarchy and misnile which had 
prevailed ever since the death of Runjit Singh. The politi- 
cal officers may not have been able to found a system, but 
tiuiy rcm(;dicd great abuses, and what they did do was a 
boon jis far as it went. Much of course depended upon the 
capacity and industry of the officers selected. Government 
never would have any difficulty in finding competent men ; 
and then the mixed system^^ would be a great improvement 
upon a system of unadulterated evil, would render a govem- 
nicjit (which we were pledged to uphold) in some degree 
worthy of support, and might pave the way for a better state 
of things. « 

We must now turn to the third obj ‘ft pretfiounded by the 
author, and e.ndt^avour to weigh the value an<l amount of 
the local information furnished rega^amg the Trans-Indus 
and Multan territory. * 

His descripti uis embrace the wl>olc of the Trans-Indus 
district of the Derajat, the lower portions of the Sindh Sajur, 
the Rcchiia, and the Bari Doabs ; in fact*, more than one-third 
of the Punjab. 

The geography of these Doabs was perhaps tolerably well 
known before, but the Derajat was almost a iarra incognita 
and yet it was politic and interesting to know the v^::inity of 
so mighty a river as the Indus, — so vast a channel of com- 
merce, — and the country that lay at the foot of the Sulemani 
Range, through which ran the Passes communicaaiig with 
the mountain regions of Kandahar and Cabul, and furnishing 
outlets both for the trade of Central Asia and the ag^essive 
incursions of Afghan hordes. These volumes contain per- 
haps the most valuable contribution that has yet been offered 
to the topography of this tract. Let any of the standard 
maps be compjired with the map attached to this book, and 
the difference between our past and present knowledge of 
this important frontier wull be keenly discernible. 

In the Upper Derajat, the mountain defiles and passes, the 
main lines of road, the course of the streams, are all laid 
down. There also much useful information regarding 
the bed of the Indus. This is eminently the country of 
“ exulting and abounding rivers.'^ The variations in their 
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course, the ebb and flow of their mighty tides, often aflect 
a number of interests and create revolutions in lauded 
property. The more the phaenomena of the principal rivers 
arc studied and described, the nearer shall we be to the ascer- 
tainment of sound principles for the solution of the curious 
ijucstions w^hich arise out of the changes produced by the 
action of these great streams. We would recommend those 
who are concerned in the adjudication of landed property to 
look at the Esaukheyl boundary case as given in Chapter 
VII. The character of the soil, the quality of the water, 
the means of irrigation, the seasons, arc all discussed. 
Rough estimates of the area, population, resources, of the 
several territorial divisions are given. There is also abundant 
information regarding the people; their tribes, habits, cus- 
toms, and social condition. The Afghan clans, their family 
ramifications, their hereditary Khans, their curious subdivi- 
sions of property among tbemsclves,* the constitution ol* 
their towns, villages, and colonics (kirreta), their feuds, their 
contests with tiie invading Sikhs, their fruitless rcsistan(*e 
to oppressive governors ; their expulsion, exile, and wander- 
ings ; their love of their country; their occasional restora- 
tion, their chivalrous gratitude, are all described. Th(‘ir 
system of taxation, the absence of a laud tax, the levying 
of cesses on personal property, arc all mentioned. A tribute 
is also paid to the maVtial qualities of the Putlian solditirs. 

Many particulars are also given regarding the habits, 
haunts, and depredations of the border tribes which infest the 
mountain recesses. The real nature of the Sikh government 
after the death of Ilunjit Singh is also laid bare. Full justice 
is done to its manifold evils. It is to be feared that the 
performances of Dewan Doulut llai in the Dcrajat arc 
specimens of what was done thnnighout the length and 
breadth of the land. The nominal amount of taxation de- 
manded by these governors appears to have seldom been 
high, the proportion taken of the landed produce often 
ranged from one-fourth to ouc-seventh. But then the limit 
was never fixed, and the people never knew how much 
would be exacted, nor in what shape the next demand would 
cornc ; — witness the treatment of the Murwut people at the 
hands of liukkhcc Mull. The utter laxity and imbecility of 

* Bonic Afghan tribfis hnvr a singnlar rule, that the land is to be periodi- 
caily re-dietributed. This assiinilatos to a custom prevalent in Hundelcund, 
i»y which the lands of a village are liable to be re*distributed among the 
nicuibers of the commutitty every year. 
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the control attempted to be exercised by the successors of 
Rimjit Singh over tlie distant governors need not excite 
much surj)rise. Proprietors might be ousted, they might 
appeal to Laliore, might get orders for their restoration, and 
might yet be further from redress than ever. Often the 
contests for the governorships would create two or more 
liostile factions amongst the people themselves, who perhaps 
got nothing more thereby than the power of choosing between 
their oppressors. Tlie family union which so amiably dis- 
tinguished the Afghan clans was thus often broken up, and 
tlu^ character of the clansmen lowered. Besides the gover- 
nors, there? was another class of mischievous officials — the 
commandants of forts and garrisons. These gentlemen were 
indej)ciHlant of all local authorities, and were generally trusty 
favourites of the liahore grandees. Their exemption from 
all immediate control, and the military means at tlieir dis- 
posal, enabled them to rob in ^r.tylc. The story of Behwani 
Singh is a sad hut instructive i^haptei in Pupjah History. 

\V(? must not omit to notice the acce int gi\^(m of the mer- 
cantile classes. AVe have before starx'M that tl author is 
liapjiv in his portraits of men in the aggregavj. The des- 
criptions of tiie hardy martial tradei^,* the Povinduhs, the 
Nassurs, and the Kiiarotcs, thur c .rarans, their jcnirncys, 
tlieir gooils, and their emporia, are among his not lea^^t inter- 
esting episodes. * • 

Nor can we re-cross the Indus without saying a few wwds 
riigarding the author^s fiscal m(?asiires in the Derajjat. He 
found a rank harvest of misery and discontent, which had 
sprung up from the seeds sowm by the execrable Donhit Rai. 
It Avas endeavoured to make a light settlement in a manner 
consonant 'vmh the local institutions of the several districts 
wduch should last as long as relations might continue to suo- 
sist between the British and the Khhlsa Government. 

Where a land tax had previously existed, a certain portion 
of the produce was demanded, generally ranging from Jth 
to “ th. The calculation would often be based on the ascer- 
tained receipts for 5 years, or some such term. Since the 
annexation, it has often been found difficult to obtain such 
accounts ; but formerly the truth could always be extracted 
from the statements of several parties, who had opposite in- 
terests, and kept each other in check. The landholders, 
the Kardars, the Lahore accountants, mutually corrected 
eacli othcr^s mw-statements. Now-a-days the people of 
course are interested in concealing what they really paid, 
and no one is interested iif exposing them. When in lieu of a 
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land tax, ccsscs had been levied on ploughs, houses, and 
chattels : tlie same method was coiitiimed. Provision was 
also made for the i^^hts and interests of the several classes 
ill the body politic : the Khans and chieftains, the interme- 
diate proprietors, and lastly, the cultivator. 

Not less useful is the account of the Multan province. 
The external aspect of the country, its soil, irrigation, and 
cultivation, are pleasingly detailed. Its^history is epitomized, 
and at the same time one or two new but interesting points 
are brought out into strong relief. Among these we may 
mention the history of the Multaiiee Piithans. These high- 
born colonists were located there by the Emperor Shah Jo- 
han. They proved themselves worthy of their trust. They 
reared up an industrious peasantry, they excavated canals, 
they planted trees; till the irrigation of Multan, its rich 
cultivation, its majestic groves of the date and the palm, be- 
came famous throughout Upper India. These were the men 
who, by their cqurage and firmness, as well as by their forti- 
fications, gave 'to Multan the reputation of impregnability. 
And these were the inen who engaged Runjit Singh in such 
a protracted and desperate contest, and at last died fighting 
in the breach. Aftfer the capture of the city, these high- 
minded and well-principled chiefs were driven out, and their 
places were supplied by pettifogging, Kardars, and eventually 
by the grcjit Kutree^family of Sawun Mull. When Mulraj 
rebelled, these Puthans flocked to the standard of our au- 
thor in his struggle wdth the rebels, and were chiefly instru- 
mental in enabling him to coop up the enemy within the 
fortress of Multan. After the siege, these Puthans liegged 
that their lands might be restored ; and thei^case appears 
to have been specially laid before the Governramit. At page 
19, Vol. II., our author states that their services and pecu- 
liar case were, I believe, deemed to justify a departure from 
the rule which sets a limit of 12 years to suits for land, and 
the British Courts of Justice were throwm open to them to 
prove their title if they could.^^ It would be interesting to 
know what the exact orders were, and how they have been 
carried out. 

The district of Multan comes within the Bari Doab, in 
which division there is a settlement of all landed questions 
going on. These cases must, w^e presume, have been adju- 
dicated by that tribunal. The history of Sawun Mull and 
his administration deserves a more extended notice than we 
have space for. We can only apprise the reader that the 
2ad Vol. opens with an account qf his ascent to wealth and 
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honor ; of his revenues ; his dislike to rich men^ And his 
elevating the poor at their expence ; his projects of indepen- 
dence^ and the descending of this mantle of ambition to his 
son Mulraj. 

The mass of information which we have thus endeavoured 
to classify and epitomize^ however valuable it may be, is, 
after all, local. Though h^hly interesting to a large number 
of Anglo-Indian readers, it might be thought uusuited to 
the English public, for whom, in a great measure, the book 
appears to have been written. But it should be remembered, 
that this work was probably composed to suit a variety of 
tastes. There must be stirring incident and adventure for 
the readers of romance: sound facts for the student of 
history, and also accurate details and full accounts of publjc 
proce^ings, for the large number of well-informed Indian 
officials, who might take up these volumes. It was ap- 
parently to fulfil this latter condition that these chapters 
on the Multan and Trans-Indus districts^ were inserted. 
If such was the purpose, we apprehend it has been fully 
answered. We believe that these chapters will be interesting 
to all officers employed in the Punjab, aiid high!;' instructive 
to those who rale at Maltaii and in t]>e*Derajat. It might 
be productive of good if the Goi^rnment were to present 
a copy of this ii ork to every public office in tlie Multan and 
Leia Divisions. We think however, that two more chapters 
are required to complete the subject, one, on the progress 
of the administration of Bunnoo after the author’s departure, 
and one on the final pacification of the Multan territory 
after the capture of the city and fortress. 

Want of space might of course be alleged ; but we would 
have curtailed *Bome of the anecdotes, which, however amus- 
ing, should give way to make room for more important 
matter. 

But besides the three objects set forth in the preface, 
there is one more distinctive feature in the jflreseut work 
which demands a brief notice. The history of the origin 
and commencement of the second Sikh war has been eluci- 
date by the pubUcatiou of these volumes. It is not our 
intention to enter into the many disputed questi<BAs which 
are suggested by events of such recent and vivid interest: 
and the personal narrative of the author’s adventures and 
services had better be perused in the original. But we shall 
a few points of importance which these volumes have 
pji^ in a clear «and perhgps a neW light Firstly, the 
aiiitl^r has shewn that the Sikh rebellion was accidental im 
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its origin, and not premeditated : that Mulraj found himself 
suddenly launched into the sea of strife : that the Sikhs, 
in whose hearts there still rankled a hatred against the 
British, thought this would be a good opportunity of wreak- 
ing vengeance : that they hesitated for awhile, to see liow 
the contest turned, and at last joined the insurgents. It 
certainly would seem that if such religious zealots as the 
Sikh Sirdars had concocted a rebellion, they never would 
have chosen for their leader a Kutree, whom they disliked 
as an alien to their religion, and whom they despised, as 
belonging to a non-military caste. And who w’as this 
Kutree ? A man who was known to have grown too strong 
for the Lahore Government, and who was endeavouring 
to dismember the Khalsa, and to raise himself into inde- 
pendence. We have understood that the Sikhs used to look 
upon it as a mysterious dispensation of the GuruV^ that 
a Kutree should be made instrumental in restoring the 
Khalsa. , 

The real position of Mulraj has been shewn. He was not 
leagued with, nor had he any community of interest with the 
Sikh confederation. His father had fortified Multan for the 
purpose of shaking^ off the Khklsa dominion. This ambi- 
tion descended to the sou. He liked, or disliked, the British 
and the Sikhs equally. He was ready to ally himself with 
either of them agaibst the other, on the condition that his 
own independence was secured. When he found himself in- 
volved in a death-struggle with the British, he courted the 
Sikh alliance : and the Sikhs sided with him at first, because 
he gave them an opportunity of rebelling, and a point round 
which to rally the energies of the nation, which they had 
not previously felt themselves able to do. When this end 
had been gained, and the whole Kbklsa was up in arms, 
then they left the Kutree governor to fight it out with the 
British, while they got up a war on their own account. And 
no doubt Mhlraj felt this. In his last extremity he applied 
for succour, not to the Sikhs, but to the Afghan tribes be- 
yond the Sulemani Range. And had the Sikh war termi- 
nated successfully, Mulraj and Sher Sing must then have 
turned #eir arms against each other, for their ends were 
diametrically opposite, and the Punjab was not large enough 
to hold them both. 

The author^s position at the breaking out of the war 
has also been explained. Mulraj had rebelled: the local 
authorities of the Multan districts and the southern Trans- 
Indus districts sided with him, to a man: the forces 
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dispatched by the Resident from four different directions, 
had not approached, and what was more, did not intend to 
approach. Our author was the only opponent in the field, 
and he was near the Indus, with a small force, one-third of 
which was mutinous and ready to serve him as Agnew and 
Anderson had been served. Unopposed from any other 
quarter, Miilraj was marching agwnst him with a vastly 
superior force. Of the two detachments behind him, the 
one at Bunnoo was composed of Sikhs, and were likely to 
turn against him.* So he had nothing to fall back upon. 
He had a powerful enemy in his front, and a treacherous 
friend in his rear. Lastly, communication with head-quarters 
was uncertain and irregular, and he could get neither 
instructions nor assistance. Under these circumstances, he 
was ordered to hold the Indus frontier, because if that 
frontier were lost, the rebellion would spread &om Mnltan 
to Pesh^wur. His object then was to keep Mulraj at bay 
until he could infom the Resident that thq force sent from 
Lahore was holding back, and would 'lever arrive ;t that he 
was not equal to meet Mulraj sii^le-h&nded : that a diver- 
sion must be made •from Bhawulpooi : that would, if 
possible, keei> Mulraj at arms* length till the diversion was 
made, when further steps could be taken. He did manage 
to keep Mulraj at arms* length till the diversion was made, 
and his doing so we conceive to havl been the greatest 
service he rendered to the Government. If he had failed, 
the great rebellion which broke out in October, would have 
broken out in May :~with what evil consequences it is 
needless to point out. When the diversion was effected, and 
the Bhawulpoor troops were at hand, then our author 
closed with the enemy, fought him twice, drove him into 
Multan, and thereby established British authority in the 
lower half of the Punjab. And this appears to us to have 
been the next greatest service rendered by him. 

there is an interesting account of the manner in 
which the author^s irregular force was disciplined^ paid, and 
kept together. The spirit, which animated the Puthans has 
Ij^n already adverted to. The men were enlisted by bro^ 
.^^erhoods, together with the chiefs of families, and of vil- 
lages. Thus were troops, divisions, ofiicers, and other ineiihs 

■ 6 ^ did reM afew laantln locked their own and murdered 
'^tl^^.governor.’' 

; : ^ We niu8t ,ljegf reader^, attention td the moat amunng decfonp^it 

of the absuni manner In wtiicb theae fbur eolmiitia ineiended' 
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of organization obtained ready-form^, and the coustitutioii 
of society was made to serve as an instrument cX disdpline. 
The military chest and the comdiisariat supplied from 
the resources of the country irhioh the force held : and thus, 
Mulraj^s districts were made to sustain the war against 
himself. But no plundering- was permits The non- 
agricultural population were ^nendl^ in Mulraj^s favour, 
but the agriculturists were quite resdy, with characteristic 
apathy, to pay to the stranger ponded they received credit 
for the sums which Mulraj had collected in April and May. 

We have thus end^vouted to ezancdne the merits of this 
book in a local, politicri, fisod, and historical poiht of view. 
We disclaimed literary critidtm at the outset; but it may 
not be amiss to say that the narrative is dear, forcible, and 
stirring ; the style fervid, racy> and often doquent; the 
descriptions invariably graphic* As we intimated b^re, 
some passages are trivid, and might have been omitted 
without detrim^t, but even these are amusing. The ob- 
jections whicb have been urged in various quarters are 
nearly all 6f them* inseparable from autobiography: and 
the propriety of publishing the work is proved by its rapid 
sale. The book bas^more than answered every purpose for 
which it was written, and will hold a ^permanent place in 
Anglo-Indian literature. And beiides its intrinsic utility, 
the work will, we fbihk, when iihjbartially read, raise the 
author's reputation, and vindic»ite the wismm of his public 
acts. 
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. IV.-^ 

DR. RtIDOLPH RDTH’S '^RRAHMA AND tlffi BRAHNANiS."* 

Tbb Zeitsclmft Knnde des Afoi^nliaides, wlu(& 

WjM formerly edited l)r. Lassen of Boon, has, ire bi^eve, 
bemi given up, in ocritte^pience. of the first pf thei^o periodi* 
etds named at the head of this paper being set un foot. 
The Journal of the German Oxientu Somety ia devoted to 
tbe furtberance Of Oriental learning .genenlly, in conformity 
with . tbe objects for which the Sotnety was instituted. Tt 
appears fium the Statutes of the Society that it was founded 
agreeably to the resolution of a meeting of Orientalists at 
Dresden in October 1844}. and th^ the objects of the Society 
is to. advance and extend more widely the knowledge of Asia 
and of the countries in immediate oconexiou with it, in all 
its relatione. Accordingly the Society proposes to concern 
itself not only with Oriental literature, but also with the 
histories of those countries and the investigftion of their con> 
dition in ancient and modem times. Tbia dud the Society 
seeks to attain; Ist, tqr the obUectim of* 0 }ijintiil MSS. and 
books, and of tbe productions of :nature add 'ut; 2nd, by 
editing, translating, and abstracting iamhtutmg) works of 
Oriental literature ; . 3rd, by editing a Journal ; ^h, by sti* 
mulating aud supporting tindertakings ;CQnducive to the 
knowledge of the Bast ; 6th, by mtintfuaing commnuication 
with sin^ar Societies, apd individual schtiars. at home and 
in foreign countries. 

We add that foreigners are digible asordinary (as well as 
corresponding and honorary) members; and that tile annual 
subscription required firOm an ordinary member is Rve 
Thalers, in return for which he receives the JouniidJ^ee. 
Ordinmy members are dected when proposed % two ordi> 
nary members through the ofBce>bearm of the Sodety. 

We have not suffidently studied the contiibutions ti> tibiie 
Journal to be ab^o to ofiPear any geuerd opinion on their Ute* 

*1. Z^tiehrift dev DeuteelMii pnwMqUiadiMdiMi tieedUMhiift., 

Moetim van den GeeeWtftrfUhfSnu iAw-rlBto (Jonnalef the (W- 

eatsl 8o<di^,idHed by thdSfflee^beWMsd'*^ 1840— 

F.'A. miMclUMU.' 

: A Induce Stndieiu , Bdttitge fUr die Knnde dei Indhteen. 

In VVwvIm WiineluiwmQehilwtsn heiwwg^W* Albi*ohi,'W^^^ 

deoenten det Ssniktil SA der.niuVMdtttt kb BerHn, gm CntewMibning 
der lieutidiea moiMiUandiscdien Getetltebeft. Zwwtto entes.AeA. . 

fiatlin. F. Dttmiev’* BnebhMtdlniiff. (Indian Stttdiwl; 
knowledge of Indian witiduity. Fdit^ bji Www, 

SiniArit in the Vnivevdty of Bei)in,'i>i oooO^.totb dhor BmolaMi; iSaF*-;: 
poitolby ttoQ«BmnQiiMfdSomy.>;. .. M.. , it 




rary merits, or oa tone ^which gsAiersU; 

li^ous siil^ects. Wii obseiYe bowi^^ thlt WT^liiss^^ 

aries in difPeient coniitxii^>M^;ffi|i!ni9ri^^ 

pendents. Among others^ tbevBer^J.: H.^ of the 

Basel Evuigelical; Misseon on the . llalabw Coast, has con» 

tiibated a If per 0^ Caharese V? ' 

Dr. WeWsi^odical, as nugrv^.^(diua«d^ j^^ its title, 
tak« a nkm limited range. It prcdiefKf to restrict itself to 
Indian imtiqelty. - ■'-■ ■c' 

Our piiiunpsj object in f]Ms pn|ier^^^i^ our 

readera e traaslatioa e# the conelttdmg pcntioa of a valuable 
article entitled ‘Brahma and the Bnihmans/ by Dr. B. Both 
(the authw of threie interesting dissertations on 1^0 history 
and literature of the Vedas). Dr. Both beghas. his article 
with these remarks 


“ The religious development of India attscbes itself, 
through the course of three thousand years, to the word 
brahma. This conceptimi might be designated as the 
stwdard by whfch the ]»ogre8s of thought emcted to divine 
things may be estii^ted, iuasnmch at every step taken by 
the latter, it has gained a new form, but has at tiie same time 
always contained in its^ that which constituted the Ughest 
spiritnal acquisition of the nation. It is in respect of this 
capaluUtyof devdopment^vm^ diffiBnutfiroanthe designation 
of God whidl ^ so irnpmr^t p^^'ti^^^^ circle of 

id^. ^ the Sanskiit (deva)^ witiii Bs; aumerons related 
words^^jis tiuonghout dhh . wh^ of lndo>G,ermanic 

tongue detiyed from tlm , ro(f and leads back to the 
idea oibrightness audl of . ^e illuminated heavens, this name 
of Gh>d had its rdatiop tit: this idea), a domain assigned 
to it, beyond- /Viuch it could'Si^^ And still less 

: cenld it do so^:d>r that the othW; offidiOots of tite sanie root still 
^yived in lh%la]|gfage W .a.later period, and were immedi-' 
conne<^^-fF^ tof fundinuental idea. On this account 
re%ioiu!^ecudntipn of the Indians^ when it laid hold (d 
the cbnceptidn ef thf dne.l^hdite Being, could not avail itself 
of the word devfi ; w^kdi aijln»ya eaipecialiythe 

name of tite dii^tieit'trl^ histitricahy with 

those older.. Beimgs to sd*iehj‘i^^^^ tite repreltotations of 

the shinulg hekveif y thaVdi^ originally jb^onged. : ^ 

Vontraiy 

i^^i^n. chmractept; . Its original eignification,k a8.,vre easily dla< . 


y^h*Blli4rtionMy,- l)Siitd»s tiw ttrst iwi<» of «tlie ^viiMoMMeiBd 


worid,” this W«iW hwfji&o tlwiia 


«M of "tosteiy 
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cover it in the Vedio hyiBiUi, is that of praj^; , noi; prawe -or 
thauksgintig, but thait inyomtum with the force of 

the will direct^ to tj^ ij^eks to draw him to i^elf and to 
receive aatisfacHoh fawia - * ♦ * ♦ *. 

The rehitiou of th« to men is, in tiiese sactod songsy 
one so immediato> to hnma^^ and so freshly conceived, 
that the god must' enjo^ gifts presented to him, and bes- 
tow the reward required without delay. Wheii lndra has 
come to the storiflccj and quajffisd the inspiritiiig beverage, 
he immediately harnesses his horses, to set out against the 
daemon/^ ■ 

Aftor discussing the derivation of the word brahma, Dr. 
Both proceeds as follows : ; 

Fre^ this oldest sense and form of brahma (neuter gen- 
der) was next formed the masculine ucam brahmd, * * * 

* V »ic :|e St 3)e . 4e tS a)c ^ Ht 

which was the designation of those who pronounced the 
prayers or pert'ormed the sacred ceremonies and in ne^ly all 
the passages of the Eig-Veda, m wlucdvit^^i^ thought thdt 
this word must refer to the Brahn^ici i e^e, (.his more ex- 
tended sense most be i;ubstituted foHhe otter more limited 
one " ■'■ ■ ■ ■ ■ : r; ’ 

As an instance of this mgnification> ^ the loth hymn of 
the first hook of the Eig-Veda is cited l^r'l)r. Eoth, on which 
Professor Wilson i^toarks as fbllows.^ IfThe totol discon- 
nection of the term of Brahman, 

from any reference to Brabaeians, as 

gious rites, and as implying only utte prayer, 

as proposed by Dr. Eoth, caimot be a^ 
investigation, although if inay be possible tbat4hc|$i^mA 
of a sacrifice does not necessarUy ihydte the ^ a 

Brahman by caste/^ In hit Introduction,; which wi^ pro- 
bably wiitten >Pto n 

"writes r. 

Upon a subject of the Mstoiy 

of Hindu society,— the 

of the Sdktas," (hymns) the first Ashtaka at least, 
.;%''by i^;S^aiit8 ■ 

" BrU^im it with, but in what sense is;^t^tionable. 
In ,the neuter it - m 

praise/ or sacrificial fqod, or, in one: pla% preaervatibn 

V. •: .* ■ '' 

♦ TTnm. ttt RIg-Vf da/p. 44'.; Note. 
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(p. 274 ) ! ia ito urboi^dB :jrorm, rs the 

praiser (nr leinter of the l^n ^ 204),; («..RRi^;‘p^ 
priest so deiu>minRted* 'irlw piren^4>ver,tiliejS^^ 

SB(9rifi<» (p. 24) it necessarily 

imply a iSroAiBim .hy^ 

might not be JSraAman#,' ippea^ by 

YiswfimitM at the sacsiiM v 

accoRdiqg to tn^tkii^'^l^^i^vth 4xera the 

functicaui of the priesthood*’ .^OuBB u joneVldunse v 
is in toyoor of coimtderix^' %e^ ^ member of 
a caste/ as dis^ghk^ toat of: the military caste 
(jp. 279) r |lf ryhjDt ia a 

J^aAmoft 'pr * ih^, then tome hither {’ hut eyeit tins ^ can 
hardly be repiiEd^ aa 4 fieirive.v A hyi^ otoars ki a 
snbseqnent psort.bf the Feda hies, hoBevm, bom towasiated 
by hfr. ^Colebrooke, in .srhtch: the four casteavato vspedhcd 
by name, and the nsttal fsble-of tomr orij^ &om BraJvmA 
aUttded to. « Farther research is jpeoessaiy^ therefore, before a 
final sentence (sAi be|mimtou!ei^^lv>IatR^ pp, xliii. 4 ^^ 

The hy^ aUuded to Hy ProfessiHr. Wilson is the Parasha 
Shkta, which Mr. 0oletowus tons oharaotmises : / 

“ That reniulubliehymn % to btngto^, metre, and style, 
very different toom ^ i^^ pngrers with which it is 
assoctoted.. It tone; and 

must have been epmj^esed aflmr^^^^to^ ’< 80 a«eriEif language had 
bemi refine^ aito iti.:{^BmBp|:a^ The 

interhal . evidence whw to savto to demonstrate 

the imptototovftct, thal ;’^'^ the Fedos in 

thrir prestot toriangemeoto tooh |daee after , the Sanaerit 
tongue ihMl;|)i|Rnced/fi^ iriregular dialect 

Fisdd'. 

I . . _dt |b the pwished scmormur lai>g*ufi^ 

^hich tteTmhiatoj^l poeins; ;sa<aed smd prctone,^:(^ 
not and cmmj have bear, written.” Essays, Vol., I. pp.' 

A hymn Jfci^JlimjitooriejBs and discrinunatmg Colebrboke 
thus detBfiiSes to be: ehtoparatively modern, can have no 
seating tbe .state of society which prevailed at 
_ when ^ .earlier bjiQBs, written in a.” rustic 
;,~^ c^lar dialect,” were composed. 
iT/^e return to Dr. Both.. He thus trsndates the verse of 
•i^'^hymp whiA he quotes, ;-to which the word Brahmdiiah '■ 
■ ars; : ; ./••v.'.'- j'' ■ ' 

/■ •' ■ . ' ^ Vr r' ' . . .;, f / 'r . ■■ 'r'.- ' f 

V y. e. fa .tte a S s i i i n * ABsJ <>7 Dr. Hsth.) .: ‘ ' 
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''The siogera pms^ praiMi .tbl^'in 

hjrtoas, the offeri^ o^ 'primer shdke 4hee O ^poir^- 
fol, as o&e BhUlLeV R recw.^' (Profr. Witeon trapslates^^ 

" The chasitera {of the 'jSdhihf thee, l^tall^ata; the xis-.\, 

citers of the J^^ pihdse^h^ Mho art Mortl^ to he praised ; : 
the BrahmdiiM tiiie th^' aloft, like ia baoiboo pole.'') Dr. 
Both Mlowsvop his hraBhlatktn Mith vthe feUowiag teiharks : 

" The ^reAliw»ds aie be ooasidered) ilteah- 

mans,' as the pdpah«Mgr: «te sin|ers of the S&ma Yeds, or 
the orkt^ sin^n of io our explana- 

tion of the Vedie h^mns. Me feUoM the commentatorSj Mho 
a» conftned by the stiff fwniB of the. Utairgy and quite devoid 
of poetical feeling. Me lihallgain ftott these venerable re- 
mains neither a mythology, nor a hut<Hy.” 

He aftmMards proceeds thus : 

" Frotn this sense of the Mord ^oXiMi^ nothing Mas more 
natural than tO convert this offerer of jj^ayer into a partica- 
Isr description of -sacrifi(dal priest} so Soon as the ritnail-be- 
gan to be Axed, the fhnetions Mhieh l^ore uidt^ 
a single person. Mho both' prayed tf^the^gi^ and i^ered to 
them, became separated, and a pi^thi>a4;;int<*t'poii^ itself 
bctMeen men and God.. Ihns iruAr^ikad a paHiral^ 
part assigned to Iritn in the forihtf sabi^ee} m'^gar^ 
Mhieh the hturgimd bool» afford the; mof^ iteaet directiona, 
jusi as Ao/or (the sacrifieSir) is the desi^l^Ou 6| the pi^t 
in a defined cerenaOmal.' Da this in 

the AUareyft Viti^tcasDA a^.1h» king 

Harisebandra as Mi^^yisMfinnj^ aB^^ 

agni- as udkeieffyu, - and ? 

" Independent npod tbis;:j^^eislal^.|hjt^^ ' 

and connected iutmediately #itik; lhe hS 
the^ name.of .i.the;'"'god ' ;BtWsSiiM>eitp^ ' 

ready.; nmn^ioned.'''' 

does;not,b<^kmg;^':;t$e-esi^^ 

myth^ bat pmnts id . a seobnff i^ke reb^oiu 

eonseioasness endeavonred th'tShj^ Mithoht hoirevi^. btfing 
aU(S to ea]^ it oat in fact. Tfe en^ seim of the pnndpu 
deities xh Veda belqpgs to Katnral Symbolism, Mhich.Me' 
find bora more decided, nnmixed, and transparent than 
among perhaps any ; other people iff the Indo-Ctomahic rape, 
but Mhieh on this aooount. has also feirer refer^ces ot^. 
departments of life, and has not been able to emerj^ ftom,e; ' 
oeimun nnifoxmityt Bat SrafteMHiamB^^^ divine 

bs^s Mho "do not; stand .imfts>diate|y ie;the.^cfatfe^p^^ ; 
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cal life, but form the transition from it to the moral life of the 
human spirit. In him^ the lord or piot^tor of prayer/ the 
power and dignity of deyotion^^^the energ|iBing application of 
the win to the gods who are personifications of nature, (die 
energische Beziehung dea li^lena zu d0n Naturgottemj and 
immediately to nature, is perceived. And it may be plainly 
seen how this god was introduced into the already existing 
mythology, and could only find a place by the side of the 
other gc^s, or by supplanting thrai.^ 

^'Indra is the supreme god of the Yedic creed, or at 
least the one whose sway has the most immediate bearing 
upon the doings of men. He is the god of the friendly ^ 
noonday- firmamentj which alter all obscurations again 
shines anew, on whom the fertility of the earth, and the 
tranquillity and enjoyments of human existence depend. 
And the prayer which is most frequently repeated in the 
hymns, and is directed to Indra, is that he will counteract 
the attempts of the cloud-dsemon' who threatens to carry 
away the fertiUiing waters of the dey, or holds them shut up 
iu the caverns of the mountains, «--^will pour forth the waters, 
fertilize the earth, and bestow nourishment upon men 
and cattle. Now, if the character of the god Brahmanas- 
pati realhr expresses,-rra8 the name imports, -^the victorious 
power of prayer, then we diouhi find him in this circle of 
myths more than tn any other. Xu feet, he does appear 
along with indra in timt confect aigainst the fiend, and that 
too, in such a way, that a department of labour is assigned to 


him whidi, in most of the other hymns> is appropriated ex- 
clusively to Indra.^^ 

I M illustrated by quotations 

^from the upon ihe^ f^ this god. Dr. 

Bdth goes Ju tp aay 

Jf Such fe the Yemc myth of Brihaspati, 

the lord of praym'v/^u He k closely with the gene^ 

rat re^ecsentafe (brahmaj which 

^ " In the s^ad/SitifaibSpati,^^ though it 

be the old^, the npMe in later 

appears as thfgpk^ mediating priest of the gods. 

This is e^ asin the litdr^cal books, which are 

reckopi0I^^^M in the saine character he is 


tliQ godi who8« lUosiW JHM ei^poundea ^th puli fiord mnsfe 

mioiliiiAoeA smong; the mors roosas; ^jar. 

11i^''Ssye ' 
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regarded aa the lord of the Brahmans, (e. g. in the hfahi* •• 
bh&rat. TV. Asw. Parr; 1177, and in a similar passage of the 
Bha^vad GitA) This' is a fiuiher development of the 
original character of thni god.- When on the other hand, 
the latest religions llgend makei Brihaspati, the r^ent of 
the planet Jnpiter, 1 oannot possibly see any ooimesion 
between this positaon and his proper rignificance< This 
process of constructing myths, wmch was not a living and un- 
conscious, but a systematiaihg one, has often dealt very capri- 
ciously -with the ancient deities; mid any accidental feature 
in the legends about Brihaa^ri^ which the epic age produced, 

, may have occasioued his being placed in that position. 

“ That form of the myth, in which Brihaspati is priest of 
the gods, and lord of the Brahmans, has only advanced at an 
equal pace with the development of the conception of devo- 
tion and worship. The supplication of the gods was already 
fixed in definite forms at an early period; devotion Was no 
longer a free outpouring, but had grown into the repetition 
of more ancient prayers, tied to formeand nsSi^s. It required 
peculiar readiness and knowledge ri|^tiy to mvoke the gods, 
and to make no mistakes in the cci^uiiia^; 6/ (aorifict; ; acd 
thus arose the oldest species of priei^H, vis. Aat of Pw/uA*fe, 
those who -were “ put forward," or ihediating prieUtA 1 have 
given some further notices on this pmntinthe f' Basays on the 
literature and history of the Veda," pp5 117* Their 

office consisted in mediating between God ’and nfen; they 


* The following is the reftmd.to, the same ati- 

thor’s third Essay on the iitei^atnre and history of the. Veda, pp* 117. 

•• In another hymn (VH,5, ^ ♦ •'it is said,— without, hov/ever, any 
** mention of the name of the TMiihtliiiife, (tliod|g& they must^he the family 
** referred to)— that the PfiroMs, the ehereiaeof the pnestly ofSoe oh behalf 
** of the Tritsa tribe, had come Into o|)>eratipi!u 

It ia bore that we Imro to looh ^or the ongin of a atandu^ pri^ittiiood. 
Among the Tedio pednfaf— (t may Im penhitted to uae thia don^iilbii in 
the of a beftter,)*«Hbeoeaa th tim j^a in praiae and aacxifiee irat^ apett 

to every oim j and it only the iwtidta of ^ oohjikactioii 

with the readinesa to ezpreas them in word# in a iDanner aoeeptable to the 
gods, i. e. a readinesa in poetical exprearion, aa we find It in the Veda, whieli 
eonld gradually have introdnoed -, the dealgnatlen of paitienlar* persona, or 
familiea, to this offipe. Honoe aJao agoae the oldest sort of pum prioa^, 
and their deaignatloii aa nnrohsta, aa those who 'were jput jFojyard iit laeri- 
flees, through whoao mediation the god aeeepted the gift ; it ia obvious that 
such persona would, at. lint, be found only with kings.” * * * * * f 
These prinuea ho^rever did not always view with equanimity the res- 
triction and encroachment upon their rights, to which tliis, at first, merely 
arbitrary, custom must have ted by demea. Of this Ve have a rsroarkabw ; 
testimony preserved to us in a notice in the aanie tiook (the Aitareya 111411^ 
maiia, VII. 27,) wMcIlI quote ao mdoh the moss readily that in it the ni^:; 
Bama appoara for peniapa the firitt time” [The. eanoua wHl perhaps 'be 
able to obtain access to thit paatage tbemselveir^ without ouT quetlng it,] v ; 
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took the place fcuBOiBrly ooeapii^ by ^ 
alooei inaBODTicb aa it;; could, tec^ ^ good-will and aid of 
the ^8. 'When the offerer of the 

brahma (prayer), BrahinaBaii|>ati; ^ loid'tff HlA trahma, .was, 
in pursuance of the saine'ccaio^^tioi^^!^ hhs^>^ 
i. e. the jj^iurduin of fhe, gedif jl apd this me- 

diatonad Mesthood canie 'hm the hsNNi'^of -the ihahmiuis, 
thedhy the sine oonae^^ '%iiitiMnaip^ was the lord 
and pTotectw <ff the Btwmans. ^ . 

"R»m this jKHnt of wew /it‘ TO easy to see how the 
name givei M the or mlhme»tt has no- 

thing to do #1^ the Simremf Being (Brahma or Brahmh), , 
but is derired immediately brahma (neuter), which 
signifies the pCriormsnce bf cterotions and sacrifices, of which 
the Brahman is the offerer ; just as the: word brfihmanam, as 
the designation of certain Utun^ical books expresses nothing 
more than the collection of observances connected witb divine 
eervioe, the doctrine relatiog to the i^aAme (divine service). 

“Amo^ thd hymns of the Big-Veda there is one in 
which BriMspati is nlready edi^trated as the Supenntendiug 
Pnrohita, ana thp {sciests as hk re^sentatives upon earth. 
It is however. ca8y 4o see that we^^ d^ not find in this any 
justificatran fim. ^ving to ihe iBstilBtmn of jniro/^^ {or pu- 
rodhdydf h ; O. of {irieidfy;ititersSBti<m er substitniion), and 
along : with it i^ thfe bwmanas' as its a greater 

antiquity than tiky actua^ have, ami for carrying them 
hack to tite hqpnnings <ff <the Y«^ systcan of bdie|^ The 
collectimi of those hymitt oCemied at a period in which not 
only tiiat: priesthood but tte' Brihmaoiesd caste existed in 
&11 devdopmm^ snd wn hsTO no occasion to assume that 
the 6amnd.boch wns The hymns 

wMoh -are them ic^lmited are m dktes varying perhaps by 
(scvend^Mpnih^jy'Bnd'^ that the 

occurremies ^ AlateB jMaiodi^^ Beldcph fimnd their way 

into the coOaetieBv fil^v name^^^^ in its later 

form Is hidrv iery aeldmn met. with, (Ok g. VII. 

6; 14. 1. of : ^ iMgi^pd^ only phioo in wmch, to 

my knoirld%0, A caste 

al(^ vrith the other 6. 12.) is/fomid in i hymn 
which 'decidedly dr^pmateit iOidy in the 
Uturghkl. books and Upat^hadsiunse;*^^^^^^ ^ 

h* "’Tt® tyw-Tr u*. tfxsiv.MdWq'.'vf thp latib-':;' 

4«etKm. weniOMwu: 

^wUilw86fc*»,.Wi' wlksAlWi'CSwjuli**** ivw*ik»']^t*'.lnte;'gtt«;si»te\i,c^ 
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« The h^mn aUn^ (not PanuhE 
" which Briha^a^ «afl thci Tojiid pun^ Era placed in 
" tapositioB^ls ascribed ^.jVdmadeVE/’ [Yetses 4—® of the , 
hymn in MsatbdE IV^ Si fi me then.. quoted and tradfriated by 
the author i of l^se TqtpttwegiTC dnfy two, the SUi and dth. j 

w iiHIfir 1*^ 

^ I fncj TO 

^ TOiTi 

inwtiff <.11 

8. '' He dwells secuTe in liie house, and has at all times 
" abundant foody the people of themselves bow down to him, 

** — ^to the king whom a brahmft (priest) precedes. 

9. ''Unocmquered he gains for h|mselftreasa]^s jSmm foes as 

** well as from friends ; the gods protect tjlieldng who is bounti- 
“ ful to the bralim& (priest) who seeks icr^h^ 

'' In this mannor/^ continues J&ri Roi^ ''heani and in 
many places of the liturgical and hagai bo|^s, the promse of 
every blessing is attached to the m-^nteiiance of a priest 
by the king. Inasmuch as he mrintrinil hbnburs the 
priest, the latter ensures to him theiavemr of the gods. So 
it was that the caste of the lisrahmans drose aud attained to 
power and consideration; first, there wme only the single 
domestic priests of the kings ; then the dijgni^ here' 

ditaiy' in certmn famifies ^ fcwdly, a unicm^-^ccasioned by 
similarity of intere8ts,*rH>f these families in one |^atcr com- 
munity, and all this in cousftaht^ ]^^ the 

progress made in other respects by ^eol^oal dnetrine, and 
religious worship^ Stitt the ei^tensioh of the power whif*h 
fell into the haiids of this pries^ caste would not thus be 
perfectly comprehenrible.^^^^^^^ 

dmnship yet otS^. historic 

■ 'movCnilehts..'.': 

" When the ^ediopiite]^^^^4^ 
at a peril# of th(b?iym# 

the 

and drdi^ th^ inte ihe hil^ 

and took po^srion of the^^^^^^b^ teact luring between the 
Ganges, tlte inmna^ #1 the; Vindh|ik ^eo the t^e, v 
h# arrivrii when ih^ 

:;Qf' king and priest could the in# xiqiid 

#d comprcliensive manner / Frinoi^afifies septe^^ |v: 
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Tariocu ways, sodi E EepBratioia mto tribes, «8 lad existed m 
the Fuiyab* wore no longer pmirible ber^ wbrin nature had 
ci^ted a uride and contma(Ha,traiAmth scritttely a^ natural 
dissererHig boundaries. „lSb8t "of thoae petty ^noes “who 
had descended from riM iiOriht .vith.'tid^ M must here of 
ueceari^ diaawear, Ihw 

tests arise Ibr w supreioe dnoiBi^ era is pmrh^w 
powtriiyed to us in the of the Mah&* 

bhdrata, TU.:rim c»ntest.be^eai the de^ of PAndu 

and Kurn,..v-^la\thi8':frHmkeiftBtioa|'^^ of 

afii^, pbirer of those wfra 

were not dfrecriy ponriawd^^any authbrity^-r-into the hands, 
TiZi of the pri^tly ^meU’Sbid ; ofa^, who h^ hitherto rather 
stood in the positibn of fottovers of the kings, but now as- 
cended to a higher rank. It may barily be snppoMd that 
they with their families, already honoured as the confidential 
counsellors of the kings, i^ould frequently strike a decisive 
stroke whereby a kj^ wSuld be indebted to them for bis 
power. If we Jake further into aoeount i&e iatellectnal and 
moral influencei trhsdh they had in 'rirtne of the prerogative 
entmirted to^ or usurped by thmn, and the religious feeling 
of the^ peiq>te, it is >Bbt difficult to comprehend how, in the 
period of tranailron, powerfrd coanmunilaes arose from among 
the domestie itriestS'Of petty kjo^ and their finnffies, which 
acqmred the highestrimpcffitaBoe in evmy dejMartment of life ; 
a caste whi^ Uke the eeoletnstical power of the iniddle 
ages of €hrisrianity, h^sh to look upkm sec^iair authority 
as an effiucmce the ffehaesa of their power, to be 
conferred at Wih ; and how op the other hand the numerous 
regal frunilies sank down to a aobil^ ia 

-trae, the aide toe kingly at tha same 

time, whmi^ehibted Iqr the peo^Vitoqubw iuadguratioa, in 
ordm to be xeboipihmd.u by the priest- 

hood'^ and s^^ to empfey only 

toe' ' 

Biahmaaieri ea^ S^jatommed^: But 

iU) orderj|dv'r8i8iB;#itiis^^'^ ‘l^ca^piphalMli^,/ we ' < 

mush «^eato4tdfeririidibri<«P^ bti flda^ane. ^ v 

"Of t]fe ficmr ^ devriiy^; By a^ammd 

commonwealtb, |Bridimari|^i:£toet^yto 
yvi ori those agribuHcM; sful Su^ 

OT t% servile claSsri^);^ ili^^mpbricnr dastos^^^fi^^ 

^ 0 ^"^ tba M tnslto sa tbs Utorriare Sad BMery of the Vsb. 
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'other in regular ii e. the prescriptiohs 

partidpatiou iu the ' benl^ta of migiou aud material life 
indicate only a diffinmice of that each auc^ 

ceediug' caate has, in acnae respect, leas than the Receding. 
In the* same way, thejpenonal estiiaaiticn of Cvei^ individual 
in the .eye of the law,,, (as for ex^ old 

German law is cdiedi d^nite regu- 
larly proportioned^ fourth 

caste, the Sudras, the Case; is tota% dtiVmxmt/ 
not admitted to that whidt hi esteemed the most important 
thi^ of all, via. to ssdili^. wid the study of the sacred 
writings; they have uCt:^ right with the 

sacred cord, which is common to the tiuee superior classes, 
for it clothes the youth with aU , the caste, of 

which the fourth caste has hone. 

''The conclnsion; wMdi, aaitriq^fpearatom we are entit- 
led to draw from this, would be that t 
castes stood in a nearer rdation, whethht ' Of ' desoent, or of 
coltare, to each other, than dtW of thdh 
Besides, in the three first elaases, afi tueneii^ents which con- 
stitute a community are conipleteiy coni aih^ ; und the fourth 
is a aupemumeraty. The contronlmg ardhority was in tbe 
hands of the two up]^ dasses/^wldle the; Uhsd was the 
mass of the people.’ li^echiployittmit assigned by 
'V msyas, as well as their name, leads to thh conclnsion that they 
were not originally a particiiW coihma3uty, imt nothin else 
than the totdity of the peopte. who is 

descended from or hehmgs to the 1%' ; i^t inti^.;¥eda, Vi^ 
denotes the mass of the p^lc, and in |Mtrlica^ those who 
helieye themadves to bC; In ^MMseMion o^the religious 
worship; and the true mrifiiudian; ih tholt,:1he 'vedic people, 
in contradistiactitHi. to Idl 

the i^ella<a<m:iasw#iw^ to^^’^^^ % wayjdt ^this,. 

at weU MJn ImrdWf 

■ -«' -'pecuhtw 

.the :to, ..thit.itsiadwiiM7l^hr;m^ 

..'.the . . 

..end .' Feitilatt 'Wacei)>.’.<ib ;^.thirWsilW 

' .wty^evpWdswpeitdC.'itlMwi'^liMt^ 

'*in^atCd^ WO 
.^^iiliilaied ..l^nhWuideai’ 

';/gfWdt its .main "portimui, '00iiaiats'"af WNpw.rwg^ 'rices. 
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like the Isrl races of of Eim ThoDgk the nsc' 

of the nobititj may not iw explioBble in this 
other nations,- e, gii the v Germans,— jcHihcHf supposition 
seems to he p<»tib1e in regiard to the Indian KBhettrfyasJ 
The fourth caste of the Sudras I hold to im a race subdued 
by the Brahmanical cemraeror^ irht^iNr^it may have- been a 
tribe of the Aryas arhum amved mpdict in Hindostui, or a 

racehf Indiwi antodithonee.'ii--//:'-''v:;i-:.if:ai-f;;^^ ■ ■ ■' 

“if the foregenng developmoOt irf the origin and of the 
earliest significaney <^ tiie ptties(fy; oi^ be correct,— then it 
becomes easy to proae ihe I have made 

elsewherei that : the Simbbsaha am virtue of 

their name and - dignity £eom faeihg dependent on the god 
Brahmh, andthat, on the . oontmuy, they eiusted before him. 
No .'4me ;ariU^ that { the oonOeptiou of this god, as vre 

hnov him firom the writings <]^>tiie epic and post>epic era, 
loses all its distinctness (tmse}uaiiiehk^) 9sA vividness. We 
have abundance erf myths about Siva and Vishnu, but not 
about Brahmd. > Both of the former have given rise to the 
most varions forms of worship, wMle Brahi^ has remained 
without altar or tmnple. He stands in the dark background 
as the pnmeval thtber, pireator, as: the omnkdent, and the 
guardian of bnnwn kaoidedg& titoinght; Fm his wife 
be has .assi^md to hii^ Saiassrait or Vich, sp^h, as the 
most perfect msmitMmtion^o^^ntelleetaal activity. Brahma 
is, according^, the wtidend ^rodnctiim cd^th^ employed 
on divine things, mid not« creation (rf poetic intnition ftms, 

highest spirituaU 

ity, this Imt-m^eative pnntiple, and; it is who has gene- 
rated Brahiitil* But it would mirely be oooda^ all laws 
of bistoricfd dm^eii^mmit; if ite'emre to ais^ the existence 
of speculation upbn rdd^on«ib<^dt0:m4^itdn itsed 
to conttitttte^%$i#site'^tir^irlw<hej^';:a^ '.woriiliip./ -Bat' 
with tjus . dmlioptd’^Opa^^ T^eicm are 

ueceaeMdly^^^^^i^^ and tite priesthood,^^^ 

hm found ite n^rCietiti^ti# in wne 

only aftm> this gnaidinn hi^ 

come '■:TOtdt|thmti''4and%i;.j^5|t'..,te of.,' 

investH;atidi^>ahd{thi^{;^ ' 

books^ 

the 'H^hu^iplukie^ 

is. the '']iu»t;{4d68e|y'.<nO|iiieb^ - 

m^ces.^ -..'Idm.'^iSftiihma’ ' w4i.,:&a!|ried;' ' 
h> .a ' po^ yfmciiv '.bcjiitttgyv^-vi^ 
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SO ^ Rs he is coanected with the more aacient doetri^ is 
helinms exalted to personality, (personified brahma [prayer] 
with its mysterious power), the holy one. 

"But that the god Brahmfi did not remain exdnsiTely the 
moperty of speculation, hut came into a connection, (though 
but a loose one) with jtbe myths which were living in the 
popular <R>iu<^ou8iifiss eiid^mdergoing contimi^ tramfiirma- 
tions, is a fact whi&; iB >I beUeve, h^ 
the; supervention of the worship of Siva and \ ishna. VlTien 
both these forms of worririp had hem) generated> each by 
itsdf, in different loc<dities> and bolh of l^ese |od8 was a 
mtiversal god, when they i^peared as new tweations of the 
religions consciousness, whim no jouger found its satisfac- 
tion in the gods of earher omturies iind<Of another climate, 
who were vanishing from rec(dlection, L e. Jn the deities of 
the Vedas, — it became necessary for the guardians of that 
ancient religious system, whose existence deramded on 
i. e. for the Brahmans, to regenerate titeir mth. It wm 
necessary that they should combine the nitdtititde tff their 
gods into one SupresM, unless th^ wsa%.tu ba sBowed^^ 
sink down before tbe two great rgod;^ mo the sUburdinate 
position of genii. iThe foot that' they weft able tooonnect 
their Brahn^ with the SM and Vwted worsldpi or at least 
to keep the connection between the one and the other 
always open> and? perhaps also by this mhans drew these, two 
forms of worship nearer to each other, •’—attests, on tiie one 
hand, the vmsatility of theic ;q)ecttltdion, and on the other, 
the force with which those two forms of wmwhip must have 
arisen. For had it been possible to st^press this worship 
(rf Siva and Vishnu, the atten^t to do apt., wmdd certaihly 
have been tried by the sdberehts of the Vedic worslup, who 
w4»evthreatened,.witibL such danger.-? ■ 

fo the croejintopxtapoBi^n 

with ^ tnushu of ShM «»d Vilbnn mtud^ have^atwcally 
deeded ha^ lu of the latter amohg 

the Bridmianicad;peefdiei v -Biwe^^ time 

wheih' tlfo^ eauie.?intd:^ee>it(ieii^^"'han>a$?^'leai^^ ^ 

thstit hod Idl BaddhinBy 

rihoe\ti^;-Bttddh^ciBl?bdth^llMdt^;niRe'^^y3ig'ia'lf^ 

dlmm^ p. . other htiM tt does not. |gl| 

later, than . Megasttmaei, imay he eonOhided 'lRnii tite 
whieh tius authew. gives. u» in legtud 'to the! exieitsfonlB^ 
chancter of the wondap hf ; dord; 

in the penturieB from 506 to SOO befitiw'Chir^i % 

5 ,.a 
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bited 80 active a movement in the religioos life of India, we 
may thus also place tiie appearance of the Brahmft creed 
beyond the limits of the philosophical sdhbols, in othcdr words, 
the formation of |he mythplo^oal i^stem which pervades 
the whole modem perk)d of.Ihd^ history.” 

: l. M. ■ 


m'.lA VIi> ■ 

(ImHateii ji^rthe liaUauJ 

The Pa«t t» 

*Tis only a vibration 
Qf throbbif^ Memory *8 strings. 

i I . The Future i$ nai — 

T^ .bot the ccmcentratioD ; 

< XK iinagMag«^^ 

;^T^Pipe8e|tt>nly,tir^ 

But wvUte Aan 
Miist into ii6n«<«]aote^ 

V Suehi8 {K|or Wf ^dowment, ^ 

A hc^i a monK^ 

But when we lisave this dtdl dark Wth^ ^ 
And occupy the land 

Wbeie unclouded TVath shines forth, 
, . , ■ *;! moment shill ei^pand, 

■ ^^Andjp^^ 

Of life wi<^nt a term. 

Fornm be 

Merged ^ ^ 
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NOTES ON THE POMCB OJ THE N. W, PEOVINCES. 

Tw*Rwr years ago a circular lett(i9r was sent to the Magitk 
trates of the Beng^ Presidency, requesting them not to 
hamstring convict before execution !’*’ Witmn the last few 
months the Goyoniiiteiit of the N. W. Promoes dizeoted 
magistrates to exem^ fiiom the ordinary priscm rulM^^ 
clipping and shaving not only the sacred locks of Sikh pri-. 
roners, but the hair of aU convicts to whom such a proceed- 
ing would be "justly offiminve cnr de§^nu3ing/'t Straws 
thrown up show which iray the wind blows; and as the 
animus of tite order of 1880 nad the order of 1^1 is equally 
benevolent, we can only concede that the humanity of the 
present day takes a wider range; and pnshes its sympathies 
lorther than did the humamty of the last generation. If 
connets were formerly treSst^ like wild beasts, they are now 
treated like gentlemen when they desCrve it. 

It may not be nnmterestiug to egiqaile whe^er any 
corrraponding advtmce is to be Obeervbd;in oth« branches 
of our penal law ; and whether the pe^le of the Upper 
Provinces have, on the whole, reaeote tef b^iatisfi^ with the 
existing criminal code and the fhictiher of iti administration. 
We have already attemptedi to ^ve OW readers some ae- 
connt of the Revenue System inbrodoced into these pro- 
vinces by our countrymen and its besring da the happiness 
of the people ; it remains fm* us now to notice the effect on 
the same people of our proceedings as magistrates and con- 
servators of the public peace. 

It is an old sapng, " when oqme to tlm worst they 
must mend and vie need hot (^sihi any great crcfdit for 
Engluth magistrates in' Up]^:}^nffia because the pea^; is 
better k^ now thmi it waaffe ^ centoiy; Th^ ap- 
jpmtred hpto the scenh, ; at 'h #hq^^^;(^ 
never remarkalde for /. l&uC ^ F® ®hy 

.ocmception of v^iat' tile Shglish hath' done for North- 
W^ihrh India; we must 'take into the difficumbs 

irlueh beset their earUest i^s ghardim^ 

:Qf mdier^m lihwty. Tbiiwy that th^ h»» to. deal 

;^ly'' en’or^ ;s; r dStoJ^oeif ■qsh't:'' di^igami^ 




. 17tli twj. W61. 
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888 nmbs oM THS ^lei ov tBV k; 
order - and oi^niiati^, ;.to 

are irritnigi we tnaj 4^.> it»oe itf mtliito 

one or the other. . No Mtxner;^^ tiie hands erf Hie Mabo^ 
metan emperors aladtea; add ihe^ Imd done so long be- 
fore EngUsh caanena wmih no sooner 

had the amimlrfe bi^n fmr the powenvtrf the odd Mogul 
tyrnats, thsm lawleso^ heciur^ 3^ misrule bemone 
the role ^ Ihe ehqpiie: In bettfr^di^eome erf the empe- 
reWs/men erf Ment and fioweVj,^hid b^ able, with the he^ 
of thdr Tongh northdm eddk^ to he^ their dominiems in 
subjection, and emn to mHtrflaee nmm soft public police, 

for a tiioit (ime^ and Mtildtt a innow But, dril 

order and liberty,' if they oteT eadsted, formed the exception 
not the rale of the timm. ‘ Eastern poets and historians de- 
light to dwell npim the virtues of kings> who left the delights 
of the seraglio to patrol their cities in the murb of a Kotwal, 
or who watched so closely over -the pulmc monds, that a 
purse of gold might be left with security on the highway. 
All this suits tbfe Arabian Nights, or the Mahometan histo- 
liaos of India, equady well: but, as Mill says, we now know 
what value to pot Upon such statements^ Shah Jeban had 
as many comf^onnte psi^ poboe administrati*^ and 
deserved them as well as apy of hii ptedecessara, yet it was 
from his court thirf ^e tiftveifiiag physlemn Bentier wrote so 
feelingly of “ Je -piu d'aegetU; qtd me restoit de diverses 
rencontrmdevUtems.”'^ /v 
From the days of Shidi Jdmn down to the time when Lord 
Lake wrested .Upper Ini^ from tim gra^ of thO Mahrattas, 
there was no Mrbngte governine^ tmm tbat which Sdndia 
m-eated in tiie jmme and nn the ndna irf the Mogul !^pire. 
Particularly, in Jthb f prO'^noe^ his aMe feme- 

ral Du Boigue>:fiimw degraiirf.bi"^-’*^^ 
people were, In ft flOittin^ But, even thmre, 

we may look 'i$ nun for ranp^^» k^e' Social carder and cavil 
libeHy. In was' atrbnjg 

the peopte was the eondi- 

tiou of the: he inll ans^j 

almost in the woii^ (rf Mount; J^hrsuDj* 

“ Ike highimys w^ and the teav^ers walked 

" thix>bgh bya^ ililbabitante of the vi}la|[^ tnasdd.'^ 
But, abr^y thU leaven l^^bMn inliised into 
ing sodal mlte^ wldeh jbaa^l^^ 

India, which’ h^' long, a^'epep^d. 

■” * Song 6f IJatenb'iM v.-'-eUi*# : 
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Warliad hitherto fomed the trade, the epployxheAti^^#^^ 
rough tribes ou the banks p£ the Jiuwa ; it was now: to be- 
come their science. A reg^dar^^ 9^ seen for the first 
time arrayed in the plains : across them 

the earlier flashes of m^tarj^Wence^^^^ and resi^st- 

less, and the effect on the juries and tactics of the day was 
electri^l. Wherefer Ihii^ and his brigade appeared, 

wherever the musquetisand bayonet were opposed to the 
matchlock and tulwar.| Emropeah dU prevailed: East- 
ern numbers and valour^ however greats could make no 
lasting stand against the srienee of the^^^ 

Wherever the white em^ acr<^ the 

battle field, victory foUowed in ito tiai^ of Baj- 


* Tli«6e were tbe eolora of Da saying 

that truth is more wonderful than fidtlmii Wa ooaldi wish to see a wenwntteii 
aecoant of the life bf this Savoyard adveotaror. It Would bw interesting to 
watoh his career fronl the tifue hb left his native home at tb the 

day when with & uersonal guard of his own eoo Pfitiiaa eaval |7 he turned 
his hack on lluiaostaui of which he had long been tho virtual K^, to seek 
that home again. Itaving sejcved at a sohUer' jnde;ir hi?own pdhOb» theh as 
an ensign in tiOrd Glare’s rsgnnent of the Irish Ar%Mo uridor itteFrniseh 
King, later stUl having fought, the rtirkaiii the > of the RtL’<lan 

press, having been imprisoned %t Constatttiiv>Tdfi,ei^"j|bld as ailave^ ho lud 
one through all "^/hai trabing of war/ aa^ Wbkh 'sn^t fit 

im, for the rOle he had to play In iFllndos^tni mt bought him 

out bl slavery^ and he hecame agate aa oSteer te the snny of Russia. By 
one of those seeming, ^muces, on whioh the deifliii^ c^^ly »f men bat 
of nations are suspended, JUeuteuant Benit Du^^^ ^uud himself 

commanding i»he escort of an English nbbienWh vdio wiiU mi&ing a pregress 
among the Grecian isliuids..; r Lord Parcy ga^ to Warren 

Hastings, teen Govornor of Bengal, and te liOrd Macartney, Governor 
of Madras. After various fortjoheis Du Boigna found biintcif nominally 
in the service, but in reality toster, Somto his domains. And 
whether M a civil govemor or at v^Htaa^ behind 

him an imperiteable name In tea Noi^, Western l^ymccs of lad>a. (bee 
MiA. Book VI. Chap. 11 and Mt!. Fteaer^s Jnh^ti^ memoir of Col. 
Skinner.) At att;^stahoe of teo fd ^ay 

aotto thsti^wto Wujnf lortwM 

death appiviiBtog* hf to;B with to Iwd 


ihii In^pdHf^ upon hoiy 
nif Du FeilN^ 

India, he was at; to hoadt^te 




nnohi;..eaat 
te .'inatetotoe:;'::' 


to-ihteto and with to dy% h/wate laid 
U SMliVnomb toke ho tomnder, hut 
pto# &h Boighe left 

:di|clp1i^'tr^l>s,':.ltolt 




tot,^n fhe hrifitiBy atpeo^ ^ 


tall, strong featmed; with tonung oyfit. From day-break to 
nkhi he wai employed on .matters of wa^ .w^^ to ^ 


nkhi he was emtoyad on matters of wa^ .w^^ to.Wk^W^ ^ 
Satoto. 'army, as by Csvorof the Hogni empeiw his force was ctod, 
.iStotbd of tee telkiHng'detoi: . " - > . 

of:Au}e^W:.ito'eito% o"’- .'■■>>■ '■ 

Two thousand reimimcavalry and 200 pieces of cannon. ; ; ; 

: Sdirtiil Sm e^lUA Mt an » cloh of Mkhntlft 


irt 1M,ll00f sBdl^ iwogqln^i^tr}'. 
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poota^Nj tfaoaie bol^ Biilitcarbs, Nnhose imp«tiidij» ciiydiT had 
80 often swept alt ev«i tii^, kt!!:jbtat> were 

off the fidd, though hot tH&otrt « wood;: 
sistance.*' ■':■■'■ p: .'A- ^ 

Turn the hiuiM 

up the same.- ‘^he ffret effect of h tiding anDir ia the 
hand of a dea|Kft whette in the SaMi^ world ia 

identical; civu subjecthnivlaMCBredr^^^^^^ libertjr u endan- 
gered. The change working Hi" Sdndia'a dominions under 
Da Boigne in ihe 1B& rentor^ reeeadrled many points 
of wieie the (dmnge which in the 15th century, 

under Charlea yil.: w lieehi Nddeh Spa^ had seen under 

Charlea the fifthi'^m atmii^'cianB of Hindostan, like the 
nobles of or the mechanioB cff Ikdcdo, had to learn 

the lesson which a r^ifulu* ff>ree alooeean teach ; they were 
sinking fast from ^e state <ff a warlike nation keeping down 
a feeble court, to the atide of a warlike petqde kept down by a 
standing army. . If in om: own eoant^ the civil power was 
-once, thoii^h oryfe only,- eNtingmshed when -the well-trained 
dragoons andpQcemen ^ Oliver Crontwell shewed our fore- 
fathers what disdpiine could do, we rnay Well believe that 
the hber^ of tfaO-Wab}eotwas a thing <ff small, account, when 
a Mahratta dbieftahi jSxst found faimsdff, :thta^ to a regtilar 
army, supreme frpm’tlui Kerliadda to the Sntiej. - 

But, if Histwy tdai^es ns a standing army, with- 
out a constitothnoiil govmmsmnt, moms despotism, we may 
learn in the same tKxdt thid a mmcciuay army, and es- 
pecially an army oomnuuaded . by mercienaries, endangers 
the despot who owns it. ;Wfaat the. B and 

German hlai^::|wrd8^^^a^ to ^Bto^pe, ^ Inigades^^^ Du 
Boigne -and Bops®* »«*e lib -Gfper ■ lake otfae^-iiier- 
cenaries, they -^were;. ip)bd« - hut hiHl masters ; 

and when Dta jpit^gnhf Whhi’hh^^^^^ Path}, 

passed off : ^ jdmsdf 

in poasessicNt i«f^ An ' eh|phe^^^ indeed; yet danger- 
008 to tiie hmidi th# wght Aatiettpt;to gnide or restr^ it. 
At the head iff ; the p^ PertoB, ' 


* fhi ooe oeeukm the ifNgliiiirlMit the diecipliiiipd BoMlen. See in Skin- 
ner’s Meaioir the Meoiut mide bv 10,000 Uhetore Bajpootap wkie 

■ t • aW luuid geUop, inereaeing he. 
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M tlie itatives of .Uj^er India still call kmi. -PenKn^ibated 
the English as maoh as Du, Eoigne^ had respected ih^> aad 
the flames of war broke oat. The ruin wlu<m bad poUcy^ l^ 
b^n, bad Mth oompletied. A mercenary traitor admitted, 
or helped to admit the scddiers of Dord Lake into tite"fert 
Allyghnr^ and ;whih^ British arms prerailed oa evray side, 
the Mahratta army fiiat mdted into diabrde^^ 

D was thus amidst' a pf^nlation swanning with disbhnded 
soldiers, with robbers, with despmdoes, that the earliest 
Englishstatesmen found themselves legiidstBig for the.Ceded 
wid Conquered Provinces (d, Upper India. . The changes 
from anarchy into aubje^ion whhh had begun under Du 
Boigne, had to begin nnder Lord l^ake. Mrai are hot 
transformed in a day from hee-bootihg soMieis into orderly 
subjects. It was l<mg before the old English Baron ex- 
changed fighting for pmtics; befiue he hung up his sword 
and dismantled his qastlei and though half a centuiy has 
passed, with scarce a Shohfired in the Doab, to this day the 
bnsbandman girds on* his sword when he>passes the boun- 
daries of his own homestead. BC has diad mote, leuure for 
learning the arts of peace, than'inci'^raj^n to l^n them. 
But, a change, deep though slow, is ^iassi^ over tbe^s^t of 
the people. The splendid barbarity of t^' is foding 

from their mcuuny, the days otEastem > Boiuahee are num- 
bered, the flood of Jtotem splendour isltoeding, hut to leave, 
as we hope, the solid foundf^ons of peacu, mid prosperity be- 
hind. ' , ■ .V':’" 

We have dwelt thus upon the Mshmcal drciunstances 
which preceded our ^pearanoe in Ujqim; Lidia, because they 
aflbnd a due whereby to unravd 4hut ctafons monu tangle, a 
test ifltereby to analyse that strmi^sft^^ lawlessness, 

military taste, and civil 8ttbjecti^» 'Wbi<fo;goe8 to moke up 
tbe up-omu^ man, 4 We Imve on othor^oocaski^ ' 

how Httfo these ronj^fsmas jrfjbsitiiife cam for 4he law, yet 
foiwmuch th^ respeciBfovkfoiiv^^^ thciininwto 

offoe law,hoWBUM«nelyiiidiffi®^foey areht'Wioeto.pufoic 
peace, and fo:ptthlic liberty. foe’ 

ties whifo tharoling ppwfo foutfotfooouh 

;a^y- ohfoura|e.^jfob]w’'.a^|l^’' birt-ite:’piformowht'ild^^ 
fofontoijS •pdfon; ofoer. - Pussu foi^ peo]^ too iniifo'wifo ; 
and lifoifofofo, of seeiiw th^ ' 

‘ -?. “V ■ ‘ V ^ ‘ ^ 

-I ; ; w — 

■ ' * It ww * ii^iog of fci fioigiie'B oeTW quaml inth 



oa the pther lund,-io(mip the mas of gOTm^eot too fireeljr, 
and arhat hope ^th^Of pBblu) Older? 1# poUtiea, 

the middle 'wvf h ^ bat >t is not an easy way 

either to find at to heep<; 1 k^ round the world and we 
shall find that in religtoa^ .m' erea in science, great, 

minds didy etai hold and ke^ this wddle way j it is toe 
acath ctf to^eni sttainnmtK . Bat geeat minds do not gtotr 
1 ^ Uke snuhroomB, and we hire no. right to look for theOi 
in every Indiui Mi^usil Court.; , yet topp^ng^ the mind of 
toe Gorernniffiat to be bmit^ » we believe it is, on holding 
this just middle w^ betwe^ seventy and indulgence, the 
men presiding in^ tbae eoa^ mart interpret and represent 
that niuui to toe pe^e cd ’India. However earnestly they 
strive to do thisi their path is bmet with snares and difficul- 
ties. The daily strife of an Indian magistrate is not so much 
with crbke as with He cannot get the people 

on his side. If he succeed more or less , in influencing public 
opinion in his district,, bd will fad nmie toe less to awaken 
public sjHrit. Jdow indeed can .dny man awaken that which 
does not even slumher,' t|pit of which in Hindostan we can 
only predicate toat it is not, not known, not comprehended, 
not translated, nrt translateable. To toanslate the m&rak of 
Mt Curtius at M fimpden into Hindostanee would be as 
difficult as to monnerise a . crocodile. It is a doctrine for 


which the Hindoo mihd has no romn, at all eveirts no place. 
But, pnbUc spirit m to; the very strongrat 

support to toe law imd to toe iaa§fetote|to l^ iu- 

stanee, whoa ^ great mtowV^’ocars, it .|ai»n]^;every nunto 
track, or if poasiUe to toise toe offendm, ana vrhat is a magis- 
trate, htouMV a ltocigner furd to a ferdi^ land, to do without 
this great Sffiy t * /He a rii^e 

friend can he r^/npOB to lndtobei^M^ of hia Cwn 

Police ; knfi dif Jtoeon toa»; fe Ojoe vsltom he ean fisd 

snre'of iiM' aipii^ ^ 

agstortjcrirtrtirtd^feend tfee fM^eirt of ka ^a^tomputeher- 
ly requires ^ sprtK toe ^hsnds of Briareus, toe 

of Aig^ help to he ; mi^i he is aU r 

rtone, mto hn paeraiil of dlld*! 


eyes of Ai 
idone, msi 
colty and 

;woha« 
tito to 


toeipietodrar' 

■pstoiiti^ loosed Vnd;’ieatoic'toA 

il|dto!w^idieii|;^ 

I'to^ks' 

to to’;wrigh' ']U8ti^;fm 
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mibis^fition. But> as cBiO xjitee B 

oOOliecial defect /^rc^tl^:«0(nheP< no^ldic 

spirit, there is no Very^^ pahfiti 

is no public moei the iider.of the people zauSt' oft^ giyer 
heed to uncertain sounds, r When from 

att sides, and in erery' variety ordisooird, he may be tempted 
to panse, Retracted } ae if he shrike out right op left, he trill 
often strike at random. 19m Eastern mind loves to thrinv 
the honest English understanding into this dilemma. No- 
thing pleases an astute Hindoo better than the tormenting, 
an enemy necundum ortem through the instram'entality of a 
Police Court. Let him see but a nhanee of success, and he 
' will rush in to the magistrate with ories and gesticulations 
that must attract atteution, and nriy'creste sympathy. Self- 
inflicted wounds, mutdated bodieSjir'i^se witnesses, all the 
machinations of pOgnry and VtUaitgr^ are ready to be brought 
into play when the opportunitj' may offer. Hence, Whilst his 
conscience warns the magistrate to listeh to every complaint ‘ 
which rcnclies his. ears, his experience must fmni him' to be- 
ware how he listens to, w kt all ^euts kmy he believes, any 
one of these complaints. An unwilling be tdesed to- 

eases of real iniusticC, a too wiUing e&r;Mli be plied Wi& 
lies ftom morning till night. Here again, disoTrabn^ dis- 
cernment, and temper, a , clnnr bead and A' sound heart me 
eminently wanted.' ' ,vv- ■ ■ 

If the evils which we have touched be ’real,-'--^ 
who that has s^i a M<rfd8sil Court wOl deny their reality ? 
— ^if magistrates in India cannot expect pubbe spirit to come 
forward and help them, but may expert tb find ^ ma- 

li^ity beut on taming riie Police C^nrrii''ittto instrtunents 
cn tortdre, we repeat that it is <}nile btwiesBaiy to take these 
erils, negative and positive, Is& boni^erilri^^ we wo eld 
rightly i^pneriato y^ an Indiim* mi^S- 

trate is^ wlmas itttmrttS; im; p 

are' : ritbegrvrpagh/i-olpmitnfibmi^'*^^^ iriitf bubSyat^-'.': 

or shepherd, servild to hm parshn and 'offieiit bift^ a^ 
ly. indifferent to 'tow> and carelesa of hsteaii . t 
am* as found amoti^ the towns, a lyinff"' 

race,':"who -would.' t»e'';tha'';Iaw>a8_. an-'loqplriri^-'O?' -j 
wheiwvdriito.rbbi'’or,,beri^''thrir'nei^^^ 

■ has; ■a''map8t*ntoiiiriod|Eri^ri*i^' 

honesi^ EngliriBnatt,''yriditotf'td''itt^?iis^y’l>^^ 

Beiridsee-oat sasdstode;"... Howevrir' 

' '..■‘h R'..:.'.-;,, ■ 
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ever skilfbl tlie tootA; i^^raiiiE 

lil^ best Ibi^M Ikt, 3isa|^nt« 

teeats^ »ni4 jOft iwi: tb^i^breiiflcfe^ 
iritbin fafs mi^. ' : .A^ It» 

no smell sBOoess to «m ibo^lMaurts » pebiple 

who, l&OQghvtgaDraiit pst^. " C^e 

thmgis TC^ smrey thit ii4iBti«ifiir ft j^ m India, the 

pe^e spoil find it outi' SJm; astir subordinate fono- 
tionaries wa^ e#«ty tumOf his cotmtenanoe, eveiy inwsid 
working his 800 ^ as a s^tiM: wi^es a ga^ 
whip : the raismaoacpec^k watidt him as .a ^rsian watches 
the sun, Mid regulam thaisimnduct aoemdi^ < 

But itiis time that.we stemd leave geamidities andoome a 
little to.:mati«n of detsB^ '* We ama^ inflict, in this 

place. Upon our readers a list dl B^lations and Acts of the 
Government, butwewiUinrite them to aceompanj us in what 
may prove a somewhat desultory search of anything pic* 
turesque, interpbting, or of practiiw iraportmice, in np>coun- 
try pdice matters, t For the use of professionsl persons who 
may care to trace the origin of smne of our most important 
ndm, we suhjmn to this aitide s^ few memoranda hastUy 
thrown togetl^, and of no great oeqpnality, which, still may 

She HiMin^iaa not before 

Bengal had <M^ed many i yesrs^ experimiee <rf Lord Cmrn- 
waliis* code, that the penm law wkl up by the SngUsh in 
India was dtfective in dearness, omtainty, promptitude, 
cheapness, iaad nice adaptation of penalties to each species 
of dehnqnem^l fo a diigree^ ^ had betix sur- 

passed and ;)T^ rarely had > been; equaUed ; and added, 
" im failniKs;' mtd:ii|ia|iMscaiy-^^p^^ who 

“must dej^d m ti forit a subject 

for Surprise.”* Now, jud^nsg from Ihs document, w 
before him, ww believe the . hiatorien waS jlttsiped in making 
these severe remarks. Bnt^ we, writii^ in the ijpper Pro- 
vinces, at the pre^t day, are glad to ^ aidp ponspien^^' 
ousl^ to dpclaie,.1hait the effects of t^^^pehM. )^^ 
adnmtiitintiah' hiive' heaa bpnefitfo^ in, if not 

^ tile Jplls!^’ vtty^.ldgh ''d^jreei,'-.' 'i^i.lPstute' 'pf;..the 
.. lwiOl|''''(aOT(^:madn^ be:tim'''ri|ht'''feriii’ to'si^y 

;fo a {nepb'^’ {sdchwoidi, hdt if : it e^^ {snotect the pow 

.Mflri sir lasini;- .";hiwk vii'raiqfc^. vi 
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'will not qnonrd 'with it{ w piM ma.f 
cdh^ and be a v«rf good coat for all i^t« 

One test of the effid^c^ of llMt penal law and of ita ioaB- 
n^ of adrauiatraticN^ is ' the prevalence ear absence of greats 
ctiines. Noar, it ini^ /^ot be .hard to deniond^ 
great crime is leaNtfraniniim in tipper indis* -than ln^^ a^ 
old settled ooWntrieiii mu; owni &r inatanoe) and at aEimwBts 
it may be asserted with ;o(mfide&oe that: 1^ anid propmt^ iS: 
at this mmnent generally as secote m<liie^Agra Piosideucy 
as in England. ^ tidce an example or twK- ^aggee>if we 
are to benere the frequent ccnrrespondenoe of the Tlt^s/ is 
more common in the pnrUena of Bussell Square than in the 
metropolis of Upper India. Amongst tu in the East, profes- 
sional villains are to be fimnd ooc^onally, who, having per- 
fonned the prescribed ablutions, proceed to drag the trav^er 
for the sake of his money, rbdt it is not in In^a that wives 
mix arsenic in their husbands’ tea^ in order to gain a few 
pounds by bis foneraL ^he few stra^Ung dacmts of the 
North-West are not marii worse than the ^any bsmds of 
armed burglars in Berlttbnre or l^nt. »lt is in Snzrey, not 
in Agra, that justices Oi the pea^ go bed wita' arerolvij^; 

pistol under their piUow. Highway vobbeiT is fw m^ 
common on the Turnpike roads of old England than on the 
Clrand Trank Road of India.t Bold, b^ men ire common 
enongh in either conntryy Imt so long & they stop short of 
murder, such men run, we believe, « •afar career in Great 
Britain than in Hindostan. 

But, we may be reminded that petty ^^ranny and oppres- 
sion prevail more widely kt india than m Edrape. Wc at 
once reply, that the xuagistrates ritring id Indian Catcherries 
are far imore ready to pot ^ d^ prdfes- 

sional rogues and strindlers {WWidMe en'the pnbUc, than are 
the magistrotes^ritrin* in Bow Street. A man Who is swin- 
dled out of 4^ is awak^^faas aa good a 

natural ri^fe to teo4i to a man , 

* We pMBoee a elneer exatminiiion «f thk poinl.la a ^ntvuniidter. 

'• ''4' A lat* number «rtl» Water is <m OUT a 

oaBiBf eotamnK; .Whit paper }t.|w} pi eriny. . Timj B wii Mw Mmsot^wwa \ 
uSHkt Msd iliCbla Spue bi eae pace "with the ToAcUce highwamun. 
IQilrieen dfthm law named gen^ wSreSonfioted^er hif^way. motety ' 
atvlie SomBier AimmatYem, ana ipeding of mi|i:.erim^'^ jidgSre- . 
marlHiid " that peaceable pecqide walking idwat after nig^rntt W|BliS,m mm- ‘ 
s BmM daw^tif bdng attaeked and robbed by two or thfee ruffianiMiiilea 
^ toMilier.’^ y l> msrS a dittriot. in the Agm Pmideacy of -wlihla iUia imme 
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wHo has been robbed nsheef) oe<s horse wldhtt iudeb^;: .|n 
Enghffid/ however, rtingfa^ idieep oeiion^ are seat 

yond sea^ irMiit S(xxMh svin^Uere live oh, unseated 
by any nu^;iBb»te, to prey npoa the j hosttspeetiag portihh 
of the ped^ ' Franda, patra Oommon sense of ail 

mankiad as atteh>r4f :hept mthin khpvrn 

to their praetttiioBera, are nch: phnuiyaUe by i^’mhgistinte m 
England. Siinilar fbeiMds^^w^ hrhoigadranqBentm India 
at once^ within tlwrira^ of the and tite perpetrator 
would, under the bperatien of what are c^led the General 
Begnkitions, find his' way into prison. In illustration of the 
eotttrast whidi in this partictilw undoabtedly exists between 
the laws and proeedtuce pf the two oouhtriesi we offer to our 
readers the iedtowiBg aneedate snppiied ns firom the Note 
Book of an np-^eonntify zna^pstrate. We do not vouch for 
the legal accaFa(^ of ourtonod’s views, thdi^h we ean for 
the literal truth of his story.; ^ oar lay mind his reflec- 
tions seem supported 1^ reason and common sense, but be 
shall speak for pimself. 

Extract Jront oh Up-country Moffistrat^o Note Bpoi, 


Con^. . . .jDsoento^, 1850 . ^> .,I reorived some papers 
from nne of toe ;depal^ magistrates of my district to>^y, 
which set me thinking whether, after all, justice between 
man and nun is not done as weU hesre to . at home. At all 
events, swindlers and rogow seem to me to thrive in England, 
and often beoanse the lim toyi itot: a magistrate to 

pat down itohd and hhioahmy. Hmo, on the contrary, every 
ma^trate whqkaa agrsin of; energy, rides to put down fraud, 
or to puaidv itj as as opmi 

I have fal^.iato this, thoUi^t owing to the 

following in(»deto<=:;A. few days ago, .when ^*^ring petitions 
in the open mi^: torn; toy^ O^ I wto; stim<^ 'with the 

appearance 'Of;;toto; of toMvd, He was a ' wdl-dressed, 
yenemk^^'^ldoi^r^vi^^ witb u long silver beard. ; On to 
the written on 


an Sa ama had bemi cut off^ 

as IJIttowards learn^ under the native j^une tome fifty 
yeimr ago, probaUy on aocQunt of some crimes .Havix^ lost 
Ijto'ams, the oUgenrieman>b«d long Uved 'by {iis;v^ and 
in^ I saw him, was fidlowing the vocation toa booito-dealeri 
*J.|(|t>;;»^fye:-ov)er.,,the s^tototot^at .tbe:head£Of''ld>e'^''peo'^ 

-"^kJd>crition with ihtWest, v lt 

|sued under toe Iptoylrioto lOf for 
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resiitation of a horse and some clo&^ tak^ from 
foim la the bod j of the petitioii it iras stated 
petitioner (Sfed AJi by name) had taken a h<n«e 
Ss 500^ to the ^reat fair at Batesur to 
smd horse having fallen siok> fiambta had <^toed to take xt 
to his village and cure it : that the aidinid was to aiO>* 
oordingly to RambnaE’s hoioe» mi there dbctored : that wh^ 
the petidoner wanted to take away his horse the defendant 
Bambux threatened to asaanlt him^ and seised the animal, and 
his clothes worth 5 RapeeS. That the petitioner being a poor 
helpless traveBer, came straight to the magistrate to claim 
protection and assistance. The person against whom the 
complaint lay, was a zemindar erf my district) of decent re- 
pute, and 1 not believe that he had done anything very 
critninal, but as his village was near the tehseel station, I 
referied the petitioner to the ^d directed that 

fiinctionary, who was a deputy ma^strate, to see Justice done 
to him* ■ ' • . ’■ ■ 

I soon got the papers of the case from*lrhe *^^^*!r> 
reported that Syed AH had applied to t]^ defendant Bambnx 
to cure his horse, that Rumbux had : grtoi to do so on con- 
dition that if the animal, which in a very bad way, re- 
covered, he, xlambnt, was to get one^^third of ths price it 
might toch in the fair, in winch case all expenses of food 
and medicines wottl4 be defrayed by i;he horse-^doctor. A 
written agreement to this eSe(^ hto been diuwn ^ and 
taken at the instance of the Syed to tiie pdiee office to be 
attested. That tbe depul^ magis^x^ seen the horse 
which was still ailing, ana that Bambnx to let the 

owner take away the hpri^ Complete, 

until the expenses of food and xnedieme had be^ {)aid, and 
a loan of Bs. 5, cash advanced to ^ to repaid. 

My ordm^ Oix tearing ^ito horse- 

dealer Waixtiliicdress^^^^^ to courts, as 

the cto one; bnt 1 ad^dito 

defendant ixi to do^]to( 

that if tto Syed would loim 

toto io: hitp^ 

^ ito Me, magistrates . shMd interfera^ to to 
^ in this yet on to whole, I coxto^ tot to Mrit 

i^freadito sB eVent8^io 

shordd^beetoiptoSP^ 

^ being done V to natoal;desto^^ Wto 
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fie nten is to avoid 1^^ S(^ lejjl^tiioaitely b^oOg 

to them^ and tlicy liaye! mm retotm to fear the tomptotioa 
to do too Jittie indaOeiaeata : to do toO; aaucli. I 

should ueyer totve nc^ down so commOn-piaoe a tnmsaction 
as that hetitoen ' 83f^' AH and Eatohui: hut tor the ‘ eoutraat 
which it as ^he toap^tnial aoiaiaB is eon> 

cenK4 to aitot^;hiBiS,a]toat^^a h^ lately eioiie to 

my nottoe idteUl^toMon'toHough at hoa^^ 

I was Uvii^ % tow a8es out of Londini^ to One 

morning I eune^up by the coach, hw we still have coaches 
from our village to -the city, .and got into dh omnibus in 
Bishopgate: Stoeet to go to the West End. Before we had 
passed Comhill, W geatiemaa, somewhait hurried to his man- 
ner, got hastily ii^ and as we drove on, 1 reoognii^ to the-new 
passenger an old Hayleyboiy aeguatotanee, wh^ 1 bad not 
seen since we both left Oidlege smae fifteen years back. After 
mutual exclamations ctf jdeasnn at the meeting, my Mend 
informed me that he had been - swindled out w yS35 that 
morning, and wi^ia, what is vulgarly called, a^, not know- 
ing how to retrieve a(toiae st^ which he had made. 

Thus ran his story. ^ - You know I have just come home on 
furlough. 1 was to want of a hunter, and came up from the 
country this morning to lOcto at a "geUnihe mare'' advertis- 
ed few sale, fifty-five gtdneati, tiie property of a gen- 
tleman who migHt be ’spoken to^ The mare was stmding at 
a Mews^ netf fiiticer Stoe^ I found a smait groom, 

who said “Master’s” nmne wa* dohu Sharp, Esquire, that 
he was stoytog stau hctol toti^ aei^bOurSood, ttad added 

“ ru step 'o«to^tuul: caH 

John Simipi^lise^m!^ sooti 4BDtado lto :^pe^^ fresh 

looking nuto^wito w *h«^ tooim a hottie^^ cut- 
away coat, dnfo toomwm, nd neck-dtob,'toth a look of 
quiet, suppressed bim> stoidli OusHt to have put 

me on my guard. 'Pulling Si tow outb^^^ he 

opened the etolie yhito, and itowei.aae^^ Id^g 

the itok of tim umto' 4 alked'for a trial, to whuH the owner 
at ouee asemito4^' jpcoom saddled and led her 

out into the ajboto to TOt my' 4^ to 

- j<»ne- ,forwain-.'aii8v''St$d, / 

offiatoe|iwiPi"lto^atoa''itoh;'^bto 'gemtleutaa,, ;aud;-; 

that have not the pleasnre'f"' 

troublei/ 

' '0n,;i.a;4;- 

Sir^ if-'yphJ9;.k^'4uvp^'^^ 
Hm^l^he ca8h';B|^'ybu^:';v;W^..to.'ih<4e'w^1chg'\8t(wy 
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•hprt, I ^To Mr. Shs^ s cheque 

ttfeA the' mare; ' foimd that bob jweot /aidb'* befe^, 

waB hi6keii-wuid^> 'a^ io B fe#.;oiiliutes xeiairhed.' !to;|^ 

Mews. ’ Tom rah out to hold thiei raart^ and the BEfeehi^t 

I was off her^haok; led her rnWr^ Btable and .'l^ 

dornr. I felt h tiriage of iOBeciml 7 ; o8 TomBame B^^^ 

touch of the hat, gad iN^n, '' W^, 1^, how- do 

her, werpr tid; mare ve reckous her, Bud Master irOnl^t 

a part with her, horer so, onty he’s bMU-a going, mcuae'me. 

Sir, rayther too fast latclf, and is a fareakmg up pf -hu 

stablishmeut.” 

I suggested that the mare was lame and hroken>winded. 
Tom. — “ Well,:Sir, she de a little shade thick in the wind, 
but bless you. Sir, that’s no deturment;-~but I’ll run imd call 
Master, you ad better speak to hixa. Exit Tom, leaving me 
outside the stable door, tsi^nfCra|r: bbo1^ biting my lips, imd 
watching a pecuniaiy tronsaodon in progress at the next 
stidtle door between a coachman’s wife and a costermonger. 
For a weary hah hour did 1 stand sentry, over that stable 
door, until at last TOm a|>peBred ega^ munching ^ apple 
vmry leisurely. ’ , 

Where is your Master ? I said an g«ily enough. 

Tom.~~*‘ W ril. Sir, Master has steppM: ou^ ; but he’s left 
word I was totdke the halaust ot the hfly-five guineas, if 
wished to take the- outre.’’ v * i ^ 

But, tlumdered if I don’t want, to tals^ 

■then?;.,/- , ■ : 'v';"' ;v, 

Thnt.— “ Well, Sir, /he* you’d better-spoak to Master; all I 
know is you miuit pay money dowxt' before 1 uiilOfdes that ere 
door. Master is a wc^ <parttdder {[eatimun, and 1 darp’t 
give yoii the ' mare without the moni^. Xt tid ' be much 

■■•as my place-is wor^.’’^, '-.■■■-■ '''“V'--''- ; ■..;■■■■ ; > ''■■;'■. •■.'■•' 

Whereis yiOUt Masrtei ? I asked,/once mfflrB,y , ' 

■,il■:ppa^.:,iJ^■:^]e: «w^ihfy, a, 
ipai% cahed on-.the.marei?* ^; . 

: 1 felt that I 'WaB dsac; jumped intp'a |«Bh,.hurrjed to. my 
babkers, fbnnd thebheque-W bee^‘«tri>ed,.and.Mt<^ 

.v.was *oii»Aer& ■•'■•■■;• ■ ■•*;' i.-- ■'■■■<'■ ■..«■-•■, 'vv '; ■■ ;>■ 

• ' Running ovetr wiA^ ind%nat^: 1 :hOrned..to jBm. Police 
Office in — r Street; aia4 made niy ^ <ff 

the sitting magistrate; i4io wsh IgjOthhig 
Pott. I began my :hto^ } — ^when Mtlf thi^s^ it, 

magistrate looked-: 'Buihly. - ujk fhmivhii 
contemptuons «tare; at,'.ine (my ftsend’WOB d^f®d 

l and good looking a man as' one oouM ih^},. aha 
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ed out, — as he turned dytt tliie leKres ^f the PtM, “ €fe outj 
will you, uid d(Bi’t: t«^ jiip the time of the' cornet your 
nonuse.” f 

1 left the place liB dh@<^ end fool tiioiighl h^ 1 

still rejoice to thiiik tib^t, at all eTente;! the 

p6oieat|Batir&r|a the wi^ thia Loadon aihgititrate treated 
me^ I Wto becui to ooiw^t a tlM ladia House, asd 

am now oa my way hack to the stables/ V 

Here ended my fidend^s istoi^v iv. ^ ^ 

Although I tiUxu^t Ek |K»ition rather hqteless so iar as 
the £35 was concerned, 1 suggested an interview with my 
solicitor, but on hearing tiie case, the man of law at once 
pronounced that the only resource was a civil action, bnt 
that we should not find Mr. lSharp wmth powder and shot." 

And thus rogues prey upon the unauapecting portion of 
mankind in England every di^ in the year. As an illnstra- 
tion of the popular feehng in anch cases, X wiU quote the 
remark of my ftdend the coachman of our coach. He could 
not restrain a grm as I went over my friend's story. " Well 
Sir,” he said, ''excqpe me bBt^the gent was . to be sure 
"rayther in a manner of spmlleing what we calls softish ; 

“ howsomedever that knowing cove would not a treated me 
“ BO, he'd a knowed better. Bless vonr heart I’d a been the 
“ death on him, Fd a watched for I’d a waited for him, 

“ if it had been' a twhlve^month, X^d a fmnehed hit ed 

'< against a post i” 

Now 1 have only to si^r that had the scene of Mr. Sharp's 
proceedings, been pt my statirm of Xnngle-poor, instead of' 
in Baker S(^t, imd bad f i been informed of them by a 
credible p^tuon, 1 .f oidd have done my best to lay hold of 
soch a meal, proved agauud him, 

the talting m<m^; :o& folim pretences imd titiw^ 
vtith itV X vrotdd ^ Bh^ ^ X also 

belieye that tiie< Sepsfontf Jnd^, 

Cqmhi ' :n». irei|i.iis;Ai 7 ’ man uving, would Imve supported 
my decinou on wpm. . 

Having gi\m our fnend'a story, we shallstib^ t^orselves. 
for the present with .biihg^ forward one ifthhr ifretance 
of the the' .ciiminiilllaw as'- ' 

adiiu.itiiat(^edlld.'|(kp^.’!nt^ "&w of .Gi^t Hritain, ' s''- 

not md^ ai: w ^ fo 

rules,.:,al»d modoidf,|diMS^-'.'^-^^ 

. .'^eh/a ybui%.'l^i^hduman '.i^ahy'lfo Codlisj^','.takfn':)iu;^^^ 
s^^for the first time, as an astist^ to thn foagiakate i^^^^^^^ 
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an Indian diatrict^ one of tfae many puazling technieel 
whiob he meeta with is the word BuOinSash. If odr tyio 
be a sensible youth and not ashamed of iiis igubrance^ hn 
asks what the word means ; if he is foolish enough to hope 
that he can hide his lingual defideiieieB from the as 

sharp a set as the wor^ can produce^ he notes the /a:i^re8« 
sion and looks it out at home in hur dietionajy.^^^^ 
learns that bud means bad and mamk means livelihood, and 
that the term ^ budmSaah^ is applieabla to pcaisons of bad 
repute, who have no osteusible means of earning an honest 
livelihood. > 

If a man leads an idle dissolute life, and is notorious as a 
thief or a vagabond, it is the duty of the magistrate in 
India, on being duly certified to the above effect, to call the 
accused person before him, and institute an enquiry into 
his way of life. Habitual oAendem agidust the are at 
once directed to fuurnish security fin* their good ,c^>iidact, and 
failing to do so are sent to prison either for & year^ by order 
of the magistrate, or for as much as ihret^, years, by th^ 
Sessions Court, if their case ^ m to require such 

precautionary trcatmeuL Without tt vS pOwci, the autho- 
rities would never have been aide to introduce that degree 
of order and publie peace for which 4h6 Provinces 

of India arc geuerfdly remfukiable* 7 ^ 

In Bhgland, notwithstanding the ti^siitence of a statute* 
which niigbt be enforced with the besie^ect, notwith^ 
ing the dire want of some such safety-valye^ the ma^strates 
are unable to rid the si^ts of the awaims of npt^^^ 
thieves, shoplifters, and pu^^poekets, who infeift the 
cities. None of our leatoe need our 

otherwise happy Isle, there a clmM <3^ men and 


* Hire U ihs opiiUoa of s jttriit sf no^nsaii Mote iu >iBglaad. ^ 

« Ttoo is a : itatttte on 

suBpectod thiirf, by IHisoeWteg tWrem '4«»Pnp^r 

whioH Sit Inppoaod W iMfeh oppommtioSTO^ P 

may, if tbe isagiatrste boforo he. w bfowglllt 
ing that his^itent to oomiiUf 
may lie ptthiahed with iinpriaQn|iiteB*i ^^^^ 

* What I would propoae ' is; that tvhen, by thd eVidshoe of two or ihote 

eradible witneaseB, a Jury baa jbses lwiMs&ed UboA gwre » good: ground for 
believing, and that the witneasei do aetnaUy thiMho aoeofled party is 

addicted to robb^ or thef^«o .lli|^ deserve Wfppmuoh of 

shidl be ealled upon in defcace to' prove himself tn pc w aia en of aatoe jSf sub» ' 
sistenee, lawfully obtained, either from his pmjMy^ vois or. frofo the 

aasistsnee of bis frienda. On the failure of aueii pvSidflet him be j^udged 
a reputed thief, and put under high reeognisaaoos til'll bf/good sOndnefe for 
some hmiied period ; of in default sif responsible bail let him itrifor nbprisoiD- 

:.nieirt,for^theaamsteriu/Vv- -.-.^- ' i"' -.v* • 
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children^ distinct even in their physical characteristics from 
the industrious million, a class band^ together almost from 
infancy against the peace, property, and morality of their 
country. Bred in ^lars, ana dens of infamy, educated 
in the streets, lodging" in slums^ or in any ctxmeir out of 
sight of the policeman, grow up amidst profligacy, debau- 
chery; and crime elasiei amgeremes^^ of our English 
society. Fearing neither God nor devil, hating and bated, 
these human harpies exist Only by preying upon their kind. 
Professional plunderers, such as these,, are just as well 
kno^ to the police, as the police are known to them. We 
lament the sad fate which thus trains up responsible beings, 
to certain crime and dishonor, but we also lament that the 
opportunities of such tinning are allowed. Moral lepers 
should ' be treated as man afflicted with physical pestilence, 
should be tended, watched^ and cured, and then, but not till 
then, sent into the world of every-day-life. Infection at all 
events should be prevented, and in India it is so prevented, 
♦where a confined * maumis is taken up, put into 

prison, and taught make cip^ts or paper, or set to work 
on the public roads. Are we wrong in saying that here 
again Indian mofuslil law has the advantage ? 

We hope that the compansons which we have attempted 
to draw will not b;r ^misunderstcK>d we put them 

forward in the wretened Uu quoqu^ spirit of argumenta- 
tion, which tries to puff up one cause by running down 
another. Our mofkssil poUoe and magisterial courts have, 
we well know, many faults to which we hope hereafter to 
direct attention ; hut theire are also in our criminal procedure 
sdme stiong redeem by practical useful- 
ness and sO]md;>cmnmon Let us give credit where 

credit is due.' We have still much.to oouteud with, why 
should wc fear to aii^nt that much has been accomplished ? 
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wmmwm or the risc aro prorress oe mmm uw ir tre berrai PRESfoiERcr. 

Before we can attempt to sketcli the outline of our up-country 
penal code, it will be necessary to examine its origin. The body of 
laws introduced into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces has, for its 
prototype. Lord Cornwallis’ Bengal Code of 1793- On the' pres'ent Occa- 
sion we shall satisfy ourselves with running ' over 

. those earlier rules oh which our existing Regulations are i^Uhded* 
Nor will our limits allow us in this paper to gCt beyond laws 
in^oduced into the Benares Province in 1795:. - ^ 

The Bengal Code may be traced back to the ^^49eneitd Regulations 
for the Administration of Justice” proposed by the Committee of Circuit 
at Cossim-bazaar, and ‘^made and ordained by the iVesident and 
Council in Bengal in 177R.*' 

From this date the collector of each district was hot only to preside 
in the l^ovincial Court of Dewannee on the part of the Company, (in 
their quality of ** King’s Dewan”) but also was to attend to and watch 
the proceedings of the Foujdarree ^Adawlut. The sword of the 
magistrate was at this time t^teiisibly wielded by the Nazim, or 
supreme magistrate, whose authority wgis derived 6r supposed to be 
derived from the imperial fountain ci| law and dominion at Delhi, 
llie real power was generally in the hands of Warren Hastings. The 
iiesetting sin of this ii^reat man which was to bring him, ten years 
later, the thundering vituperation of Burk^; before life Commons, and 
which, dve years after that, was to put him or knei in Westminster 
Hall before tlie Peers of England, the sin of wikcrupi 'f*tisness,'^ breaks 
out in his Minutes at thh early date. *■ 

Dacoits wtiv the scourge of Bengal tbei^-:As th^y are now, and 
by the 35tli articL of the new Regulatioin such olfenders were dodared 
liable to capital punishment, whust their familAs were to he condemn- 
ed to jt?erpe:&a/ alaterp* The Ooinmitt^ had apologized for prv»po$ing 
this severe mactment^ but Hasidng^ in a. letter (signed by him as 
President of Oouncih 19th July 1773), not only; defended this harsh 
law but also urged the neeesmty of selling as slaves or transporting 
in slavery to Fort Marlborough aH conp^Ud fektwt and life prisoners, 

“ By this means,” he says, “nhe . Qwertiment vdll be released frdin a 
” heavy ek|)ense in erecting prisi^Si ^^h^iing in monthly pay, 

“and in the mahitenance of acmiUHilatigi The 

“sale of the convicts will raise a copsideralAe ^Q^d if ^hese disorders 
“continue. If not, the effect wdl be yet moi^W 

To support these severe propositiohs He s^tec^ law 

is founded oh the most lenient principles^ ai^ an at^hnrence of blood, 
whilst the instances of strict and exempteiy justice dope by Mahometan . 
princes and recorded in history are of the most isan^inary kind; . 
and indicted withoai regard to mw j whence He afgues it is necessary 
and desirable for the sovereiw^power to depart in extraordinary cjssee 
from the strict letter of the law, and he recomzd^ practice td 

his brother counsellors. Thus did tHe dispe^F' tif the law tram]^^^^ 
law under foot. ^ 

Tlie evil of .false complaints to Which we h^k iuiy^ed in our jireced^; 
ing article seems to have been common, add rule 

was made; which i with certain hmitations* would be ujteful i»‘^ 
day. In the l6th Article of tlie Regulations of 17TR» thn -c 
levying cAoic/, or other fee* or commission on ; account 
covered, or ctkEA, a jRne on the decision of causiMi;- ^ ^ 
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arbitrary fines (in civil suits) is abdlisbed. But, sayis Article 17tb, as 
cases may occur, in ^cjb it .1^ be highly necesiary for the ivelfare 
**of the community, fo cM and restrain trivial aiid grotmdless eom- 
** plaints, and to deter chicane and intrigue ; wl^ch passions amon^t 
these people, ^efi iporitfo rle mdoinp qfihiir tu^kbiiirt : a discretion 
** shall, in such cases, be left to the court, either to impose a fine, not 
" eaceadmg five Rupees, or Inflict corral punishnieiil not exceeding 
** twen^ iashes with a . rattan, according to the degree.pf the offence, 
** and tm pi^on*s station ihlife/’ We think that in this present day a 
fow tattaxHT Vould^i^ well in inch eases, and deter people from re> 
sorting to thra eoufte Of jnstice in order to oppress their enemies or to 
extort money fopm the ^bUc more effectually than fineor ^prisonment 
which our ''itxistiiig laws adjudge in such eases. In the ciidl courts 
especially the rav&sd etf eome such enactment as this would work like 
a charm, for thet^ iCri p^ use these coifirts as wicked priests 

once used the and bold the threat of a civil suit, to be 

suppled by fotged documents mid false swearing, as an Italian bandit 
holds a blunderbuss to the bead of a wealthy traveller. And 
the truth, the public in some parts India where forgers 
swearers have long triumphed. Up more desire to find tbemselyp 
fendants in a civ^i suit opposed to such machinatof^ mim the. j 
pie of the 16th c^tury desired to find themselves ha 
civil power on th^^li|ec<iition of the Courts 8pirit jH||g 
But, this is a dij^eskon, and probably an nnpu^^^^HHpft is, we 
fear, too late to ho^ thn our eiyu courts will bun^^HHPjRe time^bo- 
nored cerements m lasrand form, fo administOTHR^Ra substantial 
justice. We nOw take Jiave of the Code Of 177$ imi the remark thaHh 
It we may trace the mnii^of most of fmr subsequent legislattoni^ 

In 1774 we find naswgs mpmuthag or police station 

stung to the qnick appar^tlv by the eontiniwd ravages of dacpir 
ing that ** an persons of whatev^ degree or profession whq 
convicted of Teceiving fees oMttcr pecuniary acknowledgn 
** robbers^ knowing them to be sudi, or of abetting or conidita|KNbany 
ships in tb^ praetices shsiU be ad^ged equally criminallMH^tem 
^'"and punish^ with death«^ ; A^ time he revived the old 

offices of ibujdar and tfaihitadai^ ^ (Sec exlibcts from the proceed- 
ings of the Govergbr mid' Conhi^, under date . 19 April; 1774* quoted 
by (^lebrooke Ida -BiippiCnieirt to the Digest of Regulaiions and 
Laws.) y'- 

By the rejoiStimta of ‘ ^ 6th 'April, 1781, ibC 

foujdais ana thjumadms^^^^^ l^ judges of the several 

Dewannee Adasdmi WO Invested with the power of magistrates for 
the appi^henduig Of daimita* timugh the power of punishing suoh delin- 
Ouenta was 6ti^^f^ the CSmrta of Niaamut Adawlut acting in 

tiM name of tim Nalmbr : ' Aim in oitiei^ to lick the criinmal statements 
and police reports of all these odd obiirto into shape, a covenanted 
officer was appmnted on a salary per mensem with the title 

of " Remembrancer of the At this period we have 

only to remark that the general ajjmt of the legislation was of a practi- 
cal turn, that the English officers under the cloak of the Nabob’s name 
exercised great power in a aomewhat unscrupulous manner, and that 
notwithstanding Hastings* remarks on the bloodless character of the 
Mahotnstan law, wretchea used by ita operation, even under the eye of 
. me Bi^tiih courts* fo suffbr of one oi^ore limbs for gtave 

i>ofl«aces.; 
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Vasiing on to 1787, we thwi find the dietirict chief as judge, OoUw- 
tot, and majpetrate, deddmg petty cases and inspecting 
however the larger share of ctimisal authority remained nominally with 
the Nabob, Mahdfaed Resa Khan, in his capacity of Naib Nazim. 

Three years later, owing to the ** numerous robbenes, murdero, ana 
« other enormiries daily committed throughout the country^' and for 
other weighty reasons, we find further changes require^, m ^nn^c- 
tion of the judge— collector sitting as magistrate wa;.defin^Al^<^rtain 
dropped upon the Naib Nazim, and the Governor Generiw* wm- 
w^lus, stood forth and expressed his determinati^' U) rcsjaae^we 
intendence of the administration of crimmS^ ju^ce^throiwhoirt tne 
British Provinces. Four courts of circuit, tli^ for Beng^^ ^ ^ 

for the Behar Province, were establishcdr Two convenantcd Civu 
Servants tf the Company sat in these wurts assi^d by a Cazee and 
Muftee. The chief criminal court or Nizamut Adwlut ims wmove#^ ^ 
from Moorahedahadto Caktttta, and the Governor General and ^^ein- 

hers Of Council preside, with the head Cazw of me provmw 8ai4hd two 
Muftees. to expound the law urhen wanted* The d^Mions o|yy tiijg ygij 
Cbuxl were under certain restrictions tp ^ regulated by t^^ Mahometan 
law.' By these wstrictions the abidrd dwtinctionsairw^i^^^ by.Aboo 
Huneefah as to the mode of the eomotission of mur .ft were set aside, 
anci the rristions of a murdered man were nolo* ^iger to be permitted 
to pardon the oflendex and stand between ^tr SnJaw and the law’s 
victim. 

Itwjss hot t'lU 1791 *be Oovenior Gej^ ir^ral in </ouncil resolved 
that the punishment of mutilation should be to rcon^ued. The loss of 
one limb was to be exchanged for seven yeart^Jlf imprisoninent with labor, 
and loss of two limbs for fourteen years’ simi ^iar punishment. 

In the following yeiff it was omered thaiC th? iwlice establishments 
hitherto kept up by virtue .their engagements to 

^dvemment should he disehattged, and polled^ officers in future should 
be nominated by ^e magistrate. .The darogl^i|abf>|^^^ thus commis- 
sioned was ordeted aiiioiigst oriier duties to ap^mhend and send to the 
magistrate all vagrants oirr au^ScM might he lurking 

about his jurisdiction i^thmd dstensib^ i^ans of suhsistehce, or 
who could not give a satiefactory account of thAmselves. Here we may 
tracS the origin of the.futowir «tat4pdos*' reguUstioiis qf which notice 
has been ihaae in the airicle to which 4h» Momorz'fndum belosn. The 
village watchmen, those useful links in the. great pc^o chain, that is to 
sayTuaeful when well paid m|d losMl the daro- 

^a’s ^trol PdUce #to; t^^ 
shaped bpati were piri ifoderikB uridfdim. M 
well adapted to the dkkiing slais of-riiiiigBv ^ - (vTl;/ / 

And now in 1793 legislatioii was attempted <m a mofor ambitious scale.. 
Lord ComwaUis decided to separate the^c^teclm s oflBw .fium that of 
the magistrate apd judge. Tbs was good Euitmesn ponder, but in our 
oplliiomnot smted to the Utitude of I^al, andouT^ pn*^ belief 
(a WeSkiUsSi it may be) is that if one district chin witmn mooeijgte lioiits 
had remained supreme in each Bengal districti'we shoiudr^mt -hear so 
much of dacq.ii^ and gang-robbers along the ;ye 

But we are v^kndcring from our aubjeev and will:: 
leihark nn the comriicated and fodious enactments of 1 ^ 
oontaih three elements, English justice, Bnglmh emmon 
U|h law^ Justice and '^mmon sense 

ive give Lord Cornwallis our hest thanky neVe^ ^i;e su^ 
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infusions more welcome. For the BntfUsh kw« we b^. to say, that it is 
all very good in its way fm* those who Me it, in her mjesty’s Courts at 
Westminster, but it never did any good and never will do any good 
in Bengal. What European Ere^ipo^ has been physically to the 
Red fmuan, European law has Seen morally to the Indians of the East. 
Millioiis of simple men alike in the Lower and Cpror Provinces curse the 
day when they or their fathers first tneted Ei^Ueh law so far as it is de- 
velopd ht our civB jurisprudence t i^der tts forme and delays thou- 
sands of village communities, udikh neither force nor famine coiild 
disperse have crumbled into dust. ^ 

But,^ we must hasten pn, and will nsk our readers only to pause a mo- 
ment with UB at our classic city of Benares to take one taste of 
English law made expressly for the Brahmins of the place, a race of 
men, like Corporal Bun tinges cat, more feared than respecifid. Class 
i^egi^ktbn as it it called, is bad enough under any circumstances, but. 
wtiembad laws are made to save bad men from punishment, the extreme 
of leg^ absurdity would seem to have been attained. But» noj ^any man 
may kam vhow bad laws, such sis these, can be mide wbrse^ by legal 
forma and thichnicaUties, and to any sceptic we beg to suggest a careful 
perusal of Re^21 of 1795* 1$ie law provides for the punishment of 
Brahmins in Beni^TiM. Amongst them an accursed practice used to me- 
vail of threatening Op kill themselves, and what uras much worse tneir 
wives and cliildrem^it^n ai^tbing contrary to their wishes was required 
of them. Such sacrifi^ of wives and little ones by fire or^^e sword 
were by no means unc^punon, and as Brahmins, ao what cnme they 
might, were not to be arabjected to capital punishment, some law was 
considered necessary to im^t these atrocious cams. Benares happened 
to have been under a Uinobomler before Warren Hastings lm^.,baDds 
on the province, but let us^uppose* for mgun^ * 

mins of Benares had, u^ier any of the Inore r^utabl 
princes, commenced sac^ficing Ihidt* 

MahomeimK nnould have had 
once have eiimiate4 fds m\ 
the tasted IhkgMh l^^ 

I, summary ipinishmentV howevi 
^»thee(lrt€^ 

extendea to ail Bmhiliipsi in the v^ fit 

summaiy pnnishmei^viaMd eyea^tmtm^^ 
question. . . - V ' 

The teh6Udiar>,(>Bt :iu «U|mdee, a 

peon the ordji^y ; flre^ m the revenue autflpies to realize mon^^ 
due by a The BrahnUTbars his outer do(^ 

«ud Mieclaresxdd^ in other words. 


catches hold pf^a knife a torch one hand, orhis infant child in 
the otber,^ and | vows ;lo burn. or day if he is asked to pay a single 
rupee. I'?o^ dbfseite the process according to law, whilst the Brahmin 
is kiliiiig^ls fMPiiyV • ^ %)::'■ 

Uf.^^e {won k th 

2«nl.^l!^hiuldmr (aft^-^t^ deposition) to wait itpon the 

collector, ' ■ 

to summ 

O the angry Brahmip. 

Bing ** ooo^ponere lUes*" then a Brahmin Chuprassey 
srtipon the negotiation. ^ ^ 


came to their doors. Th« 
and the Brahmin would 
his life. But when gn* 
observances bad come 
of the question. Besii 



with 
, and 
I out 
the laws 
le laws put 
out of the 
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Brahmin failing, a JliaAnm^aft peofi tafee the offdidtf kitp 

custody, if he couM eatch 

Lastly. -^It the Mahometan peon arrived too late, and found oniy 
the ashes or the mangled boaies of the Brahmin’s fomUy, then- IhO 
Brahmin himself, when caught, would be liable to transportation; and 
his family, (such as survived) were to be banished^ and tWr lands for- 
feited. Sto the ffoniliea Of such BnJimins as had a bad temp^^ and a 
dislike to cash payments, had the option 6f being bdliit d^rbeing 
banished! 

Such of our readers as are blessed with ch'ildien round thij# hneeii 
will recognize in this animated series of le^al proceedings enumerated 
above, the original of that popular nursery lUyth, in whidf the pro^ 
minent characters are an old woman and a pig. Water won’t (piench 
dre, dre won't burn etieje; stick won’t heat dog, dog won’t bite pig, pig 
won’t get over gate, and I shan’t get home to my supper to-night. 

Thank Heaven, we have got nd of most of these forms in our cri- 
minal and revenue institutions; hvi they ihaster thkk around the 
temple of cwil justice stiU. And here, having worked our way home to 
Benares, we must pause, with the hope cl carrying this huirf^ exami- 
nation of the law, further up the country in our next num^v. 

SONNET. . #/• • 

0 Oe-ithi thou dread avei^ini e^^myI 

l!cre lowly bending, in tbis^%solatc room 
Have I prayed sore to 1^ avengelaof thee 

For Uds^^y cmel deed; an^rom the gloom 
Of tbe dark entt^ce-chamb^ to the tomb 
Ndtr go I forth bnhe more — from this dread hour 
To dght against 

’ With thfdieU Prince who gaveh^ 

And mighty k the ann that sfrihl|Rhens me 
Yet should 1 faltor; and 00 ^ 

To bide a bleeding he^,--^h;riheh Vhe 
Of that dear ytotim'iwrishe^ 

And liim whb to redeem Ay eaprives d^d^^^^^ 

Shall nerve my toul to embat us I'ought. 





Ik a eoiirse of " Lectiiisw young men/Mn 

Calcutta^ tHe fotuth 'vriw recentir AeUyei^ Rev. K. M. 

Baxier}i^ who trok VedihtUm ror his sulgect. $he lectriirej 
when {^te<L forth by 

Hindu/^ and this wsa’ fo^owed an anonymous reply. 
We propose to notice these pobHcations in conjunction. 

The lecturer Opens* his address as foUovrs : — 


Fbibkos aKO Ck>nNTEYMaN t---The subject on which I have un* 
dertaken to addma you this evening; derives peculiar interest from the 
impcurtance which the ancient phUosophers of India attached to it, and 
fitm the credit it has obtidned Mong many of our oWn contemppraries 
of ibduence and respectability. : lt was to the Ved^nt that our ancestors, 

and perhaps disgusted with Its iinpure doctrines ancflegends; but de- 
sirous nevertheless of escaping the dangerous sboals of open Atheism, 
as well as of satisfpng the spiritual longings of their hearts — sought to 
betake themselves, §ii to a place of refuge and strength ; and it is osten- 
sibly in the same ¥edant, that many of our edueatea countrymen of the 
present day, regardless c(f the lessons which the ill success of their pre- 
decessors might have suggested, strive to find shelter, amid the perplex- 
ities which the errors anl idisurdHies of the Hindu idolatry have a ten- 
dency to produce. i . , ; 

A su^ect, such as this) must jUtract. move than o^haiy attention 
as well from those who tAe destroim of,/M^ ,.aa also from others who* 
are toiling tbjpm^yaVe t^e truth. To #n» in India, 

the Vedtot wul naturaUy tueseht itsrif aS a stupendous schem 
which Vy&s and Sankar^arya hadlqpeuti^ dio^ght and learning, 
and to which many a devotee has in eve^^m lpuked ,^^ longing 

interest Until convin<M idiat Vyis and Sahkartchl^^ 
their fancies with vuions and phantouii^^ of our 

devpi^s A daa^tnp^ dehia^n, pur &eoiat|ical are likely 

has a S^ty i^d^^ndoUr tlii» IhUerhonoie^ 

doctrine of Ud; less |p|^d jihad ^ Indian^; Hence the 

neceasity of ,ehl£ante^^^ri^vihf ^ 

veil which/whiisSlddii^^^l^^ decdves the fl^tators by 

tba nbtmn.lhat llm^^^l^^ aspect must be unnyalled. 

ttndear Rve hcAds, hist^ and 
nature of the Vudlmt^ tb human 

its i^pugnan# moral. redponsibiUtjr, its au- 

B mirndiy 
to^ 

ts ar^AlUDst popular propounders to be 
^0iid^^anisMdSf the 
dke.^^: we shidl find^ is 

EIindu?|;^ his '^ Bemaiks.?^^ With regard 
, the lebtiirer had said i— " 
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need not say that the Upanishads are small appendices to the 
Brahmanasof the Vedas. The Vedas are principally divided into 
parts, the Sanhitas and toe Brihmanas. The Sanhitas contain 
may be called the Subjective toeology of the Vetoes* recording toe spibiir 
taneouB effusions of Such poetico-Teligious sentiments as the prevalent 
system of the time was calculated 40 produce. The Brahmanas may be 
styled the objective and narrative ths^ogy of our ancestors, emboi^inff 
the discourses and sneculatlkins of ancient Brahmlnical genitol* ; Such 
portions of the Brtomanas as treat of the nature anff etoii^ce of 
Brahma, the Supreme Spirit, are dignified by the name of tos 
nishads. These Upanishads comprise primatoy the Canon of toe Ve- 
ddnta. They are assisted by the Shanrika Sutras, composed by the 
compiler of the Vedas, and by other kindred expositions' of the system. 

** But though the Upanishads and the Sdtras are the primary autho> 
ritiea of the Ved6nt, it does not ignore the Purdnas or any other branch 
of the Hihdu Shasters. The very miui.,who compiled the Vedas and 
founded the Vedinta is ^resent^ toto as the author of the Purenas ; 
there would be little conristency in receiving one class of a may's wri- 
tings as inspired, while you are dise^nrjduig another as lyis^*' legends. 
I^e credit of the Vedknt must theretoip /stand or fall ti^ii /the whole 
teaching of the Shasters.^* 

The justice of the view Jiropounded in paragraph, 

we shall of course find disputed by the Aiihdu/^ 

After combatting the notion that tlio Vedps are eternal, 
and that no portion is therefore o}d^’ ^an another, the lec- 
turer proceeds to say 

** But the doctriues incideUtally inciilcatoc^ in the Sanhitas of the 
Vedas were without a eystem. Prayers and i&ocatiohs we^e addressed 
to the elements and faaaed { 3 ;ddS| without a nmhodlc^ arrangement of 
positive dogmaSv poetry of thcolo^ pfeceded itt pmlosophy. 
The dogmatic enunciation of reii|dQus tenets iaia scientific way was an 
after 4 honght—^which gave origin to the differeitoechofds of philosophy ; 
and among otherii to tne Ved£nt itself. * . ; 

Such iu bpinum was toe origin of the Vedlnt. It Wk^ totehded 
to harntotoze to sfbntaneoto to s tnde de- 

votion that recognized a gpd in eato to the "totototoii and some of the 
heavenly bodies. Yfiska theorized in a setoufific way; apd i^ing to 
acquit the earUer Vedto to too chtoge af^toetithat the gods 

were portions; of one s<ml to A^tma. Whet^ the^ k^ 
shads were actuated by the itohe idea lifis hot cleariy Certain It 

is, that toey laboured to form a sysltoh to Which to toe Godhead 

was to be an impoHant mri^ ^Was so qu^ed as to in- 
clude diverse cmatujf«8, rtoitoisl-aad iitafionat;V.%.;i'.//,. >' :>,/.> 

The authors to ho dhubt above toe to^ellectiial 

degradation in(ficatod by toe dtofibafiem to^ toemehts cbh^hed in the 
earner Vedas. 

They jufitoted aitto idea^ more lofty flight of toe imagina- 

tioii«^ntoetoing that nfight strike the wonder, and call for the reverence : 
of toeir tooughlful contemporaries ; but to which the groveiling idolater 
who could not raise his cpptem|3ations abtoe tlm ylwb^4^ Was 
unable tp reachi \ 

**The observatbiA already made on the origin f to the/yedhht^;W^ ' 
have prepared you to hear;: that it is a far-fetchei|r w 
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founded on theories the miMt virionsry.and lequiring titch an unnatural 
and forced exercise of our iatdlcietUBl und n^ve powinrs as none but a 
few initiated urere capable of.'* . 

The item ttire aggrarat^ m the present 

day idisagreementi^^^to which are, and winch are not, 
anthonta^e aposildohi ^f the^s Interesting t» the 

Ved&hth is- to onradiresy?^ a hutorical and philosophical 
point of view, we regard it with yet deeper interest as the 
professed creed of inany of the finest spirits of modem Bengal. 
It is highly desirable that ih shonld be ascertained what these 
men really do beUeve ; and aS none can be better qualified to 
tell us this, tl^; thepsdyes, we shall now, employ the “ Be> 
marlu hy a Hindn” 4o^^Simine, in some imperfect measure, 
whlNi haodifi^ tbemdclehi Vedfintista haye seen fit to 
supenhdace upon the cr^ pf their pr^ecessors. 

In the* first place, thim, the "Hindu” disphias the 
definition the Ved&nta taken by the^ilecturer the 
Vedanta S'eb'q, one of the most popular text<l>ooks of the 
system. Accoi^ng to Him — "It is needless to say that the 
Upanishads constitrge the real Yed&nta.” He denies that 
the name belongs ^ anything else, and ' he quotes the 
Upanishads themselfes to prove that. the* viw 
was in use before ^1^ S&iiika Sdtrta <d and the 

SMrika Shdt^a oficankanteb&tya WfUP put forth in the 
world.” :d^ow this ^ very inosnydblehi.. . The U 
are numo^us, thoi^b some of; thetB^^ l^^ 
places they are obscure, and, in njyie'.plades they present 
apparent eontradictions; Yy&aand Baidciirt^h&ry'a laboured 
toclOiff upthcobw^ties aodtOrecohc^e thert)nti»dirt^ ; 

and ^ we had hee» licrttstbmed^ t^ in 

tfa^r expbsitit^yro :: sfatnild fiud '*>^h^ Ved^ti would 
object to acknowl^l^asthO or^(^o^ rt^eo^i of each matter. 
In regard to |hk( it, |^^ The 

" Hln^” contoa^ to define the Y^dfinta 

to be the iyst<»; oOn^iihi^ the Upani^ads imd the Bdtxas 
of YydsSi^ l^H irillUld the Christian 

Mrtem to he the in the Bible> the wotks of 

Ihomts AquinaS'had;H^ appeisn^io be the 

sentimmt; of the htiportent^f^Mh^ bf YB<HD^^ ;srttOBe organ 
is the paport called the.yfafi^e^dod/iiMf^^ of 

course submit to this,' howOfi^ ihconvmilent^:. eter 

comes id artrtnptii^ to fortie;thpon a nihu the yetpohrtl^^ 
of opildons wRi^ he disiyoii^ with; 

this section of Yed&utls to Yny -pulpOse, Yc* must meet thCm 
ou the gr0ihi4 wM(h they qlmose, ooeUjqr. Contest on' 
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any other ground will he a mere besting of the aiE^ir^dlr 
ctuous or needleBSljr offenrire to the opponent ^hpee pott^on 
it does not todch> shd unprofitablj delnsiye to tie . of 

onlookers. Bnt wlpie ve disclwaa aU right to bold 
“Hii^u'’ answerablei Against his -will, for the ot^ons of 
Vjrfito, we canned allow him to take bberties tie San* 
skrii jangnage. Notvoontent ^ ^ 

definition of the term Vedfinta, be att^pts to forde^hpon 
the words of the Vediifiia-s4ra a tieiae wlui^ they will not 
bear. This is properly pointed out in the anonymous reply 
to the " Remarks.” The writer observes :--t . 

“ It is not " the Reverend gentleman” bnt foe anfoor of foe Vedant 
Sara wbo declares the Vedant to be ” the sratem contained in foe Upa- 
niahads, foe Sariraka Stttras, and foe hiie.’' tbe BeiaArluar foade fenlt 
with the Rev. K. M. fianeijea’a interpfotadion of foat ^aage. 4' this 
is a question of Sanskrit grammar, we (aiam>t aUow an anonymefos writer 
to ignore foe translation of a known aiililiw^ If tim wo^w^ rendered 
verbatim hito Bngiish, they would read thtia : " ’nie term Vedant (is) 
the authorized Up^nishads, their Auxiliary Sariraka Sutra and others.”* 
The copttlative couiunLcion eha at the end is fatal to foe interpretation of 
the anonymous critic.” '• . ,.• * 

In reply to the proposition of the lect ^ er that the Vedanta 
“does not ignore the Furihas or anyir^pther branch of the 
Hindd Slasters,” the Hindu qubfos the highest au- 

thorily of Hindu religuin next to the V e^’^ — ^iu sbppprt pfhis 
own (munter-aseerfoin that pthlr works go for hotbing w:here 
they contradict tbe Vedas, The followidk, it iqtpe^, iaust be 
t^en laa tbe toniet pf.tbe Yedfoj&pu tbu point :y- 

” Ihe Vedas are fofttn^ and gepulns Bcnptiu^ of tite Hindus. Itis to 
them every Shaster ol foe Hindus bowsitshsad.\. It is from, foam evsery 
Shasterpimiesaes to derive its origin: It is upea; fo^ that every Bhaster 
bases its systefo. ; It is iu proportion to its, slpMifoient wtfo foeni that 
every Shaster lave claim to otir tetoect and yuntoutidu: How (ti thfoe Ve> 
dae, tbe Upanieba4>.aK parts, imd;.fo<^.co^^ rtotVefobRe ” ' 

Be it so : bat. We mt^ still liefmr to Vydss in brd# 
or veiiji’ the modem .npoitition of the Vedat^^tboi:^' wi 
are sot qfoto; length of the.anonymous 

comrnfmtor saying that “these who i^ 

nore the 
Vedas, 

duB :thim''^'^e'.'ifof|>;B^:.ifo;:B|fo^ei:'lfons^ ^ 

;.is mofoly' 

, oi tbb )8^Md Would, not mneb esto — (as a 

reU^nist ise meab'~~Boit:, ps a patriet)-^to fiirego the name 
of Hin4d if hjbtt that of Vtotintf, . ;f '4 
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The Hindu” protests against the charge of Pantheism. 
We annex his ^marks> onntting the Sanskrit originals of 
the texts quoted^ 

**The ohftfge of Pan^eism hM bean bo often urged against the 
Vec^nta, aodthat too with «o litde reason, that the public is sick of it. 
The best way to prove the falisityof the charge would be to pth^ce 
texts froih the Ved^ta that distinc^y disavow such a doctrine, which 
we do'below;— ' ' , 

* God is different from known objects as well as unknown subjects.’ 

‘ Not this, not this (i. e. Uo object of the umversc) is God.’ 

* He U not any dnite, object wnicb they worship, believing this is God.’ 

' He is the Govepor of things possessing name and form. He, who 

is distinct from things haring name and form, is God.* 

' He is different from this world of causation.* 

* Superior to, and diffei^t horn world, time, and form.’ 

‘ He is neithW thick, nor thin, nor short, nor long.’ 

‘ He who dwelieth in all things, who is difiercnt from all things, whom 
all things know not, and whose body is idl things, is God’;^c. ^c. 

“ What would the Rev. gentleman say if a Hindu were to J Infer Pan- 
theism in the Bible from an isolated passage or two{ for instuice fVom 
that very passage from which he has deriv^ his description in his lec- 
ture, of the non«ex^usivenesB of the (Kristian religion We give it be- 
low. • V - . . 

‘ Lie not one unto another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with 
his deeds, and have put m the new man which Ja renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him toat created him :<--*where there is neither Greek 
r.or dew, circumcision nit undreumeision. Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free : but Ckrist is Au, mdin Afi .* ’■ 

It is satisfactory a Yeddati riqectiiig so strenuous- 

ly the charge of Paujtheism. Wiis^iber, iiOtwithsta];tding the 
string of texts just quoted^ the VedjiBta itself 
rated from the charge, is another question. Meanwhile, it 
would appear that the '' Hindu” aamits that the lecturer's 
argtunents w^e 1 ^ Bignimt the system of Vyfisa,-^^ 
system, that is of the Yedidtis We 

trust, therefor^f Mr. Bane^ea^eontcsit w^^ 
sure of sudeeJs direct 

bis great talents and msl indukh^ to the ascer- 

taimng whsi^it is thsit the moderh lashool of T in 

Calcutta pally holdsj hrid will then address them on ground 
which they acknowledgers thmr It is ofcdmparatively 
little tnomeiit to ;of this modern 

school have hp right to 

that fhese educate hot 

ChiiS^ans. They are wilBhg to listen^ wilUng to disc^ 
^ not uncouiltous. It detoBctimt^ 6f dut^^^ 

:^erei6ciitB^ if any efforts^be’ j^ared to rem oo-, 

^f^xnovable under> Pjfpridence by human riicans> may 
atoeptanceerfthe^t^^ K. 
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vii. 

THJ! ROTIONS OP THE HINDIS: . ; . , 

SttOIS BI«l(ll«|.V ' ^ - 

WwBouT waiting to learn, O TheophiluBj wbrfher jrour 
curiosity in regard to the notions of the Hindfis ww rither 
satisfied or whetted by my report of the conversation at 
which I some time ago chanced to be present,r— for, to tell 
you the truth, I have lost sight of your division of the Artil- 
leiy, and am not sure whether my last communication reached 
you,— >I shall note down, for your consideration, to the best 
of my remembrance, what was said when the same party 
met again — ^uo matter how— on the same high bank of the 
Ganges^ while the moon, now near the full, nras refected, as 
before, by the water rippling tuafder a breeae wl^ch might 
have be^ cooler without being the less gratejfhh ''' . 

I am concerned to find that several persops irf gopd judg- 
ment have been puszled to see the of the former 
dialogue which I endeavoured to report- id yots. Apart from 
the abstruseness of the subject, (whs^ I sought to dimi- 
nish,) there mar possibly be other d* of 'ihscurity. The 
blame of these I take upon myself : djftly itrusting that the 
reader' of what 1 write, more espdriaily^for yourself, Q Theo- 
philus, may, as a mfUbemarimu, (because a Matoaisf,— for 
if not. such, why trouble himself with tfiese themes ?) icmem- 
ber, that, in an equation involving two,j(j|ikBOamqaantU^^ as 
factors, the one besomes indefinitely teas m you ass^ # 
largim value to- the other ; and, thi» r^ee1nig,uM*y kindly 
lay thb losset blame on ■ tfe reportcu, aFlj^ the ^^stritseness 
of the subject, to which Iw has .atttohui^ihwjdf, 
more qualified* to /jtoM 'stoicaUy, whatetot bf de- 

unneiatioh '^e aotual dhsourity of ihe^^swtsris^ 
to 0^ for/--, ■ • j: . 

Bfeebife bromghklwck; Ibe-book, which he h|a >^ 
with him~tM* fihnfeiAsmtfe Joninal^^ol. 

series, 

certainly WUs a very odd 0. £J, Haaghttai 

shoidd (atf; 21^ fe^fedtf^jdmk/^'Sveiyene^^to^ 

with thCto {j>ldlPtopNd4}^i^^ PM* 

losopiyo hutgiuige, ^ one 

and the smei thiug : idi4> as «u^,;BMo®P<ri 

lude^ it ; w^ins , to jpijo (continued Bui^bpis) ppl. 
;.-,'Va»8 'Kehfedy,:#h«a;-'he/MBMl^i;.Idr.:,iC|uli^^ 

'vof'lbe Vefe,htU|,:,«)d':.;Sir:;^/<C.- 
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it, must hare been engi^^ in a game of cross-purposes 
whidh the enhghtenied Oolebrooke :him8Cl^-^had he net 
been then, al^, upon his death-bed, — ^would have been able 
to bring to a satis&otory ecmelusion. Z 

, explain srbat you iefer : 

EusebauiT-*‘ l tha!SL perhaps be the better prepared to do 
this if yon wiU #%t complete your detail of objections to the 
string of terins which .Sir G. C. Haughton offered to Col. 
Kennedy, as e^niralents for the philosophical term * Matter J ’* 
Tdrddedt.-^f Agreed. Pray hand me the book, that I may 
see how far we had advanced in the list. Ah, yes, — ‘tmiu, 
vasu, dravf/a, Jarira, miSrtti, tattwa,paddrthd, pradhdna, mdla- 
prakriH; and, vdth the Jaittas, We had settled 

the4rst thz<|se:’M>blit see, here comes the choerfal Chrysos- 
tomuiand 1^ meek^eyed helpmate. Let us welcome tiiem.'" 

The dii^rhil ChrysostoA^s, you must know, O 3%eophiIus, 
is a valiant polemic,— >ibrimdable in argument for his good- 
humoured imperturbability, as he is attractive at all times 
through his impKHtmrbable good humour. ^ 

seemed to come £rom.a heart as light as heart could wish,; he 
shook his head getttly at l^iddatt, who, receiving this hot 
unexpected greeting mth ah ^ression of countenance blend- 
ing the comic and thei' kindly, nithoht ffirther exordium ad- 
dressed him.; '■ t 

Tdnfdaf/.— " We aih tm^uirihgj O CSburyBostomhs, whether 
there be any Ihdiam ^^trm answmng to the woid ;< j^dter.^ ” 
" Aud where is the ^Ipfficulty:^’ ^exubiraed^^ 

"Down in the city,m«ii^l* is (tie good word i&r it, and 
(&nt^a.i8:a;nolhm'.”' 1;, ‘ 

Ttb^att reeiqpiitiwted thie. dbje^ioha to term dravpa 
which wmre ihedaiti^ in rthe pme^ngi dialcg^^' and Chry-.. 
aostomhs shoofc'ldh^ead seff here 

a splittmg (ff Phil^bnua, j|mait^ that 

a lady hid waited, ‘1^^ emt ^ say thati^ srls jxi^epering; 

and the lady was ;|M i^ibUo«^ by her wi^ . ; V 

Bridima^ re- 

markihg that to ptace the 

which {as ir(^emd]i||d#y jhW^ idab in 

Sir Gv t). Bat^htohbjq%OjK2^^ looked al. 

most like a pmrahigffbiifa t%lhod,es<|ne^i^^ 

"suhetahee, £o(^, mad mattw, all (^e. jiwi 

thu%.” The next ter^^Vhe jmhthiued, " m W^ch 

in common lang^e meaim m* ipaif^ {p,op^jf),ips^ ^ 
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in philosopliical language, whatever has definite limits. 

Water, Light, Air, and we are told,* are of thU des- 
cription, while the Ether is a sulnrtance 9lo^of this descsrip- 
tion. H the substance Air extended m far as the substance 
Ether, it would cease to bear the name in question, yet. this 
would be very different firom its ceasing to be m^erial/^ 
Eusebius . — *' But what do you hold to be. the definite 
magnitude of the Mnrf 

Tdrddatt . — **In the system to which the term under dis- 
cussion belongs, the Mind is held to be of the sise of an 

Atom.^t ^ . 

Eusebius. — Well, let that pass now pray continue your 
censures. The next termihat you have to deal withis tattwa*^ 
Tdrddatt . — The term tatiwa belongs more peculiarly to 
the S&nkhya school. Being, according to the <^nary ety- 
molqgy, An abstract derivative iri»B»tiie pronoun tat -thut/ it 
answers^^to the h^scceitas of Duns .Scotns y but ^n the Sinkhya 
it is employed as a concrete term to denote the s^ht f produ** 
cer8,Vthe sixteen ‘ productions,^ and ‘ Soul A” 

. Eusebius.^*^ In such an acceptation the term certainly 
does iiot correspond with Matter^— But though the term 
bears a sense so extensive in, the farikhva system, muy it 
not answer to the terin Matter in some^f the others, 
Tdrddatt . In the Ny6ya it bears f sense fomded on its 
supposed etymolo^r,— it means the m^ur^ of anything as it 
really is, -^in tiiori, .. 

* Eusebii/^.^** its su^osed etymology? :I8 ihe etymology 
caBed in question that you have yuftvm^h^^ 

Tdrddatt. — Gertaimy,-^by those vifho know 
is. There is but one truth that can ^ dcclered^,^ :ehy one ; 
and that one soUWy tiu%^*^b8car6d <^^ 
imperfectibns of language,^i8 couvey ed 'in thA to tat 

Th%t er|;^ou,^ Tbe^ heardr of tWs 
the whi^>^ ti^es: 4^ de- 

signatioh of /a^^e)*^hen Jb^ undi^st<iod sM 

accepted it, to the j^ 

thus — I am^^ 8o> fisir ^eU j-r^but he^ m 

finally get ^ 

thought^ iT no ob^t ^Th atone 

toust 

000 ;?$ ;.; . 

-Ses above, p, ■ 
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Eusebius ,-— breathy I beseech you, and then let us 
finish the list, the next term in which is the wordjsaddr/^, 
which Chrysostomus thiults a good one. ^ - 

TdradatL—^^Th% term jmdmrthu^ means 'substance^ (in- 
cluding Soul), ^ quality/ ^action/ ^ com — — J , 

"In short^’^interrupti^ Eusebius— "it seems to mean 
everything: — ^isitso?” c ' 

Tdrddatt , — "It means everything, with the varieties of 
non-existence into the bargain/^ 

Eusebius , — " Very possibly it does so in the philosophical 
systems j but when the word recalls to the^ind of the ge- 
nerality of hearers the idea of sticks and stones, and rivers 
and fruits, and so on, why is it not as good a word to use for 
Matter, when speaking to those who are not philosophers, as 
any bther?^-: 

At this question, O Thqophilas, the Brdhman look^ as if 
taken aback. After some reflection he replied. 

Tdrddatt , — me understand you, my dear Sir. The 
question in hai^, if j am not mistaken, was this,— vix. 
do such and such .terms represent the European term 
' Matter^ so precisely} that the difference in opinion between 
Col. Vans Kennedy and Sm Cr. C. Haughton could, so long 
as we employ one c4 those tmms as the substitute'^ the 
term Matter, be br^xght under the cognizance ^. learned 
Hindus in such a nsanher that the dmereuce of opinion 
cotdd be intelligently^ entertain and rigUly adjudicated 
upon by ^these competent judges ? I deny that the terms, 
are 8u<i as to allow thw. more competent judges 
could have been -found th^ B^mohun Boy ; and yet he, 
when t^ dispute was laid bcfoi^ him,t thought that he had 
settled the quesrion by pointing to a pass^e in his own works, 
fuDy supporting ColebrodLe^s ^ that/ ac- 

cording to the Vewiita philosophy, : 0m not emfy 

but the maieridi cause of the universe/ ; T be^m 
Si along talking oh the that the en^uirp is, how 

you are to let Indian pJulosophers undCrstan what you\ 
mean by Matter,— not— what yords may serire when speaking 
to the illiterate about material piquets wit^ 
to the philo^hkal conceptibh'of M 
^usebius^^ WeU,-^tet it W Iswi expect y<m to 
the Bb^ 

it seeiuii;te 

; .. , ii- i ^ ■■ — 

* Tarka^^ffraha, p. V ' 

l4;aa. As. JolU. iieiies, p 
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something very like simple materialkm; bnl| in the 
stancej pray finish your fist of terms. What objection taste 
ymt^pradhmaV^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T6rddatt,—^*l!]ie term praMna belongs tothe S4nkhya 
philosophy/where it is interchangeable with the next term in 
the Ustj viz. mdia-prakHti^ as Prof. H« H* Wilson^s trans- 
lation shows.* Eitibr term is nsnally translated by the term 
Nature. Such a term-^(for of the Jaina word pudgala 
like other Br^hmans^ know nothing): — comes perhaps nearer 
to.the term Matter than any other in the list ; but yet it will 
not sen^e as a substitute for the vXi|* You cannot speak of 
the pradhdm of a jar or the pradMm of a web> as you speak 
of the SXf) or matter of a goblet or a statue^ because pradhdna 
is the name of a single power, like the 'Nature^ of European 
sceptics. Further, instead of this pf adhAm being a substance, 
you m&y learn from Prof. Wilson^t that it is the aggregate of 
the three qualitieB ^ goodness,^ 'foulness/ and ' darkness/ ” 
Eusebim, — Aha^ my friend, — but I happen to have 
jotted down in my note-book an exti*act fw&u the page pre- 
ceding that to which I presume y mean to refer me. 
ThereJ Pmf. Wilson Says that fin. speakhig of qudities, 
howei4r, the turm gma is not to be iregarden as an insub- 
stantial or accidental attribute, but as a sutaftahee dispernible 
by soul through the medium of the faciities/ What then is 
the use of founding upon its being cdUed a Quality V* 

7«r(Wtf/f.“"By / a substance dii^rmble by soul through 
the medimn of the ftandties/ I uhdei^^ to 

mean the aggi^gate of whaf the cognizanc^ of. 

Such an aggregate Berkel^^y iwognised, ii^heh /i^ of 
external natturettart ease so, he 

said that its /esse^ f 

am perfect^ prepared to fratcrihi^ with him dh tms point. 
When he spdke^ beweTcr; of ^^t^ of B^ng, 

I imk^e Ae had p&ere of w ibfy to -^p ku} prj iv 

as Opposed to or 

'rerum eriateniisi esse^tue/lj (jhin to the 

dimtrine wldch tfeeae thinkers: were dark^p^.grpping 

afllw 

- Cotfismwdy sipi^ m xyiii. At. isos. 
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Plato recognisecT-; and vhoa he spoke of the Sv icat ov— 
that which w and at the same time im % — ^he spoke of what^ 
according to' the Vedanta, is ' not to be called positively 
either entity or non-entito/4^the phenoraetud as contoa* 
distinguished from the real.” 

Eviehm ».‘ — ^"In regard to yotor three kinds of enstenoe^ 1 
shall be content to hear yon some otfa& time; but, for the 
present, pray confine yourself to this strange tenet that the 
world of the senses is an a^regate of Qualituta, and, if I 
rightly understand yon, of only three qualities.” 

T&rddait.-^*‘ The one reality — the universal substratum- 
being veiled by the illusive garb of the phenomenal world, 
certain marina distinctions aioong the phenomena present 
themselves. We have phenomena of calm cognition, of 
fierce emotion, and finally of inertness— or, in Shakiqtere’B 
phrase, 'cold obstruction.' To one or other of then three 
heads every phenomenon may of course, with a little inge- 
nuity, be referred. The three heads are named respectively 
in Sanskrit, aaitwa, tajaa, and tama*. According to the 
commentator on f^M^attwa-tamdad, the first of the qn^ties, 
wMlst endlessly suodivisible into calmness; complacehcy, 
patience, rejoicing, ihe.; consists summarily of hoj^pineaa. 
The second, on the othm hand, consists sumiparily tf pain. 
To these categoriestbriong almost all the tonsations and 
thoughts of thinking- beings ;—scarcdiy any feeling, viewed 
strictly, being one m sheer tatf^hrence. This 
the third dr the qualities, is exmnplified in its highest poten- 
cy in snch things as^ Stocks and stonei;*-wwbere Soul, the 
substratum of these as of aU else, is idtc^ether ' immersed 
in matter* idr ehfhscated by the qnaUty U Parfeiew— whioh 
the word tamaa, ^ke name of the quality, fiterally signifies. 
In its lower potmiries tlui quality esemphfies.its^ in slo&, 
drowriness, &c. These thrm ‘qmditii^j e^^ 
mingled, more or less obsimjre the Sod, whmh hcdd to he 
simple j Jand as the aggreeato of them is 

-the Opposite of Soul, Or in Other words i(et<«ottl> the aggre- 
gate— in the Yed&nta eystem*^takeB the name of a-jn&na, i. e. 
not-knowledge, or Ighortfrice. The Sonl is a Y%gU. Now, 
sutq^ose a light , to M endOsd in a lamp-shade ; the glmw 
may hqeither so pure that the imht passes tiiroiq'h Searc^ 
dimlipped ; qr it may be staineC so that the light is tingOd 
and 'pertly dimmed; or the himp-shade may be<^aqae^ so 
J^ the light within is ralb^^her ohstrhe^, These . thi^ 

■* ' ' ■* IS..- 
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cases may serve to illustrate the operation of the three 
ties, as well as account for the names by which tltey l^^ 
spoken of as ^Purity/ ^Foulness/ and ^Darkness/ Noy^^^ 
the purity of crystal or its stain of deepest crimson wpiM 
be nothing without the so we hold that the irbole df 
what you call the sensible universe would be nothing with- 
out Soul. In shortj we hold, with Berkeley, that of what is 
called the sensible universe the esBe is jicrcipi,— while of 
Soul the esse is 

Euitehius. — Well, waving the question of substantial 
and phenomenal Being, let me recall you to the dictum 
of Rammohun Boy, 'that, according to the Yeddnta philo- 
sophy, God was not only the efficient but the material 
cause of the universe/ If God be the material cause of 
a matmai universe, then what is God but Matter ? Really 
1 begin to doubt how I am to Wcad agreeing with CoU 
Kennedy that it is impossible to suppose that Mr. Cole- 
brooke, who employs the same terms—saying, of God, 
that * He is both efficient and mate of world^* 

— Goulft be of opinion that such a syi^em could be other- 
wise tl^n material. 1 see indeed tnatf Hr. Colebiooke, by 
what Sir G, f. Haugbton eaUs / a iortdnatc departare &om 
his usual reserve,^! bus left an ei:plicit record of hk opi- 
nion of the Yeddnta philosophy that retnoves ^ doul^ as to 
his conception of its nature^ The Veddnta, he says, ' dedu- 
ces from the text of the Indira scriptures a refined psy- 
chology, whbdi goes to n denial' of a material world/j; But 
is nbt this contradictory to^the otb^ as^rtinn? Deny a 
material world, and what db you mean bjr its material cause ? 
Sir G. C. Haughl^n appears to have oera that 

there was some inoonsistency here, for he apebs to :||hift the 
blame from Hr^ Colebimoke to the theiasclyes. 

Mr. Colehinokeh^ Ved^ta to be aiefine»$ psye^ 
and C^Hira^bton, ;'i^^ 

appear Kennedy ^saserts, a groes 

rad material;: in the of pr. C^brQpke>; 

such an in&areidlk^^^h^^ j&qm the expihsaions 

(Erf its Indira intei^yeterii :w^ iu« by 

hnn.’§ I nmst ss^ p. ;paughton had hett^ 

ha^ oc^filfed /^Ithrooke to this single 

arngHTrion that the inc<^^ belongs to the systeni itself 
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Etuebius . — You tali most stcangelj, explain yourself if 
possible.” 

Taradatt.’—** Yxyac obsove the moon, which Laurence has 
kept gasing abr-indifferent to our conversation,' on the 
subject of which his mind is apparently made u^. Now 
look into any of these lai^e earthen vcssela which Phi- 
loxenns keeps fiUed with water for the benefit of his beloved 
shrubs; and trees. If it should seem to you that the moon 
is visible in every (me of rthese, as^well as in the sacred 
stream tlmt ripples before us; would you conclude that 
there are ;mmiy moons, sotne them at rest, es in the 
water>tab, and some in agitation^ as in the rippling stream ?” 

Euteiuti.-^^* No } because there is but tme real moon, and 
the othein axe tofiei^ons.” 

Tdrddait.-*-** Qooi : — and if the water, to which th^ re- 
flections are due, were removed, what would remain 

as regards the present question, the 

moon itself.” : ^ 

7’drddatt.‘^'*fXwb. NoW;. in like manner, remove the Ig- 
norance Or Bduaspn, out of which mm's minds are made, 
and then there wiU ldi no dim or disturbed r^/lecttons of Sonl, 
but Sold itself wiU idba^ 

J?«seittts.— " Yon ouj^t to be sure indeed that yon 
have good evidence for the autfaeatkdl^ xd’ a revelation winch 
asserts tUngs so repngnant to reason and comimm sense.” 

oonbary, I think we' miy vd^ 
with the tronble (Sf enfin^Bf into the oredcutials itf a reve- 
lation conveying a doi^ne wUiich so irresistibly approv it- 
self -to'tfae -reason.” V/- . 

At thu deelatntifln, O Theophiiu8, .Eu8d[>ias i^^ his 

shouldeirsj, Lanrmioe sighed} axid 1 mjnudf mbsod ; % 
speak,— whieh : I jto ias,; JoUowS. > SUhat ; tho 

metiioe tias vY edib^ tb the neiibn' ought' 

to whether! 

requx^ a revelati^ M 

ject.'of one.-^r':I'.':^:'lim''iimi#'t6\.thQae’':qr#ni''''cdM ' 

as ihhi^]i|: ai^ 

the other; Which are the r^ytian; in ‘ 

my opting,' me ab fiir finmi tgif^ying/memiaav^^^'^^t^^^^ 

that an n^bfestioap^y.abi^i!^^ rev^stion alone^ediald 

j ustify : j^vel#lsqi!8»d«ed. ■ I refi^ 

. gre^*Qiet;i^'-bniy 

or TweiBib'';#o Tb-^iybini^v;. 

- w hot'^lb tM8;;lMlhd^-tivery; -one;'f !tkiiik;'mWesio^ 
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his own reason^ — determinedly analyi^s and takes Mdoont 
of every thought and every term in the chain of his speea^ 
lation. I can articulate the term Creation , — and I mi^ ap^ 
pear to attach a distinct idea to the term when I say trat it 
means 'making out of nothing^— which I do h(dd it to 
mean ; — ^but is it possible for me to conceive that what is 
so m^e has in it a . principle of existence which, would 
sustain it for an instant if the creative force were withv 
drawn ? 1 am not able to conceive this, I believe^ ihaJt, by 
a confusion of mind — or confusion of words-— people may 
persuade themselves that they have a conception it, — 

but 1 find in my own inmost thoughts that I have 
Were there a withdrawal of the support of the One, I can- 
not conceive otherwise than that im that appeare joaust col- 
lapschr^s the electro-magnet drops the load that it sustained, 
the^^tant that it is disconnected firom the source of its mag- 
netic power. Can we call such a thing a a real 

magnet f No ; — ^5t only appears to be one through the influx of 
an independent power. The illusti^Ton is ooDpeifect one : 
—as what illustration, of the conception t^t I speak of, hut 
must be? But what need of any case of a 

conception which, as you Juistljr reiimr^; so irreHstiWy ap- 
proves itself to the uibiassM reasbni ^ 

Here Kusebins^ starting put on his hat, 
on his heel, walki^ off, who seemed to, wav^ be- 

tween the incliaatiou to follow' him sonm.iOm^ to 
hear ii^e out, laughingly weleornedy me as a convert iaya- 
d^tisin j while, disregard!^ intarruption, I proceeded* 

''Nqw, while the speculative reason, fearlesi^ foUowed, 
bnngs ns inevit^iy to the brink of that j^cipioe ov^- which 
you wc^d have us cast ourselves, here, t ^f, ^ 

casion for the intervention^ of a benevolent if a 

b^y(d^ i|^vidence there he 
behevoi^:^ i?o 

knbwh— ^had it ^een tiner--thhithe Be^ 

. is but are ilhiaqns^^that 

I tfiBy^been'^t^tha^^we . 

; m assure v 

"bbmssure ug tlmt, though in Him, the One Atntii^ty, we 
. ' f ■ . 
Hisilb^posm ; and ti» 

tii^> must; be,— and » what are ' the conditions that will 
detenmne that alternative:^^Aese were purposes ¥6r which 
, a reVehticn was Indeed and 

Ood, — a melation has been vouchissfod'^ ^ . | 
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Tlie Brdhman^ O Theophilus^ here shook his head^ aiid^ 
hastening after Eusehitis^ left me in the middle of iny dis- 
course* When I turned round, Laurence had yanished. 
Thus deserted, 1 joined the circle at the tea-table of Fhilpxe- 
nus, where the conversation, cheerful and miscellaneous, 
bore little reference to the notions of the Hindus* 


Tub way arhich 0aty leads thee, 

ISxeie strive to go» 

Hath ordered sa 

Lilies on water cradled 
Of some smooth lake 
Bow aU their drooping petals 
<When cris^d waves break ; 

; Yet, paltIhMr traneioitt hemr^ 

we^'kee^-^^ ' ’■ 

'Sad'typi(;of|ifo^ 

; And destiny t 

. ~:^'He«riHi*sdeereeSr ■ 

And tnisttheBi^tVvisioii 
Thy frailty sees I . 

“ Sjkadfast and nothing doubting \ " 

;f , faith to be ■ ; . 

" » . V ’ G^de to the thiif tw*s lopcpng; 

; " Sanity. , ^ ' 

Andwh^^^l^ 

With ChnstV ;redt(^^ v 
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; URDU LEXICOGRAfHt* ! ; . 

Thx appeaiwice of. ft fourth editioa of Mr. Shakeftp^’ft 
" Hindustfiuf*' Dictionary suggests some reflections on Urdu 
lexicography. The neiT edition^ it scarcely heed be said, has , 
been received with grateful and extensive welcome. Since 
the days of the gigantic, but often misdirected, labours of 
the querulous and eccentric Gilclirist, Mr. Shakespear seems 
to have maintained a pre*emiu6nce, in his particular depart* 
ment, but feebly and ineffectivdy. disputed. Compehdiay 
derived, in the main, firom his excdlent work, have sprung 
up in ijh path, have enjoyed a short pmibd oS local celebrity, 
and ht^ then made way for publibgtions of similw 
cliaracto and pretensions. But the snccesS of these compi* 
lotions, such as it has been, has hardly produced any percep- 
tible efliect on the fortunes of the pareht«,work, which has 
steadily been gaining in the putdic eetc^ untfl it can be 
said that.it now standsm Uttle dimger 
are aware that there is su^ a vpt\:(id l^bes’s'lDiidionary, 
—a work which, fth nwst ^Ktic rpasMS^ttSel^t^ the 
very exi steuro of Mr. Shiflesipeer^a adiibvement. : Iiike other 
Abstracts a aou»» bf whiob.it widves acknowledgement, 
it has tl^:de^, nQtwithstftndii^r tohmflfle' of 
being iil-ci^ctilsted fbr. ft^y class was 

intendi^v Ite comparariye : diteapnem' serves, n^ed, to re- 
commend it to parsimony and peumy as a m^e-shifti^ kot 
even as a make-shift, it is at beat deh|imye^,aad thp^^^m 
complete work of Mrv Shakespeu willat laat.hC: r^!p^; t^ 
by all who would investigate either; ^ - Urdu lai^^ 
UrdfiUtendjure otherwise thaja eimi^ Jllm 

liuglmh ft^ Hindli8t<d&/^ Whiim new flirm, 

for the fi^ time, in the pimm&t..«dit;km> deim^ the \^am^ 
e8t::«!^iPticdgement8:. /. the - 

' petals, ew in tho' mind 0 ^ India.'-- -.-.■■'■’■t-; v, • 

itt-;fir8t ;puhlicatiian-:hi»\i8|f;,;j^,thotion^ 
.^Bl^k^pear'' has, ; 

staatand material improvement. - Availing hinmelf, IQ a Buin- 
ndf^pqnidly bonoimable and jndicuK^f^; ^ 

Ut^ eJ gimtly 

cBlsifed. Inrisn : IW9<. ■■>. ■ *. ' ' ■ • ■<< ■■■ 

, - -r: V. g 
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been effected by contempor^ be/^ out- 

stripped tbm all. But Ms success is nowise wholly- ; to 
be attribute to his feUcity in the art of borrowing. .Many 
of the best IJrdd authors of by-gone times have been 
industriously consuHed^ and haVe yielded riqh i^to in re- 
quital oS the trouble e^qf^euded on them. That the worthy 
author has not kept pace with the progi^s of the language, 
as modified and improved in modern literature, is the fault 
of circumstances insepar^^ i^m not residing in India. 

' To the same cause is to be ascribed an abiding mise<cm^p- 
tion, which seriously impairs the practical utility of his re- 
sults. We mean the iiq^positiQn^ which still seems to p^- 
vail in Englandj that is the popular language of Ilin- 
dusthdn Proper. Of nineteen native authors and works, 
enumerated .ee havii^ been consulted with a view to enrich- 
ing the new edition of , the dictionary, only a single ■0$,. the 
Frema Sigara, is Hindi ; and everything in this work, of any 
value for lexical purposed, was brought to light years ago in 
Capt. Price’s admirable vocabulary* Far be it from us to 
uuder^te the v^qe cf ^ibe^^h of materials, tending 

to simplify the aeqiliaition of the U|*du, which the compiler 
has so assidaousiy^aAcmbledr we doubt that the 

copious addi^ons to extracted 

from this MSS. of thb bite are a great 

boon te people But ivlmt is needdl 

here is mojm regard to 

language of the whote ppopli^ exciEq>t ^ inconslo^ble part 
of them, and that not the deserving.^ , : 


* Oae wl 0 lutt iiia & bsve liut a Very im- 

peifeet of tttb ml ware of .the Unguiiji^ in use among the of the 
pcojOe* in du^eby marked 

differeiKies lU sttontiTeeiteiver. New 

word%and newiM^^ w lii oldWom enoouh^tba trsTellri'. 

at eveiy stage. InStW Of jt)0iir8e, it eottld 'Mit he ex- 
pected of the bm eharaeterietiei el those 

' ' maacmean'|i,emj|^t%^^ f^r^eild''gr«iafl»irs:a^ 

oeold, however, he easily SOiSpfc!^ iad oimlU to N oo^^ 
doabt that it would be a toil hfw down, if praeticslde, :tlis 

raotenstioB here adverted to ; and '|t itrikes us as stumge.that it did net, 
occur to the fertile unagiBatiist of Mr, Trevelyam-^who, iMri 1 m 
w<^ have^^xptoded ^e nathw i^^^^^ nce for, 
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It does not mucli surprise ns to learii fi^om lustoi^ 

^ wliat oomparatiire ease a foreign tongue was foreed 
portion of the Hindus by their uii<»mprotoiring cb^ 

Still the process must have been very gradual ; and to this 
very reason we may the tenacious success with which it 
was attended. The yoke of the Muslim at length re- 
moved^ but not until foreign modes of thought and expres- 
sion had acquired a sort of hereditary 8ac!rednesa> and had 
ceased to he remembered as badges of thraldoih and igno- 
miny/ the Hindus accordingly presents a mark- 

ed contrast to that of the Germans, who dismissed the 
French element from their language with a despatch whmh 
notlnng save the freshness of Saxon disgust could hhve in- 
spired. But other causes <x>ntributed, with the force of 
custom^ to prevent a change of speech among the Hindus^ 
The Mtdiammadans, though not numericdly powerful, were 

A., large proportion of the curient iniHsen^t]S Htoratai[e it written in the 
dialecto a^ve spoken of, which boar Utt^ rtaemblius^ to the language of 
the Prema Higarit, a work rUf ^ wdgh ir.uaUy 

bo the type of jj^pi^r Hindf. The lAUmtksXi ofwlSi :df w i: still 
a terra imognUUi and must long netnain to tr alllBysiit%ato#out: of India. 
As a touchstone oi thefeariraty ^ tmiiharix^ thisj: ;:ovinee| a transla- 
tion of the Bata mpy be ptbpos^ w the asplfint. We hat a strong rea- 
Bona to sufipeet that^ with W Ariistanee^^#^ oo«liWeatHrie8^>:thi8 

work wbuld >«oye a perfsct riddle. As oiipyrofiawal peehh»rities rarely 
and their way pnnt, we gire the foPoi^ yedtoawi a speoinien of the 
ordinary laiMitl^ the vulgar hi this district. These verses were taken 
down Ikit uaTby our pandit,' as they were shrieked, rather than sung, probably 
exteiiipore> by tho Urst musical pawenger that happed to g6 by pur door. 

ISf !C mtK ^TCTI; 

' dWiiv / ; ' •/' ' 

■ ;:ee W:' wte,- . i|f^'.ttnc;?Wivf ■ at; iPi j ■ ■: ; 

^ ' ewffw Jf ej>« ■: -il " 

. ■ twfcwt *iw ;; 

'■; We flffTO 

'• '"' f ' r ^.L.! m/Mt- 'J i h 'l -■■■" 

;; ,wift’.wer:WvVT vwoBWw'W»T vix .* •■■■''■ ".■ 
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still in the countiy/.Aiid coiicemed in ever^ of 

intercourse with their emancipated bondsmen. The Sanskrit^ 
leaving its difficulty out of question, was still fondly re- 
garded as the inviolable language of the gods; and nation- 
ality, had such a passion been felt, cduld never have got 
the better of t»uite BO far as to discard an elegant and ex- 
uberant dialect id favbiir of the harsh and hungry gibberish 
of the primitive peasant^ Urdd was thus natu- 

rally continued in office ; but, as of old, only as the me- 
dium of communication for the wealthier orders of 
society, the tribe of Kiyasthas, and the Muhammadans, 
— a small fraction of the aggregate population. When 
Hindustb^ passed into the power of Englishmen, the 
language and tastes of the native gentry were, discreetly 
enough, taken into coUside^tibn in framing a scheme of 
policy, designed to accord, as far as possible, with^Ostab- 
Hsbed prepossessions and ^bits. The Persian, which had 
for centuries been the official language, was, under the new 
government, retjoined in the same capacity.. This was all 
as it should be, to subserve an exigence; and for the sake 
of concession. Xt ^as a choice of evils, and we marvel 
that the shrewd sedse and active benevolence of Britons 
were not more forward in devising a remedy. We now 
look back juth horr^ a^^ amount of 

injustic^l mp must have 

wantoh ' upholdirig of ohe of the mo^ repre||i|i|l^ traits 
of Mi^mmadan n:dc. But reason and liuinan%, in the 
fdness ^ asserted their rights. A , change was accom- 
plishe^^nd it yas .a change for the better. The TJrdfi has 
beq^ langua^ of our Cbh^ 

questionably relief of all concerned, barring 

sundry subcu'dinates; fSact 

chiefly may we fer the cobmuqu impreiwion, out of 

Indii^ the in^ 

habitant apd 

are, therefore, |>ubUc justice/f Our 

OrientiJists^; who lmve;;^Bb^ji^d ver^ in 

the cbuhti^^ have idso W^I^ iu cohfitmit^ this e^^ 

^ work has in onr 

way; has devo^ to the of the vul^r a tithe of that 

resiafeg ib^ the most 

""‘rt iu cities, their occii^^ often di!ed;ed^^^t^^ 

even to the existenq^^ peehttfU^'^tile^ |n use bV 
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works. His unfamiliarity with the Devan&gari* character is 
of itself evidence sufficient for our purpose. , 

It must not be thought that w'e are singular in thB senti* 
ments here expressed. In confirmation of them we appeal 
to the experience of any magistrate, missionary, or officer of 
a native regiment, in these provinces. Not many months 
have passed since we heard the following apposite confession 
from the lips of an estimable clergyman, whose name will be 
fragrant among Christians when the faith of the false pro- 
phet shall be numbered, with its vanquishers, among the 
things that were. " The language of this part of India, said 
he, is not the Urdu. It was my misfortune not to make 
this discovery till I had been here many years. I lived 
in a city, and seldom went ont of it. -Hence my mistake 
was ^usable. But the missionary who would do the most 
good- will find it for Ids interest to acquire the current Hindi, 
as the dialect of a large majority of the people, as well as of 
that portion of them most likely to hear and profit by his 
instructions.'^ 

Tlie great defect that we; have -met ^th in Mr. Shakes- 
pearis Dictionaiy is, as we have idit 
m Hindi.t Of words of this diesci iption we Mvl* otrrselves 

^ Tlie provalen«o of tiM ebatsdter ill tkevO pmVkeOS be 

infemdy ow vb^r 0 ^^ not directly >wore|gf it^ Yrom iubjf: li|| 0 t that it was 
propoaod SB tHe ohsraeter of Ike eoiute, by S riviliAii who at 

all evenia ^iol^hly understood the ustivea and thdr inefinations, (See 
3liore*e Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol. I;, p. ^S.*} We have our doubts 
whether this experiment would ha^o been wOjiidi; the expense of ^ A 
The Ndgarf, as a character for writing, w much. 
tho Persian ; and, when wrHten hastily, k is to the fun th ffirely to be 
onintelligible to aiiy one but the writer, or e^n to hittselfy^dtorii hae,biMn 
some time laid aside. It is also notv nearly,^ woU adapted to etpress 
certain Arable sounds iis the Muhamni^n idphalwt by 

conventional marks of lohs standing, any artiotiliatidns purely InaUu. It is 
very true thht the Ndgari is the character uf theeodntry'flmt^ 
sWuld be li^Af the lame iD^dritfff who 

appear in court are already with tje Per^, Of the 

xesidtib veiy many arc unable thitt it mattera little 

:^in-:.lriMA-ilphtd>et-^theUr'd^^ y. -.a, 

t The portion of Mr. j^OtkiiAry requirhijS^ to Ik exprei!i^ , 

4n the: Bevandgari «luiric|el^t 

j faultless. Ipi common wilh^ attgiontilil^ > 

" ' ^ And.,. If: ;..v...w^t%^:'9br . 

oiueorri^dasiym ttojwt 

enoloie), . 
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added to it upwards of 3j000| very few of which ape borrowed 
or corrupted from the Sani^t. Thesew ords have oome 
across our path, of their own accord, within the few years 
since we began to note them down. A friend of ours has 
collected about as many as we have, but from a different line 
^ reading. The richness,-— sterile thongh it be, in comparison 
with the Urdu, r— of this division of our lingua Franca, may 
be conjectured by a glance at the first volume (unfortunately 
the only one as yet) of Sir H. M. Elliotts curiously recondite 
Supplemental Glossary .^This work is one of those of which 
Mr. Shakespear has wisely availed himself in his new edition. 
But there are other publications, of Indian growth, from 
which much that is valuable might be gleaned by the com* 
piler of an Urdu or Hindi dictionary. We proceed to men- 
tion some of these publications, of which not one seisms to 
have yet found its way to Europe. • 

1 . Nafd'im-Ulughdi,hy Mmlawi AvJkadu^d-din Ahmad oi 
Bilgrdm. Folio, pp. 94). Lakhnau: A. H. 1257 (A. D. 
1841); ■ . ( ■■ - • 

This work is the first attempt, deserving of mention, by an 
Indian Muhaminadax^ to give a dicMonaiy lof his mother 
tongue. As slight be* expected from the ibree of an invete- 
rate and absurd prqudioe, tike definitions and bomments are 
expressed in Persian. ^ . This be said 

materiaUy ^ deti^t froiai^ nf lite work/;, conser- 

vatism had been saodfib^d to the extent of adop^ the ver- 
nacular as the vefaide of exposition, we should probably have 
bad to r^;ret the Amine, Persian, and Turkish, j^onymes 

(firsm (bn The wordg vWnrm 

(wet.), » , awmwmily :i^- m ,uro ' 

ifrm, b. - ■ 

to. The £i>I]oiriti|;iMri[| 

(tot’ :■ 

I's'peiy'froro the fanptwU^ ir^ 
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which we supplied^ and which constitute a conspicuons and 
important feature of the work. Quotations are cO|notisly 
adduced in confirmation of the definitions propounded. a 
happy coincidence, this is entirely in our taste. Great in- 
dust^ must have h^n requisite, to bring these dispersed 
quotations together y and, as fur as we hare esnmined theray 
' a sound judgment seems to hare been exercised in tMr se« 
lection. This work, it should be borne in mmd, is the ini- 
tiative in a department of letters to which we shoidd .hail 
any attention whatever as momentously auspicious. It was 
also prepared in entire independence of European patronage 
or supervision. That it should, therefore, satisfy the requi- 
sitions of our advanced criticism, is more than could be rea- 
sonably expected. Indeed, that the subject of vernacular 
glossMogy should be considered, under such circumstances, 
as entitled to anything but contempt, is a welcome omen, 
as iudicative of the insensible, though unacknowledged; in- 
fluence, among our native subjects, of European notiems. It 
may be objected to the work in ruestion. that it does not 
embracx! in its plan the whole Isugnuil^ being confined, in 
great part, to such matters, us^u! tcvoe u^idersteod, e.s are, 
supposed to fiequcutly misappiehdnded But time will 
doubtless prove to the people of the Eait the expedience of 
our views on this and m<wy othw adUogous subjects. To 
indulge an uimataral solicitude fox prognss to, <l^ch< tilings 
would probft^tfy Te^^ rather than a^erate the^ Hever- 
thefels, we are advisedly surpitoed at dnc to 
ties, which ought to have appeared as bieroislies, even, to a 
Muhammadan. For instance, as is stated ih the preface, 
such vernacular words as are not defintoto ^ Persian 
or Arabic, are pretermittod altogetBw. They'mtot JkaTO 
been obstinate words indeed, thto inter- 

pretation by some shift or othwj-vpy pctfyto«!^ sB 
events, t|%hich toe eompBw to^ 

no oitoit^d object!* 

wbtii4 b^ca coiapilbr aliso tkiaks it 

tofy to apbldito® fdr 'l^^ confirit bynself, to 

somb cMesj to ,AraWc tol Pefttop; to^^fitufig 
imstic dial«to»^ W fd)t itoich |tote dto atraJlwtolto 
tite Utoit' -TJI^ ap(d^P5,itod^h’ w 

(iate$ two hotitoto^ tEsets, 

tMasaiifyy is r^irded to 'indrilihg| (tone,: -ddnitotobtitor told 
that itM hpt aUbwto, 
r pne^s^^ tpito 
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Many of the disquisilionsof Manlawi Auhadu^d^dln are both 
singular and valuable* . . They, also announce a wide range of 
research and an enthusiastio interest in his subject. We 
select, as an exansple^ the substance of the remarks on the 
word yatimy usually defined an orphan: Yatim, in Urdd, 
as in Arabic, properly signifies a child whose is dead ; 
—in Persian, pidarninurda. A child whoso /o/Aer and mother , 
are both de^ is called in ^^bic, laiim, *Ajiy is the name, 
in the same language, for a child whose mother is dead ; in 
Persian, »»ddar*>9»ar^. Ahd Mansdr onjOy in the J'akmiia, 
that the vulgar i^inion is that means a child who has 

lost^Aer or moMer, bt|t that this opinion is incorrect ; the 
true^signification of the word being— a child bereft of its 
father only* Among quadrupeds, a young animal deprived 
of its dam is called by the same name ; as is also> among 
birds, a youngling which has lost both parents. The term 
yathn is not appli^ to a child after it has advanced beyond 
infancy.” 

The Nafd^isudd^hdty though described as a volume in folio, 
would be reduced, oy diminishing its liberal width o| margin, 
«to a size not exce^ng large octavo* l^rtber deduction 
should be made for "the space occupied by the technical 
specification of vowel; and diactitical points, — a complete 
superfluity in the majmi^ of cases, as the words to be ex« 
plained full array of .oi$lu^ical nota* 

tion* This work ia^ neatly Hthographed 
character* Though its fame does not seem to have rdfi^ed 
Europe, it has long been out of print, and is now procurable 
only with jgi^t difficulty and at a high price*- This fact of 
itself funushcft ju proof that a work of this kind is 
felt by the to te a desid^^ 

il. Hasan Razvi o^ 

Bvp., 22Q*; ^ {A. P* 1845), An ab- 
stract^ in HafSimddagHi, Nearly, if not 

quite, put of pi^, ; See 

Hi. MunHlthabn^^v^ Mahbub4^Ali of 

BAmpur. 8vo., pp. 17S/Pakhnau : A. H. 1262 (A. D. 1845).. 
2d ed*, ^ H. 1264 (A. D. 

Tids work is notluim xnpre^^ professedly puiged 

of its inaccuracies, fet its ^tor roundly taxes the author 
of thj ^ A^am-n^nafd^is with theft, for having ventured fo 
t^llllP ^e larger wpA i^ken bf His own appro- 
ejeu if /he^ be^* authorized bv its ^prietor, 

feiSBr the m mt^e aii shstrapt 
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name which he applies to the work of his predecessor. We 
have compared the two impredsioiis^ and we find that there is 
but little to choose between them. The latter is^ however, 
in some unessential particulars, rather preferable to the for* : 
mer. Here and there a word is dwelt on rather more at 
length, and occasionaDv an unnecessary comment is resid- 
ed. One objection, alleged by its rival against the original 
abstract, is that of idle repetitions. But this objection, 
even if supported by fact, is trifiing in comparison with a 
censurable peculiarity which is pertinaciously retained in the 
revision. We refer to the needless details relative to vowel* 
marks, etc., above adverted to, which could well have been 
spared, had a little more heed been paid to accentuation. 
The two works may thus fairly be considered as one. 

The abstract of the Nc^d^im»Uugfhdt, though a perform- 
fmce of considerable merit, cannpt be said to supersede the 
work from which it is condensed. Its arrangement is well- 
contrived, and this, with its cheapness, must contribute largely 
to make it a popular book of reference*. The Vorde defined^ to 
the number of about 5,000, toge^cr wm their Persian and 
Arabic synonymea, are given in the bodf^ of Ihe page, in two 
set4 of triple columns. The simple synbnymes have often 
been regarded as adequately explanat^. The glosses on 
such words as require them tore to be found in the margin j 
and tbp correspondence of each gloss wtth the vvmd it eluci* 
datejys indimddl by a distinctly marked nurnmal; attached 
to These annotations, though of m^eiimty ^i^ 

abbreviated, follow pretty closely the phiiseolo^ of tniBiicuri- 
ginal work. Were it not for its being Hthograpbed in a verv* 
slovenly manner, this work might prori^ Ito- wsm^ 
more praise than our bad qreright and w^ 
ing the mysteries of scolipgraphy - pmmitns fo b«^^^ 

. A specimen of this abridgement, from wh^h's^^ 
may be formed of its (chamcte:!^ is ituutted 
note.’t^ The words and erpr^fomii 
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been selected from the first two letters of the alphabet, be* 
long to that class for which yanous native scholars seem to 
have tasked their ingenuity in vain to discover equivalents 
in both Persian and Arabic. With the aid of reversed dictiona- 
ries of these language, it will bo an easy matter for any in- 
quisitive person so ^i^sed, to ascertain the exact reach of 
the ingenuity, unaided exc^t by memory, which succumbed 
before this exploit in sywn^y. We cannot forbear observ- 
ing that our native hteinti, Muhammadans as well as Hin- 
dus, have great injustice done them, on the score of their 
conversancy with languages, by certain scholars of Europe ; 
who seem to require nptmng more substantial, to base tbeir 
detractions <m, than ma^ executed by professional 

copyists who just know one letter from another, and the 
sentences which we sometimes sec embroidered on articles 
of dress* worn by pilgrims returned from Makka, and by 
others. It is as impossible for us in India lightly to esteem 


o f ^ ^ 




2t 
















: ^ I 

Not One ilf th^ wb^i;, ih lifr.^^i^ipeju^i 

Moaarri empV iwrli^ tbe/Peril^ U 

oanuaAiifiiqtie, Hie. Tome V., p. Sil,' Ubte^ ■ ^ ^ 


mm- 
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our instructors and guides^* as it is to esteem very highly 
the judgment of those irho are ready to disparage or despise 
on grounds 80 questionable and frivolous. 

IV, Makhzm->Ufmo^id,hjMirzdNiyiz4-AUBi^"NakhdL ^ 
Polio, pp. 857. Dihli : 1845w V ^ 

This is a collection of technical terms, idioms; and “pro- 
verbs, compiled in Urdu, at the instance of Mr. Boutros^ 
sometime Principal of the Dihli College./ This work reflects 
the highest credit on its author, who should be generously 
encouraged to prosecute a pursuit for which he has shown ‘ 
proof of such superior aptitude. The contents of 
zan^ufawdHd could be advantageously incorporated, exclu^ 
ding some of the proverbs, almost without retrenchment, 
into the dictionary of the U^u language. . , 

As may be gathered ficom the tenour of the foregoing 
^ remarks, a complete lexicon of the Urdd and Hin^i stUl re- 
mains to be written. And we have much satisfaction in 
announcing that a work of this kind, to be compiled under 
competent supervision, will probSfbly soon b|t tiiken in hand. 
The object of this work will be td meot the in imodiate wants 
of Indian studentsv The deftuirions firfll uo j^veu in the 
vernacular, aud all words of Simskrit and aboriginal origin 
will be repmientecl in the IJcvauilgarl as well as iti the 
Arabic character. An Urdfi Dictionary, with the explana- 
tions in the same language^ has been adverlhlied 
Governmeni gazette, 19th August, 1851) aa soon to appear. 
But mis work> we may confidently predict, meiely from its 
limited size, will not preclude the necessi^ or desirableness 
of the other work in contemplation, which, apart from its 
usefulness here, will serve as a. thesaurus from which /materi- 
als may bo drawn for dictionaries inl^ded^^^)^ fi«pt.Euri)- 
peaus. It is to be hoped that tte editor of 
be enabled to avail himself of the Suable of 

Capt. Roebuck, which has, frr so hianjr 
profitably in the arohivea uC Col^^ 

♦ At page 

attfti)d«om6tHbiite,ln t!ieiddKt5e«.af Hif 

** former msiters and o^,Frof. man eatilioUa^^ 

oT^n to m/iau4sM!^ -P'; ^r- ■■ v' ;■ ‘ 
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THE SEVEREIH) JAMES' BW Hi.^ LATE BimE OF SOUTH 
LPraOHAl. BUTLANBSaniE. 

'' " ro fit 'injiHjiii^^'’i[AOA2iivx. ' ' 

Dsas Sib,— Z Iciup not^^ more calcnUted to be of oie, 
practicalljr to >11 fihgixjyia , and to the ClerCT, 

thantheptii^ «^ ee:]to Wvm in the inheritors of a 
Men nature, jpagto .eiBin^i^ of piety and virtue of men 

^ /■■■'"PlitblOl Mod' 

MAotOBg thefinddsii^ fiUh 
; . Widi vJiMii; nor iim> 4 w no^ 

s 

Such he, whose naa^ I hare prefixed to this brief 
notice, who has been taken to the invisible world, in which 
he had coutinuallj lived by fidth. His dqpurtnre, — December 
11, 1849, at nudnight,— was to his Own neat gain, though 
to the immeasnnble lots of Ms famOy and attached fnends. 
In this admirable man they ponened one of Uie dearest of 
Mends, and of theMmblest and most- pmus of faithful be- 
lievers in Chiisti ' To his &milyi as <Hie-i^his sons well ex- 
presses it in a lettn^ the wntn, **he has left the brightest 
example that ever^parent beqimapited to his children/’ But 
» being he ilm lsn«at {nwy^rof 

each who faiewMnb'fw of myaeU eiife^g^ well be— 
sit mee 

He was edeccded at £^by, i^ a. Graduate of Oxford. 
And whoa I . first became acquainted with him, about the 
year 189(1, wh»tt Z was Vicar of a' small paridi near Nor- 
thampton, he lil^ at Haytoh, near the same town ; of which 
Dr. Butler,. Gmi iMaata Bugby, (of whom be had been 
a' fimiiluite bceupied the 
Paracmage noeue^^ B ocbnpied by Dr. Botkr, 

wi^ his excellmtt Inbruj ' belonging 

to' Dr. 'BA He-t^ ^idi^ectel^^^^^a^^ all who 

knew bmt;^^^ ' ^ declared to ine, : fiDat he had 

never ^v(»t iioment’s'i^^ had 

never ^beye^ n dhilieaiod them, firom^^^h^ birth upwards. 
He was Himi hion thsh thh^ yema of a(^. karaong 
was' ebnndoi^le, eq[ieehi]lyf;thvi^^ - 1 He Wrote little 
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for publication; but his sermons were much admire for 
their nestis,' their simplicity^, and their ^ei^vmesM. Into 
his preaching^ as into ererytlung/ he carried his ornrh^uti- 
fol character and temper. The ohly pab]ic|i,ti(m Iknowbyhim 
— and I believe the omy one his mpeUnSty a^wed him to bring 
oat-4is ar little book, now lyii^ befbre me, entitled " The 
Choice, or Lhm on t^ Beatitudes.-^ . Londoii, 1841. i%e re* 
nerable poet, Wordsirewth, iw dymte,) of whom hd hsd 
been many years the respected ne^hbour and fiiend, ap> 
proved this littie book. In the original imte ttf adrnoirledg- 
ment,*>-a precious rehe and autograph in my po8sesjnon,>— the 
poet says ; — Fray accept my cor^ acknowledgments for 
this token of your kindnesa. Ify St^ tell yOd that we 
read the booh with . much pleasR)je.”-^Tbe fbhowing passage 
may give some noti<m of tM ehafacter ofthese 

Blessed «M they that mourn arigktl r - ^ 

‘Whose tears for sin are like a mer ; 

Their Goo shall make rhe darknee:! . light, , i ! 

And give them cheerfulr.ess for ever. ' 

The brightmt gk»in that «wmm« see ■ 

, 4lt not the-aowse <# nature’# ■ 

Biit tain, thstdrope ou g ass aM treMr^; - is 

iV en»btett <tf a spirit’s sadnjMif,- -^ ^^ ^ }' V, 

, ■ ::TU'th«;whi<A makM tfae.vallejlu SlBgl 

WHh hwbalieBvish'the Mda''admi«h^!'-i<’ ■ •V''-'''’-'' ■ ^ 

■ ' ■ ,'■80 heavinoea,'vduch nightmay' ' 

.’■ ' ' ;:';>v;8hsU inhsr in Gw joy of 

;BM'vark>iMaielhe8piuigB'0('d^,;''..;v;'. ,, . i:’, 

'''\.^emoiarn{bTsin, we'moam''!iinlipm'>..r. ' ' 

Is nii8^'too,^.ble8tr 'Gs OTenedi'!-''-’ 

■ /' 'Tf pathmtly we;hear tho ciplis.’* "''’■ 

■■ ';,i> ’ ■'*<* r~ 

To the "lines’* are appended 
which he styles “ Oiseroaftens.” t , 

But ^ the^^l^ cpmot isi^topli^u^tly 

Southey; whmw iddj^hennl^ (Spared tds 

pastoral life to Oetdgd Herb^s^:^^^^ ldtbi4:t|o prefbi^ce of 

that revered n8iheii «vT|di^^d(yv,m^ gene-' 

ral ^Ddead/eness, of Buw' w^ jps|y> not ex- 
celled,;: by^’f'och .xnbitiifi.WeSreidi.'eCiiS^^^^^ /the'. ■' , 

FiGhmi, iuid^ 

phy:— I,3»vfe indeed I 

one Jambs Bosh. A- ‘ ' *V'. "' ■ .V,^ ' 

■/'.■'He w^bte 

Vme’';tri^'.dne 'w::^r''pr^bas 

write to ^u fr death-bed, dh 'whieli,|.'|«^ 
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about three weeks, without the shadow of a probability of 
rising from it ........ First, before 1 proceed about 

myself, let me thank you f<nr your long and sincere friend- 
ship, and beg of Ood to bless you and all your's in time and 
eternity.^^ After detiuliog some of his acute sufferings, he 
says — ''These things would make me earnestly, wi^ for 
death, isrere it not lor a desire rather that the will of God 
take place. Christ WM perfected by sufferm and 1 am 
infinitely imperfect." » 

I need not estraid; more from this beautifel letter, showiifg^^ 
so much piety and a jierfect resignation to the will of God, 
and so much true adbction for hia friendsv 1 will add but 
a Sonnet written shortly . , ; 


^er his Death, 

'Viniether beneath the shadow of the ilirone^ 

With Seraphs’ pinions shadowing the bright / 

Bright Presence of God’s ever-w^eful eye. 

Blest souls l^y down the burthen of their woes ; 

To whatsoever sphm his spirit’s gone. 

He must be eminent ’mid Saints in light— ’ v 

^ His place, pl.gladifess and serenity, 

’ Of bUs8, bnmperUurbable repose f 

It is allowed somefisatural teArs be shed. ' ^ 

SinqS; Sorrow is the progeny of Death-^ 

(Thp^gh through peidhA cloud shines the inight bow of Hope)- 
For spirits from earth’s shadoiij valley Ibd j k : 

But Heaven’s own armc^. and the sword of Pai0i, 
!l^umphanUy with 

Ck>LOMBo: 
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' X. .V 

THE SOUTHERN WIND.; 

BV SnVANUS SNANtilUL 
Breaths oV me, gentle ifpirit of tbe Spntli, 

For 1 have labored through the weary day ; 

And lift the light curie ae in wanton play • ^ 

From his fair forhead, that with rosy mouth 
Half open, waits to welcome and to blesS; 

Thee, thou rekorer hie health, as mine ; 

— ^And now runs forward as to catch the eoundy 
The glorious sound of thy enormous wing s 
And now in weariness. 

Displeased with thee, Delayer, tome to twine 
His smooth white arms with childlike fondness round 
The neck to which he loves and joys to cling. . 

Lo t the drat star of eve is on riie ihy» ^ ^ i t 
; 'Ihe first fair star which poets love to pndic, 

Atid which was worshipped e)de| day , 

As well it might have ^en,-!->fpr throned on high 
In the b-ae arch of heaven, the f^a^nt^ 

It seems a jewel on the hidden brpw> . 

Of some good spirit, placed hy Odd’ a b^est . * . 

To keep a look out on the land khd 

■ vAnd on his trust intent. ■■■■ . 

And yet, O Breeae of evening-^where art tj^u ^ 

Th<wi that wert ever eager to contest^ . 

Which should come first at evening’t revelry. 

The bat that on the cypress all ^y 
Tenaciously had stuck, now ^uits |he jiw, i.> , 

And through the blue air hastens sUently; . . 

To distant jg^ves the riyeifa; mkge dong, 

Wh^re on thpir. slender piiitt^ cluster thick ' 
Therip^dbi^ 

Faint and o’eiwearied aeeks its twig-buUt nest 
In tbe huge Whi^^s wilderis^B of l^ves r 
'■ , And .nature, rinsd and sicfeV;- ' vv- ‘Uv" 
Longs for thy p^senne and Ihy musie J^^ 

And yet ihoa xidlM on the oceau^s Weast* A : i : ' 

What kee^ thee frmn iis ? Whei^fore.tw delay ? . ( 
;^The rpse is yearning for thee— 'holding up . 
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With a reproachful air her incense-cup> 

And the pale lotua wafts in sighs away 

Her Tiigin and that still paler i^wer ^ 

, Theeld^'W^ pf eye. and . 

Of all her diil^ iinbidden Hooms „ ^ ; ; 

In eyi^ th^et wh^ qiM^ 

tlaags dinm hof heed in amowi-^like a aW : 

^ New ^yp^ cm 

. ; For cegi(^ wh^ it dw<^ of en&ss light* . 

! ereniuig dee^. V^lon veil 

Falls bo Undscape. Rising from the stream 
tFh^. wat(^ now more sluggish seem, 

: Faint faint aa|:auae-><-on ether sail 

' And spread th^ hase the palins tall plumes around 
Oh which the dre-dies sparkle. Silence steids 
Where late the fereiish ptdse of life beat high 
A sflencb that yapecdsHh^^ thee speed, 

^ \ A suence ibbst profound ! 

JU nbw the risiim inobh the tank teveals. 

Where cattle dmim b^Tdess waters he 
; ^Cf^ting hut ihe^^ 

Haffri IrottL the diil^t ro^^dm Bramin^^^ bell ! 

' Tiiai lndl knpi^ ibm Biia^er ^ne. 

; 

yd thb swill ?: 

No! Noi 1 hear thee TimtH&gmid^^t^^ 

^Weiliy of eadh lhbu*dd s^ restless eea, 

Bpt bac^ tdtMeet--->yM^ retiirii^st at last, 

^ iUke a Ici^ lfiitget oh 

And my hbad |0 
; Ihou that recallest with d^'imice the past, 
i And gsr’st new iS's^to IMy and to mind- V 

Calcutta : idtk Saptssi^ , 
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JESUITISM. THE INaUISmoIt AND 

It is impossible to ,4^7 ^T' AcliiUi oitf iiyiiiptttlues^ oil 
in a great maiif pointal, btdr adniirtittoiiL^^^^^^^f^ be seeins, 
in his Topu^batiiHi of her to bnto^^l^^^ 
of those deep facte an3 ;dieictrines'~wbicb are'ebilnndedi in the 
marrelloas systeht nhidt he' has xmibhnoed ; in- 

hering, to some extont, in ehnost idl hto on^ptornSj and 
addressing themsehes to the longings ef toe hnnuh hewrt, 
should therefore the rather be tostingmshed and claimed 
by those who wotild relieve otoen from toe; fBS^ato>hB 
of the Boman stoistn ; bat we ; tenst,. and ata ire 

see no suffident eause to donh^ toto hte te 
vidiant heart, and tooTefo*^:')l|>fii^^ .^t "he hiffl 

often abandoned Us better jhdgtlim^^ a^ h^t 'his^i^^ 
upon impractitohtotite, and hem^ imf^t'lteiiehhiB^ all) 
rudely recusant to Sqiim to. whofu he fiii^ld ito 
hipself— (we'' allude .«speeiidly,,..to tM' ;.|kcdD^t''Bitoid&'’'(^^^ 
Oibraltar, a prelate' 'who, '^''||nou^';Bid;.^^''u|gd^d:'^iid to 
mrhaps the most difSeult ttod d^sns^i^^u pr^^ting 
Dioceses) — et, when we see totos- 

full into Borne through ail the tjite Ki^ch rule 

of July: braying tbcf pteil of C reddmiiw toete 
confi3<!a,ti0u ; anested, ':i^' .dtodi|^j'ii|ntoC .:''h7 .and 

chasseura’i . tero:''fi^m''':toh;..7to]igTim|t|^p^ he 

had wedded soarto a numth elchtoedfto ; 

incarcerated in its dangtoBa f mtSHM^g the #hth to 
his feUow-prieste in priym | swninoin^ Trom his pions la- 
bours by a party of mrUiteete ; placed to m in 

that ill-starred ctotto whfce 

..Us m^es; 'dr(mmsoribed'.;.|ei^';.rlh^ .dark, -and 

stidiitg, reekii^, toto pe8tikipce?%ii| toe fifth mtd, jmbhish 
acoimiilated withmft^-i^^and; .n|toiiih'Vto^..'tot4'-';totid'toat^^ 
wUch ..'<*''8eeiDed ' to.;he^;Sey^'idrldeito/’,:'.hhVten^..^v..he'' 

' 'both ' Us ohair'.:i^. hed''lt'.'': toi|-''Wete.'::toete,'--4beugh''-af are 
that toere iteto..;)mtocl^;-'''l^'f'toe'’^itotoddatiim'' 0 ^ "totore./;.. 
retoitoatSi, uon^ s^^ .wlnto -eardinalili^hid^^vl^ 
suspendedi'^rtoc^K ' SM^^ . t^ t^ ?toe‘ 0 toshis ' 


*''Dasaia.S«'WtTB'imh-' IseirsiTioa:, 'or Fml Itoip^'''her'.&riwlii.aBd'. 


Arthur Hall, Virtae uxd Co:- IWl. 


... . 

’I 
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iadulgetit lose sight of the many 

pamftil redtals^^'^ in our opinion^ the urorth and 

prospects of sa-<hained ** rejbrmation/* and utter cur in- 
dignant scorn - of that ha by which 

he has been ao ignommion% put to despite. It is in no 
spirit of nhkindnesB/ p!r desire of fault-finding, therefore, 
that we take up Sr. AchilU^s votuino ; ^ m which there is 
much to for eensnie, but we vriH dispatch it speedily. 
We ^slike the tone in which he approacnes the discussion 
of schhe^ most sacred of our religion. That this 

has soinethilijg^ of irreverence in it we are the more con- 
vinced; b^use we read^^^t^^ book aloud; in bur family, and 
the itnpi*i^bn it excited, in those parts especially which 



we\wefe i 

of his pro<^dlfife^i 
that a great 
. Dwn;ipipatifpce -4?* 
-'gether. ' If 
nie adiuiriift5rib%uc1 


:aie often so unfavonrahle that 
We dislike almost the whole 
Swl'ere we ic?o persuade ourselves 
^ open to him, which his 

ven control has now dosed alto- 

Ihftt #e were with Dr. Tomlinso^^, 
ked Prelate of the English Church 
in Malta, Wlafen :ncx^)^3f^'^?h54^ of Dr, Gobat^s election to 
the see of Dr/Gbbat held a chair in the Protes- 

tant Coll^i^ iti we presume, or at least 

to some to which. Dr. Achilli was 

nominated have, therefore, the best 

possible *Ki interest of its Bishop 

and ; Malta, Mind the 

important hO' i- rrd 'y to render its authoxities, of 

course always ijdth the understanding that they submit them- 
selves to Jns^ eddbsiastical rule» It is quite evident, too, 
from Dr. narrative^ that the Bishop of Gibral- 
tar was labours among 

the monks and himself ^^sent a 

young friar, of the Captmhin iwfder^^^ to Di'v Achilli, for con- 
ferbhee) notwithstanditik ibining himself to 

ihe Protestant £piscd||^r^mmunion^ he became the leader 
of a hew schism and 

must; needs proceed to compose a! Hturhy and prepaid a 
for what he somewnat’* 

[In establishing 

the College, on die distinct understanding that 
>ortaat matters, he commumcide^witl^^ 
ireii-r>anv Axmeman Pr^^ nambA >K^ having, 

^ Adttlb 
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Committee, at Loudon, been placed, by the Frin^i|pal, 
among the sieves of the ISieological semmai^, Dr* AchdU, 
on his return, evidently annoyed at what .he ji^dged an intei’- 
ference with his peculiar, enterta^ fome rnmoni^ to that 
student’s prejudice, and not content vpth his dismissioix from 
the theological branch % the CoUega requires 

that he be at once condemned and ^abandoned in the genei^ 
branch as well, though in that he was making hitnsclf very 
useful as a Professor of the Turkish Language, there having 
been nothing whatever proved against him to the satisfaction 
of any but the Doctor’s self. This manifestly ci^d not be 
conceded, and at once he is in arms— print8_ ex: parte cpm- 
plmnts of vexatioue oppositionj and inattention to hie pro- 
tests ; declares Keosse to have been jpaployed' ^ ^ se- 

parate Mm from the College, and. make him cto*d klie Mission- 
ary department states that anjMjthmf of yiie and ridiculous 
slanders had the art to induce some English pip'gymemf and 
others wh*' called themselves J^rotostants, to ^^pppse them- 
selves to his proceedings eujpguses the CAiirch as 

already the inheritor of "the l^t ofj^iscatipu in the treat- 
ment of her promotersi Ufhe lid betoi ^pressed aujd calum- 
niated, and betrayed by ftdaei||i|petlurenft n^ridps t^^^ 
ing (we are ^cv^ ^ the. Coimuitt^ Engird did receive 
or entertain any such ^poead) 
with the Hmue Tru'^to of the M<dtd E^^^^tant Copqge, 

“ If the OoUege and the The^o^cal Branch am under toe patronage 
of the Bishop of Gibraltar, do not, mi tom to«Wirt, 'hBi^ 

Church will also suM^t to duty to 

be equally courteous to hnn as to .yotn^v^-; Iwit';^thcr la one nor 
the other do I recognise toe head of iulw (U yttorChur^^ _ .Further- 
more I declare, that my Cotonamonsi as meB ad myeelf, not being mem- 
bers of toe AngUcm Clrarcb, we pmpwd to ba iU w^ 

Christian reformed Chnftoes :wiu^svt|', bagimpng ,^tU your, owm”?— 

■ p. 393. . : .. . ' 

flings his Lefrd^^’s jad^ent. to he • winds>; «nd>jwalhs 
sulkily away, ft is tioti vm towt 
that he appe^ , to ad im|Katont a timaaaeUo^ ^ 
mere .v&hed been formally 

draivn by -ihe to the 

agreemenl^ end left to the, JBishop to -accept- 

or noi at his ditofStSdn. In regard to toe immolate , 
mover of toe? h<«^j^,; KCosse, it is toe we haye W-; 
Achito’s wi^ f(^ it,^ " after havingviM^^Mnto^^^^ 
.cord,-. .- inato||ha|e^' stoical, tamed' Protot^|l9^ . intoJi^.'' ( 
risioh,' .and <^ted the- Jesuits, with to^?l|kal?^,i:i^:,,l^ 

hto: hato- -oci?i'.-the,- Maito.':.''CoU®8®>- 



8 M jEstrinsM, vu iNQtnngmr, un ds. aobuxi. 

to recdve tbe revaiei of lus labonn^ Vlwre doubtiess 

J ie will jte BMide a .Bishop.” , Perliaps so. We wstujre 
o write the tmth of Dr. AdiiUi's tes* 

timoo]^. Bnt nereriiMiksB we do ooorider bis whole ma- 
nageneni of the most ind^ and that for the 
result, he .is at . a to degne lespipHMihle. The fact is, 
he has beeeto ambitious 

of di8seitoi*;i< (torrit without even so 

much of a <podel :as sure '’'whether he will adopt 

the Episeop{ito&. or B)tohyteria^ fonn of government," 
and evhn i wittout '^ aujr great interest about the qucs. 
tion," to whiifdi he writes in thSe hiHowing somewhat 
patromBinf.;itrjto:f^ 


") considar^ dfe qneritoa altosethsr a Becondwy one. Jt will 
greatly depend t t> ’ the /'IVaiwiw '<? the Latiii Church in Italy. If 
^y nceivw»wnd jpiwnto ’to- "ri-'we, it it proba&U iktU they may, 
like tie h^ftr^ived ty tit geAwwl 6<m^ tf tit Re- 

fomtrs ; tliej' 'HI' dpne mniy mth, as is the case 

of Seotland^^p't' . fhind s;»-i oilier Churches."-^. $81. 

19)is .su}vto^ieiw l«)Ator specimmi of Dr. Achilli’s 
pretortioa<>nto, , wliifih throt^ his vo< 

lume. ".He ^U.:jt!‘^,^^the ctorge of- extravagant 

desires, -and/.r^enri^e^ - ; -His' -luBirt' hi''''Bcd: on 

nothing. toi.;'.i^hto-'tO-->to;:|lto..'liuigQverm^ resritutor' Of -the 
Church - heiag ..that' '.-"'the peo* 

of Itito : to . ;iu’ ^slaves <h the ptotoood, 
or at -on<^^e'',j|: 4 i 3 ^;'-:n$^d>ina{dtogtoock of-.-^m^ tonit;". 
and his antotou, ^tonpto in tlus good wmh, and 

to feac$ 'Uito*. to toiotovf^ the jgrace 

of GM, to toe Mine .he^ e^^ commences, 

we are 8«% alri^irithtoi lUuto temper, mnto jtogment, 
muto self^oonti^ to; iMito to plans 

whatevto or . tto.« ^ own sufficient^ for 

these / tointo to todto^. to. to hato ; htoto: befen^ W 

one gu|to^^ ^^oh .w».ito totoM hts ^deeding bold- 
ness to^totototoe’ his oto shewing there are 

itoirhaps ftitoHf gfi’oamdft^ to he be thd man 

to accom^to his " tototo’^ tto.M to nfunes Sp mncli 

we toe oonsiitoiied toluctatoly to say. We turn with tor 
pleasure to the ntouto fitoures -to Us totoacter, aito 
7h to^ections as his tolhat 

:y -tohito stiH appos" hi sneld an iron sc^tre over 
to.wUoh it «an utof too 

toto tootoi^ii^ to htoton atoto totoUch the 
% to jesuMnd h writtoh, to.,hto 3 iato 
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for its notorious iufsmies, successively in several nations, 
eastern and western, and at length universiMfy ^nsmbed 
and anathematized by the Pope himse^, a marvellous vitality 
still inhered in its organization, whieh no ban was able to 
extinguish, but which continued to support it/id ihapy lands, 
a striking denumstration of the mystmy of iniquity; nntfl its 
solemn restitation to all its privileges wd prerogatives, in 
1814,* by Pope Pins Yll., On tiie Mse allt^tuni of "the 
anxiety m all the Churches.” *i1u<ough Efirope, dud, per- 
haps, as much as anywhere, in England and its depen^n- 
cies, have the Jesuits, from that time, bemi pushing their 
principles with a terrible fatality before unknown; there 
can be very little dount but that they ha'^^ m 
duced thems^TOs in their old vocation, of "|phuMtic spies” 
(see CaiaMa Review^ No. III., p; 10(>. "1^ J^^ts’ Mis- 
sions in India”), and have tsdcen a large shard in foidenting 
the discords wMch ha'W shaken thrones and narions v^^ 
the post three yem». The extent, as weW as the secrecy, of 
their operations is proved from the lai^e mjmlier of editions 
through which their rmaii/uritsiis goac^- and still the 
great didlculty procuring a ehigle i|g>y, tl% whede being 
careMly gu<ir^ withm the waUs of t|eir cDOages, with the 
exception of those which are in the paansKSincib Of the initi- 
ated. ' JM. Cedlin de Plancy testifies to 
when it is OiHMidwed that scarce a tr^ecesses bt^nd 
the jpdvileged, and to some ext^t ilm learned the Order, 
the aggregate of its Prolsssors mtut dertim^ " ^ 

They «re also, appai%n%,« alvpiye i^Orease. 1^ 

some ^uments whi<^ mgy lm 

from Heinrich BoAe‘n iiai the 
BrUUh Qtuirterly we wd that be- 

tween jannary 1st 1848 uid JIiiiiij^ let 1^, the numbmr 
of theur priests in sev^;#!Fti»i|d;-rmly, wii at^ented by 
17^, of thmr % 256/of 

Shewing a total, 

. cent, upon the'aetire.ai^Ntta.tlif#ie'.hody,:’m:it!lrb74n^ - 
total of prieste, sdt^larii^ 41 ^ 1 11^ lndtideeu%^# 
being. In ^>^8, a^ in i84^ |^Q07.v 
rate of iumeikiii .whioh probwili^ 

advanced cQinudera^i^ V to rmamra fteda 

then till now, there^pmhot be lest than eOind'fiw riunsand' 
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live hundred Jesuits actively engaged in propagati^ their 
doctrines i# the three Italian States of l^me, Sicily, and 
Turin, in Spain ^d Belgium, Paris and Lyons, these being 
the localities for which !&de has been able to obtain abso- 
lute and liuthen^^^ Besides these, an immense 

number of agents ore employed in places from which the 
return is unknown, Naples, England, Ireland, Austria, 
North Germany, Maryland, Missouri. On the first of J anu- 
ary 1844, Bode calculates that there were 164 Jesuits in 
England, and 73 in Ireland; and notwithstanding that it 
was stated in the Emaneipaticn Act that it is expedient to 
make provision for the gradual suppression and final prohi- 
bition^^ ctf: ^ in the United Kingdom, and that any 
future imm|p^ipn^ was to be considered a misde- 
meanor, ftwr Ufe, yet it' was 

declared by'^ Lord A irom his place in the House of 
Peers, Febnmry XUii UfSJ, “I have good authority for 
"stating that thoiismds of Jesuits iu the 

"country, who *>nty penetrated our schools, our 

" colleges, but are to be found in every 

"class and i^jpety/' This estimate is pro- 
bably exaggSt^; data however, which we 

have carefitigli^ni^ not impossibte'^^iidi/there 

may be from’ eight: to nine- 'hundred 

active lay-xn^^t^ Bbciety of Jesus, in En^and and 

■Waleg, at ^ 

These the most part enrolled in the 

** SodaUtU^4wr0^^ Hkm-d Meani of Jesus,* an associatiou 
restored at the present century by a 

brief of Pope Pfaa of this celebrated De- 
motion is* traded M a sister of the Con- 
vent of the yisikstidaref;^^ Virgin Mary at Paroy, 

in Burgundy, ohoaen, it is by ^esus Chris the espe- 
cial piu^ose iof levs^^ the perfections and 

sufferings of His Heart, the institution o 

it her for 

d tins cslly m guilt of this was 
e Jesuit Clause lb Coloinbiere. She 
;aihed blessed odour of sanctity in 
)ber 17, 1690.^ who was / 

tbr to the Jpuchess of York, afterwards 
intiodtn^ ihe 

bher these Sodalities v^ere^at a later 
England^ We inclined to think 
me in France, oh acobi^ of the mttra- 
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ordinary influence under which they held the tr^s ; for, in a 
remarkable revival of the Devotion in the PapaiPof Clement 
XIII., (whose predecessor had authorized the Sodalities, and 
endowed them with a treasure of Indulgences and other pri- 
vileges) we find that a confraternity for Britkh members was 
established at Bruges, who petitioned the Pope for the 
benefit of Indulgences on the part of absent members who 
performed (we presume privately) the prescribed * devo- 
tions* However this may be, the Devotion was certainly re- 
vived in England, on the credit of one Paccanari, about 
the year 1798. This man was a Tyrolese stone-mason, 
wdio afterwards enlisted in the -Papal army. He either 
thought, or professed to think himself inaph^d to restore 
and refoim the institutions of Loyola. Being aided with 
funds by the Archduchess Marianne of Yi(^% he founded 
the Society of the P^es de la Foi ; and, filllher encouraged 
by the countenance of Pope Pius VL>' he managed to open 
a College at Borne, to gain credit as a man favoured with 
celestial visitations on whicA to order apew the Society 
of Jesus, and to attract the best IcmkiM yoaths of the faith. 
But the Viennese; apparently ieaious^A Princesses pa- 
tronage of a foreigner, organized Sodality under 

the AbW Prince Charles de BrogUo, a nobleman whose 

fainily had always l>een most infiaepitiai aftkong the Jesuits, 
wliQ; was the reviver, (not the 

Qu 0 i 0 rly) of the Society of the Sotue 

years later Kits YI. caUed on Paci^nari iorprdpose^^n Union 

of the two Sodeties to the by a 

solemn act, April ISthV IT'^iihw ^ hdug designated 
^‘Companions of the Ordd^ Kiitbof Je^ 

formally announced in England the old 
Sodalities appear nevertlulBSS^^d:/^^ been often ill^sed 
to retain their distinguishing tiapsiis l and; henbe it is that 
the Brethren' who desi^Jie^ tJ^i^ 

/fear/,” at KochamptbA^^ ^^ Fiifer tike 

of Aschbadifji Xew 

nated as of the 

in the CedhoU^ we helie^ wiU 

Ihe real solutidn^Af lod the 

the J3rt/i«A Qiii^/er^ w Paijcanari 

iy pimed siipdf^^ 

of his zeal> bo woid^ 

being ovQi^atteiitive to W)m oozim^ : 

ed to perpetuiiir h^risOnment in the In^sition.. ^ 
JPreneh armies afterwards liberated him ; hut W was cast a.' 
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second is not ^id on what indictmeht, atid, being 

again fordtl|r liberated, it lis believed tha^t the indignant 
populace killed him with daggers and cast his body into 
the Tiber. Pius VII., however, still patronized the Order, 
w'hich multiplied amazingly ; a thousand convents are spoken 
of as existing in France in 1820> and the authorities at 
Maynooth eimsted a Sodality among the students there 
in 1822, which shortly after numbered 200 members. 
Similar Societies exist in most of the larger Irish Con- 
vents. . The ** Manual of the Devotion of ttie Sacred Hearf* 
has, we are told, an increasing sale both in Ireland and 
in England. v 

The first retreat of this Sodality in the latter coun- 
try was at nein Ciither^^ in Lancashire, a 

very spacir "i* J|p|^ ora ^ ion, ifhich was, in 1795, 

made ovei t v ^rxiles who described them- 
selves as ' ^ - ^ if the EnglUh Academy of 

Liege of their profession of Jesuit- 
ism. In tJu 4Ut’^«»c:h:iri8 of that period they excited 

no suspidc v; to thus afforded to them, 

as to theit Eevolation, they found, 

before the Society by Kus VII., 

ready means their tenets by lever 

whose power the^.tni;;Wet;> i;. (as witness the deftkUot Sears 

College, ami Vc .demies and Lewetto Houses 

which are Jkt ir. i cities of lndia)<^-^•€«^s^^ 

Their profesdf?'ti^;i^<ru!i»t<?'^ Science and Rhetorie wBU the 

ciirriculum-r^j^.itrirai ami comtnercial, the eduoatioHj^-^oni 
five and tMriyM& $eve7i and f^ a year the charge 

mclu8ive^^lothes, phy»o, boo]»| cricket-bats, and rewai'ds 
to boot, What a sop for fathers of small incomes and the 
f^uetm mvercet of .mur pssndo-mistxHsracy^five thirty 
guineas a year and no further encumhriumr^ even 

for the vacatiom iS ordlnaiy^^^ i for Stonyhurst 

maintdns her table all year in 

the twelve is the last Ikint of ind And then to 

read philosophy and tlm with the flower of 

Englae^’s youth~(for theie dre no dbtss-m^ 
hurst) with her Howcurds^^^ia^ h&e IMbots, her Stourtons, 
Cliffords, petres and Jeniitil^ams l The 
hundred and fifty^ waa soon without a single vaomey, the 
continent eagerly einbraomr^ ;^^ ^umni 

whn^ compel; m littk 

Sooh wei^ the tdei^; jrathei^ to oj^u 

an eleemosyni^ aeh the training of ferers/ 
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and choristers, and the regular supply of the ranks of the 
priesthood. But all this latter part of the und^taking, and 
even the existence of a charitable foundation at Stonyhurst, 
was kept profoundly secret,^ a tolerably clear omen of the 
system of education which was to prepare them for their 
future work. In fact, from the very beginning, the rule of 
Loyola was steadily inculcated; be resigned, in all 
and for all, in the presence of my Lord God and of my 
Superior “ to desire to be implicitly governed by a Superior 
who will look strictly to the renunciation both of judgment 
and of understauding to respect him, apart from all con- 
sideration of his rank in the order, as to me^ in the place of 
God and believe him without proof/* amd transact all 
his commands, though the thing he order be n sin against 
which conscience rebels. Subordinate to the Superior are 
a considerable number of prefects for the constant surveil- 
lance of the alumni, whose eye they never escape, even in 
their dornillorics, and who keep a strict watch over the 
iers in the lower school, lest they should s he not enough 
punctilious iu exacting unswervinjr ohedieuf c anti the abne- 
gation ot self-will. The */erv method o| a(Lcna|i5teri^^^ casti- 
gation sustjuns the same ruUitg object; |fche yoting delinquent 
receiving sentence from the SnpenoTi^nrxA then presenting 
himself to \m jmfect for the execution of the decree, the 
full tale of which he is enjoined to petUion fur, if ever the 
prefect, as it is said sometimes happens, dissimulate a dispo- 
sition to he relenting. At the age of seventeen the fetters 
are more firmly rivetted by the transfer of the atUmni to 
the College department, in which, under the 'strict guardi. 
anship of priestly professors, the frequent practice of the 
Confessional is enforced. So early as 1803, we learn; from 
an intelligent German writer quoted in the S ltish Quarter •• 
ly, that besides their College at Stony harst.” the Jesuits 
in England ^^possessed thirty larger or «maUer establish- 
ments such as residehi^, Missionary-houses, &c.^’ and 
that during the thirty-five jrem^ vrhieh have since elapsed, 
and especially since the exhancip^^^ of the Catholics, they 
have made such extraoWlinary progress in Great Britain, 
that they now possess more than three times that number of 
institutions,'* including the Colleges at Canterbury, Liver- 
pool, Dublin, &c. &;c. ~ 

We certainly are inclined to hope that this esriinate, 
again, isAi^eat^ in excess; or at any rate that a lai^e 
ber of the houses m^st be Bmall and comjpfaratively 
ential. 1*^ otie vrto is aware of the imditicm of ihe^ 
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cashirc peasaatry in the neighbourhood of Stonyhurst will 
believe that there can be any very large number of such 
institutions, — (we speak of character and discipline, rather 
than extent)— for if there wei«, they must needs have con- 
vinced the general rural population to a degree which recent 
demonstrations pve no countenance to the existence of. 
But nevertheless that they are in force enough at home 
to be vastly dangerous, and to ' call for all the coun- 
teractions with which the Churcb can properjy meet them, 
is beyond a questioui And this the more as their army 
k at present xnarshalled— (as it haso been, indeed, for 
above two and twenty years past— the most successful, 
perhaps, which the order has ever known) — ^under a com- 
mander of the Father- 

General 

'rhjj^ndbku^f>^ fe all dispute, with pecu- 

liar quaiifif/ iioU' ^ the policy of Laynez and 
Acquavife. * hi originally a shopman 

to a t 0 Dacv 0 ;v »4 r)f AuiSJerdam, he " undoubtedly/' like 
another greia* hu h’5 < lurch's annals, ^Vwas fashion- 
ed to mucH' an extnior- 

dinary amVd|if>u intrigue in some rather 

complicated 5 < hiph were entrusted to him while 

yet a , Jesuit ;GoUege at '£V>lozk« ' He was 

elevated,. the :oomparatiy€}y early 
age of 1(829; his extensive^^ a^ 

tance with great penetration and sin- 

^^ar s^f^io^maud, and his determination to apply bis 
^mostlBbrediblf|to and energy to vindicate the im- 
pious boast of O^nid Imdovisio designating 

him for an instaUat^n which was celetbrated with splendid 
festivities in uU , ,the hoipes of his Order, and ratified. 


it was declared, by a sign fr^^ The wretched 

poverty which/ npdd^^ tiara. Pope Pius IX. 

be thb scoutgb vof ^ dominions/ it is beyond 
^ liiWiMfe sKas ca^ed maiii|iy by the ex^ions of Eoothaan 
Ldizement: the mag- 

ue tp the Treasury for the several 

htidhs wbkA he dem his weak instra- 

XVI; It will not be difGioult to 
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understand this when it is stated, that the expeoce of 
a single canonization is no less than a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Eoman crowns, and that there has 
been scarce a Jesuit of any pubHc note, from Peter 
Cauisius to the last generation, finr ^whom he has' not 
contrived to procure an honour* which had, under weaker 
auspices, been repeatedly refirsed on behalf even of Alphonse 
de Liguori. We have some doubt of the correctness of 
Dr. Achilii'^l^hetorical declaration that the inquisitory 
'^system wh^i at this moment flourishes in Rome has 
never yet been worn out or modified because we find it 
stated by an eminently trustwcMTthy witness, Count de Tour- 
non, a most honourable, accomplished and dbservant noble- 
man who was Prefect of the Roman Department daring the 
French occupation from 1810 to 1814, and thi^efore must 
have had abundant opporiuniries of mfonnit^ himself : — 

When the Fj(jnch took poi^sefsaioh of Rome, fliey found the prisons 
of the Inquisiuou nearly empty, as mey luid been for previous 
years ; an<l there was nothing ^her ’ib rolef^ or Arrangetitents of 
the bouse to indicate it as the scene of r.ny nl&ent act of cruelty. On 
the conirary, the commodiouanesa'of iOe p^mi ersV^partmePtSt their 



* A very jfimilar view of the resuhs of modern " Jesi^ is, we find, 

taken by Yineehao Gioberti, in his ProkaotHsni del PifinUUOi 184S, as Welt 
as in his later work in answer to Father Curci, II (leeieitu Moderno. 1847. 
In the former volume be dilates entlmsbMiioally on tlie inteUe^ual o^d moral 
eminenoe of Italy, in his opinion iinalhiiiohle. This’ be iuenbeg to her 
possession of ilia true Church, and tlierali^, as selfinheina^^ evesy dement 
of natiooel greatness and regeneration, and a. primacy in Chnstondom. Still 
he contends that she has fallen fh>in her high estate, mud that has 

bocomo necessary ; and to aoeount for this, he adduces the . 'hohomeha of Je- 
suitism. This, he aiguei, hat arrdtted her in her niarcli of prog^ -'All her 
palmy days and uobW Wrts were anteric^ tp boyola and Lainea and 
Acquaviva — ^her revivers of lemming in. thi^ Wostiher Oimabue and Giotto, her 
Uaphael du Urbino and her Miehael " JA Then was her l ommeree 

fiourishittg, her mmelnmts priboea, her bii^nd compare. Xho 

Jesuits came and faw> aud the her learning, 
of her philosophy, pf her eomnieii^^ For cliw centimes have they been tiiO 
obstaete of aU order and all pfWiihss, and Wdnppiesscid and banished, 
if Italy bo to revive. So tbodi& Gioberti ; but Gregory XVI. l^ 
tic to such ^»pea1s, and too gpod^a ^f : Roothmrn 

was worth to him ; and til) ^e'daye « Pio Jfono* 

Then arose the 7i^/drm agit^iUod^ and thb d^ the Jesuitt were 

a^n bandied. Father Carol wrote fierQ^y-4i^ wore excominonlcate of 
the Saneluary who dared aejfiail his Sodeiy, of wni^U 1^ .iMurning and the 
prowess had stemmed the tide of Frotestantisin, and remimed revolting 
kingdoms under the hahners of thc .Cbuitdt. This bold declamation was 
followed by Qioberti’s ponderime, and we are Jmformod most amide reply, 
<* The Modern^ which nrocared the aacpnhdon of Orde# from 

Naples, from Sarainia, imd n^ 1848, nnm. Boom iteelf^.i^ 

standing tha pTMlama^io^ of J^wd^oh their behiif. Now^ howerOr, 
their cause is looking dp again in the FtoiUal ffity, v 
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ample ventilation and cleanliness bore testimony .to the humanity of 
those in charge of the^establiahmeiit. I may declare that at the present 
time the Holy Oftoe at Rome is merely a Church tribunal to control 
the irregularities of Clergy theraselve8,”-ir-p. 4g, 

This oertainly isv widely different from Dr. Achillas ac- 
count; and we are inclined to associate any grounds wiiich 
there may be for the variety of statement with the con- 
servative genius of General Roothaan, one who, we make no 
doubt, would be quite unscrupulous as to tW torture to be 
applied to such as Dr^Acbilli, even though it were proposed, 
as by Father Ancarini, *^to prevent the possibility of his 
ever troubling them any more^^ (p. 100), or though tlie 
strange torti^ were produced which he saw described in 
the celebri^t^ U''ro for oheiting the guilt of the ac- 

cased: ' . 

' 1 ' ■ •' 

*‘The bit, or, ir ^ the mordacckia, which is a very 

simple contrivance t! and compress it between two 

cylinders compos- iii'i furnished with spikes. 'Fhis 

horrible instrum# she tongue and occasions exces- 
sive pain, but ak’:v^ it produces, frequently places the 

sufferer in dahgei i f l torture is generally had recourse 

to in cases considi\'od lis T God, the Virgin, the Saints, 

or ■ 

A very efFectuMv^|rl5n)f ?k> doubt, for the restoration of 
the theocracy ‘ > /ptoni;d hy l lildebrand; but which, if we 
mistime not, evru a B k 4};; an to lead them, will prove, 
as their devicc^^^ nii ‘ fore, as an overloaded mus- 
ket in the handd astical mtlitairei^ which they 

canH let off without danger to themselves. 

Dr. Achilli i^Us the crnelest stories about the Inquisition 
in the ninete^l^ century for instance, of the very Keosse 
of whom he i^p in one jplace doubtless he will be made a 
Bishop’^ (p. 39®) he writes ebewhere ; 

“ It is notorious that la Constantinople, in the year 1847, though an 
Armenian Priest, an Ottoman subject, and bom in Constantinople, he 
was seized in the night by four bmlies from the Austrian Embassy, and 
hurried mto a steamer, to be conveyed as a prisoner ip Marseilles, and 
thtoce to Roint^ to be handed om to the Inquisition.”^. 107. 

Again, as to tiie method <>f conducting a process, he read 
this following detail in the JUbro Nero : 

respect to the examination, and the duty of exiaminers-^ither 
the prisoner confesses^ and he is pmved guilty from his own confes- 
sibui or, he does not confess, and is equally guilty, on the evidence 
of witnesses. If a prisoner confesses the whole of what he^S accused, 
be is unquestionably kuilty of the whole, but if he eoidc^ses only a 
part, he ought sUll4o be regarded as guilty of the whole, since what he 
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has confessed proves him to be capable of guilt as to the other points 
of accusation. And here the precept is to be kept in view, nemo tenetur 
prodere scipsum. Nevertheless, the judge should do all in his power to 
induce the culprit to confess, since confession tends to the Glory of 
God. And as the respect due to the Glory of God requires that no 
one particular should be omitted, not even a mere attempt ; so the 

S e is hound to put in force, not only the ordinary means which the 
lisition affbrds, but whatever may enter into his thoughts, as fitting 
to fead to a confession. Bodily torture has ever beep found the most 
salutary and efficient means of leading to spiritual’ repentance. There- 
fore the choice qf the most befitting mode of torture is left to the judge 
of the Inquisition, who determines according to the age, the sex, arid 
the constitution of the party. He will be prudent in its use, always 
taking care at the same time to procure what is required from it — the 
confession of the delinquent. If, notwithstanding all the means em- 
ployed, the unfortunate wretch still denies his guilt, his is to be consi- 
dered as a victim of the devil ; and, as such, deserves no compassion 
from the servants of God, nor the pity or indulgence of holy, mother 
Church : he is a son of (lerdition. lit him perish, then, among the 
damned, and let his place be no longer found among the living.” 
p. Ill— 11. 

The most artful dodges ape, by Dr. Aehilli^s accptiiit, 
practised to procure eonvictioiis and children are 

diligCTilly enjoined of their dirty lo the iuipeachers 

of their hr^bands and their parimts, this up^m the most 
trivial brrjiches of discipline, iven far as the touch of 
meat upon a Friday or a Saturdaj". In order that this may 
be managed without the ^ smallest show pf treadiery, the 
lady is instructed by her Confessor "to go to another town,' 
where she is not known, and there mahe her disclosure, 
keeping it secret that she is the wife of the accused, and 
concealing his real name, till the Confessor has disclosed tlie 
affair to the Inquisition.” Perhaps the husband is uiTaign- 
ed under the name of and witjiout the smallest clue 

to liis accuser being giyen lunC is locali- 

ties of the house where the guilt has been stated by Cains to 
have been contracted, which he hu^ 
without the smaHest in^aation that any charge whatever 
has been entertained a|;4ust him. ; If he happen to know 
the disposition of the apaitinjents, offices, garden%^^^^;^ is 
cast l)r. Achilli gives an 

instance, in which he himself was the presumed delinquent. 

** ln' the year 1842, , T was accused of having spoken, in a certain 
houtie^ against the worship of saints. If the judge had made my ac- 
cusation known (as in the case of all otHer tribunals throughout the 
world,) ^ing ^ me: You are accused of having, in such a house, 
spoken oTsuch and . such', in the presence of so and eoi— I 

should have known ni^ accuser by the part he would in the ques- 
tion. But^ instead of intlrrogating me in a straight-forward manner, 1 
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was made to give a description of the house in question, together with 
that of several other houses $ to describe the persons belonging to it, 
and many other persons at the same lime ; to discuss the real subject 
of accusation, mixed up with other inelevaiit matters, in order to 
mislead me as much as possible, and prevent me from gaining any 
insight whatever of the points of which I was accused, or of the persons 
who had accused me. Whether 1 confessed or not, I was to he dc> 
dared guilty, or, as they term it, reo convinto**--^^, 113. 

It cannot escape remark that Dr. AcBilli does not mention 
here— {nor can we find that he does elsewhere)— either that 
he wait declared guilty, or the penalty which he incurred. 
Indeed, we remark throughout, in regard to his frsi impri- 
sonment, that he does not satisfy our cariosity in detail. 

He does, however, confirEa our a priori suspicion that 
the Jesuits areific jprin^ij^i^l agents in this iniquitous pirga- 
nization. At TivoK, he is that a son of Lb^ola, 

who had been anti at that time his frieM — 

(one out of thi^cm.iy two ot rfx^oi honest men he had found 
who, to their the robe of the 

Jesuits) — t he following conversation : — 

" ^ITie lnquisi^k)n 'w ihj Dominicans, who are prompted 

by an insane air ' luira^itors, and this entails on them 

the hatred of thn i^Vanciscans are too prudent to 

connect thenaselvv.^. it. \* ti more cunhinj^ than the rest, 

act as tha monkey tUd inade use of the cat's paw to get the 

chesnuts. ■ ’ > 

'How T (reph*4 di* ym Jesuits meddle with the Inqui- 
sition?’ .s';- V-'.V 

' My dear friei y:^n What would the Inquisition be 

without the Jesuits ? l-he Dbmitucautt may call themselves Inquisitors; 
but they could not even decline the noun Inquisition unless the Jesuits 
taught them.’ ” — p. 150. 

Our author shortly after gfres a confession of his Jesuitical 
friend on their conscmntiqt^ncss iiitW exercise of their high 
and holy trust ; — ! .* 

** * An Inquisitor once told me in confidence, that he found it neces- 
sary iu order to live, to abstract a little mone^ occasionally from the 
office, by augmenting, in hk accounts with it, the amount of his 
expences. Another lost his Situation at Perugia, because it was dis- 
covered that be had regularly charged double for the maintenance of 
the prisoners under his care. And at Faenxa, a certain Inquisitor 
aeiaed upon a poor shoemaker, and imprisoned him, that he might be 
obliged to work for him ; and when he wanted his clothes to be mend- 
ed, he laid hold of some tailor whom he shut up on the pretence that 
he indulged in a habit of pnofane swearing.’ ’ —p. 103. 

■’ . ■■ ■ ' -3 , ■ ' ■ 

Oar next, extract’ must .be a long onb« but as it is ver; iu> 
strnctive, and as it immediately touchdl im whieb 
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wp have before quoted from Count de Tournon, we present it 
vitliout apology. It will be nearly our last. The Jesuit 
confidanl still addresses himself to Dr. Achilli. 

Doubtlesfl you imagine that the Holy Office is engaged in taking 
notice of crimes and oSences against religion. It is true, when such 
cHscs occur, they proceed according to rule. But you are not to con- 
clude that such is the sole occupation on which aoove seventy counsel- 
lors and twelve cardinals, with, the pope at their head, are. engaged in 
the weekly meetings. If it be necessary to punish, as they say, all who 
deserve it, they ought to begin with nnbclievers, and they would find 
many among the cardinals themselves, who in points of religion have 
iifi belief whatever ; and the same infidelity descends throughout every 
clasw of society. Hut it never happens that any of these unbelievers 
are subjected to punishment ; on the contrary, those heretics alone are 
the objects of attack, who are unbelievers merely as to some of 
the doctrines of Rome, although drm in their faith as regards the 
doctrines of Christ and His Apostles. But of these, few allow them- 
selves to be seized by the Inquisition. An Italian who changes his 
creed, generally contrives, before the fact gets known, to make a 
pilgrimage to (iei eva,* and tUc Holy Office has to delay its vengeance 
till its victims ran be arrested. Were the Inquib.ition to have no other 
care than to look after heretics, it woulu l>e the as if the Jesuits 
were to have nothing el.>e to do but to ait : 'idlto the’, schools for young 
boys, iti which case two- thirds of the iii ^ r m%bt well be d/Speus- 
c(i with. Hut u al heresy is the last subj;y.;t l^be thought of or attended 
to. Tiic prim ^])al object of tbe T ir^uisition iito possess themselves, by 
every ineau^ in their power^ of tbe secrets of Ivery class of society. Con- 
sequently itH ugenu enter the doniestic circle,t observe every action, 
lisle u to every conversation, and would, if possible, become acquainted 
with the most hidden thoughts. * * * m Yhe uicre government 
spy seldom is enabled to arrive at the exact truth r it is difficuU for 
him to get at the secrets of a family ; he is met wth counter opera- 
tions ; achennes are laid expressly to deceiv^.:]him, and he is frequently 
put to considerable trouble and inconvenience to ferre' out an afiair, 
without obtaining any final success. ♦ ♦ * But nothing of this 
sort takes place with the Jesuits, to whom no door is closed, no curtain 
drawn, no veil or shadow cast over secret or mystery. What tliey can- 
not learn from tlie men, they ascertain from the womens wnat the 
father will not disclose, the son will reveal ; and whai the master of 
the house may desire to hide, the servant may bring to light. * * ♦ 
The confessional leads to many interesting discoveries i and where this 
is insufficient, much is learned even from the children in the schools. * 
* * * You know the Church of the Gesu. Every morning at break 

of day, twelve Reverend FiUhers ascend the steps of the sacred edifice, 
dressed in their robes and kiirplices, and seat themselves in t]^ehr chairs 


* A common expression in Italy to denote that a person has beeoln)|||i Bro-^ 
testant. 

+ A very extraordinaiy history lias lately appeared of a ceHain mysteri- 
ous fom^n^who igtrodneed herself in the cliurueter of a rcfhgee from Conven- 
tual discipunc into tlie family of a London Dissenting Minister. The book 
is well worth a poruaal. Its title is Tk^ Female *Jesmty or The Spy in the 
PamUy, London: PaitrUge. I8fil. 
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of confession. At that early hour, who are they who present them - 
selves to g[ive an account of their sins ? Servants of both sexes, and all 
the old men and wom^n who are stirriiij^ betimes in the morning, 
shopkeepers and workpeople ; in short, all those who are better acquaint- 
ed with other people’s business than their own. So that in less than 
an hour, all the transactions and the gossip of the city are related at 
these twelve confessionals; from whence, at the termination of the 
audience, they are tSiken home, as yon may imagine, to be examined, 
discussed, ana, with due caution, registered as cases of conscience, &c. 

What is done in the Church of the Gesu, is also done in those of St. 
Ignatius, of St Andrew on the Mount Cavallo, of St. Vitale, and 
others belonging to the Fathers of the Company. Frequently a fact or 
a conversation which is half ascertained in one place, is fully disclosed 
and confirmed in another. The cleverest among our body have tlie 
office of confronting those they desire to examine, and every day they 
go from house to house collecting whatever intelligence of interest may 
present itself. In this manner we become atNjiiainted with the most 
minute and secret afiairs of the city. But our exertions do not end 
hcre.^ We have our nocturnal oratories, as that of the caravita in 
Rome, whither the of generally resort. We have be- 
sides, as you krio V, n* v?;; .;f spjvitiial exercises, which are always 

well attended ; the f.A * . i c the scrupulous, where they worm 

every thing out rf U:>.‘ , ’ tions, which are never deficient 

in supplying ivi(,>U'.i;dk<"<; aipd i»' c latter, there arc always a va.st 
abundance ove: ;b.tr « i hv cv me who is desirous of place or 

office, applies tou** ; a r" H^im; > to be more courteous or zea- 
lous than we arc n: }votrtfing “ dees. And what we ask of the 

Government foi eVr i tUi we n/it-itally succeed in obtaining. We 
supply faraihes > tv, M>d them when required. Con- 
sequently, everj' one k in .u, ard entirely devoted to us. 

‘'What I have j'ni xa?!*' Home is equally true with regard 
to all other plac«f i « he found ; m Naples, Turin, Ge- 
noa, Modena, rl e. Look, for instance, at the 

little tow'n of 'Jivoli. rj )ot but we are aware of it; and 

we have no occa«hii9i to; ^ of n uses for information. I myself 
have been here seven years ; 1 have never ascended the staircase of 
any hou.se in the place, and yet 1 am well acquainted with the affairs of 
every family that resides here : what they are doing, whitt they are talk- 
ing about, what their intentions are, even to the most minute matters, 
in proof of which, the next time we are walking out together, ask any 
question of me respecting any person we may chance to meet, and you 
sWl have copious information.^^’— pp. 163 — 7 . 

Thus, then, most unquestionably, on the evidence of one 
of their own body, in th^ strangely-blended character of 
priest and soldier, does thit infernal Militia stalk through 
many lauds : woarihg/'|iKe guise of hunailty ; carefillly cbeck<* 
ing all show pf obtrusiveness ; abroad, with downward gaae, 
as in a Sfuared i^verie ; at home, ■with such slender - appurte- 
nance, as seems to indicate the utmost indifference to the 
and the things of the world s observe 

. every sign of the times, most li^tchfut of opportunities, 
most obedient to that rule under wldoh they are pnlisted, 
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learned by their founder and greatest Captain of Antonio dc 
Leyva in the Spanish campaigns ; — ad majorem Dei glmiam, 
in the discipline of obedience^ and the simulation ^ amitg, 
DIVIDE AND RULE. Wc liavc heard with our own ears, long 
before we guessed such to be their tactics, the very style of 
conversation from the mouth of one of them here in India, 
whicli his confidant describes to Dr. Achilli as the method of 
opening the siege upon an English Clergyman \ — ^the praise 
of our doctrines ; the reserve upon every point on which we 
differ from them; the comparison of our churches, officers 
and canons with their own ; — ^he would borrow a prayer-book 
— so much, he had always thought, like his and tlie 

beautiful Hymns from the Paris and Roman Breviaries, 
which it comforted him so much to know that we could read 
and enjoy; — and even on the point of the marriage of the 
priests, which we insisted on discussing, he would come to no 
avowed diiicrcncc — on that he could not speak—m some things 
he must confess that our English Church was right, and must 
agree that in our thoughts upon the Bible (including, we sup- 
pose, all our responses to his eserved batteries) on the Epis- 
(jopacy, on the eminence of P‘^,ter> oi the grace inherent in 
tlu: two Sacraments rightly ic ceived we were al one — no 
dijfer€n :e — not ut all, mi at «//.” as for marriage— 
yon Must consider- I mr.^t tell you—/ am a /riar— and 
Jar me, celibacy is best — that is all — that is all.^^ 

Wc were, and not without a blush do we coafc^.§,it, in the 
face of all warnings which our smattering of Clj|| m| L;history 
should have aw^akened, we v^ere deceived, audilHHelusiou 
was not dissipated for twelve months. were 

w ithin that period occasions which did g?^ e little 

twinges of anxiety — a marriage which our lelKi&rttpulous 
conscience did not constrain us to refuse to solemnize — 


(though there were, wc must confess, suf5^;iicnt grounds to 
enjoin caution, and we cannot pronounce that our own adop- 
tion was certainly either the wiser or the safer ;) a burial — 
(of the bridegroom, in the dase just cited) who, though 
a Romanist, could not be received mthin the c^ ^ ' 

of the church he had, by his spousals^ contravenp||^ 
for peace-sake, wc always called, ancii^ought a rec^" 
ment, and wei^ invariably received wifl ^|| much gn_ 
ndss, and, we hoped and believed, Chrisum welcome^ 
we could not harbour the suspicion of offence apparentl; 
incunwd.^ But at length and suddenly, a chanj 
the spirit of our dream. All hopd of us, we 
lost«; our for JL while complaisant expositor 

6 b 
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veral points wc had in harmony had satisfaction enough 
that we were moved, neither by his own not ungrate- 
ful courtesies, nor by conformities discovered in us with 
the Apostolic traditions. So other interest had better 
be purchased — no matter how — even though we be sacri- 
deed. A trifle of espionage, some small variation between 
the word written and spoken — (we advise all our friends 
to do as we did if ever they have any thing to hope 
or fear from a Jesuit — to get a witness to what trans- 
pires verbally, and reduce it at once to writing;) with 
this, what recruiting-sergeant of the Ignatian army would 
hdbitate to avenge the failure of a plot which may have 
opened only too encouragingly? However, whetlier thus 
or not, wc were, we may safely say, guiltless of all de- 
lusory intention; indinatv «. and considered only what 
inlets there miirur foi . he charities of social life. 
We are now , to Dr. Achilli for it) 

that the vowed off every fetter of moral 

obligation, and v to that /e//ero/ obligation in 

submission to %»7iieh i waol 't faculties, moral, mental and 
corporeal, have beer linnwi <?td controlled; for, as has well 
been said of tbo y.4C4 i . uruh , which he serves, elle petit 
frindre la mcr* nte tMri point ; elk a sm brevet d* 
mtmrtaUU Ui ^ hmmms. Wc might add 

still another i. ript;,e.v i;.., Achilli ’s disclosures touching 

India; r ,, Still, as we imagine that our 

readers ho I -" rested in facts vouched for on 

such whose scene is not distant from their own 

doors, w’l^Ha just epitomize Dr. Acliilli^s account of a late 
affair at ]|H|pay. He declares this to rest on the authority 
of a lette?^^ifeeived from Pome under the hand of the very 


individual whose story it rehearses, through Sir Culling 
Eardley Eardley, in Isfarch 1850. ThL letter lie prints 
entire, suppressing merely the name of its writer. 

It recites that its author is a Roman priest, who, for pure 
Missionary enterprize, sailed as soon as ordained, from Rome 
for India, March 18^. He was an incumbent on the /Vo- 
Understanding English, he was appointed by 
^|||i£^man Bishop at Bombay Military Chaplain to the 
at Belga.^fp. A Presbyterian named Taylor having 
HPbrated a marriage between two Kotnanists, he felt it his 
^^J .0 write to him ; and received in reply a kindbiiote and 
lU^^gl^taut books. These he returned, but ^'jliortly 
||||h||b^^ a visit from' their donor, who ^vpounded to him 
of justification through fait^ His langyage 
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went to tlie writer's heart, and induced him to read a work 
on the spirit of the Papacy, whose perusal further awakened 
him to the errors of the Church of Rome. Then, proceeding 
to the Bible, and finding his religion in direct contradiction 
thereto, he opened liis mind to Mr. Jackson, the Chaplain of 
Belgauiii, who referred him to the Bishop of Bombay. Dr. 
Carr wrote a polite answer, enquiring his sentiments on the 
real presence and tb^ authority of the Pope, and his exposi- 
tions being satisfactory, the Bishop invited him to Bombay. 
There, the writer tells us, he embraced the Protestant Reli- 
gion." For the sequel, wc must produce the new convert's 
own expressions, as given by Dr. Achilli. 

A Spanish Jesuit priest, named Francis Xavier Serra, whom I 
never saw before, called on me, in a secular dress ; and speaking the 
Italian language well, he tohl me that he was an Italian layman, and 
liaving heard tliat I was an Italian too, he called on me : but he did not 
mention any thing about religion, saying he did notmixe about it; — and 
he wan very kind to me. He CJuled on me four times ; till one 

day, being a very agreeable evening, he begged mi? to take a round 
with him, which 1 lid. And wo went near the C?>tholic Church, and, 
tn my grout surprise, I was takvn hy lour len ami f »r<'ed to go to the 
vicar-gi nerah where they forced me to ’w rite ^ leUe’to the Protestant 
nhnislcr, Mr. Valentine, ir whose h mse ? ived, st . ;ng ra/ intention 
to TctJJfn to ilio ("atholic religion; which, > V\iry sorry to say, \ did. 
'I'hey then closet' me in a room till r^unda), w4en the vicar took me by 
foiec ti» tilt poiy.b., aiui ilietated to * v’^ at I was to say tr the congre- 
gation i and h oldiged me to declare that I left the Catholic rcligiou 
ft>r wiirldly nsotives ; Avhieh was «ji:itc contrary to my seotimentp. 
When uight came, they took me from the room in which 1 was closed, 
and delivered me to the ("aptain of a French ship, as a prisoner, with 
tile order to take care of me to Marseilles, where he delivered me to the 
Hishofs who, with a French priest, sent me to Home. From Rome 1 
was sent, as a punishment, to a convi.nt at Perugia, where I remained 
for hve years, till I got again my liberty, and returned to Rome ; this 
was in November, 1848 .” — p, 104 , 5 . 

Wc liiiv<5 received the volume in which this extraordinary 
letter occurs too recently to admit of our making enquiry 
into the circumstances at Bombay ; however, this may easily 
be done by the curious, and meanwhile, we must confess, 
that notwithstanding the obvious singularity of its Jxaving 
been written in English, by an Italian to an Italian, we ai*e 
inclined to think it must be a genuine document. The 
language adopted may very possibly have recommended 
itself to the writer as a voucher for bis statement that he was 
appointed to minister in English to the fQfce at Belgaum. J 

One thing we do rcmembeib that Jufet about the timil 
referred-f^ a very strong muster of Jesuits had^|j^m onl^ 
recently imported into India, wholwere then 
traoi^inary efforJUo-gain a“ footing rarour Presidency 
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And tbough the individual whose letter we have above re- 
ferred to had evidently no relish for martyrdom in any 
cause, yet it is quite probable that his influence as a seceder 
from Rome would have been a terrible thorn in the side of 
the Jesuits, whose popularity among both the Hindoo and 
the East Indian population was just culminating. Witness the 
large seminary which they presided in at Chowringhee Road, 
and the footing they for a while maintained in the counsels 
of Baboo Mutty Loll Seal. We never heard how Calcutta 
became for a time and in a measure clear of them, or why 
they shut up their College and were ousted by the Baboo — 
but we have not the least idea that this should be under- 
stood as an evidence of any relaxing energy or earnestness 
in the cau p they have embraced. A confederacy which 
defies the ard the Inquisition, and thrives 

upon the tl : c i' a’l tl c ♦otentates of Europe, and calls 

" bugbear^' r'f :1V ol the British Parliament, is not 

a veiy likel;» vr -j er ': to qu'di at the os aversum of a Bengali 
magnate, or r u!»t'yijnnce of the Calcutta Vicariate 

Apostolic fv \ i, /: A) be inder, for all we know, and is 
under, exc rpl ' tiudcii t<.nd, or are misled by, the com- 
munication • Jesuit acquaintance); no — nor 

even at t] j * ni lid m'^ r^ace of the Governor General 
himself. 5 n.,’ prospering in India still, there 

can be no > * » er. The able essayist of the 

Calcutta / ' / !<»;?<>; 'i lrid d to, an older resident in India 
than oim v^j ., feii >f:r n- hat up to 1B30 they had but 
one school in Calcutta, ana we dare say there was no other 
in the Bengd Presidency; — ^indeed that one was only then 
established. The most respectable individuais professing 
Romanism then sent their children to the various Protestant / 
institutions. *'In religion, in education} in all that con- 
cerned the w elfare of In^a, when " all else were up and 
stirring, the voice of Rome was unlieati; and, spiritually 
and intellectually, (though present in the body) she was not 
only absent y hwt forgotten and unmissed” 

Now take up a file of almost any of our newspapers, urban 
or provincial, for any one month. You will observe every 
species of puff, direct and collateral, in advertisements, in 
letters, in the columns open for intelligence, of the complete- 
ness of their dilUi^c arrangements, the saintliness of their 
§»eds^6gues, the tiim^entatious eminence of their lady-pro- 
ed&t of their examinations, the headl^sf honour 
them, the Iprudeuoe and the safety with which 
society may promote their several Abjects — whiqb are 
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purely educati(^ifrii). and wHhm the mark of the humblest^ 
and ali prose Jytnig in drier jce?i are sincerely abjured. Just 
so Mas it :v! fJioug<ivpe!s, near' Maynooth, to which the lay^ 
fiepavtmenr ot latter College was transferred in 1814. 
Accor; 'lYvithYt it jii. ' cvc aunoucccd for two hundred and fifty, 
M'hichj as STfu. v\urst, i:f» iihere, were made available in a 
! and a. f ^?ec7ir iVU our great semina- 

M ere f'h i .i : d oinrc: of • he cadets for whom they were the 
f dy prr rc^<o^ts tor a liberal education, and the whole 
fo ‘^^HtioTi •.)t K coo'^timi fittCC‘cs.'ion of some foui’ or. five hun- 
dfi ' y. tilths o< .'ir >(OTn;.&n blood was confided, without ; 
?t CO. .t??r tty '’ .jr t 'Tor ., to thfe tender mercies of the Jesuits. 
It would be long to tell (and the chief of the evil remains un- • 
told) what a sway they wield over the many scions of the mid- 
dle classes of Great Britain who, for motives of economy, 
and often irrespective of their family faith, arc brought 
up in the Penftiom of the continent. . Thar .‘his is very 
great hideedy especially amimg the } oung ladies of our island 
liomc, ’X' know fit>jn sad '“%.perienee to be yaa-t a?l question. 

Now, tills is the yoi t of 'uildtiuy su^k . jq;; our rising 
Eurasians, and Hindus uu -'‘‘r cdiuati m TIk.^ nre too old 
whliers to atteri.pt mud .^uiohg ioy J . ?! consistent 
Cove lantea services, aod the higher bfittcr informed 

gijuhs of oiu subordi t 'hct-rs. Tin ugL* ;;(Vindhiug they 
nj;iy be attempting among the latter, i ud ^ i -Jo i xjfess our 
regret that the High School at fVilcutti. 'u: ;u8t now without 
a Hector ; even though this elevate it« > jU* scholarly and truly 
Catholic chef to a chair in Bit.bop’s College. It is our hope 
and persuasion that he will watch for its interests : and 
may our Bishop find in England a successor of whom the 
Churcli shall say, uterqiie opiimm ; diguus alter eligiy alter 
eligere. But their prime endeavcars arc bent towards the 
Mofussil; where, however secretly silently, they arc 
still we find effectually pushing their interests ; and the only 
antidote seems to us to be a very muen larger number of 
Christian seminaries of a very much higher character than 
has yet been attem]>tcd except at Agra, encouraged by the? 
zealous recommendation and recruit of every infinential 
tion of our i*eformcd community. And we dj^st not blind 
ourselves to the facts that the feelings with®which men 
recur to the scenes and associations of their yofiHi are com- ^ 
monly most enthusiastic ; and that it feis been said by onfJJ 
who knc%^s * (if any) that no attachment can exceed that 
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of a jfey und^r a Jesuit to his master and that 

moreover, it is past denial, that the advantages they propose 
^ are neither small nor unalltuitig. Our counteractions there- 
fore should be, both immediate and well considered. 

. We have alr^|kdy exceeded our measure, and mu^;- cori> 
elude. Yet we i^ust not leave Dr. Achilli in the dungeons of 
the luquisitionf for he escaped most mancllously. It 
was in the dictatorship of the French 4|eueral Ihiraguay 
(I’Hilliers. The Cardinal -vicar had appointed one Dr. Au- 
gustine Theiner, the Ecclesiastical History Professor in the 
Propayanday to confer witli him, and if possible reclaim him 
to the Faith. During his third visit, two Chasaenrii de 
• Vincennes rode up to castle St. An^lo, and summoned the 
conferrers before the French Council of War. He? went to 
the Piazza Minerva, the great Dominican Institution, ami 
after a little questioning, Achilli was remanded to the Castle. 
Next day, the prisoner was summoTied again alimr. ’'Pbe 
Capitaine Rapporteur was more sympathizing than mer, and 
evinced a lenity of which our ingenious liero was not slow 
to take advantage. He walked into an ante-chamber, equip- 
ped himself as a Frci|::h soldier, descended at half past five 
r.M. into the Piazza Kiuerva, passed through the Strada Pie 
de Marino and the Piazza del Collegio Romano, walked 
down the Corso in liis military garb ; arrived at where he 
might change it unrecognized, uninterrupted ; found money 
ready, and a passport and a post chaise easily procurable, 
and before the clock struck seven was beyond the v. ails of 
Rome ! 

HLs life has been a long succession of signal, and seem- 
ingly providential escapes. May many years be still hidbre 
him, marked by energy as untiring, and zeal as laudable, and 
consistency more I So may he embalm his name and ivie- 
mory as the Apostle of the Reformation in the States of 
tlie Church. 









